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PREFACE. 


Ik  1861  the  St.  Jahis's  Maqajqvb  vas  latinched  under  the  dutinguiahed 
Editorship  of  Mrs,  S.  C.  Hall,  and  eubaequentl;-,  and  for  Bsveral  yenn, 
was  sustained  hj  some  of  Misa  Bra.ddon'b  best  norels.  The  Magazine 
is  heocrfcffth  to  be  carried  on  to  further  literary  &me  and  fortune  by 
Ucm.  J.  H.  Ba>DKix,  the  well-knovn  aothor  of  "  G«orge  Geith  of  Fen 
Court ;"  and  this  Udy  has  drawn  around  her,  for  asustance  in  the  task  sho 
has  ondotaken,  some  well-esteemed  lights  of  the  literary  woiid,  in  order 
that  the  New  Series  of  the  Magazine  may  be  adorned  with  contributions  of 
the  highest  order  of  merit. 

When  we  say  that  the  St.  Jahes's  Magazine  has  employed  the  pens 
and  editorial  labomv  of  two  of  the  best  lady  novelists,  and  that  tha  labours 
of  a  third  will  from  this  time  further  enhuice  its  repntation,  we  think  we 
boast  of  more  than  any  other  shilling  Magazine  caa  do.  As  for  ooraelve^ 
little  need  be  said :  although  we  have  had  a  connection  witii  the  Magazine 
from  its  first  launch,  latterly  we  have  but  kept  the  ball  in  motion  until 
abler  hands  could  be  found  to  ^ve  it  a  fresh  impetus. 

That  our  successor  may  commence  her  reign  untrammelled  by  any 
engagements  of  ours,  and  that  a  large  number  of  Subscribers  to  a  New 
Series  may  not  be  troubled  with  the  end  of  a  stoiy,  the  present  Editor 
tmsts  win  be  a  palpable  and  sufficient  excuse  for  the  peculiar  "  make-up  " 
of  this  issue  of  the  St.  Jaubs's,  and  for  its  containing  the  amount  of  one 
number  and  a  half  at  an  extra  cost. 

In  bringing  our  hiunble  labours  in  connexion  with  the  St,  Jahbs'b 
M&QAZiKB  to  a  doee,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  tender  our 
grateful  thanks,  first,  to  our  readers,  for  the  steady  and  uniform  support 
the  Magazine  has  experienced  while  without  the  ud  of  great  names ;  and, 
secondly,  to  oar  old  contributors,  for  the  prompt  and  willing  aid  they 
bare  at  all  times  rendered  us ;  and  we  are  sure  that,  though  our  successor 
may  attract  more  "  stars  "  around  her,  she  cannot  find  truer  friends.  We 
wish  MiB.  BiDDELL  the  success  her  merits  as  a  novelist  deserve,  and  con- 
fidently trust  that  the  new  attractions  promised  in  her  Magazine  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  la^e  accession  of  subecribeiB. 
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WAVEKNEY  COURT 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    SECTOR    AND    HIS    DAUGHTER. 

It  wa£  one  eTeniiig  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the  exciting 
events  which  had  so  completely  disturbed  the  equanimity  of 
Waverney,  that  the  Rev.  Andrew  Evelyn  was  pacing  his  snug 
little  parlour  with  impatient  strides.  His  face  wore  a  somewhat 
stem  and  anxious  expression,  which  wan  unusual  to  it.  Hia 
spoQse  was  sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  window,  industriously  knitting, 
and  totally  taken  up  with  her  work. 

"My  dear!"  said  the  Rector,  coming  to  a  sudden  halt,  and 
turning  full  upon  his  wife  with  an  uDexpet^tedness  which  caused 
that  lady  to  start  with  alarm,  and  her  knittiag-pios  to  fly  out  of 
her  hands  with  a  spasmodic  action,  as  though  she  had  been  sud. 
deoly  brought  into  contact  with  an  electifybg- machine. 

"Good  gracious  me,  Andrew !  how  you  did  make  me  jump !" 
she  ejaculated,  mildly,  as  she  stooped  to  recover  her  knitting-pins. 
"  I  was  just  thinking  that  when  I  have  finished  these  cur- 
tains  " 

"  Never  mind  the  curtains,  my  dear,  just  now.  I  was  about  to 
speak  of  Sir  Walter.  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  think  that  youi^ 
man  comes  here  rather  too  often." 

His  comely  helpmate  let  fall  her  hands  upon  her  lap,  and 
glanced  up  in  mute  amaze. 

"  La,  Andrew '  why  1"  she  said,  with  simplicity, 

"  Because  we  have  a  dau;,'hter!"  the  Rector  replied. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  didn't  see  ii,  even  yet.  She  admitted  frankly 
that  they  had  a  daughter,  beyond  all  question,  and  that  Grace  was 
a  good  girl,  though  she  didn't  particularly  take  to  plain  needle- 
21— J  B 
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Tirork  a»  she  ought  to ;  and  that— in  short,  her  husband  inter- 
rupted her  with  an  impatient  "  Fish !" 

"  Don't  you  see,  my  dear,"  he  returned,  speaking  very  slowly, 
and  witi)  forbearance,  as  though  he  were  teaching  a  stupid  child  the 
moltiplicatiim-table.  "  Don't  you  see  that  the  young  man  is  pay- 
ing drace  a  great  deal  of  attention — too  much  attention,  in  fact. 
We  shall  have  it  said  of  as  tiiat  we  are  an^liog  after  him,  my  dear, 
and  that  we  ture  inveigling  him  into  a  match  with  our  girl.  Indeed, 
from  one  or  two  remarks  which  fell  from  Mrs.  Barber  when  I  met 
her  this  morning,  I  iancy  some  such  lying  scandal  is  afloat  already. 
I  should  not  like  you  and  me  to  be  ^led  fortuue-hunters,  my 
dear." 

"If  Sir  Walter  really  does  like  Grace,  I  can't  see,  for 
my  part,  why  he  shouldn't  say  so,"  began  good  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
with  precision,  and  not  without  something  of  gratification  at  the 
thought  of  having  a  baronet  for  her  son-in-law.  "  And  as  for 
fbrtune<hunterB " 

She  was  interrupted  by  an  angry  remark. &om  the  Rector,  who 
seemed  in  no  good  humour,  and  fjie,  being  by  no  means  strong- 
minded,  thereupon  indulged  in  a  shower  of  tears.  Vs.  Evelyn 
could  never  be  stem  when  his  wife  was  in  tears — a  fact  which,  I 
fear,  she  had  occasionajly  abused.  He  was  about  to  speak  some 
words  of  kindness,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Grace  came  tripping 
into  the  room.  Her  pretty  face  was  all  smiles,  and  in  her  hand 
she  held  a  nos^ay,  with  whi(^  she  appeared  not  a  little  de- 
lighted. 

"  Is  it  not  lovely  ?"  she  cried,  thrusting  her  treasure  under  the 
smiling  parson's  nose. 

"  Very  lovely  indeed,  my  dear,  and  so  are  you,"  said  he,  smell- 
ing the  flowers,  and  kissing  the  cheek  of  her  who  held  them.  "  But 
I  am  a&ud  you  have  been  playing  sad  havoc  with  my  garden  ;"  he 
added  a  paternal  apprehension  of  the  danger  to  which  his  horticul- 
tural children  had  been  subjected :  "  I  hope  you  have  been  careful 
what  you  have  been  picking?" 

Grace  smiled,  and  patted  her  &ther's  cheek. 

"  I  have  not  been  picking  any,"  she  replied,  "  so  you  need  not 
disturb  your  dear  old  noddle  on  that  account." 

"  Not  picking  them?    Where,  then,  did  they  come  firomV 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,  where  they  came  from,  ae  I  was  not  so  rode 
as  to  be  inquisitive  on  that  point,  especially  as  Sir  Walter  Lee 
was  good  enough  to  give  them  me." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  Sir  Walter  Lee  gave  them  to  you,  did  he  T 
TIpon  my  word,  it  was  a  pretty  present  of  Sir  Walter,  truly  I" 

Grace  looked  np  into  her  father's  &ce  with  an  expression  of 
puzzled  wonder,  for  he  had  begun  to  pace  the  room  in  a  state  of 
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great  ezcitement.  From  him  she  glanced  inquiriogly  at  her  mother, 
vho  had  by  this  time  partly  recovered  from  veeping,  and  nearly 
ceased  sniffing,  and  vae  alternately  piping  her  eyes  upon  her 
cambric  and  re-curling  rouad  her  finger,  a  ringlet  Trhich  had  a 
teod^cy  to  become  limp  and  refractory. 

"  Tell  me,  Grace,"  the  Rector  said,  presently,  "  has  Sir  Walter 

Lee  met  said  anything  to  you  ?     I  mean,  has  he— has  he " 

A  sudden  relapse  into  tears  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  caused 
the  agitated  clergyman  to  stop.  He  hardly  knew,  indeed,  how  to 
jexpress  himselC  about  the  delicate  matter  he  had  upon  his  hands. 
Qiace  did  not  quite  imderatand  what  was  in  the  wind,  but  the  tell- 
tale crimson  upon  her  cheek,  and  the  half.angry,  halfuiefiant  flash 
that  gleamed  from  her  eye,  showed  that  she  had,  at  least,  an  inkling 
as  to  what  was  craning  next. 

"Really,  good  people,"  she  exclaimed,  petulantly,  turning  from 
onetotheother,  "this  is  very  mysterious  and  perplexing.  Ami  ask- 
ing too  much  when  I  say  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  all^means  ?" 
"Idsten  to  me,  my  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Evelyn,  taking  the 
girl's  hand  kindly.  "  It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  me  to  speak  what 
I  have  to  say  to  you,  Grace  ;  but  still  a  few  timely  words  of  warn- 
ii^  may  save  us  much  pain  by-and-bye." 

"  Go  on,  sir — I  am  listening  !"  said  Grace,  a  little  haughtily. 
"  You  know,  Grace,  Sir  Walter  has  been  a  very  frequent  visitor 

of  late — perhaps  a  too  frequent  visitor " 

"  He  comes  here  at  your  invitation,  I  believe,  does  he  notT' 

"  Yes,    Andrew,   that    you    must    confess !"    interposed  Mn, 

Evelyn,  drying  her  eyes,  and  turning  upon  her  spouse  with  most 

alarming  suddenness.     "  I  heard  you  ask  Sir  Walter  to  come  round 

and  see  us  whenever  he  pleased,  with  my  own  ears.     I  was  down- 

tairB — no ;  let  me  see,  I  think  I  was  upstairs ' ' 

"Never  mind  all  that,  my  dear,"  rejoined  the  Rector,  anxious 
to  avoid  the  recapitulation  of  his  wife's  reminiscences.     "That  is 
not  the  point.     It  is  stifficient  tJiat  he  comes  here.     Do  you  know 
what  people  will  think  and  say  he  comes  for  V 
Grace,  of  course,  could  not  possibly  think. 
"  They  will  say — in  fact,  they  will  say  he  oomes  to  see  you." 
Chace  certainly  thought  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  it  if 
they  did ;  but  she  didn't  say  so.     She  was  silent,  with  her  eyes 
cast  upon  the  ground. 

"  Now,  you  know,  my  child,  Sir  Walter  Ijee  is  a  baronet,  and 
a  rich  man ;  you  are  the  daughter  of  a  simple  clergyman,  and  a 
poor  man.  It  ia  ai:arcely  probable  he  ever  seriously  Uiought  of 
linking  himself  by  marriage  to  such  as  we  are." 

Grace  felt  rather  nettled  at  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  as  the 
tapping  of  her  little  foot  upon  the  carpet  very  plainly  showed. 
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"  We  -will,  however,  even  allow  that  Sir  Walter  really  does, 
for  the  present,  entertain  such  views ;  and  though  his  attention  to 
you,  during  tiie  last  few  weeks,  has  been  marked — but  I  was  sach 
a  blind  fool  as  not  to  observe  it,  until  B(mie  remarks  I  heard  to-day 
made  me  reflect — we  must  remember  he  has,  as  yet,  given  you  no 
positive  reason  to  think  he  does ;  but,  even  allowing  this,  I  say, 
there  may  come  a  time  when  he  will  think  better  of  it.  And  how 
then?" 

"  You  talk  to  me  as  though  J  sought  out  Sir  Walter,  and  asked 
him  to  marry  me!" 

"  No,  Grace,  I  do  not ;  but  this  is  what  others  will  say.  They 
will  say  that  you — that  / — that  all  of  us  sought  him  out  tor  his 
wealth  and  his  title.  You  would  not  like  that  the  flnger  of  scorn 
should  be  pointed  at  us  as  fortune-hunters,  would  you,  my  child  ? 
You  would  not  like  him  ever  to  be  able  to  say  that  Qrace  Evelyn 
was  sticking  up  her  cap  at  him '" 

"  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  V  said  the  girl,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  her  heart  swelling.  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  enter  a 
convent,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  in  order  that  I  may  escape  the 
ignominious  title  of  a  baronet-hunter,  and  that  we  may  be  merci. 
fuUy  preserved  &om  the  shafts  of  scandal  of  the  village  matrons  and 
old  maids  ?  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  well  I  should  tell  Sir  Walter 
that  he  mustn't  come  to  the  Rectory  any  more,  in  case  he  should 
fall  into  the  vicious  habit  of  courting  me  ;  and  that,  upon  no  con- 
sideration, must  be  ask  me  to  marry  him.  'Tis  -true  that,  as  you 
justly  observe,  the  gentleman  has  given  us  little  reason  to  suppose 
be  intends  so  honouring  me ;  be  might  deem  such  an  injunction  on 
my  part  as  rather  unmaidenly,  and  might,  perhaps,  take  it  as 
something  more  than  a  delicate  hint  of  my  ambitious  hopes. 
But,  n'importe,  mon  pire;  I  am  in  your  hands;  I  will  do  what 
you  think  best. ' ' 

"Why  this  bitter  mockery,  my  child?  lam  not  angry  with 
you;  God  forbid!" 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir!"  interposed  the  girl,  with  hauteur. 
"Permit  me  to  say  I  know  not  why  you  should  be." 

"  My  child  !  my  child  !"  returned  the  Rector,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
feeling,  "  it  is  not  merely  against  the  scandal  of  village  gossips  that 
I  would  protect  you ;  it  is  also  against  self-reproach  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  shame  which  you  would  suffer  if  your  affections  were  trifled 
with.  I  do  not  wish  to  forbid  the  youi^  man  my  house ;  he  has 
always  acted  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  in  so  tax  as  I 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  him.  But  I  warn  you,  my  dear 
child,  to  set  a  watob  upon  your  heart.  Do  not  allow  him  ever  the 
faintest  opportunity  to  turn  upon  you,  but  rather  be  distant  with 
him,  though  polite— reserved,  though  friendly.    There  is  an  old 
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proverb,  Qr&ce :  '  To  the  eagle  the  eyrie ;  to  the  dove  the  dove. 
Gote. '  Let  none  ever  be  able  to  Bay  that  the  dove  aspu^d  to  the 
eyrie." 

"  You  shall  not  have  reaeon  to  complain  of  me,"  the  girl  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  But  she  had  not  heard  half  of  the  latter  speech. 
Her  face  vras  very  pale,  and,  as  ehe  replied,  she  vent  up  to  her 
father  and  kissed  him ;  then  she  gathered  up  her  dress  around  her, 
and  left  the  room  with  a  haughty  tread.  She  had  determined, 
■when  Sir  Walter  came,  he  should  little  know  the  feelings  that  then 
agitated,  with  the  violence  of  a  volcano,  her  breast.  She  hardly 
knew  tekat  she  meant  to  do.     Her  pride  was  wounded  deeply. 

But  what  woman  can  do  battle  vrith  her  &te  ? 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

A    UYSTERIOUS    rONPBSSION. 

The  calm,  bright  days  of  August  had  now  come  on.  Upon  the 
evening  following  that  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Hiss  Orace  Eve- 
lyn was  sitting  alone  in  that  little  aanctum  lanctorum  of  hers — her 
bed-chamber — and  was  looking  out  of  that  self-same  little  window 
out  of  which  we  have  seen  her  looking  so  sentimentally  once  befwe 
already.  For  a  few  momenta  she  was  trimming  the  sweet-smelling 
floweiB  that  grew  in  the  neat  green  flower-pote  upon  the  window- 
Eill,  humming  the  whilst  some  ditty  in  her  own  fresh  voice,  than 
vbich  there  waa  none  more  musical  in  all  Wavemey.  Then  she 
would  suddenly  leave  off  singing — ^by  the  bye,  it  waa  only  a  very 
sentimental  sort  of  singing,  you  must  know,  dear  readw,  and  if  it 
showed  anything  at  all,  it  only  seemed  to  indicate  that  Miss  Grace 
herself  waa  very  sentimental  and  melancholy  that  night,  and  by  no 
means  betokened  that  she  was  merry  and  light  of  heart — and  then 
a  balf-frown  would  steal  over  her,'and  her  Up  would  curl  scornfully, 
tnaking  her  look  as  queenly,  perhaps,  as  Madam  Dido  may  have 
looked  when  angry  with  Maeaa.  Then  she  would  torn  to  her  little 
old-&shioned  oval  looking-glass,  which  was  so  small  lliat,  when  she 
looked  into  it,  it  seemed  only  like  a  frame  to  hold  her  head.  After 
tfat  the  frown  would  change  into  one  o{  the  very  prettiest  smiles 
&at  ever  drove  a  mortal  man  stark  staring  mad  wit^  its  witchery. 
No  doubt  the  young  lady  waa  pleased  at  what  ahe  behdd  in  that 
Baid  oval  looking-^ass  ;  and  beyond  question,  dear  madam,  if  you 
could  have  had  a  dy  peep  over  her  shoulder,  you  would  have  been 
oiTioufl,  and  yoa,  sir,  would  have  very  readily  confessed  that  <ma 
Qugfat  travel  a  long  day's  journey,  and  never  see  a  prettier  sight. 

Now,  it  happened  su^enly  to  come  across  the  nund  of  Miss 
Grace  that  Farmer  Smith's  little  boy  (wbo,  it  may  be  rMBembaBd, 
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it  vas  said  on  a  fonner  oocasioii  to  bava  been  at  that  time  afflicted 
with  hooping-coagh)  was  now  direfully  snfFering  from  another  com- 
plaint to  which  children  are  subject,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
take  over  to  Uie  bam,  for  the  little  eaSerer's  behoof,  a  certain 
Gunons  compound  of  Norway  tar  and  small  beer,  which  Mrs. 
Evelyn  ever  kept  on  hand  for  such  emergencies,  and  which  was 
esteemed  by  that  lady  a  soTereign  remedy  for  that  complaint. 

The  evening  was  serene  and  calm.  The  pale  moon,  in  the 
twilight,  was  shimmering  over  the  com-fielde,  and  the  declining  sun 
had  not  yet  got  so  fax  upon  his  journey  to  pay  his  midnight  visit  to 
New  Zealand  but  that  he  had  1^  the  imprint  of  his  retreating  foot, 
steps  in  the  bright,  red  western  sky,  and  had,  moreover,  caused  the 
old  church  of  Waverney  to  look  sombre  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
which  enshrouded  it — all  except  its  quaint  diamond-paned  windows 
and  its  trembling  vane,  which  gleamed  out  in  the  azure,  golden. 

A  nice  walk  across  the  Eelds  to  the  farmer's  on  such  an  evening 
would  certainly  be  pleasant  enough.  FaAner  Smith's  "  modest 
mansion ' '  did  not  lie  very  remote  from  Waverney  Court,  and  it  was 
just  possible — nay,  it  waa  very  probable,  as  Uise  Grace  knew — that 
Sir  Walter  Lee  might  be  out  that  evening,  walking.  But  even  this 
did  not  deter  that  young  lady  from  running  the  risk  of  meeting 
him — not  at  all.  It  wasn't  likely  she  was  going  to  be  kept  indoors 
all  day  on  that  account.  If  he  should  happen  to  Ml  across  her  by 
the  way,  why,  it  wasn't  her  fault,  was  it!  And  if  he  did  fall 
across  her,  and  speak  to  her,  wouldn't  she  let  him  know  that  she 
wasn't  "sticking  up  her  cap"  at  him,  forsootht  Not  that  she 
quite  believed  Sir  Walter  would  ever  say  that  of  her.  Indeed,  the 
probability  of  such  a  thing  (she  had  been  mentally  debating  the 
question  tite  whole  of  that  morning  and  afternoon)  had  seemed  so 
very  remote,  that  the  bare  possibility  of  it  had  caused  her  cheeks  to 
bum,  and  bear  blood  to  tingle.  But,  then,  whether  or  no,  a  little 
severity  on  her  part  wouldn't  do  the  young  man  any  hcmn,  at  all 
events.  Besides,  had  she  not  promised  her  &ther  she  would  be 
distant  and  severe  with  him  1  So  she  would  be  keeping  her  pro- 
mise, and  teaching  the  conceited  young  baronet  to  be  reverential, 
at  the  same  time. 

Going  out  for  a  walk  in  which  you  might  meet  a  certain  person  is 
not  likegoiog  out  purposely  to  meet  him,  is  it,  now  ?  Grace  wouldn't 
have  gone  out  to  meet  Sir  Walter  that  evening,  and  after  the  little 
scene  with  bar  father  the  night  before — no,  not  for  all  the  golden, 
guineas  in  the  Indies  and  out  of  them.  But  the  real  question  for  her 
to  detetmine  was,  not  whether  she  should  go  out  to  meet  Sir  Walter, 
but  whether  she  should  go  out  to  take  the  wondrous  specific  to  poor 
little  Uaster  Smith.  Certainly,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick.      Grace  was  a  Christian.      So^ 
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upon  the  iriiole,  she  thought  she  might  as  well  go.  WherenpoD, 
having  come  to  Uiis  coQcliudon,  abe  took  down  from  the  peg  upcHi 
which  it  was  hanging — oh  I  ye  loaves  and  little  fishes ! — the  pret- 
tiest, the  kaowii^est,  and  the  most  coquettish  little  bonnet  (it  was 
the  iashion  than,  my  &ir  friends,  as  you  will  do  doubt  remember, 
to  weai  little  fly-away  bonnets  which  almost  looked  like  hoods — 
the  days  of  the  loftier  spoon-shaped  chaptaux  were  just  about  to 
conunence)  that  ever  made  the  face  of  pretty  maiden  look  the 
prettier — the  most  charming  bonnet  —  in  ^ct  (it  didn't  look 
the  sUghtest  as  though  Grace  was  in  ntournii^  for  anybody),  with 
a  coquettish  nute  of  a  black  bow  peeping  out  here,  and  another 
there,  and  a  white  rose  hiding  its  modest  head  somewhere  else ; 
in  short,  it  was  so  light  and  graceful,  that  you  might  alntost 
have  mistaken  it  ibr  a  tissue-paper  fly-caga ;  and  you  would 
then  cxily  have  just  to  fancy  that  the  envious  and  admiring 
glances  of  every  male  beholder  were  the  flies,  and  the  simile 
would  be  complete.  Well,  having  taken  this  roarveUous  bonnet  in 
ber  bands,  of  course  the  next  thing  was  to  put  it  quickly  on  before 
the  glass,  bobbing  her  head  almost  into  the  mirror  at  first,  and  then 
drawing  it  back  a  little  way  to  admire  the  effect,  and  to  see  bow  it 
looked  further  off,  and  so  forth.  After  which,  the  next  thii^  to  be 
doDe,  as  you,  my  dear  readers,  are  aware,  was  lo  tie  those  said 
bonny  broad  ribbons  into  a  suitable  bow. 

"I  don't  believe  he  ever  said,  or  ever  will  say,  or  ever  uwu2i 
By,  anything  of  the  kind  1"  exclaimed  Grace,  vehemently,  as  one 
of  the  said  strings  was  satisfactorily  looped,  and  brought  into  its 
proper  place. 

"I  won't  believe  it!"  she  added,  as  she  finally  adjudted  the 
oUier. 

And  this,  dear  reader,  was  doubtless  a  very  satisfactory  way  of 
settling  the  question  which  had  been  disturbing  her  mind,  and  I 
dare  say  she  felt  alt  the  easier  after  it. 

Now  having  donned  a  trim  little  lace  mantle,  that  looked  as 
iuowiag  and  coquettish  ^most  as  the  bonnet  itself;  and  having 
encased  her  dainty  little  hands  in  the  tigbtest-fittit^  pair  of  kid 
gloves  that  ever  were  seen  at  Wavemey ;  and  having  provided  her- 
ntf  with  the  very  neatest  parasol  that  ever  tempted  the  eye  of  lady, 
shopping  in  Begent-street ;  and  having,  moreover,  received  an  ade. 
quale  supply  of  Norway  tar  and  small  beer,  with  minute  instruc- 
tiaQa  from  her  mamma  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ailing  Master 
Smith  was  to  take  it,  away  she  went,  tripping  along  the  road, 
KiiDetuaes  diverging  off  into  the  open  fields,  and  making  withal  the 
beaite  of  all  womankind  turn  almost  into  acid-drops  with  the  sour- 
nesg  of  their  envy,  and  striking  all  men  speechless  and  motionless 
with  admiration.  r-  r 
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The  erening  was  indeed  delightful  for  welking.  The  sk;  was 
calm  and  tranquil,  and  save  in  the  weBt,  where  liie  golden  clouds 
of  HuuBet  yet  tinged  the  celeetial  canopy,  was  of  the  purest  azure 
hue.  A  few  stars  were  already  peeping  out.  The  song  of  the  lark 
■till  [fell  upon  the  ear,  and  mingled  harmoniously  with  the  deep 
cawing  of  l^e  rooks,  which,  seeking  their  abode,  speckled  the  sky  in 
their  flight.  The  scenery  was  as  lovely  as  the  evening.  Far  off  as 
the  eye  could  reach  were  the  purple  Kentish  hills ;  cornfields, 
Btudded  with  nodding  poppies ;  green  hop-grounds  here  and  there ; 
pastures,  in  which  cattle  and  sheep  were  grazing,  were  Bcatt«red 
near  and  taa. 

Listen  I  Waa  that  the  barking  of  a  dog  1  Sir  Walter  Lee  very 
oftffli  had  a  dog — a  fine  Newfoundland  he  was,  too — to  accompany 
him  in  his  rambles.  Bless  us  and  save  us  I  how  the  fiuttering 
heart  of  Miss  Evelyn  did  beat  behind  the  bodice  which  imprisoned 
it !  And  yet  Grace  was  no  more  afraid  of  dogs,  as  a  general  rule, 
than  she  was  of  baa-lambs.  A  dog  it  certainly  proved  to  be,  but 
not  the  fine  bounding  ^Newfoundland  which  she  more  than  half  ^- 
pected.  It  was  only  a  vulgar  shepherd's  d<^,  with  a  dirty  coat, 
and  no  more  like  the  other  than  the  n^ged  yokel,  in  smock-frock 
bedecked,  before  whom  he  was  prancing,  was  like  unto  Sir  Walter 
Lee.  Grace  thought  she  had  never  seen  an  uglier  dog  nor  an 
uglier  man  in  all  the  days  she  had  lived  at  Wavemey. 

But  just  as  the  youBg  lady  neaxed  a  certain  style,  at  which  she 
had,  by  mere  chance,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  encountered  the  young 
proprietor  of  Wavemey  Court  before,  whom  should  she  see,  leaning 
gainst  an  ancient  elm-tree,  but  Sir  Walter  Lee  himself. 

If  her  heart  had  beaten  quickly  before,  it  went  like  a  veritable 
steam-hammer  now.  If  she  had  blushed  when  she  had  beheld  in 
the  looking-glass  how  charmingly  that  little  bonnet  became  her, 
note  h&t  faco  was  sutfused  with  the  glowing  hue  of  the  rose.  To 
speak  the  simple  truth,  our  young  lady  was  not  very  much 
astounded  at  beholding  Sir  Walter  reclining  agiunst  that  tree.  And 
yet  80  great  was  her  flurry,  that  she  could  scarcely  for  the  moment 
determine  what  she  would  do.  She  had  half  a  mind  to  pretend  not 
to  see  him  at  all,  but  to  pass  him  by  unnoticed,  as  though  he  were 
merely  a  portion  of  the  tree  against  which  he  was  standing. 
Wouldn't  he  feel  mortified  if  she  served  him  so  ?  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  couldn't  pass  him  by  as  though  she  had  not  seen 
him  at  all,  and  tiiis  was  simply  because  she  had  seen  him,  a&d 
because  his  deep  melancholy  eye  had  tern  that  she  saw  him,  just  as 
she  let  her  own  fall  in  confusion  to  the  ground.  Another  very 
cc^nt  reason  why  she  could  not  have  served  him  such -a  trick  was, 
tiiat  Sir  Walter  Lee  would  not  have  let  her,  since,  as  she  approached, 
be  sprang  forward  into  the  pathway,  and  stood  before  her.  The 
first  thing  that  Grace  noticed  was  that  his  face  was  very  pale. 
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"  I  half  expected,  at  least  I  hoped  to  see  you  this  evening.  Miss 
Ev^yn,"  he  said. 

"lodeed,  Sir  Walter,"  said  Gbica,  coolly,  and  [^elevating  her 
eyebrows. 

"  As  the  weather  was  bo  fine,  I  thought  very  likely  you  would 
avail  yooiseU  of  it  for  a  walk, ' ' 

He  appeared  very  embarrassed  and  confused.  He  did  not  raise 
bis  eyes  to  Grace's  face,  but  seemed  to  be  wholly  occupied  with 
beating  tiio  heel  of  his  boot  with  the  riding- whip  which  be  held  in 
hiBha&d. 

"  I  have  Dot  come  out  for  a  walk  merely,  I  have  business  up  at 
the  bim."  Saying  which  the  young  lady  nodded  Sir  Walter  a 
dionissal,  and  prepared  quietly  to  move  on. 

"Stay  one  moment.  Miss  Evelyn;  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 
Ah!  are  you  in  a  hurry  I" 

"  I  am  rather,"  returned  Grace. 

"Then  permit  me  to  accompany  you  on  your  way  to  the  farm." 

"Iwill  not  take  you  oat  of  your  way,  Sir  Walter,  I  will  listen 
here  to  what  you  have  to  say." 

And  Grace  turned  resolutely  and  haughtily  upon  him. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  England,  Miss  Evelyn." 

"To  leave  England  ?'^repeated  Grace,  with  the  very  al^htest 
perceptible  tremulousuess. 

"  Yes,  Grace,  I  have  come  to  that  resolution.  It  would  have 
been  best  for  me  not  to  have  sought  this  interview,  bat  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  leave  Wavemey  without  saying  good-bye." 

"  Are  you — are  you  going  far  {"  demanded  the  girl,  faltering. 

"  I  hardly  know  where  I  am  going,  yet,"  he  returned,  almost 
viUiagroao. 

Poor  (%ace  had  turned  as  pale  in  the  face  almost  as  the  young 
banmet  himself.  And  as  she  pulled  her  mantle  closely  around 
W,  a  slight  quiver  shook  her  frame.  Nevertheless,  whatever  her 
enioti<»i,  she  concealed  it  pretty  well — certainly  much  better  than 
the  young  man  concealed  his.  You  see  girls  are  educated  to  seem 
impassive,  and  to  hide  their  inward  impulses ;  boys  are  not 
^objected  by  their  destiny  to  conce^  their  feelings  so  completely 
behind  a  maak.  All  Grace's  strong  resolutions  had  departed  now. 
^e  entertained  no  longer  the  visions  of  calm  disdain  with  which  she 
was  going  to  treat  him.  She  felt  stricken  with  a  deep  stab,  she 
leLt  also  that  she  must  disguise  the  wound,  that  she  must  talk 
calmly,  as  though  she  were  calm ;  appear  indifferent,  as  though  she 
were  indifierent  indeed. 

I  am  b&aid  there  may  be  some  of  my  readers  who  may  censu  e 
Grace  Evelyn  for  being  too  forward  arid  umnaidenly  in  suffering 
heiBelf  to  feel  such  an  interest  in  a  young  man  who  was  above  her 
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in  station,  and  who,  moreover,  had,  after  all,  said  but  little  to  lead 
her  to  think  he  was  enamoured  of  her.  To  such,  I  have  onlj  to 
observe,  there  are  many  v&ya  by  which  a  man  makes  love,  besides  a 
formal  dedaration  in  so  many  uttered  words.  Of  such  innumerable 
methods  of  making  love,  Sir  Walter  Lee  had  not  been  guiltless. 
There  ensued  a  brief  silence,  which  Grace  was  the  first  to  break. 
It  was  a  terrible  struggle  for  ber  to  assume  an  unmoved  counten- 
ance, but  she  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent. 

"  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  trip,  I'm  sure,"  she  said,  looking 
steadily  into  his  face.  If  she  had  felt  a,ny  anger  against  him,  it  had 
changed  into  compassioa  now,  when  she  saw  the  violence  of  the 
emotion  which  agitated  him. 

Lee  shook  his  head,  with  a  sad  woe-begone  expression  upon  his 
face.  "  There  is  little  enjoyment  ever  again  for  me,  Miss  Evelyn," 
he  returned. 

"  Are  you  not  going  for  pleasure,  theni"  demanded  Grace. 

She  was  very  anxious  to  know  something  about  this  journey. 
Why  didn't  the  young  fellow  speak  out  1  Why  was  he  so  reticent  ? 
How  melancholy  he  looked !  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  ever 
think  she  was  hunting  him  up ;  much  less  that  be  could  ever  say  so. 
She  would  not  believe  a  word  of  it  any  more. 

"For  pleasured"  he  repeated  with  a  loud  and  bitter  laugh,  that 
quite  startled  her.  "I  will  tell  you  why  I  go,"  he  added,  in  a 
fierce  whisper,  as  he  cast  away  ^e  end  of  the  cigar  he  had  been 
smoking.     "  I  go,  Grace,  because  I  can  remain  here  no  longer." 

"Sir  Walter  Lee!"  ejaculated  the  girl,  terrified  by  his 
vehemence. 

"Yes,  by  heaven  I  speak  the  truth  1  Oh,  Grace — Grace 
Evelyn,  a  dreadful  destiny  is  mine.  Would  to  God  I  had  never  seen 
you,  for  having  seen  you,  I  have  learned  to  love  you ;  till  my  last 
day  I  shall  never  fiaget  you  1  You  will  dwell  in  my  memory  like  a 
beautiful  vision  that  might  have  been  realised,  but  which  for  me 
must  pass  away  for  ever.  I  love  you,  Grace,  with,  all  my  heart,  with 
all  my  soul,  not  with  passion  which  dishonours,  but  with  a  pure 
tenderness,  such  as  elevates  even  such  a  wretch  as  I ;  and  yet  I 
cannot,  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  rettun  that  love,  and  to  become  my 
wife.  Great  heaven,  wluit  have  I  been  saying  t  Oh,  Grace,  forgive 
me,  have  pity  on  me !  I  meant  not  to  have  spoken  to  you  thus ;  it 
was  for  fear  I  should  do  so  that  I  sought  to  flee  bam  you.  Forget 
what  I  have  said,  I  implore  you.  I  am  indeed  a  most  miserable 
man  1"     And  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

The  girl  was  scarcely  less  f^tated  than  he.  She  syn^uthised 
with  him  in  his  great  agony,  yet  ber  sympathy  was  mingled  with 
anger  and  injured  pride ;  perhaps,  also,  with  a  litUe  scorn,  she 
thought  diat  he  meant  the  difference  oi  their  position  in  life 
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Gepanted  them.  Wbetk  he  said  that  he  dare  not  marry  her,  she 
thought  he  meant  that  his  raak  as  a  bajooet  and  a  wealthy  man 
liebarred  him  from  espousing  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  such  as 
she  was  ;  Uiat  be  feared  perhaps,  if  he  did  so,  his  vife  might  not  he 
treated  as  his  eqoal  in  the  sphere  to  vhich  he  belonged,  and  that  this 
was  why  he  dare  not  ask  her  to  many  him.  You  perceive  that  Miss 
Svelyn  very  much  nu^nified  a  baronet's  importance,  aod  very  much 
depreciated  her  own.  But  she  was  a  simple  country  maideo,  who 
thought  m  her  modesty  that  she  was  nothing  in  the  world,  whereas 
wa£  not  he  the  great  magnate  who  reigned  supreme  at  Wavemey 
Court  T 

"  It  is  much  better  as  it  is.  Sir  Walter,"  she  said  to  him 
presently. 

"  Better?"  retorted  the  other,  hoarsely.  "How  so,  in  themume 
of  patience?" 

"  The  difference  in  our  rank,  Sir  Walter  Lee,  would  make  a 
mani^re  between  us  undesirable,  were  it  ibr  do  other  reason," 
returned  the  girl,  somewhat  haughtily.  She  was  unable  to  get  over 
that  little  distinction  quite. 

The  young  sddier  looked  up  at  her  with  a  vague  stare.  He  did 
not  appear  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  what  she  said. 

"The  difference  of  our  rank?"  he  repeated,  with  a  stare  of 
astonishment. 

"  Tes,  Sir  Walter ;  I  am  not  unmindful  that — that  you  occupy 
a  praition  to  which  I,  as  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  should 
not " 

"  Perish  my  rank  I"  retorted  the  other,  again  giving  way  to  his 
wild  passion.  ' '  Had  I  been  a  vulgar  hind,  earning  my  bread  at  the 
ploi^h's  tail,  I  should  not  have  been  the  loathesome  and  miserable 
creature  I  am  !" 

"  Loathesome  1"  exclaimed  Grace,  recoiling  from  him  with 
hiwror. 

"  Aye,  loathesome  I  for  such,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  I  am." 

"  Why,  Sir  Walter  Lee,  you  fri^ten  me ;  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"No  matter,  Grace  Evelyn;  I  cannot  explain.  Do  not  in 
mercy  ask  me  for   any  explanaUon." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  any  question  that  pained  you," 
murmured  Grace,  in  confusion. 

*'  No,  no,  I  know  you  did  not.  But — bat  this  is  one  which  I 
cannot  answer  you,  because — because  I  want  you  to  think  as  well  of 
me  as  you  can.  I  did  not  mean  to  have  spoken  as  I  have  ;  but  the 
words  came  out,  and  I  had  no  control  over  them.  I  came  merely  to 
tell  yon  that  I  was  going  away — for^— for  at  least,  some  time,  and  to 
bid  yon  farewell  before  I  started." 

After  this  they  walked  on  a  few  steps  further  in  silence.    The 
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sun  had  now  entirely  disappeftred.  The  moon  wae  bigli,  and 
shining  brightly  and  calmly  upon  the  tmnquil  scene.  To  the  \e{t 
lay  Wavemey  Court,  looming  vaguely  in  the  distance,  amidst  the 
thick  growth  of  trees  and  copsewood  which  surrounded  it,  while  close 
before  them  was  the  form,  out  of  the  tessellated  window  of  which 
a  &int  ray  of  light  was  gleaming.  Perfect  silence  reigned  around, 
«xcept  that  it  was  broken  now  and  then  by  the  see.saw  song  to 
which  the  honest  farmer,  in  the  enjoyment  of  rest  after  the  day's 
toil,  gave  utterance,  as  he  sat  at  his  door  smoking  his  evening  pipe, 
and  playing  with  his  children,  of  whom  there  was  om  who  would 
probably  have  been  less  joyous  had  he  known  what  Miss  Evelyn  had 
in  store  for  him  close  at  hand. 

"  We  must  now  separate,  I  think,"  said  Qrace,  quietly,  as  she 
gave  the  other  her  hand,  which  he  seized  and  pressed  passionately 
between  his  own. 

"Qood-bye,  Qrace,  dear!"  hemuimnred,  excitedly;"  it  is  for  the 
good  of  bot^  of  OS  we  should  part ;  had  I  known  that  I  should  have 
come  to  love  you  as  I  do,  I  would  never  have  returned  to  Wavemey. 
<iood  night,  good  night !" 

With  a  la«t  passionate  pressure  of  the  hand,  he  turned  away, 
leaving  Qrace  Evelyn  almost  stupefied,  and  gazing  after  him  till  his 
tell  shadow  had  disappeared  amidst  the  thick  folif^  of  the  park 
tress ;  tlien,  heaving  a  sigh,  she  turned  towards  the  farm,  at  which 
in  a  minute  or  two  mtne  she  arrived. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE     QAMEKEEPBR. 

While  Grace  was  hastening  with  a  fluttering  heart  towards  the 
&Tm,  on  the  errand  which  was  no  doubt  subsequently  the  cause  of 
much  anguish  of  mind  and  many  wry  faces  to  Master  Smith,  Sir 
Walter  Lee  was  speeding  in  the  opposite  direction,  never  turning 
for  a  moment  to  glance  behind,  at  a  speed  which,  in  some  measure, 
betokened  the  mental  agitation  with  which  he  was  convulsed. 
"  Thank  heaven  I"  be  exclaimed  at  length,  stopping  in  his  wild 
career  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  brow.  "  Thank  heaven 
tiiat  this  is  over  so  ha,  and  that  I  have  had  the  resolation  to  bring 
myself  to  do  it.  How  beautiful  she  is  I — how  pure  and  noble  ! 
Ob,  it  is  indeed  well  I  have  Im^en  thtt  chain  which  binds  me ! 
Vfaald.  that  I  could  break  the  other,  which  drags  me  down  to 
misery !  Dishonoured  wretob  that  I  am,  if  I  had  suffered  a 
fearful  destiny  to  link  this  poor  girl  to  me,  how  much  greater  would 
have  been  my  infiuny  1    And  yet  I  know  not,  if  I  had  not  pursued 
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this  one  1x>Id  step  I  have,  whether  I  m%bt  not,  blinded  by  my 
passion,  have  done  a  deed  even  so  foul  as  this  ! 

The  young  man  was  bo  taken  up  with  hia  overwhelming  emotion 
that  he  had  not  even  re^rded  whence  nor  whiliier  he  had  come. 
He  had  reached  a  waste  and  desolate  spot  of  common  land,  which, 
however,  occupying  a  gently-sloping  eminence,  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  surrounding  parts.  He  halted  a  moment  to  look  around 
faim,  and  to  ascertam  where  be  was.  He  had  not  long  to  consider, 
for  the  place  was  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  At  his  back  was  an 
old  windmill,  standit^  out  gloomily  in  the  moonlight,  and  creating 
the  hill.  At  his  feet  a  deep  valley,  studded  with  scattered  farms 
and  cottages,  which  were  distinguished  in  the  semi-obscurity  by  the 
^t  lights  which  gleamed  from  the  windows.  At  half  a  mile 
distant,  and  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  hroad  expanse,  was 
Wavemey  Church,  its  slim  spire  just  visible  in  the  silvery  moon- 
rays.  A  little  to  the  left,  and  enveloped  iu  its  well-wooded  park, 
was  Wavemey  Court. 

"How  happy  might  some  men  be  in  the  possession  of  such  a 
place  as  this  I"  he  muttered,  as  hb  eye  fell  upon  his  own  noble 
mansion.  "  And  I — and  I  have  Hiat  which  would  render  me  miser- 
able were  Wavemey  Court  a  kingdom !" 

He  was  then — filled  with  the  excitement  which  flushed  his  face, 
leaving  a  hectic  spot  on  each  pale  cheek — about  to  resume  his 
course  towards  Wavemey  Court,  when  a  sudden  idea  appearing 
to  strike  him,  he  clapped  his  hand  upon  hia  brow.  "  1  wUi 
see  that  fellow,  Shaw,  this  night!"  be  exclaimed,  as  though  he 
were  unconscious  be  was  giving  verbal  utterance  to  his  thoughts. 
"That  rascal  is  the  only  man  who  need  cause  me  any  worry.  It 
will  not  do  to  have  him  babbling  about.  He  must  leave  Wavemey 
—by  heaven  he  ahall!  I  cannot — I  will  not  leave  him  here 
behind  me !  " 

The  speaker  had  now  turned  off  into  the  direction  which  left 
Wavemey  Court  somewhat  on  his  left  hand,  but  which,  neverthe- 
tbeless,  bore  still  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  park.  "  I  am 
rich,"  he  muttered,  scoffingly;  "that  at  least  is  an  advantage 
which  I  did  not  possess  a  little  while  ago.  I  wUl  buy  him.  If 
ever  a  man  was  to  be  bought  with  money,  he  is  that  rascally 
knave,  Tom  Shaw.  I  wonder  if  the  fellow  is  at  home  I — I  suppose 
■0,  as  there  is  a  light  in  his  window. ' ' 

He  appx>ached  a  little  cottage,  or  lodge,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
park,  in  which  resided  Tom  Shaw,  the  gamekeeper,  who,  as  will 
be  remembered,  gave  some  evidence  at  the  corona's  inquest  upon 
the  body  of  Sir  William  Lee. 

"Holloa!  who  goes  there?"  cried  a  hoarse  voice,  which  made 
the  other  start ;  and  the  tall  figure  of  a  man,  who  stood  about  six< 
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feet-oce,  but  who,  od  accoaat  of  his  uncommon  thinness  looked 
even  taller  than  that,  emerged  trom  behind  a  biub  into  the  full 
light,  holding  a  gun  in  hia  hand,  and  having  a  fierce  bull-dc^ 
foUowing  closel;  at  his  heels.  "  Oh,  b^  your  paxdon,  Sir  Walter 
—didn't  know  it  was  you,"  said  the  new-comer,  in  a  loud,  dis- 
reepectful  tone,  and  bu«ly  deigning  to  touch  the  wide-awak;e  hat 
which  he  wcure  slouching  over  his  brow, 

"Ah,  Shaw!  I  was  just  coming  after  you,"  returned  the 
other,  appearing  with  difficulty  to  repress  his  anger.  "  I  want  to 
have  a  few  minutes  talk  with  you." 

"All  right,  Sir  Walter,"  returned  the  man.  Then  whisUing  a 
call  to  his  uncouth.looking  dog,  "  P'raps  you  wouldn't  mind 
coming  into  my  aib,  then,  Sir  Walter ;  or  shall  we  have  it  out 
here  V 

"  Lead  the  way;  I  will  follow  you,"  was  the  brief  reply. 
"Worry   well,   Sir  Walter,  jest   as  yer  like.     Come   along, 
Jenny,  gal!"     And  closely  followed  by  his  canine  companion,  and 
more  distantly  by  Sir  Walter  lioe,  the  unprepossessing  gamekeeper 
led  the  way  to  hia  lodge. 

"  Take  a  seat,  Sir  Walter,"  said  he,  when  they  had  entered  the 
place.  "  P'raps,  Sir  Walter,  yer  wouldn't  mind  that  there  stool ; 
it's  rather  a  hard'un,  but  it's  good  enough  for  such  as  me.  It's  the 
uuly  one  I've  got,  though, Sir  Walter,  so  you  must  please  excuse. " 
The  young  soldier  quietly  seated  himself  upon  the  three-legged 
wooden  stool,  whilst  the  other,  having  stood  his  gun  in  the  corner  t>{ 
the  little  room,  proceeded  to  snuff  the  solitary  candle  which  was 
guttering  down  upon  the  table,  and  then  to  throw  one  leg  over  a 
lofty  bench,  to  cock  his  hat  on  one  side,  to  lean  his  back  against 
the  wall,  and  tlien  to  intimate  that  he  was  in  a  convenient  attitude 
to  listen  to  what  his  master  had  to  say.  "Well,  Sir  Walter, 
what's  in  the  wind  now  1"  said  he.     "  Anything  up  ?" 

"  I  suppose  we  are  quite  alone  here — I  mean,  there  is  no  one 
who>can  overhear  our  conversation!" 

_^Not  a  blessed  soul,  Sir  Walter ;  leastways,  except  this  young 
warmint,  who  I  s'pose  won't  know  much  o'  what  we  are  talking 
about,  though  she  has  got  darned  sharp  ears.  Sh  wouldn't  let 
any  one  overhear  us,  I  &ncy,  without  letting  us  know  a  bit  before, 
hand." 

"It  will,  however,  be  as  well  to  secure  the  door." 
"  Werry  well.  Sir  Walter,  jest  as  yer  like,  as  I  said  afore,  and 
say  ^ain."     And  the  man  went  to  the  door,  turned  the  key,  shot 
the  bolt  into  its  so<^et,   and   then  returned  with  imperturbable 
gravity  to  his  place.     "  Now  for  it,  then,  Sir  Walter,"  he  said. 

"lam  going  to  leave  England,  Shaw."  The  gamekeeper 
opened  his  great  eyes,  and  gave  a  long,  lowwhistla     ,qoIi-' 
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"What's  that  fer,  Sir  Walter!"  he  demanded,  with  evideat 
Euipriae. 

"  Uerely  because  I  do  not  find  it  oonvenient  to  remain  here," 
returned  Lee,  sbatplj. 

"I  didn't  speak  to  go  to  pry,  Sir  Walter,"  said  Shaw,  half 
Guriily,  half  apologetically. 

"  It  is  well ;  I  would  not,  if  I  were  you,"  retorted  the  baronet, 
with  an  angry  flash  of  the  eye. 

"I  didn't  go  to  do  it,  Sir  Walter;  I  didn't,  upon  my  soul  I 
But  go  on,  Sir  Walter ;  what  then  ? " 

"I want  you  to  leave  England  also,  Shaw." 

"  With  you,  Sir  Walter !  " 

"Mo,  no,  not  with  me,"  replied  the  young  soldier,  turning 
aaiik  to  coDceal  his  disgust.  "With  whom  else  you  please,  and 
where  you  please  -,  hut  not  with  me.     Will  you  go  1 " 

The  gamekeeper  replied  with  a  cunning  leer,  and  rubbing  his 
nose  to  give  force  to  it.     "Not  if  I  know  it,  Sir  Walter,"  he  said. 

"  Not  if  you  were  paid  well ! " 

"  That  might  be  an  indoocement,  certainly.  Bat  I'm  tolerably 
comfortable  where  I  am,  so  I  don't  much  care  about  it,  you  know, 
Sa  Walter,  unless  the  indoocement,  as  I  said  afore,  were  pretty 
biggish." 

"  Listen  to  me,  Shaw.  If  you  will  go  abroad,  and  promise  me 
^tbfully  not  to  return,  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  in  Bank  of 
England  notes." 

Shaw  drew  his  bony  hand  across  his  mouth  reflectively,  as 
though  he  were  mentally  calculating  Ha  intrinsic  worth,  having 
apparently  performed  which  operation,  he  shook  his  head.  "A 
hundred  cooters  isn't  much,  Sir  Walter,  "he  returned,  insinuatingly. 
"  Yra  see  I'm  in  a  comfortable  sort  of  place  here  aloi^  o'  you ;  and 
I'm  thinking  I  know  a  thing  or  two,  Sir  Walter — b^gin'  yer 
pardon — that  you'd  sooner  give  more  nor  a  hundred  pound  than  I 
should  blab  about.  Now,  Sir  Walter,  if  you'd  make  it — say  two 
hundred,  perhaps  I  might." 

"  Two  hundred  it  shall  be,  then,"  the  other  eagerly  rejoined. 

The  gamekeeper  scratched  his  shi^gy  head  with  hesitation,  and 
looked  as  though  be  were  sorry  he  had  not  demanded  a  higher  sum. 

"Where  do  you  propose  going,  and  whenl"  demanded  the 
Wonet  quickly. 

"  Ob,  anywheres,  as  to  that ;  I  ain't  partickler.  Americay  is 
as  good  as  any  other  place  for  me,  if  that'll  do  for  you  ! " 

"  America  will  do  better  than  any  other  place.  Tou'll  enlist 
m  the  army,  of  course ;  and  you'll  be  a  credit  to  the  northern  cause. 
If  you're  not  killed,  Shaw,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  became  a 
general ;  there  are  some  that  you're  moral  status  is  almost  equal  to 
already ;  but  you  must  take  care  of  yourself,  or  you'll  get  killed." 
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"  I  bope  not  tliat,  Sir  Walter ;  bec&use  you'd  be  so  Borry, 
-wouldn't  you? " 

"Attend  to  my  instructiouB,"  saidLee,  liBiiig  from  his  stool  and 
not  heeding  the  last  remark,  which  had  been  delivered  with  the 
speaker's  usual  cunnii^  leer.  "  I  undetstand  that  you  accept  my 
terms  ? — that  is  to  say,  two  hundred  pounds,  on  condition  of  your 
leaving  here  to-morrow  momii^,  and  of  your  proceeding  direct  to 
Liverpool,  and  embarking  by  the  first  packet  for  the  United  States. 
Do  you  afreet  " 

"Yes,  Sir  Walter,  I  do." 

"  Pack  up  your  things,  then,  this  night,  and  come  round  to  the 
Court  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  mornii^,  and  half  of  the  amount 
I  have  promised  you  shall  be  ready  for  you.  The  remaining  half 
shall  be  transmitted  to  you  at  New  York,  or  where  you  please,  as 
soon  as  you  arrive  at  any  port  of  America  and  send  me  satisfactory 
proof  to  that  effect.  You  will,  of  course,  in  the  meantime,  observe 
a  discreet  silence  as  to  what  you  are  about  to  do.  If  you  should 
see  anyone  about  the  place,  you  had  best  perhaps  state  that  you  are 
going  to  leave  my  service  in  order  to  better  your  podtion,  or — in 
short,  I  will  leave  you  to  hatch  up  what  story  you  think  best.  You 
are  a  greater  liar,  Shaw,  and  a  more  cunning  rascal  than  most  men, 
60  I  need  not  trouble  you  with  any  unnecessary  instructions  on  that 
head.     Do  you  understand  all  this  !  " 

"Perfectly,  Sir  Walter,"  returned  the  man,  grinoing,  and  Beem- 
ing  to  look  upon  this  opinion  of  his  moral  qualities  as  rather  com  - 
plimentary  than  not. 

"  That,  then,  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  present.  I  will  now  go. 
At  nine  o'clock  I  shall  expect  you  ;  you  will  not  fail  ?  And — and 
look  you,  Shaw,  you  understand  that  you  are  not  to  set  foot  in 
England  again,  or  at  least  for  years — for  numy  years  to  come." 

"  In  course  not,  Sir  Walter ;  I  wouldn't  go  to  do  such  a  thing ; 
and  after  you've  been  and  paid  me,  too,  so  liberal,"  rejoined  the 
fellow,  in  an  offended  tone.  "  Come,  Sir  Walter,  you  do  take  on 
to  a  feller,  you  do,  if  you  think  so  bad  of  him  as  that." 

"  I  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  you,  Shaw,  I  must  confess," 
the  baronet  replied,  drily.  "  But  I  fancy  I  hold  you  in  about  as 
much  esteem  as  you  deserve.     But  never  mind.     Good  night  1 " 

**  Good  night,  Sir  Walter !    Hulloa !  " 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now  V  demanded  Lee,  turning  sharply  round 
at  the  shout  of  the  gamekeeper,  which  recalled  him  before  he  had 
proceeded  three  steps  from  the  lodge. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say.  Sir  Walter,  you're  a-going  along  o 
that  way  to  the  Court  at  this  time  o'night  t" 

' '  Why  not  this  way  as  well  as  any  other  1  and  why  not  at  this 
time  o'night?  "  l  mzcd^vGooyli;"' 
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"  Oh,  hem  !  If  yon  don't  mind,  Sir  Walter,  I've  no  call  to 
mind ;  only  /  shouldn't  care  about  walking  at  night  along  o'  the 
place  where  Sir  William  was — was  found." 

"Psha!  "Why,  man,  you  are  a  positive  fool  I"  ejaculated  Lee, 
vith  a  laugh  of  scorn.  "Is  it  possible  that  a  great  bulking  fellow 
like  you  either  believes  in  gboets,  or  is  irightened  at  Uiem  i  " 

"  I  don't  Itnow  about  that.  Sir  Walter,"  returned  Tom  Shaw, 
Ebaking  his  woolly  head  doubtfully,  and  scratching  it  Lkzily  at  the 
Eametime. 

"  /do  not,  at  all  events,  Shaw,  if  you  are  such  a  fool." 
And  so  saying,  Sir  Walter  Lee  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  sped 
qaickly  towards  bis  mansion,  taking  the  same  pathway  be  bad  pur- 
sued before.  Shaw  remained  watching  his  retreatiag  figure  until  it 
was  eompletdy  lost  in  the  gloom.  He  then  turned  oonfidentially 
to  his  dog. 

"  So  Sir  Walter  says  we're  to  go  to  Americay ;  what  do  you 
tMnk  of  that,  Jenny  1 "  said  be.  "  And  we're  not  to  come  back 
^ain  to  England  to  disturb  bis  reverence,  nor  more  we  axe,  Jenny. 
And  we  won't  come  back,  will  we,  Jenny  ?  Oh,  no,  not  afore  the 
blont  runs  short,  and  we  want  some  more,  Jenny  ;  and  then  we'll 
see,  Jenny,  aitd  tben  we'll  see  1" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB.NEW   PAETBENON. 

"  Deucbd  shame  of  the  Academy  to  hang  my  '  Sleeping  Venus  ' 
u  they  have.  By  Jove,  they've  poked  it  right  up  into  the  ceiling, 
and  in  the  worst  possible  light." 

"Never  mind,  my  boy;  'there's  many  a  flower,'  et  cetera. 
Excuse  my  fioiahing  the  quotation.  You  may  have  heard  it  poa- 
oblyl" 

"But  no  one  can  see  it,"  persisted  the  aggrieved  artist,  petu- 
lantly, in  allusion,  it  Is  to  be  presumed,  to  hjs  picture,  and  not  to 
1^  quotation. 

"So  much  the  better  toi  you,  my  boy,"  was  the  unflattering 
reply. 

"  What  an  ill-natured  fellow  you  are,  Rowley  I" 

' '  What  a  conceited  fellow  you  are,  Fitzhu^  1 ' ' 

And  the  speaker  hudly  withdrew  his  cig&r  from  his  mouth, 
■^lifted  his  right  leg  from  one  arm  of' bis  easy  chair  to  replace  his 
l*ft  1^  upon  the  other,  and  languidly  suffered  the  smoke  to  exhale 
in  a  Bpfral  cloud  from  bis  lips.  'Hiis  luxurious  individual  waa 
00  other  than  Sir  Henry  Rowley,  Bart.,  captain  in  the — th  Life 
^^uaids,  and  the  ^unous  wit  and  man  <^  fashion,  whose  great  name 
21— J  K 
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aai  reputation,  it  will  be  remembered,  collapsed — alas,  for  tlie  glory 
of  ear^y  triumphs ! — eoon  after  the  Derby  Day  of  '63,  and  who  is 
at  the  present  writing  travelling  in  Italy  for— well,  let  us  be  chari- 
table, and  say  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

His  companiou  was  the  Bonourable  Septimus  Fitzhugh,  third 
son  of  Viscount  Sandyboots  and  Baron  de  Clogne,  and  whose  fine 
genius  for  painting — of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur — ■ 
might  some  day  prove  an  ornament  to  his  country — that  is,  if  ha 
lived  long  enough. 

These  two  gentlemen  were  members  of  that  famous  club  known 
as  the  New  Parthenon,  in  Fall  Mall,  that  celebrated  structure 
which  cost  such  a  mint  of  money  two  or  three  years  ago,  in  the 
constructing,  of  which  there  was  so  much  talk  at  the  time ;  which 
was  to  be  such  a  magnificent  edifice,  but  which  proved,  as  all  the 
world  may  see,  such  a  hideous  compound  of  arclutectural  enormi- 
ties, that  even  our  friend  the  Honourable  Septimus  Fitzhugh, 
though  no  professing  architect,  had  been  heard  to  vow  he  him- 
self could  design  a  better.  The  handsome  ormula  timepiece,  be- 
longing to  the  club,  indicated  the  hour  to  be  half-past  five.  Our 
two  great  men  were  sitting  at  one  of  the  windows  staring  at  the 
carrii^es  as  they  rolled  by,  and  criticising  the  dress,  beauty, 
morals,  and  worldly  wealth  of  those  who  rode  within  them.  Thre& 
doga  were  fighting  and  howling  in  the  street,  where  also  the  horsea 
in  the  cab-rank  were  quietly  regaling  out  of  their  nose-bt^,  whilst 
their  drivers  where  likewise  resiling  out  of  pewter.pote.  A  sandy- 
whiskered  policeman — a  fresh  importation  from  the  country — was 
marveling  at  the  Guards'  Memorial,  as  well  he  might.  The 
early  autumn  wind  was  blowing  the  dust  in  clouds  out  from  the 
park,  and  into  the  &ces  of  the  pedestrians  trudging  along  the  Mall. 

The  Honourable  Septimus  Fitzhugh  threw  his  cigar  end  out  of 
the  window ;  the  same  was  et^erly  picked  up  by  a  small  boy  with 
a  birch-broom  outside.  Sir  Henry  Kowley,  Bart.,  stietched  his 
elegant  limbs,  picked  his  teeth,  stroked  his  exquisite  moustache, 
and  yawned. 

"Dooced  dull  in  town;  isn't  itV  observed  the  Honourable- 
Septimus  Fitzhugh,  running  his  fingers  through  his  gloesy  black 
hair,  which  was  naturally  straight,  and  which  he  suffered  to  grow. 
long,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  negligd  which  is  afFectod  by 
artists  and  men  of  genius  generally. 

"  No  one  is  in  tovm,"  rejoined  Sir  Henry,  lazily.  "What  do 
you  stay  in  town  for,  old  boy! — not  that  you're  anybody,  though,, 
you  understand  that.  We  shouldn't  miss  you  much — except  when, 
we  want  to  go  to  sleep." 

"  By  Jove,  I  can't  help  it,  Bowley !"  returned  tite  othw,  who- 
was  too  simple  to  perceive  his  friend's  impertinence,  aiul  who  was 
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too  naed  to  it  to  mind  it  much,  even  if  he  did.  "  The  Eact  is,  I'm 
[^[ttlarly  hard-up  just  now,  or  I'd  ba  oS*  to  Borne — Rome,  the  celes- 
ti^  city — the  natural  home  of  geniuH  !" 

"I'm  afraid  the  Honourable  Septimus  Fitzhi^h  wotUdn't  feel 
qml«  in  his  natural  element  there,  then ;  votdd  he !"  intairupted 
tbe  wit,  with  a  polished  sneer. 

"Wouldn't  I,  by  George!"  rejoined  the  enthusiastic  artist, 
making  a  rapid  sketch  of  St.  Peter's  upon  the  club  copy  of  the 
Ttmei.  "  Qad,  Rowley,  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  raise  a  thousand  or 
SOJOBtDOW  ■" 

"  Do  yon  1  I  declare  the  noble  son  of  the  Viscount  Sandyboots 
is  almost  aa  original  in  his  wishes  as  he  is  in  his  pictures,"  the  bril- 
liant guardsman  retorted. 

"  Fray  reserve  your  chaff  for  some  more  worthy  object, 
Rowley !" 

"Pity  you  haven't  got  some  good-natured  relative  who  is  weary 
o(  this  sinful  world,  and  who  is  willing  to  leave  it,  with  bis  cares 
and  wealth,  to  yon,  my  boy;  like  the  excellent  uncle  of  our 
ineoA  Lee.  By  the  way,  Fitzbugh,  what  has  become  of  Lee !  I 
baven't  seen  the  fellow  since  his  unexpected  slice  of  good  luck." 

"  Dooce  take  me  if  I  know.  Ask  Dent ;  be  knows,  if  anybody 
does.  They  used  always  to  be  cronies.  But  ban^  it,  Rowley,  do 
look  at  that  charming  girl  m  the  barouche  I  Ye  powers,  what  a  di- 
vine bee  I — a  perfect  Venus  I" 

"  SmaHl  flattery  for  the  lady  if  she's  anything  like  your  Venus ; 
but  Wimporte,  mon  ami,  you  meant  it  for  a  compliment,  I  dare- 
say?" 

A  tall  young  fellow,  with  a  dusky  complexion,  and  a  milit«-y 
OMustache,  and  who  had  been  reading  tbe  newspaper  at  the  further 
viodow,  crossed  over  to  where  the  speakers  were  sitting. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "what  may  be  the  important 
question  you  desire  to  ask  the  humble  individual  who  rejoices  in 
tbe  name  of  Dent  t" 

"Oh,  Dent,  do  you  know  anything  about  Lee]"  demanded 
Fit^ngh.  "  Where  is  he  ?  We  haven't  seen  him  here  these  two 
months." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  know  no  more  about  him  than  you  do, 
and  that  is  merely  what  everybody  may  read  in  the  newspapers 
(oi  themselves.  His  uncle  has  been  murdered,  and  he  has  quietly 
valked  into  the  title  and  estate,  which,  I  believe,  is  at  a  place 
called  Wavemey,  somewhere  in  E«it  Poor  fellow  1  I'm  very 
glad  of  it,  for  his  sake.     He  has  had  a  good  bit  of  trouble." 

"l^ubleT  How  d'ye  mean?"  dimianded  Sir  Henry  Bowley, 
as  he  stretched  his  huids  down  to  the  very  bottom  of  tbe 
pockets  in  his  pegtope.  Sir  Henry's  trouble  had  always  been 
there. 
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Lieutenant  Dent — be  wae  in  the  same  regiment  in  whieh  Sir 
Walter  Lee  had  once  been  captain — ^made  no  reply ;  but  quietly 
pulled  on  his  exquisitely  fitting  gloves,  the  veiy  best  made  by 
HoabJgant«. 

Si  Henry  opened  his  pale  blue  eyes  witi  as  much  wonder  as 
he  ever  permitted  himself  to  exhibit,  and  repeated  his  question. 

"  jyiabU  !  What  trouble  has  he  ever  had  ?  I  never  knew  the 
fellow  was  afflicted  that  way  except  when  his  balance  was  low  at 
the  banker's,"  he  said. 

' '  Even  ihat  is  a  great  trouble  to  some  people.  Sir  Harry, 
sometimes,"  returned  Dent,  with  a  significant  smile,  as  he  nodded 
to  the  captain,  who  stroked  his  mou^tadie  and  turned  rather  red 
in  the  face. 

"  Hah,  hah,  bah !  bravo,  Dent !  He,  he,  he !  you're  £urly  hit 
there,  Sowley,  by  Jove ! ' ' 

And  the  Honourable  Septimus  Fitzhugh  bugged  his  left  knee 
in  his  arms,  so  intense  was  his  delight.  The  poor  little  artist 
was  so  accuetomed  to  be  the  but  of  his  friend  Bowley'a  wit,  that  it 
iras  no  small  pleasure  to  him  to  have  the  laugh  against  that 
brilliant  h<M  etprit  for  once. 

'^  Au  revoir  .'"  said  the  lieutenant,  placidly.  And  waving  his 
gloved  band  to  the  discomfited  guardsman,  he  left  the  room,  and 
was  the  next  minute  driven  past  the  window  in  a  Hansom  cab. 

"Confounded  puppy!"  muttered  the  irate  wit,  between  hie 
teeth. 

And  thus  it  happened  that  Six  Walter's  friend,  either  by  chance 
or  design,  did  not  reveal  what  he  meant  by  the  troubUt  that 
gentleman  ^ml  had. 

"  I  say,  Rowley,  what  were  we  talking  about  just  nowT"  said 
the  good-natured  but  simple-minded  Fitzhngh,  by  way  of  turning 
aaide  the  wrath  of  his  companion,  which  the  latter  was  but  ill  able 
to  conceal. 

"Talking!  I  didn't  know  we  were  talking  at  all.  I  hean) 
that  conceited  ape  chattering  !  An  unmitigated  snob  !"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Let's  see ;  what  was  it  1"  persisted  Fitzbugh,  baffled  in  his 
amicable  desires,  but  not  defeated.  Hum  1 — oh,  I  know  !  about 
Lee, — of  course  it  was." 

It  was  quite  evident  the  little  rebufT  Sir  Henry  had  received 
had  completely  put  bim  out  of  sorts  for  the  evening.  Your  great 
wits  gain  their  reputation  mostly  by  their  insolence — what  would 
the  great  Dr.  Johnson  have  been  if  be  bad  not  been  insufierably 
rude  ? — yet  there  is  nothing  that  so  completely  stagers  them  as  to 
come  out  of  a  wit  combat  worstoU  with  their  own  weapons. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  rose  from  bis  seat  and  lit  a  fresh  cigar. 
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At  this  moment  a  quick  etep  waa  heard  treading  the  marble 
ball.     The  next  instant  another  gentleman  entered  the  room. 

"Halloa!"  shouted  the  enthusiastic  Fitzhugh,  jumping  up 
and  shaking  the  new-comer  by  the  hand.  "  Here  is  the  very  man 
himflelf!"  For  the  new  arrival  was  indeed  no  other  than  Sir 
Walt^  Lee. 

"  What,  Lee  ?"  said  Sir  Heory  Rowley,  pausing  as  he  whiffed 
his  newly  lighted  cigar.  *'  They  say  if  you  talk  of  the  devil  he  ia 
sore  to  appear." 

"Muc^  obliged,  Sir  Henry,  for  the  compliment,"  returned  Lee, 
carelessly.  "  From  it  I  gather  you  were  talking  of  me.  May  I 
inquire  the  nature  of  your  flattering  observations  1" 

"  We  were  discuscdng  your  absence  &om  the  club  and  ^iie  cause 
of  it." 

"  Ab,  I  see  !  Well,  I  hope  you  satisfied  yourselves  upon  both 
heads,"  rejoined  I*e,  quietly,  and  with  a  dreary  smile. 

Our  hero  (for  so,  in  the  absence  of  a  better,  I  may  continue 
to  call  him),  was  looking  very  pale,  his  bright  and  clear  com- 
plexion having  quite  lost  its  usual  blooming  tint.  Indeed,  this 
vaa  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  since  it  was  only  the  day  fellowing 
that  upon  which  occurred  the  exciting  interview  with  the  game- 
Ifeeper,  1pm  Shaw.  JVhatever  his  inward  feelings  were,  he 
however  concealed  them,  assuming  a  somewhat  gay  and  flippant 
maimer  now  that  he  was  amongst  his  friends  at  the  New  Parthenon ; 
possibly  becanse  such  was  the  custom  amongst  the  more  youthful 
memb^  of  that  distinguished  club. 

"I  congratulate  you,  mon  aim,  from  my  heart!"  said  the 
gushing  Fitzhugh. 

"  Eh  bim  I  I  thank  you  ;  but  upon  what  \"  replied  Sir  Walter 
Lee. 

"  Upon  your  good  luck,  of  course,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Not  upon  your  improved  looks,  Lee,  I  must  confess ;  for  I 
tell  you  candidly,  &om  your  pale  face  one  might  imagine  you  had 
bectnite  a  bankrupt  rather  than  a  baronet,"  added  Rowley,  with  a 
ugligent  yawn. 

"  I'm  sorry  Sir  Henry  is  in  his  facetious  vein  this  afternoon," 
eudaimed  Lee,  laughingly.  "  I  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but  I  can't 
stand  Rowley's  wit ;  it  doesn't  agree  with  me ;  my  stomach  is  too 
weak  fin-  it,  I  suppose." 

'*  Poor  fellow ! — sympathises  with  his  head,  I'm  afraid." 
"  My  head  is  strong  enough  for  the  genuine  article,  mon  arm, 
but  not  for  yoitrt.     But,  my  noble  patron  of  the  brush,  what  have 
Jon  to  Bay  for  yourself  \    What  news  of  a  startling  kind  do  you^flud 
in  that  newspaper  that  appears  of  such  absorbing  interest  1" 

The  cause  of  this  remark  was  an  exclamation  from  Fit2te(i^ 
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vho  had,  during  the  last  five  minutes,  whilst  talking  witii  the 
others,  been  running  his  eye  over  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

"  Some  critic  has  been  putting  the  nightcap  upon  his  '  Sleeping 
Venus,'  that  is  all,"  interposed  Sir  Henry  Bowley,  rising  lazily  and 
consulting  his  watch.  "IHablt/  It  is  half-past  six;  I  have  an 
appointment  at  seven ;  I  must  mizzle ;  so  adieu  I  met  amU, 
adieu  1" 

CTpon  which,  this  £unous  bon  e^>rit,  finding  he  was  not  likely 
to  shine  that  evening  amongst  his  unappreciative  friends  of  the 
Kew  Parthenon,  yawned  agun,  settled  his  collar  and  moustache 
before  a  loc^ing.glase,  put  on  his  hat,  and  took  his  departure,  to 
enliven,  probably,  a  more  discriminating  circle,  where  his  brilliant 
genius  fiw  repartee  would  be  better  estimated  at  its  worth. 

"Fitzhugh!"  stud  Lee,  as  soon  as  Bowley  was  clear  of  the 
room. 

"Halloal"  returned  Fitzhugh. 

' '  I  am  going  away  from  England  to-morrow  morning.  I  start 
the  first  thing  for  Italy,  where  I  intend  staying  a  little  time  to 
recruit  my  health,     I  have  not  been  very  well  lately." 

"  Lucky  dog  I — that  is — ahem  I  I  dont  mean  lucky  that  you've 
not  been  toe!/, "  returned  the  blundering  Fitzhugh,  "but  that  you 
are  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  own  darhngjand  of  genius,  and  that 
you  will  see  once  more  those  glorious  works  of  art  which  have 
nursed  into  blossom  the — the — hem  1  the  budding  souls  of  bow 
many  great  and  glorious  men  I     You  go  for  pleasure,  of  course  ?" 

"  Ye — a ;  at  least,  pleasure  and — and  the  benefit  of  my  health, 
ae  I  have  already  said.  I  have  no  bunnesi,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean." 

"  By  Jove,  Lee  I  I  wish  I  was  going  with  you !" 

"Why  don't  you?" 

Fitzhugh  abook  his  little  head  dolorously.  "  I  can't,  old 
boy,"  he  said. 

"  I  wish  you  would,  from  my  soul,"  replied  Lee,  eagerly ;  "  I 
hate  to  be  alone ;  or,  rather,  worse  Uian  alone ;  for  my  thoughts, 
Fitzhugh,  are  not  always  the  pleaeantest  companions ;  and  I 
should  like  your  simple  (excuse  me)  but  cheerfiil  and  honest  face 
to  drive  them  away." 

"  I  wish  I  could !"  returned  the  good-natured  tittle  artist,  de- 
spoodeatly,  "  but  I  can't.  The  fact  is,  I  am  rather  bard-up  just 
now.  Poverty,  old  fellow,  is  a  plebeian  vice,  but  even  we  aristo- 
crats are  subject  to  it  sometimes.  I  wish  I  could  improve  my 
morals  that  way,  but  it  can't  be  helped." 

"If  thai  is  all,  we'll  soon  get  over  the  difiSculty.  I'll  draw 
you  a  cheque,  my  boy,  for  what  is  necessary.  Since  I've  fallen  in 
luce's  way,  you  know,  I  can  indulge  in  such  luxuries.      Tou  can 
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tash  it,  I  daiensy,  somewhere  to-night ;  get  what  you  want  ready, 
od  then,  to>mcarrov,  hurrah  for  Borne !" 

Fitzhugh  readily  coneented,  and  other  preliminaries  were 
speedily  discussed  and  settled. 

"  Shall  we  go  tna  Parie,  old  boy  I"  said  he. 

"  Paris  1  No,  I  think  not,"  returned  Lee,  with  hesitation,  and 
tarniog  away  his  face.  ' '  I  am  sick  of  Paria,  with  its  eternal 
gaiety.     It  will  be  no  change  for  me." 

"  Toulcommevoutvoulez!  I  shouldn't  mind  a  day  w two  at  the 
LouTie  ;  but  n'imporle.  I  long  to  get  to  Borne.  By  the  way,  talking 
of  Paris  reminds  me  of  what  I  was  reading  just  now,  wh«i  Eowley 
begui  chaffing  me  about  my — my  picture--ahem ! — I  suppose  you 
haven't  been  to  the  Academy  Exhibition  yet,  and  seen  the — the 
'Sleefong  Venus,'  have  you  1" 

"  I  have  not  had  that  pleasure  yet,"  replied  Lee,  smiling  good- 
hmnouredly ;  ' '  but  if  you  like  to  take  me  there  to.morrow  morn- 
ing before  we  start " 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  fellow,  I  would"ii  I  were  you,"  interrupted 
Fitzhugh,  jumpu^  up  from  his  seat  in  the  greatest  exdtement,  and 
■baking  his  companion's  hand.  "  Oad !  Lee,  it  is  worth  seeing — 
hem ' — that  is,  the  Exhibition  is,  you  know." 

"Almost  as  much  as  the  'Sleeping  Venus,'  I  presume;  but 
never  mind,  old  boy,  what  was  it  you  were  going  to  tell  nie  you  were 
leading  about  just  now?" 

"  Oh !  to  be  sure.  It  wa8~-hem  I — ^it  was  only  an  account  of 
some  wretched  girl  in  Paris  ■(rtio,  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  walked  into 
the  Seine,  and  drowned  herself.     Wasn't  it  a  shocking  affiur  V 

' '  Extremely  bo.  Some  silly  little  grizette  disappointed  in  love, 
I  suppose." 

"She  was  not  French  at  all,  so  it  seeme." 

"Indeed!" 

"  No  ;  she  was  English,  so  it  says." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Lee,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  but  without 
manifesting  any  particular  interest  in  what  the  other  said.  "  Bead 
the 'account  of  it,  Fitzhugh,  will  you  V 

"  There  is  not  mudi  to  read,"  rephed  the  artist,  spreadiiig  out 
the  paper.  "  It  is  only  a  paragraph.  Where  is  it ! — oh  I  here  we 
are." 

He  then  read  in  IVench  (the  newspaper  being  the  Debatt)  the 
paragraph,  which  was  to  the  following  effect. 

A  young  Englishwoman  of  great  beauty,  and  who  was  about 
two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of  age,  had,  one  evening  in  the  pre- 
nous  week,  while  in  an  intoxicated  state,  walked  over  an  embank- 
ment into  the  river,  and  been  drowned.  The  woman  was  stat«d  to 
have  been  known  in  the  loose  society  slie  frequented  by  the  name 
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of  Catherine  Fleming,  that  she  was  presumed  to  be  married,  as  she 
wore  a  wedding-ring,  but  that  little  was  known  of  her,  except  that 
ebe  had  heeai  living  infamously  in  a  small  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Quartier  Latin,  a  place  of  doubtful  reputation  in  the 
purlieus  of  Paris. 

As  Fitzhugh  b^an  to  read,  Sir  Walter  Lee  was  sitting  listlessly 
staring  out  of  window  at  the  variouB  carric^es  and  pedestrians  pass- 
ing by.  A3  tiie  account  progressed,  the  young  baronet's  attention 
beCEune  rivetted  to  the  words.  His  eyes  stared  wildly ;  he  sat  bolt 
upright  in  the  chair,  in  which  he  bad  been  lounging,  and  at  the 
arms  of  which  he  now  clutched  convulsively  for  support.  When  the 
narrative  was  ended,  he  sank  back  with  a  deep  groan. 

"Good  heavens!  Lee,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?"  ejaculated 
the  little  painter. 

Sir  Walter  Lee  made  no  reply.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  he 
appeared  to  have  swooned  away.  In  great  trepidation  and  dismay, 
the  kind-hearted  Fitzhugh  sprang  from  his  seat,  rang  the  bell  for  a 
glass  of  water,  and  was  kneeling  down  and  chafing  the  hands  of  his 
friend,  when  the  latter  partially  recovered — suSlciently,  at  least, 
when  the  water  arrived,  to  be  able  to  take  the  glass  into  his  own 
hands,  and  to  moisten  his  lips  with  a  draught,  which  appeared  to 
revive  him  greatly. 

"  What  the  deuce,  old  fellow,  has  knocked  you  off  your  perch 
like  this?"  said  Fitzhugh,  kindly,  when  the  other  had  thin  iaii 
recovered. 

"Where — where  is  the  newspaper  V  were  the  first  words  Lee 
spoke,  and  he  looked  round  eagerly  for  the  paper  which  contained 
the  account  which  had  bo  strangely  affected  him. 

"  No,  d-— — n  it,  man !  what  do  you  want  that  for  ?  I  should 
have  thought  you  had  had  enough  of  it  for  one  while,"  exclaimed 
Fitzhugh,  snatching  it  away. 

' '  Give  it  me — do  give  it  me,  for  one  minute  only,  there's  a 
good  fellow  !"  cried  Lee,  entreatingly. 

"  You're  a  queer  fish,  I  must  confess,"  said  Fitzhugh,  shrug- 
ging  bis  shoulders  ;  "  but  if  you  will  have  it,  you  will."  ' 

Lee  read  the  part^aph  two  or  three  times  with  the  greatest 
eagerness.  He  then  put  the  paper  down,  and  apparently  deeming 
some  explanation  of  his  behaviour  necessary,  he  quietly  informed 
his  wondering  companion  that  he  had  formerly  known  a  person 
named  Catherine  Fleming,  and  that  he  believed  she  was  living 
somewhere  in  Paris.  He  added,  however,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
could  be  the  same,  now  that  he  came  to  reflect  upon  it ;  neverthe- 
less, that  when  he  had  first  heard  the  name,  it  had  caused  him 
quite  a  shock. 

Fitzhugh  greeted  bis  explanation  with  a  loud  laugh.      . 
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' '  This  young  lady,  I  euppoae,  is  one  of  the  chirea  amiet  of  your 
wilder  days,  eh  ?  I  give  you  credit,  old  boy,  for  more  feeling  tbau 
most  fellows  would  show,  but  I  have  hit  theaail  on  tba  head,  haven't 
I,  now  t — come,  confess !" 

Sir  Walter  Lee  grimly  smiled,  and  made  no  denial  of  the  accu- 
eation.  After  sitting  a  few  moments  in  silence,  and  drutumii^  his 
fii^jeis  abstractedly  upon  ^e  table,  he  arose  &om  his  seat,  and  put 
on  bis  hat. 

"Are  you  going V  demanded  little  Fitzhugh,  in  surprise. 
"  Excuse  me,  old  boy,  but— but  you  haven't  given  me  that  cheque, 
you  know." 

"The  cheque!"  repeated  Lee,  not  appeariug  for  the  instant  to 
oomprehend. 

"  To  be  sure.  The  cheque  you  promised  me  to  go  to  glorious 
Borne." 

"Ah!  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  forgotten,"  Lee  stammered, 
looking  much  confused.  "The  fitct  is,"  added  I^e,  after  an  em- 
barrassed pause,  "  I  have  just  remembered  a  circumstance  which 
will  prevent  my  starting  for  Borne  for  at  least  a— a  week,  Never- 
tbelees,  Fitzhugh,  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  you  have  the  cheque  just 
the  same.  For  how  much  shall  I  draw  it  1  Do  yoa  go  to  Borne, 
by  tdl  means,  and  I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself." 

l^e  Honourable  Septimus  gazed  in  blank  amazement  at  his 
friend.  As,  however,  he  was  short  of  funds,  he  agreed  to  accept 
his  companion's  off^  of  the  loan  which  was  to  enable  him  to  visit 
gloiiouB  old  Borne. 

Lee  readily  drew  the  cheque  for  the  sum  required,  shook  hands 
with  the  little  painter,  was  driven  in  a  cab  from  Pall  Mall  to 
London  Bridge,  where  he  took  the  first  train  to  Waveraey. 
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ToRQUATO  Tasso,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Italiao  poets,  and  author 
of  tlie  epic  vhose  name  heads  this  paper,  was  the  son  of  Bemaido 
Tasso,  also  a  poet  of  no  little  ability.  Torquato  was  bom  in 
March,  1544,  at  Sorrento,  in  Kaples.  Bemaido  was  attached  to 
the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Salemo,  who,  for  protesting  against  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  at  Naples,  was  banished,  and  the 
fall  of  the  Prince  involving  also  the  ruin  of  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  him,  the  estate  of  Semardo  Tasso  was  confiscated,  and 
himself  exiled  with  the  Prince,  Retiring  for  two  years  to  France, 
after  that  time  Bernardo  returned  to  Bome,  to  which  city  he  also 
sent  for  his  son,  his  wife  and  daughter  remaining  in  a  convent  at 
Naples.  The  young  poet  received  his  education  at  Bome,  and  was 
■early  admitted  into  the  communion  of  the  Jesuits.  But  Bome  was 
not  destined  to  shelter  him  long,  for  Bernardo  being  obliged  to 
Jeave  that  city  for  Feearo,  he  took  his  son  with  him  ;  and  soon  after 
Torquato  was  sent  to  tbe  University  of  Padua  to  study  juris- 
prudence, Bernardo  Tasso  being  anxious  to  prevent  his  son  from 
following  a  literary  life,  having  himself  suffered  many  sad  ex. 
periences  in  this  way.  But  the  dry  study  of  law  had  little 
attraction  for  Uie  youthful  poet,  and  within  a  year  of  his  going  to 
Padua,  he  had  written  a  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Binaldo. 
Bernardo  at  first  was  mortified  and  grieved  when  he  heard  of  his 
son's  work,  but  aftemards  felt  proud  of  the  genius  which  Torquato 
had  displayed,  and  agreed  to  allow  him  to  follow  his  evident 
inclinations  for  a  literary  career. 

Torquato  was  soon  after  this  invited  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
the  University  of  Bologna,  but  he  only  remained  at  this  place  for 
a  short  time,  studying  philosophy,  wben,  being  unjustly  accused  of 
the  authorship  of  some  sarcastic  verses  upon  the  authorities  of 
the  city,  be  abruptly  left,  and  shortly  after  returned  to  Padua. 
During  his  second  residence  here,  IVjrquato  Tasso  conceived  the 
idea  of  his  great  poem,  "  Qerusalemme  Liberata"  (Jerusalem 
Delivered),  and  began  to  carry  out  his  project  at  intervals. 
Beceiving  an  appointment  in  tlie  house  of  Catdinal  Este,  where  he 
spent  tbe  most  prosperous  years  of  his  life,  Tasso  became  a  great 
favourite  with  the  courtiers  of  tlie  reigning  Duke  Alphonso  c^ 
Ferrara,  brother  to  tbe  Cardinal.  A  friendship  which  he  here 
contracted  for  two  princesses,  Lucretia  and  Leonora,  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  controveny  among  the  biographers  of  the  poet, 
who  attribute  much  of  Tasso's  subsequent  misfbrtunee  to  an 
unfortunate  passion  which  he  bad  conceived  for  Leonora,  sister  of 
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the  doke,  and  to  which  lady  the  poet  has  dedicated  many  of  hia 
sonnets.  Benuudo  Taseo  at  this  time  was  employed  as  secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  irhose  service  the  old  poet  died, 
Torqu&to  being  sent  for  to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments.  After 
this  event,  when  he  had  returned  to  Ferrara,  Torquato  worked 
sedulously  at  his  great  poem,  reciting  each  canto  as  it  was  com- 
]Jeted  to  bis  firieads  and  patrons,  who  gave  him  every  encourage- 
ment. While  thus  earnest  on  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  Tasso 
was  not  unmLDdfal  of  other  works,  and  wrote  several  books,  of 
vhich  the  moat  worthy  waa  a  pastoral  drama  called  "Aminta." 
Viatisg  Paris  with  the  CardirAl,  Tasso  was  received  in  a  most 
flatteiiag  manner,  and  was  the  recipient  of  many  offers  of  prefer, 
meut,  but  these  were  invariably  declined,  as  were  also  many 
presentfl  which  were  preferred  him.  Some  misunderstanding, 
however,  with  the  Cardinal,  led  to  the  poet's  leaving  his  service 
and  returning  to  Ferrara,  where'he  was  received  into  the  household 
td  Duke  Alphonso. 

Tasso  completed  his  epic  in  1575,  and  sent  copies  of  it  to  Rome 
and  Padua,  soliciting  the  opinions  and  criticisms  of  scholars  there 
upon  it,  before  it  was  published.  Better  i&r  would  have  been  his 
forttme  had  he  published  the  poem  at  once,  for  the  many  conflicting 
opinions  and  sneering  comments  fretted  andjannoyed  the  poet, 
«ho,  with  patient  docili^,  received  every  su^estioQ,  and  either  gave 
cSect  to  it,  or  assigned  a  reason  for  not  doing  so.  Tasso,  through 
theee  annoyances,  gradually  became  a  prey  to  a  kind  of  morbid 
melancholy,  and  suffered  also  from  restless  fears,  through  thinking 
himself  under  the  continual  surveillance  of  the  spies  of  the 
biqnisition,  to  whom  he  &ncied  his  enemies  had  denounced  him  as 
a  heretic.  The  mental  weakness  grew  upon  him,  till  at  length, 
after  attempting  to  stab  one  of  the  duke's  domestics,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  a  spy,  he  was  confined  in  a  hospital,  more  for  the 
sake  of  his  health  than  as  a  punishment.  Liberated  after  a  time, 
he  voluntarily  vrent  to  the  chief  of  the  Inquisition  at  Ferrara,  and 
had  himself  examined  on  doctrinal  matters,  and  was  declared  to  be  a 
true  and  good  Catholic.  Tasso  afterwards  retired  for  a  time  to 
Sorrento,  but  soon  wearying  of  his  seclusion  there,  returned  ag^ 
to  Ferrara,  where  he  was  but  coldly  received  by  the  duke,  and 
idiortly  after  again  left  that  city,  and  led  a  wandering  life — some- 
times being  kindly  treated,  but  often  driven  away  as  a  va^bond, 
till  at  last  he  was  received  into  the  house  of  a  brother  of  Duke 
Alphonso  in  Turin.  He,  however,  could  not  stay  away  &om 
Fenara,  and  accordingly  returned  there ;  but  conceiving  himself 
iHused  and  n^lected,  lost  his  reason  altogether,  and  was  again 
placed  in  confinement,  remaining  in  a  hospital  for  lunatics  for 
about  twelve  years.     During  this  time  several  editions  of  the 
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"  JeruBalem  DeLivered"  were  published,  and  as  they  were  printed 
without  his  permissioii  and  revifiion,  they  contained  many  errors, 
and  thuB  became  another  Bource  of  annoyance  and  trouble  to  the 
poet.  After  a  time  Tasso'a  reascm  was  in  a  metuure  restwed,  and 
during  the  latt«9'  yeare  ot  his  oonfinement  he  devoted  himself  to 
atudy,  and  the  compodUon  of  other  poems.  Liberated  at  last,  he 
teceived  a  home  wi^  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  bat  did  not  lemain  long 
with  him,  assuming  i^ain  a  wandering  career,  and  daring  the 
remaining  yearB  of  his  lUe  the  mental  vigour  of  the  poet  was  never 
entirely  restored.  Towards  the  dose  of  1594,  Tasso  took  up  his 
abode  at  BotAe,  the  pope  giving  him  a  pension ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1595  it  was  propoaed  to  confer  upon  the  poet  a  poetical  coronation, 
such  as  that  which  had  been  conferred  upon  Fetrardi.  But  April, 
the  time  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  saw  the  poet  upon  his  death-bed, 
and  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  when  but  fifty-two  years  old,  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Cin^o — die  last  words  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Tasso  being:  "Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my 
spirit." 

The  greatest  work  of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered,"  is  an  account  of  the  campaign  of  1099,  a  portion  of  the 
first  crusade — the  campaign  extending  over  about  forty  days. 
When  the  Crusaders  had  taken  Nicea  and  Antioch  in  1097  and 
1098,  the  long  struggle  had  considerably  weakened  them,  and  they 
rested  during  the  winter  months  to  recruit  both  their  strength  and 
numbers.  Assembling  on  the  plains  of  Tortosa  in  the  following 
spring,  they  marched  to  Jeruaslem,  and  in  July  took  possession  of 
the  city,  after  a  setge  of  eight  days.  They  afterwards  defeated  an 
Egyptian  army,  which  was  on  its  way  to  help  Aladin,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and  having  thus  been  succ^sful  over  all  their  enemies, 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  founded  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  where  he 
reigned  for  about  a  year.  The  siege  of  the  Holy  City  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  form  the  groundwork  of  the  epic  of 
Taseo,  of  which  the  following  ia  but  a  brief  sketch. 

The  opening  stanza  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole,  and  tells  that 
the  poet's  theme  is  that 

"  lUiubriou*  (Atef,  nliOBe  ri^teoua  haads 
Redeemed  the  tomb  of  Chriit  Iiom  impiaua  bNidi. " 

The  poem  has  for  its  opening  scene  the  plain  of  Tortosa,  where 
the  Crusaders  had  been  encamped  for  the  winter  months!  SpriuT 
having  come,  Godfrey  prepares  to  move  his  army  upon  the  Saracens, 
incited  thereto  by  the  Deity,  who,  having  perc^ved  that  the  great 
Crusader  possessed  both  piety  and  valour,  had  sent  the  angel 
Gabriel  to  counsel  and  encourage  Godfrey  in  his  enterprise.  A 
council  having  been  held  of  the  Crusading  generals,  Peter  the 
Hermit  proposed  that  Godfrey  should  be  invested  with  the  supreme 
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command,  to  which  all  ^reed ;  and  next  day  the  great  host, 
composed  of  forces  from  man;  Christian  nations,  wera  passed  in 
review  before  the  genoal.  Here  the  poet  takes  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  his  reader  to  the  difierent  notable  heroes  who  have  been 
led  to  join  the  Crusade,  among  whom  Tancred  and  Binaldo,  both 
of  great  fame  for  martial  prowess,  are  conspicuous.  The  army 
then  sets  forth  on  its  way  towards  Jerusalem,  then  under  the 
sway  of  Aladin,  who  prepares  to  meet  the  Crusaders  by  putting  the 
dty  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  also  devastating  the  surrounding 
oonntiy,  and  poiaoiiing  the  streams  of  water  on  the  route  of  the 
invaders.  Counselled  by  a  sorcerer  named  Ismeno,  Aladin  takes 
fnsn  the  Christian  temple  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  meaning  thereby 
to  form  a  spell  which  shall  preserve  the  city  ;  but  during  the  night 
the  statue  is  stolen  away  &om  the  place  where  he  had  put  it. 
Enraged  at  the  theft,  the  king  having  first  offered  lai^  rewards  for 
the  restoration  of  the  image,  and  this  producing  no  result,  he  set 
about  planning  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the  Christians  in 
the  city.  To  avert  this  wholesale  slaughter,  a  beautiful  Christian 
maid,  named  Sophronia,  gave  herself  up  as  the  person  who  bad 
purloined  Uie  statue  of  t^e  Virgin,  and  she  is  accordingly  condemned 
to  be  burnt  to  death  ;  but  tiie  executioners  had  not  had  time  to 
fulfil  the  king's  intention,  before  a  youth,  named  Olindo,  came 
forward  and  declared  that  he  alone  had  done  the  deed  for  which 
'  Sopbronia  was  doomed  to  suSer.  The  lovers,  fur  such  was  tlie 
idatim  in  which  the  two  stood  towards  each  other,  now  contended 
who  should  be  the  one  to  perish,  but  all  this  only  enraged  Aladin 
still  more,  and  he  ordered  that  both  should  die  in  the  flames. 
While  they  thus  stood  at  the  stake,  and  the  brands  were  but  set 
alij^t,  there  advances  a  fierce  and  noble  knight,  having  for  a  crest 
a  tigress — afterwards  revealed  to  be  a  warrior-maid  named  Chvinda 
~-aiid  this  knight,  on  condition  of  the  lovers'  release,  undertaJE&s  to 
ud  the  king  against  his  foes,   to  which  condition  Aladin  gladly 


While  these  events  are  transpiring  in  the  city,  an  embassy  has 
reached  Godfrey  from  Egypt,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
against  proceeding  fiirther  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem;  but  the 
proposals  of  Ai^antes,  the  Egyptian  ambassador,  are  scornfully 
rejected.  The  Crusaders  then  proceed  on  their  march,  uid  at 
last  reach  the  heights  whbh  overlook  the  city — 

"Behold,  Jwimleai  ia  proipeeit  Lie*  I 
Behold,  Janiaolnn  nlutea  theit  ojca  J 
At  once  a  thoiuuiii  tongue*  reptat  tbe  naow. 
And  hail  JenitalBm  wiUi  loud  acalaim. 

To  uilon  thus,  who,  wandering  o'er  the  main. 

Have  long  explored  aome  diatant  coa«t  Id  vato,  C^nf-inli- 
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la  ms  unknown  and  foragn  Tegioni  loat, 
B;  (tunny  winds  tud  fkithleea  billow*  tort. 
If  elutnce  Bt  length  th'  expected  Und  appear, 
With  jojful  Bhoute  the;  hail  it  from  afar ; 
The;  pnnt  with  taptare  lo  the  wiihed-for  ihore. 
And  dream  at  former  toi^  and  lean  no  more. 

Batli  took  th'  example  by  their  chieftiuDK  led. 

With  naked  feet  the  haUowed  «oil  the?  tread ; 

Eacdi  threw  hii  martial  oraamauti  uide, 

Tha  creat«d  helmeta,  with  their  plum?  pride  ; 

To  humblu  thoughts  their  loft?  hearts  they  bend. 

And  down  their  cheeks  the  pious  tears  desoond.' 
The  SturaceoB,  seeing  the  Cnisadere  near  at  hand,  now  prepare 
£)T  battle,  Clorinda  being  the  first  to  attack,  and  she  puts  the 
Franks  to  flight.  In  this  affi^y,  Tancred  and  Clorinda  meet  and 
charge  each  other,  when  the  helmet  of  the  Saracen  is  struck  off 
with  a  blow  from  the  spear  of  the  Frankish  hero — 
"  Loose  in  the  wind  her  golden  tressoi  floned, 

And  now  a  maid  confessed  to  all  she  stood." 
Tancred  at  once  recognised  her  as  a  fair  infidel  he  had  met  in  a 
previous  expedition  against  Persia,  for  whom  he  had  long  cherished 
love  in  his  heart;  and  now,  even  in  the  brunt  of  battle,  the 
Crusader  b^an  to  plead  his  suit  Clorinda,  however,  will  not 
listen  to  him,  and  insists  on  the  combat  being  proceeded  with ;  but 
they  are  almost  immediately  separated  by  a  body  of  routed 
Samcens,  who  are  making  their  way  towards  Jerusalem.  A  ■ 
complete  victory  has  been  gained  by  the  armies  (rf  Godfrey,  but 
with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  bravest  knighta ;  among  the  slain 
beii^  DudoQ,  the  leader  of  a  body  of  Crusaders  called  the  Ad< 
ventuioue  BukJ. 

A  complete  change  of  scene  takes  place  at  this  part  of  the  epic, 
and  we  are  at  once  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness, with  Satan,  in  all  his  fearful  majesty,  seated  on  a  throne. 
"Fall  in  the  midst  imperial  Pluto  sat, - 

Hii  arm  sustained  the  mass?  soeptre's  weight ; 

THoT  rock  nor  mountain  lifts  its  head  so  high. 

E'en  toweriag  Atlas  that  lupports  the  sky, 

A  hillock,  if  compared  with  him,  appear*. 

When  hia  iaxgt  front  and  ample  hocns  he  rean. 

A  honid  majeel?  hie  looks  exprnaed. 

Which  scattered  terror,  sad  his  pride  inereaaad ; 

Hit  anguine  eyee  with  hateful  Trnom  stare. 

And,  like  a  oomet.  cast  a  dismal  glare ; 

A  length  of  beard,  deacending  o'er  hia  breast. 

In  rugged  curls,  cooeeali  bis  batry  chest ; 

And,  like  a  whirlpool  in  the  roaring  flood. 

Wide  gapea  his  month,  obscene  with  clotted  blood. 

Aalemoking  fires  from  burning  Etna  riae, 

And  steaming  sulphur  that  infects  the  skies. 

So  from  his  thrust  the  cloudy  sparkles  came,  . 

Vnih  psetiknlial  breath  and  ruddy  fUms."  i.lO^k' 
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The  inferoal  monarch  U  BUrrounded  by  his  coumeUors,  whom  he 
"baa  BnmmoQed  together  to  deliberate  upon  the  me&nB  whereby  they 
may  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Christian  army  now  beleaguering 
Jerusalem.  The  poet,  after  giring  the  vivid  descriptJon  of  the  arch 
traitor,  describes  the  appearance  of  his  court,  and  Uien  gives  the 
reedt  of  their  conference.  Satan  first  rentinds  his  aatellitee  of  their 
fbimra-  state  of  bliss,  of  man  being  created  their  superior,  and  then 
urges  them  to  take  measures  to  defeat  the  evident  purpose  of  the 
Almighty  of  giving  over  Jerusalem  to  the  followers  of  His  Son,  who 
bad  conquered  tliem  a  second  time  wbeu  He  descended  to  the  earth. 
The  fiendish  couiunl  agree  to  exercise  all  the  powers  they  possess 
ovei  human  beit^  to  destroy  the  Christian  army,  by  raising 
dusensions  and  discord  among  the  leaders.  After  the  council  was 
,  dissolved,  the  fiends  immediately  proceeded  to  the  ChristiaD  camp, 
and  began  to  ply  their  wily  arts.  One  of  thcon,  by  means  of  a  f^ 
sorceress  c^ed  Armida,  niece  of  the  Sultan  of  Damascus,  under- 
takes to  seduce  the  Christian  knights  from  their  allegiance  by 
means  of  her  charms,  and  the  sorceress  accordingly  finds  her  way  to 
iie  tents,  and  she  there  tells  a  story  of  fictitious  wrongs  to  excite 
cranpaesion.  Falling  at  the  feet  of  Godfrey,  Armida  informs  him 
ttiat  she  has  been  deprived  of  the  throne  of  Damascus,  of  which  she 
is  the  heir,  by  her  uncle,  who  had  also  attempted  her  life,  and  she 
pleads  with  Qodfrey  to  grant  her  a  small  band  of  his  knights  to  aid 
in  r^aining  her  heritage,  promising  great  rewards  for  any  service 
that  might  thus  be  rendered  to  her.  Qod&ey  at  first  declines  io 
put  with  any  of  his  knights  for  this  purpose,  but  on  being  warmly 
lemoQstiated  with  by  bis  brother  Eustace,  a  reluctant  consent  is 
given  for  ten  of  the^knights  accompanying  Armida  to  Damascus, 
Tai,  however,  did  not  suffice  the  fair  sorceress,  who  now  b^an  to 
^j  her  seductive  charms  to  gain  over  a  larger  namber;  and  con- 
sequently, after  the  ten  had  been  chosen  by  lot,  many  of  the 
bitghts— -each  of  whom  had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was  her 
^Toured  lover — amongst  them  Godfrey's  brother  Eustace,  deserted 
the  Christian  camp  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Armida.  Other 
dissensionE  and  troubles  took  place  also  at  this  time,  and  in  a  dis. 
pute  between  Kinaldo  and  Oemando,  son  of  the  King  of  Norwny, 
as  to  the  leadership  of  the  Adventurous  Band,  the  latter  was  slain  ; 
and  Kinaldo,  fearing  the  disgrace  of  a  trial  and  imprisonment  for 
Sghting  in  the  camp,  fled  to  E^ypt.  Thus  enfeebled  by  l^e  loss  of 
many  warriors,  Godfrey  was  farther  perplexed  by  the  loss  of  his 
convoys  with  supplies  for  his  army,  afid  also  by  the  rumoured 
approach  of  the  Egyptians. 

Within  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  around  whose  walls  the  Crusaders 
were  encamped,  the  leaders  of  the  Saracens  began  to  be  impatient 
of  their  own  inaction,  and  Argaotes  sought  leave  of  King  AlacU^  ito 
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challenge  tlie  Christian  leadw  to  single  combat,  and  to  tluB  the 
king  coneeuted,  ordering  Clorinda,  however,  to  follow  secretly  with 
a  body  of  soldiers.  Tancred  having  accepted  the  challenge  of 
Argantes,  approached  to  meet  the  pagan  warrior,  but  the  Crusader 
perceives  Cl<mnda  standing  on  a  height,  and  he  immediately 
becomes  as  a  "helpless  statue."  Aikother  Crusader,  named  Otbo, 
perceiving  this,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  took  the  place  of 
Tancred ;  but  Argantes  acting  unfuriy  to  Otho,  the  lattar  is 
defeated,  and  Tancred  resumee  ^e  combat,  which  lasted  till  n^ht- 
&11,  and  both  warriors  being  severely  wounded,  the  heralds  pro- 
claimed a  truce  for  six  days.  Argantes  is  tended  by  one  of  the 
king's  daughters  named  £rminia ;  but  this  lady  bad  at  one  tjme 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  Christian  camp,  and  her  feelings  being 
interested  in  Tancred,  she  devised  a  plan  whereby  she  might  gain  _ 
his  tent,  and  bestow  her  cares  upon  the  knight  she  loved,  in 
preference  to  his  rival,  Argantes.  During  the  absence  of  Clorinda, 
therefore,  she  went  to  the  warrior  maid's  chamber,  and  Enninia 
donned  the  armour  of  that  lady,  and  then  took  her  way  to  the  camp 
of  th6  Christians.  When  outride  Jerusalem,  and  readnng  a  height 
overlooking  the  camp,  she  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Tancred 
that  a  lady  skilled  in  healing  arts  was  willing  to  trust  his  honour, 
and  care  for  and  assist  him.  Tancred  willingly  assented ;  but 
while  Ermioia  was  waiting  the  return  of  her  messenger,  the  moon 
shone  out  upon  her  as  she  stood  on  the  height,  and— 
"  Her  snow-white  v«atur«  Mugb*  ^e  rilvor  bMin, 

Her  poliriied  unu  retmoed  » trembUng  gleam. 

Aiid  on  her  lofty  orait  the  tigreei  raued 

With  all  the  iBtran  at  Clorinda  bUced." 

The  sentinels  round  the  camp  now  perceived  her,  and  thinking 
Enninia  to  be  Clorinda,  whose  armour  she  wore,  they  rushed  for- 
ward to  capture  her,  but  she  fled.  Tancred  vras  now  informed  of 
what  had  taken  place,  and  he  also  followed  in  pursuit,  in  order  to 
protect  her.  Erminia  wandered  into  a  wood,  where  she  met  with  a 
shepherd  who  conducted  hei  to  his  hut,  aitd  here  she  determines  to 
remain  till  the  advent  of  less  troublous  times.  Tancred,  weak  and 
wounded  as  he  was,  followed  in  pursuit  iar  some  time,  till  at  length 
he  lost  bia  way,  and  in  seeking  to  regain  the  Christian  camp,  was 
betrayed  into  the  power  of  the  sorceress  Armida,  who  confined  him 
in  h«r  castle. 

The  truce  of  six  days  by  this  time  had  expired,  and  Argantes 
again  appeared  before  the  Crusaders  to  renew  the  combat ;  but 
Tancred  being  nowhere  to  be  found,  an  old  knight  named  Raymond 
is  chosen  by  lot  to  oppose  Argantes.  Raymond  invokes  the  name  of 
heaven  to  protect  him  as  David  was  when  he  fought  Goliath  of 
Gath,  and  he  is  rendered  invincible ;  bat  as  the  comlui  proceeds,  an 
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mow  IB  shot  ftt  Raymond  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  result 
of  this  breach  of  faith  ia  a  general  battle,  in  which  the  Christians  are 
worsted.  One  of  the  Pagan  warriors,  named  Solyman,  with  a 
number  of  followers,  c^ortly  after  attempt  a  night.attack  on  the 
Christian  camp,  biit  their  stealthy  approach  being  discovered,  the 
Crusaders  turn  out  and  give  them  battle.  Agantes  and  Clorinda, 
irith  their  followers,  also  issue  &om  Jerusalem  to  aid  Solyman.  and 
dreadful  slaughter  ensues.  One  of  Uie  Crusaders,  named  Ar^llan, 
^ws  great  prowess  in  the  battle — 

"  So  fierce  he  shoin, 
Vhilo  in  hli  look  uadaunled  courage  glowi; 
He  bouiub  with  headlong  speed  the  war  to  meet. 
And  acarcelj  printi  the  diut  beneath  bii  feet." 

During  the  battle  Argill  an  slays  a  beautiful  boy,  a  great  favourite 
of  Solyman,  who  tries  to  rescue  him,  but  is  too  late ;  aod  now  in 
torn  Argillan  meets  his  fate,  for  Solyman, 

"  CiMtves  his  hemi  beneath  the  weight7  bloir — 
A  woond  well  worthy  of  so  greet  a  fo«  1" 
The  Crusaders  are  on  this  occasion  victorious,  and  the  King  of 
Jerusalem  coders  a  retreat,  which  Argantes  and  Clorinda  obey  with 
rductance,  while  Solyman,  in  great  grief,  bends  his  way  to  Gaza, 
purposing  to  join  the  King  of  Egypt.  On  his  way  thither,  bow. 
eta,  he  is  met  by  Ismeoo,  the  sorcerer,  who  persuades  him  to  return 
b>  Jerusalem,  and  he  is  conveyed  back  to  the  city  in  a  chariot  which 
DKlts  into  air  on  their  arrival.  Entering  Jerusalem  by  an  under. 
groand  passage,  Solyman  is  conducted  to  the  council-chamber  of 
Aladin,  where  he  hears  the  deliberations  of  the  king  and  his 
counsellors  regarding  the  surrender  of  the  city.  To  this  Solyman 
fiercely  objects — 

"  First  in  one  fold  ihalUtrolvee  and  Iambi  renuun, 
One  oeet  the  aarpent  and  the  dove  oontaini 
Ere  with  the  Franks  one  land  behold  our  etate 
On  any  terms  but  ererlaating  hate.'' 

The  Crusaders  meanwhile  were  rejoicing  over  their  victory, 
which  they  have  discovered  was  mainly  due  to  the  arrival  of  the 
body  of  knights  who  had  fled  with  Annida  ;  that  sorceress,  finding 
that  she  could  not  persuade  them  to  serve  against  Qodfrey,  had  sent 
them  to  Damascus  as  prisoners,  but  they  were  met  on  the  way  and 
delivered  by  Rinaldo.  Preparations  were  shortly  after  made  for  an 
uigault  upon  the  Holy  City,  and  the  Crusaders  marched  towards  the 
Uount  of  Olives  chanting  hynms.  In  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
day,  a  general  assault  took  place,  and  many  hours  elapsed  before  a 
breacli  was  effected  in  the  city  walls  ;  and  in  this  assault  the  leader 
of  the  crusading  host  was  himself  wounded,  and  numbers  slain. 
Cloiinda  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle  of  the  day,  bHt  during 
2i_,  L  ,„.»,.,  C«>ogIc 
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the  night  she  sought  oat  Aigantes,  &nd  told  him  her  purpose  of 
stealing  ont  and  BetUng  fire  to  the  tower  from  which  the  Crusaders 
attacked  the  cit^.  Aigantes  ^reed  to  accompany  her,  and  AJadin 
having  sanctioned  the  enterprise,  Ismeno  provides  tbem  with  two 
BuI|diuTou8  halls,  which  will  cause  a  sudden  'and  speedy  coofl^ra- 
tion.  dotinda  clothes  herself  in  black  armour,  and  issues  forth 
attended  only  by  Argantes  and  an  i^ed  slave.  His  slave  laies  to 
persuade  Cloriivla  against  the  enterprise,  and  relates  the  story  of 
her  birth,  which  has  hitherto  been  concealed  from  her ;  and  &om  this 
history  it  appears  that  the  warrior-nuud  should  have  been  educated 
in  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  slave  states  that  he  has  often  been 
reproached  in  dreams  for  not  having  had  bar  baptised.  Clorinda 
does  not  doubt  the  truth  of  her  aged  attendant's  stcay,  being 
conscious  of  having  had  visions  of  the  same  import  herself,  but  will 
not  consent  to  abandon  the  enterfn-ise  upon  which  she  is  bent  The 
slave  again  tries  to  urge  her,  saying  tfiat  on  the  preceding  night  the 
visions  had  been  repeated,  with  the  additional  revelatioD  that 
Clorinda's  own  death  was  near  at  hand. 

Clorinda,  with  unshaken  resolve,  and  Argantes  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  on  their  way  when  they  were  perceived  by  the  Crusaders, 
and  they  had  then  to  fight  their  way  to  the  tower,  which  they  were 
successful  in  firing.  In  making  their  retreat,  however,  Clcninda 
received  a  wound  from  one  of  the  Crusaders,  and  while  delaying  on 
the  way  to  punish  the  soldier  who  had  wounded  her,  the  gates  were 
closed.  Thus  prevented  from  escaping,  Clorinda  mixes  at  first 
with  the  Crusaders,  and  afterwards  withdraws  from  their  company ; 
but  Tancred  has  been  watching  the  knight  in  the  black  armour, 
and  following,  challenges  the  stranger  to  fight,  aiKl  in  the  darkness 
the  two  prepare  for  mortal  combat  Throughout  the  night  the 
strife  continued,  and  as  morning  4)egan  to  dawn  the  two  rested 
awhile  and  sternly  gazed  at  each  otiier.  Tancred  demanded  then 
to  know  the  name  of  his  oi^tonent,  a  subject  upon  which  4he  dis- 
giiised  Clorinda  refused  to  give  him  any  information,  and  only  gave 
him  to  understand  that  his  opponent  was  one  of  the  knights  who 
had  fired  the  Christians'  tower.  With  increased  fury  Tancred  now 
renewed  the  combat,  and  many  wounds  were  given  and  received  in 
the  fray — 

"  Bat  now  bcliold  the  fated  hour  wai  come — 
Tb«  moment  chartered  witb  Clorinda't  dooin. 
Tutl  at  her  boMm  Tuicrad  umed  the  ewoid — 
Th«  thirst;  Iteel  her  lorely  booom  gored ; 
The  nugnine  aurreut  ituned  with  bliubing  red 
The  imbroiderBcl  robe  that  o'et  her  form  wu  ipraid. 
She  feels  approaching  death  in  eterf  Teio  i 
Her  tcsmbling  limb*  ao  more  her  weight  euitain  ; 
But  atai  the  Cbriatian  knight  ranewi  the  blow. 
And  threoteninf;,  praMw  eloM  hii  Tuiqulihed  tot.    .   .  ^  |  . 
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Shs^  M  die  bU,  with  moring  voioe  ac 

The  chief,  and  tiiua  praf erred  her  lut  tb 

To  the  fail  infidel  mwk  grmca  ma  giTcn, 

That  thoagb  in  life  (be  Epnmed  the  law*  of  Hmthi, 

Tet  now,  EubmittinK  in  her  dying  hour. 

Her  humble  spirit  owned  a  Sariour's  power — ' 

'  Friend,  thou  hut  oonquered  I    I  foigiTe  the  atrake ; 

0  let  me  pardcn,  too,  ftom  theelnToke  I 

Kot  tor  thie  mortal  taaia  1  uige  nj  p(^«r, 

For  Uiia  I  know  no  tear,  and  uk  no  care  ; 

Til  for  m?  ainful  »ouI  I  fdt;  orave : 

0  wuh  mj  guilt  in  the  b^tttMul  wava  I' 

Not  diatant  tar,  emerging  from  the  bill. 
In  gentle  mnimnra  rolled  a  aean^  rill ; 
Hither  the  i:lueftAin  hied  without  delay, 
Here  filled  hie  casque,  then  took  hie  penaiye  way. 
Back  to  fulfil  the  atnnga  and  aad  demand  ; 
But  eome  portentoua  inalinct  alukea  hie  hand. 
Am  Inm  her  laea  the  glittering  helm  he  dnwa ; 
The  feabm*  now  appear— he  tees,  he  knowa  I 

0  knowledga  beet  unknown !  diebwtUng  aigbt  I 

Scarcely  ihe  Uvea,  and  ipeeohleu  atouda  the  knight ;  • 

Tet  roniing  all  hia  strength,  with  holy  seal 

Preparaa  the  aacred  office  to  fulfil. 

While  from  tiia  lipa  ha  gave  the  worda  of  grace, 
A  smile  of  tnnaport  brightened  in  her  face ; 
Happy  in  death,  ibe  seemed  her  joy  to  tell; 
And  bade  for  heaven  an  empty  world  farewell. 
O'er  her  fair  face  death's  livid  hue  arose, 
So  mixed  with  viijlete,  the  lily  shows; 
Her  eyee  to  hearen  the  dying  Tirgin  msed ; 
Tite  sun,  the  sky,  with  kindly  pity  gaied. 
And  Dnce  the  power  of  speech  her  lipa  denied, 
Her  day-cold  hand  the  pledge  of  peace  supplied. 
So  Sed  the  spirit  from  her  peaceful  breast. 
So  aaemed  she  but  as  lulled  in  quiet  lest." 

A  bazid  of  Crusaders  now  drew  near  tbe  spot  where  the  combat  had 
taken  place,  and  they  conveyed  the  body  of  Ctorioda  to  their  tente, 
while  Tancred  became  utterly  iacoosolable  with  grief,  and  teaiing 
the  bandages  from  bis  wounds,  seemed  to  seek  for  death,  though 
both  Peter  the  Hennit  and  Godfrey  sought  to  console  him,  and  it 
wag  not  till  Cloiinda  herself  appeiu«d  to  him  iu  a  dieam  that  he 
became  reconciled. 

The  Oosaders  now  began  to  search  for  materials  to  construct  a 
new  tower,  but  the  only  forest  which  was  near  their  camp  bad  a 
spell  thrown  oyei  it  by  Ismeno,  the  sorcerer,  which  prevented  the 
aaceasary  timbw  from  beii^  obtained  there.  Tancred  alone  of  all 
the  knights  defied  t^e  enchantments  of  the  forest,  and,  entering  it, 
£innd,  that  though  earthquakes  shook  the  ground  beneath,  and 
thunders  ndled  above,  vf^  fiaming  fire  threatened  to  binder  Jiis 
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progress,  as  others  had  found  before  when  they  had  tried  to  eata 
the  forest,  yet,  as  he  moved  undauntedly  onwanj,  these  awful 
d&ngers  ever  receded  before  him,  till  at  last  the  brave  Crusader 
reached  a  cypresa  grove,  the  trees  in  which  were  covered  with  signs. 
Some  of  these  he  could  interpret,  and  they  were  found  to  signify  that 
the  trees  of  the  grove  were  the  abodes  of  the  spirits  of  those  who  had 
&llen  in  defence  of  Jerusalem.  Sternly  resolved,  however,  in  his 
purpose,  andusmoved  by  the  sad  sighing  of  human  voicesamong  the 
trees,  he  drew  his  sword  and  struck  at  one  of  them,  hut  was  horrified 
to  see  that  from  where  he  struck  a  stream  of  blood  began  to  issue 
forth,  and  a  voice,  which  appeared  to  be  that  of  Clorinda,  bewailed 
in  moving  accents  the  disturbing  of  her  repose.  Tancred  at  this 
sorrowfully  and  regretfully  returned  to  the  Christian  camp  and 
acknowledged  his  failure, 

Godfrey,  the  leader  of  the  Christiai}  army,  fatigued  and  care- 
worn, lay  down  to  rest  in  his  tent  one  n^ht  soon  after  this,  and  as 
he  slept  he  dreamt  that  he  was  carried  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
and  was  there  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  warrior  to  pro- 
secute bis  enterprise  against  Jerusalem.  Strengthened  I^  this 
vision,  Godfrey  convened  a  council  on  the  following  morning  of  the 
various  leaders  of  the  Christian  host,  at  which  it  was  ^reed  to 
send  away  an  embassy  to  procure  the  return  of  Rinaldo,  whom  they 
lielieved  to  be  in  Ascalon.  Ubald  and  Charles  the  Dane  were 
accordingly  directed  to  search  out  the  fugitive  knight,  and  on 
their  way  they  meet  with  a  magician  who  reveres  and  serves 
God ;  he  approves  of  the  purpose  of  the  two  Crusaders,  tells  them 
the  way  to  go,  and  gives  them  a  golden  wand  wherewith  to  over- 
come the  enchantments  which  they  will  meet.  Pursuing  the  direc- 
tions the  magician  gives  them,  they  cross  seas  and  travel  many 
lei^ues,  till  they  reach  tiie  Fortunate  Isles,  on  one  of  which  is  the 
.castle  of  the  sorceress  Armida,  where  she  has  decoyed  Rinaldo. 
Many  aUuring  temptations  are  laid  before  the  two  knights,  and 
many  fearfiil  dangers  are  presented,  but  all  are  easily  overcome  and 
set  aside  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  wand.  Reaching  the  palace  of 
Ajmida  at  last,  they  perceive  the  sorceress  and  Rinaldo  together, 

"  Ona  proud  to  rule,  ons  prooder  to  obay. 
He  blest  in  her,  aod  she  in  be&nt;'s>way." 

Wai^g  aside  a  little  till  Armida  has  left  the  knight  alone,  they 
tlien  approach  and  invite  Rinaldo  again  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
XJhristians,  and,  ashamed  of  his  present  life,  he  at  once  consents 
to  accompany  the  Crusaders  without  taking  leave  of  the  fair  en. 
c^ntress.  But  their  departure  has  been  perceived,  and  the  son^ress 
follows  and  endeavours  to  persuade  Rinaldo  to  return  with  her,  con- 
feaaing  that  though  she   deceived  him  at  first,  by  reason  of  hei 
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hatred  to  his  &ith,  she  now  lias  b^an  to  love  him,  and  even  jmdfen 
to  go  with  and  serre  him  as  a  slare  if  he  will  only  consent  to  take 
her  along  with  him.  Binaldo,  however,  now  thoroughly  aroosed 
from  the  power  of  enchantment,  will  neither  return  with  Armida 
DOT  take  her  with  him  ;  thus  acomed,  she  threatens  to  be  revenged 
on  him  and  all  the  Christian  host.  The  knights  soon  after  arrive 
at  the  camp,  and  Rinaldo  being  at  once  reinstated  in  Godfrey's 
favour,  is  Boon  after  sent  to  tiy  his  fortune  in  the  enchanted  forest, 
which  presenta  now  no  dangers  to  him,  but  rather  attractive  and 
seductive  allurenieuts. 

"  Wben'er  ha  tread*,  the  earth  bar  trlbot*  poun. 
In  giufaing  ipringi,  or  loluntuy  flowan : 
Ear*  blooDU  tha  lily,  thera  the  fngnnt  roM ; 
Hera  apouta  a  fountiiii,  there  a  riT'let  Bowa ; 
From  arary  apn;  tha  liqaid  maaiu  trilli; 
Asd  hmiey  from  tlie  aof toning  huk  diitili. 
Agun  tha  Btranga,  the  plsadng  nund  ha  ha«n, 
Of  pUinta,  and  miuio,  mingling  ialiia  eaii|; 
Yet  Dought  appean  that  mortKl  voice  can  frame, 
Hot  harp,  nor  timbret,  whenoe  the  miuio  came." 

These  attractions  are  principally  due  to  Armida,  who,  aSiex 
being  deserted  by  Kinaldo,  had  proceeded  to  Gaza,  where  she 
appeared  as  an  archer  seated  in  a  chariot,  followed  by  a  hundred 
maidens  similarly  aroaed,  each  attended  by  a  page  on  a  white 
steed,  and  she  offered  herself  and  her  kingdom  as  a  prize  to  ihe 
pagan  warrior  who  should  bring  her  Kln^do's  head.  Binaldo  at 
last  draws  near  a  myrtle  tree,  and,  as  he  approaches,  nymphs  appear 
m  numbers,  who  dance  around,  and  endeavour, to  dissuade  hitn 
bom  touching  t^e  tiee,  from  whose  trunk  Armida  herself  issues,, 
and  endeavours  to  entice  the  knight  to  that  affectionate  intercourse 
tbey  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Binaldo,  however,  is  firm,  and  draws 
tis  sword  to  cleave  the  tiee ;  and  at  this  Armida  transforms  herselT 
into  a  giant  with  fifty  arms  and  shields,  while  the  nymphs  appear 
as  Cyclops,  wbo  threaten  the  koigbt,  if  he  molests  the  tree ;  but, 
undaunted  and  resolved)  the  myrtle  is  hewn  down  by  the  knight, 
and  all  the  enchantments  are  at  once  dispelled,  with  tJieir  attendant 
earthquakes  and  thunders. 

New  towers  are  now  constructed  by  the  Crusaders,  and  anothw 
assault  is  made  upon  the  Holy  City,  in  which  Binaldo  greatly  dis- 
tinguishes himself,  while  Ismeno,  the  sorcerer,  is  killed  by  the 
filing  of  a  rock  as  he  is  preparing  new  enchantments  gainst  ihe 
Christians ;  and  at  last  the  banner  of  the  Crusaders  floats  proudly 
over  the  battlements  of  Jerusalem.  During  the  battle,  Tancred 
meets  with  Aigantea,  and  the  latter  taunts  the  Christian  with 
cowardice  in  so  far  as  be  failed  to  keep  his  engagement  to  smgle 
combat,  and  the  two  retire  to  a  sedud^  spot  to  fight — for  one,  at 
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least,  his  laat  fight.  Beaching  a  suitable  place,  Ai^antfis  tinned 
for  a  moment  to  look  upon  the  Holy  City,  and  the  sight  of  tlie 
hateful  banner  of  the  Crusaders  upon  its  walls  nerved  him  still 
more  strongly  for  the  combat.  Though  well-matched,  Tancred  had 
twice  .bis  adversary's  life  at  his  command,  each  tune  the  pagan 
warrior  refusing  the  offered  mercy,  and  renewing  the  combat, 

"  Again  fail  buid  tli*  oourteoui  victor  lUjed ; 
'  Submit,  0  chie^  preserre  thy  life,'  ha  B^d  ; 
But  while  he  paui«d,  the  fierce  imddtous  foe 
Full  it  hii  heeli  diiacta  a  treacherouji  bloir, 
And  threnU  aloud.     Then  fluh  from  Tancred's  eye* 
The  sparks  of  wratfa,  while  thn«  the  hem  cries  : 
'  And  doit  thoa,  wretch,  auch  base  return  afford, 
,  For  Bfe  eo  long  preeerred  from  Tancred's  iword  V 

He  Bud ;  and  as  he  spoke,  no  more  deUjed, 
But  through  his  tisot  plonged  the  aTenging  bUde. 
Thus  fell  Argantes :  as  he  Uved,  be  died; 
Dntamed  his  sou),  unconquered  wu  hia  pride  ; 
Nor  drooped  his  spirit  at  the  approach  of  death. 
But  tlmats,  and  rage,  emplojed  bis  latest  breath." 

WhUe  these  two  warriors  were  thus  settling  their  own  quarrel, 
the  Christians  bare  entered  the  city,  and  there  committed  great 
slaughter ;  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  what  remtuned  of  hia  army, 
taking  refuge  within  the  Tower  of  David,  there  intending  to  remain 
till  an  Egyptian  army,  which  was  on  its  way  to  aid  in  repellii^  the 
Crusaders,  should  come  to  their  help.  Ood&ey,  anxious  to  learn 
the  plans  of  the  Egyptian  leaders,  sends  off  a  spy,  having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  tongue,  to  watch  their  progress.  This 
spy,  being  a  servant  of  Tancred,  is  recognised  by  Erminia,  who 
was  in  the  Egyptian  camp,  and  she  secretly  reveals  their  plans  to 
the  spy,  and  returns  with  him  to  the  Christians,  where  immediate 
preparations  are  made  to  defeat  their  new  enemy.  Leaving  a  por- 
laon  of  his  troops  to  watch  the  Tower  of  David,  Godfrey  issues  from 
Jerusalem,  and  attacks  the  Egyptians,  who  are  defeated  with  great 
loss.  While  the  battle  is  raging,  a  sortie  is^made  by  the  Saracens 
who  are  cooped  up  in  the  tower ;  Aladin  is  met  and  slain  by  a 
Christian  knight,  but  Solyman  forces  bis  way  through  to  the  battle, 
and  lends  great  aid  to  the  Egyptians,  but  be  is  eventually  slain  by 
lUnaldo.  During  the  battle  Armida  also  makes  her  appearance, 
and  descrying  Rinaldo,  hesitatingly  between  hate  and  kve,  shoots 
an  arrow  at  him ;  hut  it  harmed  not  the  knight,  who  turned  aside 
from  her  in  scorn.  At  the  fall  of  Solyman,  Armida  strove  to  make 
her  escape,  and,  casting  away  her  armour,  was  about  to  commit 
suicide  by  plunging  an  arrow  into  her  bosom,  when  Rinaldo,  who 
bad  marked  her  flight  from  the  field  of  battle,  came  up  in  pursuit 
of  her  at  this  moment,  and  stayed  her  hand.  The  knight,  so 
recently  from  the  scene  of  strife,  began  at  once  to  urge  his  love,  and 
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praffamig  to  become  ber  cbampioD,  bvcoq  to  regain  her  dominioQB, 

aitd  restore  her  to  the  throne  of  her  fathers ;  and  now — 
"  Har  aogar,  li^  m>  fieree.  dinoIvM  tmj. 
And  gutUe  puaioiu  Iwu  ft  mijder  iw&j." 
Godfrey  by  this  time  has  driren  all  hie  enemies  from  the  field, 

and  the  long-wished-for  object  of  the  Cnisadera  has  been  gained,  for 

Hie  Holy  City  is  completely  in  their  posseasion— 
"And  M  yet  tha  d&j 
G»TO  from  the  woetcm  waves  the  parting  ray, 
Smft  to  the  mil*  the  glorioiu  victor  rode. 
The  domes  whore  Chriat  had  made  hia  bleat  abode. 
Still  in  hia  blood-atained  vest,  with  prinoely  train. 
The  impatient  chieftain  Mught  tha  aacrad  fane ; 
There  hung  hia  amu,  there  poured  his  votive  prayer, 
Kioed  hia  loved  Saviour'*  tomb,  ftnd  bowad  adoring  there." 

The  epic  of  which  the  preceding  forms  bnt  a  brief  epitome  has 
ens  been  one  of  the  most  popular  works  in  the  Italian  language — ■ 
tune  having  only  rendered  its  position  more  secure.  Eminent 
critics  have,  however,  written  sevwely  againet  the  prominent  place 
given  to  enchantments  in  "  Jerusalem  Delivered ;"  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  days  of  Tasso  these  things  were  thoroughly 
believed  in,  and  the  poet  only  availed  himself  (^  such  aids  in  con- 
sequence of  that  hehei.  The  poets  give  the  Saracenic  hosts  their 
rictories  through  the  help  of  evil  spirits ;  and  when  the  victory  lies 
Tith  ib&  Crusaders,  he  ever  attributes  Uieir  success  to  the  aid  of 
Heaven  ;  and  he  thus  again  meets  the  spirit  of  the  &ge  in  which 
the  poet  lived,  for  the  religion  of  hia  times  was  greatly  in  unison 
with  whatever  was  related  to  chivalry  and  martial  prowess.  Vol- 
taire, in  his  essay  on  "  Epic  Poetry,"  says — "  It  was  certainly  a 
toaster-stroke  in  Tasso  to  render  Aladin  odious.  The  reader  would 
otherwise  have  been  necessarily  interested  for  the  MaluumnedanB 
against  the  Christians,  whtnn  he  woold  have  been  tempted  to 
consider  as  a  band  of  vagabond  thieves,  who  had  a^eed  to  ramble 
from  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  order  to  devastate  a  country  they  had 
no  right  to,  and  to  massacre  in  cold  blood  a  venerable  prince,  more 
than  fourscore  years  old,  and  his  whole  people,  gainst  whom  they 
had  no  pretence  of  complaint.  Tasso  has,  with  great  judgment, 
represented  them  very  dififerently.  In  his  '  Jerusalem,'  they 
appear  to  be  an  army  of  heroes,  marching  under  a  chief  of  exalted 
virtue,  to  rescue  from  the  tyranny  of  infidels  a  country  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  birth  and  death  of  a  Qod.  The  subject  of 
his  poem,  considered  lq  this  view,  is  the  most  sublime  that  can  be 
imagined ;  be  has  treated  it  with  all  tiie  dignity  of  which  it  is 
worthy,  and  has  even  rendered  it  not  leas  interesting  than  it  is 
elevated."      Lamartine,  also,  in  leaking  of  the   motives  which 
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nude  the  poet  write  the  epic,  says — "  Urged  by  piety  no  less  than 
by  tlie  mose,  Tasao  dreamed  of  a  crusade  of  poetic  genius,  aspiring 
to  equal,  by  tbe  glory  and  the  sanctity  of  his  songs,  the  crusades  of 
the  lance  he  was  about  to  celebrate.  .  .  .  Religion,  chivaliy, 
poetry,  the  glozy  of  heavfai  and  earth,  the  hope  of  eternal  fame, 
all  combined  to  urge  him  to  the  undertaking." 

CoBLO  Ictus. 


UNDER  THE  VINES 

Undkk  the  vines,  where  the  golden  min  is  shining,  . 

And  the  purple  sky  glares  hot  above, 
Fleet  fly  the  hours  as  a  fairy  dream. 

Under  the  vines  with  the  girl  I  love. 
Ah !  what  care  I,  tiiough  life  be  abort, 

Whilst  around  my  heart  her  love  entwines  T 
Thoii^h  to-morrow  we  die,  we  have  lived  our  life. 

And  we  are  happy  under  the  vines. 
This  is  the  song  that  has  ever  been  sung, 

The  tale  that  has  ever  been  told. 
Since  iba  poet's  harp  first  woke  to  song, 

When  the  world  was  young  that  is  now  so  old. 
And  the  words  that  I  spoke  to  my  darling  to.nigfat, 

As  idly  we  watched  ^e  little  town, 
Were  spoken  a  thousand  years  ago, 

Under  the  vines  ae  tlie  sun  went  down. 


DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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~  CHAPTER  ni. 
Ur.  Binswkbd's  employmeDt  at  the  QoTemment  office  referred 
to  was  of  a  nature  wiach  did  not  bind  him  with  strictness  to  the 
hours  of  Uie  officers  who  were  on  the  establishment,  consequently 
it  was  not  regarded  as  a  strange  occurrence  that,  on  the  day  with 
which  our  tale  ia  now  conoemed,  he  did  Dot  put  in  an  appearance  at 
hia  desk  until  one  o'clock  p.m.  To  a  man  of  his  tact  and  deceptive 
ability,  the  task  of  referrii^  to  the  entry  he  sought  without  attract- 
in^  attention  was  not  a  difficult  one  ;  and  here  we  may  do  Mr. 
Bindweed  the  justice  to  say  that  he  bad  no  intention  of  destroying 
or  in  any  way  tampering  with  the  entry  in  question.  He  too  well 
knew  the  danger  of  such  a  risk  to  think  for  a  moment  of  running 
it.  The  limit  of  his  ambition  was  to  deceive  Mr.  Larpent,  and 
fraudulently  to  earn  his  £60. 

But  success  here  implied  further  trouble  and  manoeuvring  than 
was  involved  in  the  mere  production  of  a  clever  copy  of  the  marriage 
enU'y.  A  general  index  to  all  marriages  was  in  existence  at  the 
office — one  open  to  the  public  daily,  and  one  which  Mr.  Lnjpent 
would  be  sure  to  consult,  either  personally  or  by  means  of  an  ^nt, 
in  Older  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  agent  No.  1  had  done  his  work 
and  earned  bis  reward.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Wpent  might  be  successfully  deceived,  that  the  names  of  John 
Tiijlor  and  Arabella  Smithard,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
marriage  indexes  for  the  year  1861,  should,  at  all  events  foratime, 
be  withdrawn  from  public  observation. 

A  little  consideration  convinced  Mr.  Bindweed  that  he  need  be 
in  no  anxiety  respecting  one  of  these  names.  There  would,  of 
coarse,  be  hosts  of  John  Taylors  married  duringthe  year  in  question. 
No  person  deputed  to  find  the  marriage  would  dream  of  wading 
tbrough  these  hosts,  while,  by  looking  for  the  uncommon  name  of 
Smithard,  be  might  reduce  his  labours  to  mere  child's  play.  It  was 
clear  that  John  Taylor  might  take  care  of  himself;  Arabella 
Smithard  was  the  only  name  respectiiig  which  Mr.  Bindweed  need 
give  himself  any  trouble. 

No  sooner  was  the  regular  business  of  the  day  over  than  Mr. 
Bindweed  made  a  clever  excuse  for  visiting  the  public  room  where 
searches  took  place,  and,fOT  examining  the  indexes  in  which  his  main 
difficulty  lay. 

Fata  strangely  furth^«d  his  plans.     In  opening  the  volume 
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whidi  contuned  tlie  name  he  Bought,  he  diacoTered  th&t  a  single  leaf 
therein  had  become  loosened  by  ttie  wear  and  tear  involved  in  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  book  by  the  public.  The  stitches  which 
originally  held  it  had  given  way,  and  had  left  it  completely 
detached.  This  leaf,  as  Bindweed's- eye  at  first  informed  him,  was 
covered  with  William  Smiths,  and  the  page  preceding  it  also  bore  a 
column  of  the  same  common  name.  A  second  glance,  however, 
«howed  him  that  the  loose  page  was  not  entirely  occupied,  as  he  had 
anppoeed.  No ;  the  last  name  entered  upon  it  was  the  very  name 
he  wanted — the  name  Arabella  Smithard.  Capital!  He  might 
remove  this  sheet  until  all  danger  of  scrutiny  from  iSi.  Larpent  or 
his  deputies  should  be  at  an  end,  and  might  that  replace  it,  without 
fear  of  discovery  either  of  the  deficiency  while  it  was  abaemt,  or  of 
its  replacement  when  it  wati  restored.  The  voluminouaness  of  the 
William  Smiths  had  come  to  the  plotter's  aid.  The  Charles 
Smithard  heading  the  succeeding  page  would  fit  on  with  unim. 
peachahle  lexicographical  sequence,  either  to  the  latter  entry  of  the 
loosened  sheet,  m  to  that  of  ^e  one  preceding  it.  The  litde  pale 
man,  full  of  his  £60,  quietly  rolled  up  the  loose  leaf,  and  placing 
it  in  his  pocket,  restored  the  volume  to  its  proper  position,  and  noise- 
Jeeely  left  the  room. 

The  harder  half  of  bis  task  was  thus  eamly  over :  the  remaining 
half  he  now  set  himself  to  accomplish,  fie  rummaged  about  in  the 
office  until  he  found  an  andent,  damp,  and  mouldy  marriage  sheet, 
and  upon  this  he  produced,  in  weak  yellowish  ink— of  the  type 
usually  to  be  found  in  vestriee — a  common-place  looking  copy  of 
the  marri^e  entry  of  John  Taylor  and  Arabella  Smithard.  The 
vork  was  not  begun  until  the  coast  was  clear,  and  interruption 
unlikely.  It  was  finished  with  perfect  success  and  without  dis- 
covery. Mr.  Bindweed  now  cleverly  pierced  and  tore  tbe  edge  of 
the  leaf,  to  give  the  impression  that  it  ,had  been  forcibly  removed 
from  its  volume ;  and  then  with  keen  satisfaction  scanned  tbe  results 
of  his  labour.  It  was  only  the  signature  of  the  officiating  de^yman 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  of  which  (as  to  handwriting)  he  had  been  at 
the  pains  to  make  a  fac-timiie.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that  never 
had  his  success  been  bo  complete  as  in  the  imitation  o£  that  s^na- 
(ure.  It  was  well,  he  reEected,  that  such  should  be  the  case.  fifr. 
Larpent  wag  more  than  usually  wide-awake,  and  had  doubtless  well 
acquainted  himself  with  the  huidwritingof  the  Rev.  Andrew  Strong. 
The  remainder  of  the  entry,  which  might  have  been  transcribed 
from  tbe  original  by  any  one  whom  it  might  have  pleased  the  clergy, 
man  so  to  employ,  was  of  course  opma.  to  no  question  by  a  person 
in  Mr.  Larpent's  position.  Mr.  Bindweed  was  satisfied  that  he  had 
guned  his  £60. 

Eight  o'clo^  again  fbuod  him  in  the  presence  of  his.  patron  and 
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emphTO-.  I^  clev^  little  nscal  was  now  thonmghly  on  his  gnaid. 
He  represented  with  a  woe.begoae  &C8  the  risks  w  hich  he  had  beeoi 
numii^,  and  the  nerve  that  he  had  needed  in  the  accomphshment 
ofhia  task.  Snocess,  however,  oconplete  and  triumphant,  had,  be 
explained,  attended  and  crowned  his  bold  and  dangerous  effort. 
Se  told  the  story,  not  of  a  leaf  abstracted  from  the  indexes,  bnt  of 
an  entry  cleverly  erased  there&om ;  finaDy  producing  his  copy  of 
the  marriage  record  itself,  with  the  affirmation  that  no  further  proof 
(rfthe  obnoxious  ceremomy  now  remained  in  the  Becord  Office  of 
Hatfliee,  Matches,  and  Despatches. 

ifr.  Larpent,  on  his  part,  did  his  clever  best.  By  sundry  aod 
sndden  questionings,  he  tested  hia  employi't  fidelity  on  every  side. 
He  scanned  the  water-maik  npon  the  paper,  which  gave  a  date ; 
bnt  here  Bindweed  had  been  on  hia  guard,  and  was  well  prepared 
for  scrutiny.  He  examined  the  writii^  minutely,  but  no  vulgar 
flourish  betrayed  the  tme  penman ;  the  entry  was  written,  from 
end  to  end,  in  a  neat  and  somewhat  feminine  hand.  He  lastly  con- 
centrated bis  attention  upon  the  signature  of  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Stroi^;  and  this,  too,  deceived  and  satisfied  him.  The  careless' 
clerical  scrawl  was  imitated  with  an  easy  fidelity  which  completdy 
and  finally  disarmed  his  suspicions.  Tearing  tiie  sheet  into  frag- 
ments, he  verily  believed,  as  he  threw  them  into  the  fire,  that  the 
lut  written  evidence  of  the  marriage  which  he  wished  to  bury  in 
oblivion  was  indeed  and  in  truth  destroyed  ;  that  Frank  Thoroboye 
conM  now  produce  no  legal  document  by  vrhidi  he  might  show 
Umself  free  to  marry  Rose  Martyn.  One  final  check,  however,  he 
natdved  to  practise  upon  Mr.  Bindweed's  work.  He  reeolved  to  , 
send — as  the  wary  Bindweed  had  supposed  he  would  do— to  search 
tlie  marriage  indexes.  If  nothing  were  found,  he  could  not  help 
admittittg  to  himself  that  Bindweed  would  be  entitled  to  his  £60. 

Mr.  Bindweed,  guessing  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  payment 
of  his  reward,  and  being,  as  the  reader  is  awu«,  folly  pr^>ared;to 
ineet  any  official  search  on  the  morrow,  did  not  complain  of  the 
postponement,  but  fixed  an  hour  on  the  next  day  for  calling  again, 
at  which  time  it  was  agreed  that  his  stipulated  fee  should  be  forth- 
conung.  As  he  retired  Mr,  Larpent  gave  a  large,  long  sigh  of  rehef. 
Kow  that  his  documentary  difBcuIties  were  (as  he  supposed)  sur- 
mounted, be  b^an  to  see  his  way  with  clearness,  and  to  breathe 
fieely.  Yes,  it  was  everything,  he  reflected,  to  have  disposed  of 
the  written  proofe  of  the  marriage  ;  for,  by  happy  accident,  the  only 
other  proof  of  any  consequence — the  living  person  of  the  eccentrio 
and  daring  Arabella  Taylor — ^was  not  likely  to  come  in  his  way. 
That  lady  (as  rumour  hinted,  npon  careful  qaestioning)  had  retired 
into  penitent  seclusion,  and  was  now  devoting  herself,  with  the 
«Mrgy  which  she  had  formerly  expended  upon  less  praiseworthy 
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enterprises,  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  If  Frank  Thoroboye 
should  ever  coQceive  the  idea  of  bringing  forward  this  repentant 
female  as  a  wituesa  to  his  bachelorhood ;  and  if — supposing  her 
present  mood  to  be  correctly  represented — she  would  doubtless  be 
ready  tocome  before  the  public  iu  such  a  capacity  upon  being  made 
aware  of  Thoroboye's  situation,  the  boylike  intelligence  might  easily 
be  gulled  once  more — the  honest  eyes  easily  be  blinded  by  a 
judicious  injection  of  a  little  well-selected  dust. 

Seasoning  thus,  Mr.  Larpent  fell  into  a  fit  of  rejoicing  at  Mrs. 
Taylor's  convenient  penitence  and  retirement ;  and  not  forgetting 
others,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  good  fortune, 
he  indulged  a  congratulatory  thought  on  behalf  of  that  worthy  per. 
Eonage,  Taylor,  whose  wishes  on  the  subject  of  his  erratic  wife  he 
could  easily  understand. 

"  Poor  Taylor !"  he  muttered,  showing  h>s  ivory  teeth  ;  "  lucky 
for  him  that  Arabella  is  pleased  to  subside  in  this  accommodating 
style  I" 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Our  story  may  now  best  be  continued  in  the  following  cone- 
Bpondeuce  between  Frank  Thoroboye  and  Lucifer  Larpent : — 

"  Jermyn-street,  St.  James's,  17th  Kovember,  1864. 
"  Drab  Lahpekt, — Veiy  bad  ttwlay,  and  in  bed.  No  success  yester- 
day at  Westhaven.  Came  up  by  a  late  tnun,  half  dead.  I  questioned 
the  clerk,  but  he  seems  almost  foolish,  and  can  romember  nothing  to  oaaist 
me.  One  thing  about  the  I'egiatere  etrikes  me  as  being  very  odd.  Some 
entries  are  entirely  missing  from  the  year  1861  ;  indeed,  I  think  it  is  just 
at  the  veTy  place  where  Aiabella  Smithanl's  man-iage  should  appear  that 
this  deficiency  occurs.  1  ^aw  a  duplicate  book  as  well  as  that  which  is 
generally  seoi'died.  Hei-e  precisely  the  same  numbers  afe  also  wanting  ss 
in  the  other  volume.  Tell  me  whether  you  attoch  any  importance  to  this 
tircnmstance ;  and  if  not,  how  can  you  account  for  the  absence  of  the 
entty  we  want.  Excuse  this  writing.  I  am  so  lU  I  can  scarcely  hold  my 
pcu  Heaven  help  me  I  Send  an  immediate  answer,  or  come  to 
"Yours  affectionately, 

"  FBA.NK  ThOBOBOTE. 

"L.  Larpent,  Esq." 

"  Bedford -row,  17th  Novembei-,  1864. 

"Dear  Thoroboye,— -This  is  very  unfortunate,  and  perplexing.  I 
have  thought  a  great  de^  of  what  you  say  respecting  the  missing  entries 
and  I  am  unable  to  suppose  that  the  deficiency  represents  any  fraudulent 
abetractjon  of  a  leaf  or  leaves  from  the  register-book.  The  general  public, 
I  suppose,  have  no  access  to  the  duplicate  copy,  it,  then,  they  bad 
tamp^vd  with  one  book,  the  other  would  still  remtun  a  witness  against 
them.    The  fact  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  volumes  seems  to  surest 
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the  Hlea  that  there  vras  an  error  »  tA»  origtHal  dim/ii'iff  of  one,  hy  vUch  cer- 
t«iD  leaves  (aod  with  them  cetttun  priated  nnmbere)  were  omitted.  Upon 
discorering  this  omission,  the  clergyman  would  naturalty  take  eheeta  from 
the  duplicate  volume,  in  order  to  make  the  two  correspond.  I  am  obliged 
lo  confess,  therefore,  that  I  can  draw  no  comfort  for  you  from  the  deficien(7 
which  you  describe.  I  am  afraid  tha^  by  some  unlucky  omission,  the 
iMiriage  entries  were  not  duly  made  at  the  time  the  wedding  was 
sdemnised.  You  are,  perhaps,  awai'e  that  a  copy  of  every  marriage  which 
is  duly  re^tered  is  sent,  afW  a  certain  time,  to  the  Record  Office  of 
Hatches,  Matches,  and  Despatches,  in  this  city.  Upon  receiving  your 
letter,  I  immediately  despatched  a  cODfidentioI  messenger  to  that  office,  in- 
etructing  him  to  search  with  the  greatest  core  for  the  marriage  which  we 
require.  (I  should  have  made  this  move  before  sending  you  to  Westhaven, 
hsi)  it  not  struck  me  that  it  would  relieve  your  feeliugs  to  investigate  the 
mslter  yourself  upon  the  spot  where  the  mmiiage  occun'ed.)  After  a 
painstaking  investigation,  the  messenger  has  returned  to  tell  me  that  no 
record  of  the  marriage  in  question  can  be  discovered.  The  name 
'Arabella  Smithard,'  which  I  instructed  him  to  search  for,  as  being  less 
common  than  '  John  Taylor,'  is  to  he  found  nowhere ;  and  this  it  is  which 
coDviuces  me  that  the  marriage  has  never  propetly  been  recorded. 

"I  am  much  distressed  that  you  shonld  be  ill  at  this  perplexing  juuc- 
tore.  Fray  get  the  best  advice  directly.  I  shall  see  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  Tour  note  to  Miss  Martyn  was  despatched  immediately  yon 
left  me. 

"Tours, 

"  Fbahcis  THOBOBorE,  Esq."  "  L.  L." 

"  Jermyn-street,  St.  James's,  2nd  December,  1864. 
Dbab  L&rpent, — A  thousand  tiianks  to  you  for  your  great  kindness 
to  me  during  my  sickness  and  trouble.  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  the 
idvioe  you  gave  me,  when  you  called  yesterday,  is  advice  which,  sooner  or 
later,  I  must  follow,  and  that  I  must  prepare  myself  to  meet  the  awful 
alumty  of  final  separation  from  my  darling  Rose.  When  I  wrote  to  her, 
I  promised  immediately  to  produce  such  evidence  as  would  acquit  me,  and 
I  un  no  nearer  the  production  of  that  evidence  to-day  than  I  was  at  first. 
Even  she  heraelf  must  doubt  me  by  this  time. 

"  Was  there  ever  sach  on  unfortunate  man  as  I  7  In  the  names  of 
tralh  and  justice,  where  can  the  lost  register  be  ?  But  I  am  forgetting : 
your  theoTy  is,  that  the  marriage  was  never  properly  registered  at  all. 
God  help  me  to  bear  the  dire  consequences  of  this  omission !  Oh,  my 
deu  fellow  !  I  am  paying  now^-how  heavily  no  one  can  know — for  the 
act  of  precipitate  folly  which  I  was  guilty  of  at  the  outset  of  my 
manhood, 

"Uy  kind,  good  doctor — to  whom  I  have  told  the  cause  of  my  present 
illness  and  misery — recommends  for  me  immediate  change  of  scene.  I 
shall  try  to  follow  hia  advice,  and  shall  go  abroad  so  soon  as  I  am  able  to 

"  Ught  we  not,  do  yon  think,  as  a  last  resource  tmck  the  nnhqipy 
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woman  who  has  been  the  tmfortonate  canee  of  all  mf  Borrow  ?    Wonld  net 
a  Btatemoit  from  her  snpply  the  place  of  the  raiauDg  document  ?    Snral; 
she  could  be  penuoded  to  make  floch  a  BUtement.     Do  think  of  thii  I 
"  Good-bye,  old  fellow  1 

"  YouTB  oSectionatelj, 

"  Fbask  Tkobobote." 
"luIiAaPENT,  Esq," 

"Bedford-row,  3rd  December,  1864. 

"  Deav  Thobobotb, — ^Tour  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  finding  of 
Arabella  Taylor  gaye  me,  upon  a  first  penisal  of  yonr  note,  a  ray  of  hope 
and  comfort.  But  upon  fnrtber  considering  the  matter,  I  must  candidly 
admit  that  such  hope  has  been  completely  dispelled. 

"  Supposisg  that  we  fooud  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  that  she  were  wiUing  to 
make 'each  a  statement  as  you  surest,  could  we  hope  that  the  testimony 
thns  borne  would  wragh  with  Mr.  Mariyn  ?  It  greatly  pains  me  to 
acknowledge  that  this  question  most  bo  answered  in  the  negative.  We 
could  support  the  woman's  solitary  assertion  by  no  documentary  evidence 
whatever ;  how,  then,  oonld  we  expect  Mr.  Martyn  to  believe  na  ?  He 
would  infallibly  suspect  her  of  being  a  paid  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  to 
prove  a  he.  < 

"  I  feel  bound  to  be  preuse  and  direct,  but  it  costs  me  a  great  efibrt 
to  write  thus.  I  should  have  called  upon  you  this  morning,  but  a  press 
of  bunnees  engagements  has  prevented  me  irom  doing  so. 

"  Tours, 

"Francis  Thobobote,  Ebii"  "L.  3*'* 

"  Jermyn-street,  St.  James's,  €th  December,  1864. 

"Dear  Lasfknt, — I  see  only  too  plunly  the  force  of  the  objections 
expressed  in  your  note  received  three  days  since.  I  wish  I  had  been  able 
to  reply  to  that  note  earUer,  but  I  have  been  far  too  miserable  to  make 
the  effort.  I  went  out  of  doois,  for  the  first  time,  yesterday.  I  was 
very  anxious  to  call  at  your  chambers,  which  are  closely  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  hi^inees  now  at  an  end  for  ever,  but  my  coun^ 
felled  me, 

"  Good-bye  I  I  am  just  leaving  for  Paris.  Dear  fellow  I  it  is  only 
your  sympathy  and  fidelity  which  nerve  me  to  make  this  eStoL  Heaven 
bless  you  for  your  helpful  counsels  and  for  your  priceless  friendship  !  I 
shall  never  forget  your  kindness  and  devotion.  Take  compassion  upon 
me  still,  and  let  me  bear,  now  and  then,  how  lie  is— my  poor,  lost  lUlle 
Bosel 

"Address,  for  the  present.  Sold  d»  Lonnrt. 

"  Tours  ever  afiectdonately, 

"  FsANK  Thobobou." 

"li.  Lakfemt,  Esq." 


CHAPTER  V. 
Larpemt  hod  succeeded.    The  {dotting  dictated  ^dtiRf^fbemoit 
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pasnon  for  Bose  Martyn  had  so  for  gone  ■well.  When  he  fouod 
that  Horoboye  yras  really  out  of  the  way,  he  experienced  intel- 
lectual sensations  akin  to  thoee  of  tbe  dnld  who,  with  a  puzzle- 
map  of  Europe  before  him,  beholds  all  intricacies,  even  those  of  the 
petty  German  States,  mastered  and  arranged,  and  tTiumphantly 
ci»itemidat«s  the  ease  of  his  remaining  task,  ae  exhibited  in  the 
bold  and  simple  joints  of  the  Russian  empire.  Yee,  bis  road  was 
dear  now — Ihere  was  no  longer  any  external  barrier  between  him 
and  the  wtmian  he  loved.  And  further,  he  would  now  {wefer  bi» 
mit  at  great  advantage.  Auld  Sobin  Gray  (taken  ae  Ihe  symbol 
<rf  a  fall  purse)  is  always,  aa  Mr.  I^ipent  was  well  aware,  certain 
of  the  support  of  an  impecunious  papa ;  and  it  was  not  by  accident 
that  Mr.  Martyn's  pecuniary  sitoation  had  been  rendered  one  of 
dependence  on  the  aspirant  for  the  hand  of  Hr.  Martyn's  daughter. 
Uncover,  since  in  the  present  case  Auld  Bobin  waa  anythii^  but 
dd,  and  remarkably  handsome  and  &sCLnating,  that  gendeman  felt 
great  confidence  in  his  ability  to  cut  out  absent  Jamie,  even  with 
tbe  youne  lady  herself.  The  game  then  h^g  now,  as  Mr.  I^rpent 
Donceived,  in  his  own  bands,  he  proceeded  to  play  it.  The  winto* 
moved  on,  bnt  somehow  he  made  no  way.  She  liked  him  to  come. 
9ie  would  talk  to  him  kindly  on  general  subjects  by  the  hour. 
Bnt  she  welcomed  him — and  he  knew  it — only  fear  the  lost  one's 
nke;  only  because  of  tbe  kindness  and  friendship  which  she 
I  b^ieved  him  to  have  shown  to  her  darlii^  Frank.  Silent  ever  on 
tlK  one  subject  which  filled  her  soul,  little  Bose  lived  on  from  day 
to  day — she  knew  not  how — a  weak  and  colourless  life,  like  that  of 
ft  plant  on  which  the  sunlight  never  falls ;  battling  from  hour  to 
Iwur  with  the  horrid  doubt  of  her  lover — battling,  and  never 
yi^ing  for  a  moment. 

^here  is  a  poor  little  animal  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  which 
eujeavours  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  its  lib^ty  by  indulging  in 
Ute  amusement  of  repeatedly  tumii^  head  over  heels  at  a  particular 
^t  in  his  limited  run.  Human  animals,  being  deprived  of  their 
greater  blessings,  are  wont  to  resort  to  expedients  no  less  pitiful, 
in  order  to  involve  their  stunted  lives  in  some  amount  of  illusion. 
To  this  end  poor  Bose  now  took  to  executing  complicated  patterns 
in  tatting,  learnt Czemy's  " £kude»  da  la  VelocUe"  all  through, 
and  began  to  copy  an  enormous  engraving  in  pen.and-ink.  But 
DOW  a  new  and  unlooked-for  difBculty  baulked  the  passionate 
aspirant  for  her  love.  Her  health  began  to  fiul.  The  star-like 
eyes  grew  pretematurally  large  and  Inight.  The  rosy-pink  of  her 
cheek,  once  pure  and  soft  as  that  of  the  "islet"  on  chesnut 
bloesoms,  gave  [dace  to  deep  but  changeful  flames.  She  seldom 
Bat  up  now;    she  oftenest  lay  upon  her  couch  in  weaiy,  dreamy 
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Ue  sav  tbe  change.  He  knew  that  it  vaa  his  own  work, 
and  he  b^an  to  dread  tbe  FroTidence  whom  he  had  defied.  By 
thin  time  he  had  made  known  his  passbn  to  Mr.  Martin,  and  had 
received  the  old  man's  promise  of  future  support.  "  By.and-bye," 
tbe  sad  father  bad  said,  "  by.and-bye  ;  when  she  is  stronger  I  will 
urge  her  to  accept  your  bonoui'able  and  disinterested  love."  But 
of  what  benefit  had  that  promise  been  1  Of  none.  L&rpent  could 
not  venture  to  approach  the  subject  of  bis  affection  in  addreBsing 
tbe  suffering  girl  herself.  The  sight  of  her  pale  face  closed  his  lips 
and  paralysed  his  tongue.  He  dared  not  obtrude  upon  that 
wounded  heart  bis  selfish  guilty  love.  He  was  a  wonder  to  him- 
self. He  seemed  to  be  under  a  apeil — one  from  which  be  was 
powerless  to  get  fi^e.  And  daily  he  read  more  clearly  than  before 
upon  tbe  maiden's  face  the  ugly  word — death.  "  No,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  she  shall  not  die.  Medicine  and  time  shall  give  her  to 
me  yet."  And  now  he  heaped  new  benefits  upon  the  old  man  and 
his  sick  daughter,  and  reaped  harvests  of  implicit  faith  from  the 
former — of  gentle  gratitude  from  the  latter.  He  scoured  the  town 
to  find  dainties  for  the  fickle  appetite.  He  hunted  ufi  the  notabili- 
ties of  physic,  ami  many  learned  fingers  pressed  in  turn  the  girl's 
throbbing  wrist.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  No  M.D.  could  minister 
to  the  mind  diseased.  Bose  grew  worse.  The  couch  was  forsaken, 
«nd  she  took  to  her  bed.  In  mingled  anger  and  alarm  at  the 
Providence  whom  he  could  not  resist,  Larpent  saw  tbe  object  after 
which  he  had  plotted  torn  from  him  by  a  process  that  no  plotting 
could  withsttuid.  But  despite  bis  dismay  and  vexation,  bis 
devotion  was  still  unremitted.  He  now  discovered,  and  proceeded 
to  provide  for,  a  new  necessity.  Miss  Martyn  must  have,  be  said, 
a  regular  professional  nurse — one  to  watch  and  meet  her  wants 
incessantly.  The  confidential  Bindweed  was  deputed  to  negotiate 
for  such  an  attendant. 

Tbe  deputy  immediately  set  off  for  one  of  those  institutions 
fr^m  which  duly  trained  nurses  may  be  hired.  He  easily  found  the 
place  he  sought.  A  large,  dull  house  it  was,  in  a  quiet,  old- 
fashioned  comer  of  Bloomsbury.  Was  tbe  matron  inl  Tea, 
answered  a  pair  of  firm-set  feminine  lips,  while  a  pair  of  soft,  but 
strangely  bright  eyes,  scanned  the  person  of  tbe  inquirer.  Pos- 
sibly, however,  the  required  information  might  be  given  without 
application  to  the  matax>n,  who  was  mu<di  engaged  ?  Mr.  Bind. 
weed  explained  that  he  had  been  sent  by  a  gentleman  named 
Larpent,  of  Bedford-row,  to  hire  a  nurse  for  a  young  lady  named 
M^yn,  of  Guildford-street ;  and  tbe  woman  who  had  admitted 
him  now  led  the  way  to  a  small  waiting-room,  that  she  might 
tiiere  hear  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  grasping  little  Bindweed  was  not  wholly  insensible  to 
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femaJa  channs ;  and  the  qniet,  good>lookiDg  woman,  with  whom  he 
DOW  found  himself  leU-d-tite,  temporarily  drew  his  thoughts  out  of 
their  ordinary  course.  Insensibly  acted  on  by  the  attiKCtions  of 
tbia  lady,  and  perhaps  flattered  by  the  rapt  attention  with  which 
she  listened  to  his  observations,  he  grew  more  cconmunicative  than 
uBtial,  and  threw  out  mysteiious  hints  as  to  the  true  caum  of  Rose 
Martjm's  illness,  which  hints,  in  course  of  talk^  grew  into  plain 
flta(«ment8. 

*'  I  understand  the  case,"  said  the  nurse,  at  last ;  "  it  must  be 
one  needing  prompt  attention.  I  am  myself  disengaged,  and  will 
shortly  return  with  you  to  Quildford-street. "  She  now  left  the 
room  to  arrange  the  matter  with  the  matron  of  the  establishment, 
ftod  re-appeared  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ready  to  accompany 
Bindweed. 

"Caution!  cautioni"  said  the  little  man  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  beside  her  towards  Guildibrd-street.  But  fcff  once  tSx. 
Bindweed's  discretion  was  a  little  behindhand. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TsE  fogs  of  winter  were  lifted  off  London,  and  blue  skies  began 
(0  wear  a  spring-like  smile.  No  improTement  had  taken  place  in 
tba  sick  room,  "  Wcvse  and  worse, "  reported  the  doctors,  gravely ; 
''DO  positive  organic  disease,  but  a  gradual  failing  of  nervoiu 
energy."  Such  was  the  dietum  repeated  iu  reply  tQ  each  new 
inqniiy.  But  Bose  had  found  in  the  new  nurse  a  true  and  tender 
Friend.  Never  was  attendant  eo  watchful  and  devoted  as  this  quiet 
hnght-eyed  woman;  and  the  more  than  professional  gentleness 
vluch  she  displayed  towards  the  invalid,  soon  reached  the  invalid's 
leart.  Rose  was  not  long  in  learning  to  love  Mrs.  Marshall  as  she 
loved  scarcely  any  one  else. 

Somehow  or  other  Mr.  Larpent — continually  hovering  about  the 
hoase,  to  the  prejudice,  one  would  think,  of  his  client's  interesta — 
discovered  the  existence  of  this  affection.  He  actually  b^an  to 
iurn  with  jealousy  towards  the  nurse,  and  to  contemplate  her  dis- 
missal. However,  as  he  had  never  once  come  across  her  since  she 
entered  the  house,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find  an  excuse  for 
sending  her  away ;  accordingly  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  her 
presence  and  influence  in  the  sick  rocmi  with  the  best  grace  he 
oould. 

The  consequences  of  Rose's  regard  for  her  nurse— whom  the  girl 

had  quickly  discovered  to  be  superior   to  her  present  poeitioQ— 

were  important.      The  real  causes  of  Rose's  illness  were  gradually 

wluqiered  into  the  sympathising  woman's  ears,  and  by  d^^rees  Mrs 

21— J  « 
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Uarshall  learnt  the  whole  of  the  sad  hiBtot7  the  events  of  which  had 
brought  her  einkLog  charge  into  the  melancholy  petition  she  now 
occupied.  Upon  this  enlightenment  Hose's  destiny  was  tutning, 
although  she  knew  it  not.  Had  it  been,  she  sometimes  asked 
herself,  that  Mrs.  Marshall  had  invited  and  encouraged  her  con- 
fidences ?  She  could  not  positively  answer  the  question.  At  any 
rate,  they  had  been  imparted  with  willingness,  and  some  solid  relief 
seemed  to  accrue  to  the  sad  young  heart,  now  that  it  had  found  an 
outlet  for  the  expression  of  its  grief  and  distress. 

The  quiet  woman  continued  to  do  her  appointed  work  with  her 
uenal  patient  tenderness.  But  as  Kose  did  not  fail  to  discover,  th&t^ 
were  strange  evidences  of  subdued  excitement  in  her  maxmer ; 
there  was  a  growing  eagerness  and  intensity  in  her  eye  ;  and  the 
inward  emotion  thus  betokened  could  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by 
anything  included  in  the  monotonous  routine  of  tb6  sick  room. 
Depressed  Mrs.  Marshall  might  have  been  expected  to  be,  but  that 
she  should  he  excited  was  puzzling.  Sometimes  waking  suddenly 
&om  her  troubled  slumbers  Rose  would  find  her  nurse  in  tears ;  her 
lips  moving  quickly  as  though  she  imagined  herself  to  be  engaged 
in  some  momentous  convOTeation,  or  her  fingers  busy  with  writing- 
materiab,  which  would  quickly  disappettr  as  the  invalid  stirred  and 
spoke. 

But  meanwhile  the  girl's  life  was  hanging  on  a  thread. 
Nobody  had  known  the  awful  severity  of  Sose's  heart  sufferings ; 
but  every  one  could  see  that  they  were  fast  wearing  out  her  sensitive 
physical  organisation.  But  for  Mrs.  Marshall  she  would  now 
assuredly  have  sunk.  That  strange  woman,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  unrest  from  which  she  herself  appeared  to  suffer,  had  a 
carious  way  of  injecting  into  the  mind  of  the  sick  and  broken- 
hearted maiden,  drops  of  mysterious  soothing  and  comfort.  The 
tonic  power  of  these  hopeful  thoughts  helped  the  little  one  to  bear 
up,  and  carried  her  through  the  crisis  of  her  life's  great  sickness. 
Mrs.  Marahall  became  more  restless  and  impatient  than  ever. 
Once  she  had  been  mysteriously  absent  from  the  house  for  a  full 
hour,  when  eveTy  one  thought  she  was  at  her  post.  She  seemed  to 
listen  with  on  agonised  e^emess  to  every  footfall  that  sounded 
upon  the  doorstep,  to  every  knock  and  ring,  to  every  voice  in  the 
hall  below. 

One  April  day,  when  the  trees  about  the  Foundling  were  bud. 
ding  into  life,  when  the  voices  of  the  orphans  seemed  to  express  the 
hopes  and  promises  of  spring,  when  tie  golden  light  of  a  joyful 
morning  sun  was  streaming  in  upon  Rose'sjoyless  face,  there  came 
a  sudden  short  knock  at  the  street-door.  She  had  been  dozing 
wearily,  and  dreaming  (despite  the  ext«iial  evidences  of  returning 
summer)  that   there  would  be  "  spring  no   more ;  that  nature's 
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ancient  power  was  loet."  The  moment  the  knock  sounded,  her 
dream  was  over,  and  she  started  up  wide  awake.  Her  eyes  glowed 
with  a  sudden  Cre ;  ttnd  her  beautiful  face  now  emaciated  ittto  a 
deathlike  thiiinesB,  might,  as  it  heoame  flooded  for  the  moment  with 
intense  crimson,  have  recalled  to  a  poetic  mind,  that  lovely  plaat 
of  Virginia  which  fades  from  beauty  to  beauty,  and  blushes  as  it 
dies. 

Sut  the  parallel  wae  soon  to  be  at  an  end.  Rose's  blush 
betokened  no  impending  resolution ;  it  told  of  new  life.  In  an 
instant  the  nurse  was  at  the  girl's  side. 

"Hiss  Boee,  darling,"  she  said,  "try  to  be  perfectly  calm  for 
a  Uttle  while.  Tour  ears  have  told  you  Uie  truth.  Mr.  Thoroboye 
ishffle;  and,  believe  me,  trust  me — ^he  will  never  leave  you  again!" 

The  astonished  girl  looked  the  nurse's  face  through  and  througb. 
In  that  face  they  read  the  astounding  truth  that  somehow  or  other 
wonderful  deliverance  had  come. 

"Yes,  my  darling  girl,"  continued  the  niu-se,  bursting  into  tears, 
"we  are  goii^  to  try  my  prescription,  now  that  every  other  has 
Med.  Don't  be  frightened  or  surprised  dear,  any  loiter.  My 
amiing  to  you  has  teen  ordered  by  Providence,  and  He  through  me, 
bas  brought  about  that  which  will  cure  you  !  My  love,  my  innocent 
iQJtued  darling,  /  have  caused  your  Eockness — will  you  ever  forgive 
me !  And  now  /  must  heal  you.  Thank  Heaven,  it  is  in  my  power 
to  do  to !  Yes,  it  is  true  indeed  that  I  have  wronged  you — wronged 
JOQ  more  deeply  than  you  dream ;  but  my  prayer  Is  heard  at  last, 
uui  I  am  permitted  to  repair  this  grievous  wrong.  Look  at  my 
&ce,  and  see  whether  I  am  about  to  deceive  you.  Watch  it :  can  you 
"iniply  brust  the  assurance  I  am  going  to  giveV 

Base  looked  into  the  e^es  which  were  beaming  with  truth  and 
liaj^y  relief,  and  quelling  the  rising  question  as  to  what  Mrs. 
Maishall  could  possibly  have  to  do  with  her  .sad  history,  she 
brightened  into  her  old  happy  self  and  said — "  I  trust  you  entirely ; 
whatever  you  say  I  will  believe  and  rest  upon." 

"  Then  I  tell  yon,"  said  Mrs.  Marshall,  "  that  Frank  Thoroboye 
is  yours  again, — undoubtedly  and  for  ever  yours — from  this  day 
forward.  I  must  now  go  to  him,  and  he  will  soon  tell  you  so 
himsdf." 

Rose  leant  her  head  back  upon  her  pillow  ;  she  could  not  speak, 
bnt  she  did  believe.  Her  intellect  remained  unsatisfied ;  but  her 
heart  was  full  of  a  wondrous  faitii  whose  very  strength  was  the 
ssEuruice  of  fruition. 

Mrs.  Marshall  left  the  room.  As  she  did  so,  a  servant  met  her 
and  told  her  that  she  was  wanted  in  the  parlour  below.  Heaven 
knows  what  an  effort  it  cost  her  to  obey  the  summons  1  Beaven 
knows  how  much  cause  she  had  to  ahrink  from  the  coming  inter- 
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▼iev  I  But  her  pnrpose  was  strong,  for  her  errand  was  one  of  life 
and  death  for  innoce&t  little  Bose.  This  consideration  vanquished 
her  reluctance,  and  urged  her  forward.  Frank  Thoroboye  stood 
silent  as  she  entered.  When  hie  eye  fell  upon  her,  his  olive-tinted 
face  paled  into  a  death-like  hue,  and  his  powerful  &ame  nhook  like 
an  aspen  in  an  autumnal  tempest.  Before  him  was  the  woman 
whom  he  had  once  called  his  wife !  She  never  raised  her  eyes.  She 
crossed  the  room  to  where  he  stood,  and  then  bursting  into  tears,  fell 
at  his  feet,  "  making  her  face  a  darkness"  from  bim,  as  Ouinevere 
once  made  hers  a  darkness  from  the  king.  "Ohl"  she  cried, 
passionately,  "  can  you  ever,  ever  forgive  me  I  What  a  miserable 
wretch — what  a  guilty  wretch  I  am!" 

This  conduct  immediately  produced  a  change  in  Mr.  Frank 
Horoboye's  demeanour.  He  instantly  shook  off  bis  agitation  and 
horror,  and  taking  tlie  weeping  woman  by  both  hand^,  be  said  with 
characteristic  energy — "Now  my  dear,  good  creature,  my  poor 
Arabella — donU.  Let  me  b^  you  to  get  up  and  be  happy.  So 
you  are  the  '  Mrs.  Marshall  who  wrote  to  me  at  Paris,  begging  me 
for  the  love  of  Heaven  to  come  here  at  once  ?  You  are  ihe  nnise 
who,  with  my  help,  can  completely  cure  the  darling  invalid 
upstairs  t  I  see  it  iJl.  And  now,  Arabella,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven 
myself,  I  solemnly  assure  you  that,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
fiwgiveyou.  Get  up,  there's  a  good  girl!  That's  right  (handing 
her  to  a  chair)  ;  now  we  shall  get  on.  I  see  by  your  face  that  your 
plans  are  not  likely  to  fail,  and  that  you  have  brought  me  here  to- 
day on  no  disappointing  errand.  Yea,  you  did  very  wrong,  poor 
thing!  but  now  you  are  going  to  set  everything  straight.  And, 
after  all,  tiiat  rascal  Taylor  was  a  thousand  times  more  blame- 
worthy than  you.  How  truly  you  loved  him !  and  he  drove  you  to 
jealous  desperation  by  his  wicked  neglect.  He  changed  into  a 
foolish  adventuress  the  woman  who  might  have  been  always  fais 
faithful,  affectionate  wife  !  If  I  could  only  get  hold  of  him !" 

"You  would  show  him  mercy  I  trust,  for  I  love  him  still," 
answered  the  woman,  calming  herself.  "  Perhaps,  too,  he  is  not  as 
inaccessible  as  you  suppose." 

Frank  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

"Idsten,"  continued   Mrs.    Taylor,  "you   know  that   I  have 
deeply  wronged  and   injured  you ;  that  under  the  influence  of  a  : 
morbid  revenge  which  amounted  almost  to  insanity,  I,  several  years  ^ 
your  senior,  deceived  your  unsuspecting  youth,  took  advantage  of  ' 
your  impulsive  nature,  and  made  you  the  victim  of  a  plot  by  which 
I  inteoded  to  spite  my  faithless  husband.     You  forgive  me — and 
wttii  that,  perhaps,  I  should  be  content ;  and  yet,  if  you  csn,  and  b> 
what  extent  you  are  able,  excuse  as  well  as  forgive.     Bemember 
dke  drcumstances  of  my  bringing  up  and  early  womanhood ;  that  I 
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was  left  in  in&ncy  a  friendless  orphan,  under  gaardians  who  cared 
not  for  me  astraw;  tliat  attheripet^of  five-and-twentylgaveall 
the  love  of  a  heart  which  had  never  loved  before,  to  a  man  who  (mly 
feigned  to  love  me  that  be  might  gain  my  fortune ;  that  this  man 
Wing  secured  to  himself  the  greater  portion  of  my  property, 
utterly  deserted  me — and  judge  the  ugly  sequel — the  story  of  my 
falsehoods,  of  my  advent  to  Buscombe,  of  my  hiring  the  pretended 
chapesooe,  Mrs.  Bewdley,  of  my  design  upon  yourself— judge  all 
in  the  light  of  my  cruel  antecedents.  But  enough  of  this.  At 
tbe  best,  my  crime  is  black — and  but  little,  after  all,  can  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  it ;  yet  it  is  my  duty  now  to  tell  you  of  scheming 
more  disgraceful  still,  of  deception  even  blacker  than  mine ;  and  t» 
gIiov  you  tiiat  the  schemer  and  deceiver  in  this  yet  darker  plot  ie 
one  whom  you  have  loved  and  trusted  &r  longer  than  you  ever  IoT«d 
and  trustal  me." 

Urs.  Taylor  paused.  Frank  listened  in  silent  astonishment 
"  Yes,"  the  woman  proceeded,  "  I  have  summoned  you  here  to> 
day,  giving  you  the  assurance  that  the  bane  of  your  mock  marriage 
can  be  at  once  and  forever  removed  &om  your  life.  Tbis^true.  But 
first  I  most  make  to  you  a  revelation  which  will  fill  your  whole  hoqI 
with  astonishment  and  pain.  Lucifer  Larpent,  your  long-trusted 
friend,  the  man  who  has  feigned  to  be  your  disinterested  adviser  in 
tlie  great  trouble  of  your  life,  has  himself  caused  that  trouble  by 
means  of  a  hideous  and  diabolical  plot." 

"I  will  not  believe  it,"  said  Frank,  in  sudden  fear  that  the 
woman  before  him  was  a  lunatic. 

"  I  will  soon  convince  you,"  resumed  Mrs.  Taylor,  "  if  you  will 
listen.  la  the  first  place,  Lucifer  Larpent  U  my  own  tmeful  Awi> 
hmd,  the  man  who,  under  the  assumed  name  of  John  Taylor, 
manied  me  four  years  ago  at  the  parish  church  of  St.  Leonard,, 
Wcsthaven  I  You  want  proof  of  tie  identity  I  I  am  prepared 
with  it.  In  a  few  minutes  your  old  tutor,  Mr.  Andreqr  Strong, 
will  be  at  this  house,  and  he  assures  me  that  he  is  ready  to  state 
on  oath  whether  Mr.  larpent  is,  or  is  not,  tbe  man  to  whom  he 
married  me.  The  circumstances  of  our  weddii^  were  peculiar,  and 
tiie  peraonal  appearance  of  both  my  husband  and  myself  were 
Etrangely  imprwsed  upon  the  vicar's  memory.  I  have  no  mis- 
giving as  to  what  the  nature  of  his  testimony  will  be.  Mr.  Larpent 
i^  upstairs  now,  and  Mr.  Strong's  recognition  of  him  will  soon  ^ow 
you  that  be  is  my  husband  indeed.  So  ias,  then,  there  is  no  flaw 
in  my  evidence,  and  you  will  find  presently  that  I  am  able  to  pro. 
dace  written  proof  where  it  is  required.  It  is  right  now  that  I 
should  inform  you  of  the  motive  which  has  urged  Lucifer  Larpent 
to  the  dreadful  course  he  has  followed.  Of  the  nature  of  that 
moUve  I  have  not  a  doubt ;  of  its  power,  his  long  and  painstaking 
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dec^tiooa  are  the  best  yrooi.  A-  gnilty  love,  then,  for  Boee  Mor- 
tja,  your  own  affianced  bride,  coiutitutes  that  motive.  From  my 
^owledge  of  the  nuui,  added  to  facts  which  I  have  gathered  at 
<liGfeFent  times  imta  the  dear  girl  upstairs,  I  have  dearly  made  out 
the  story.  Your  frimidship  with  him,  in  the  first  instance,  -wm 
manifestly  fortuitous,  or,  as  I  should  now  say,  providential.  He 
must  soon,  however,  have  discovered  your  connection  with  me,  aftd 
so  soon  as  his  passion  for  Miss  Martyn  arose,  must  have  resolved  to 
turn  his  knowledge  to  bis  own  advantage.  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
has  cleverly  prevented  the  evidmce  of  his  own  marriage  with  me 
from  being  brought  forward,  bmA  that  to  him  alone  yon  owe  it  that 
the  certificate  of  the  false  union  was  produced,  to  the  hindrance  of 
your  wedding  with  Eose  Martyn. 

"I  will  now  explain  the  drcumstaaces  which  have  enabled  me 
to  discover  these  &ctB.  Not  lor^  after  I  parted  from  you  my 
miseries  brought  upon  me  a  dreadful  illness— an  attack  of  brain 
fever.  This  illness  left  me  a  different  woman  from  the  woman  I 
had  been  when  it  found  me.  I  was  now  quieted,  broken,  and  sub- 
dued.  By-and-by,  a  mighty  remorse  arose  in  my  heart — a  deep 
sense  of  the  terrible  wrong  which  I  bad  done  i/ou.  I  passed  a 
weary  period  of  torturing  self-reproach  and  useless  regret.  At 
length  I  could  bear  my  condition  no  longer.  In  order  to  provide 
myself  with  an  employment  to  wile  away  the  dreary  moments  of 
my  existence,  I  voluntarily  placed  myself  under  training,  with  a 
view  to  becoming  a  regular  professiomd  nurse.  Meanwhile  there 
grew  within  my  heart,  day  by  day,  a  stronger  and  stronger  desire 
to  rig^  the  wrong  whit^  I  had  committed.  One  day,  when  the 
guilt  of  that  wrong  oppressed  me  heavily,  I  begged  of  Heaven,  in 
an  ^ony  of  tears,  that  a  way  might  speedily  open  f<^  the  fulfilment 
of  my  desire.  I  rose  from  my  knees  full  of  a  strong  and  strange 
persuatiioQ  that  my  prayer  would  be  answered.  It  wot  answered, 
and  earlier  than  I  could  have  hoped.  That  very  afternoon  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the  institution  to  which  I  had  become 
attached.  By  accident,  I  myself  oprated  it,  and  before  me  I  saw 
the  parish  clerk  of  Ruscombe.  Was  it  not  possible,  I  said  to 
myself,  that  the  opponmity  I  sought  might  arise  through  this  man, 
v^ose  appearance  immediately  brought  again  vividly  before  me  the 
event  which  I  would  now  have  given  worlds  to  undo  ?  It  was  possible. 
The  strange  and  strong  persuadon  again  seized  me,  now  shaping 
itself  into  a  positive  conviction  that  mj/  time  vmi  indeed  come.  The 
clerk  did  not  recognise  me,  and  the  story  which  he  related  to  me — 
although  I  did  not  then  properly  understand  it — ^brought  mo  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  better,  if  posuble,  contrive  to  come  to  this 
plaoe  myself.  I  arrai^ed  to  do  so,  and  came ;  and  &om  the  day  of 
my  arrival,  I  began  to  collect  the  &cts  of  the  extraordinary  narra- 
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tive  which  I  have  now  related  to  you.  Four  name  soon  reached 
my  eais,  and  from  the  time  I  heard  it  I  b^an  to  compreheiid 
the  entire  histray.  I  sav  that  the  opportunity  for  which  I  had 
longed  and  prayed  was  at  last  actually  before  me.  How  could  I 
bett»  make  compeosation  to  you  for  the  past  than  by  restoring  to 
you  your  darling  Bose,  and  by  making  making  plain  to  you  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  a  base  and  shameful  conspiracy  which  had  separated 
her  from  you  ?  My  love  for  the  sweet  girl  herself,  and  my  con. 
GciouHness  of  having  deeply  injured  her,  as  well  as  you,  urged  me 
to  promptitude.  I  resolved  to  send  a  letter  to  Mr.  Strong,  implor. 
ing  him  to  assist  me.  I  obtained  his  address,  and  wrote  to  him. 
His  answer  was  kind  and  satisfactory.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
fdUy  intended  to  visit  England  during  this  spring,  and  that,  under 
the  circumstances  which  I  mentioned — circumstances  in  which  the 
happiness  of  his  friend  and  former  pupil  were  deeply  involved — be 
iTOuld  hasten  his  departure,  and  sail  for  this  country  forthwith. 
He  b  already  in  London,  and  will  be  here  immediately,  and  I  have 
somnioned  you  so  that  you  may  be  present  when  he  arrives ;  per- 
il^, however,  we  had  better  go  upstairs  before  he  comes." 

Can  any  writer  be  expected  adequately  to  describe  chaos  ?  ]^o 
Winds  will  tell  the  confusion  of  Frank's  honest  mind  as  he  listened 
to  the  above  astounding  statement.  But  a  beam,  clear  and  joyous, 
broke  even  now  through  the  murky  disorder— the  promise  to  that 
troubled  breast  of  coming  daylight,  the  token  of  approaching  happi. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Hhder  convoy  of  the  woman  to  whose  marvellous  history  Frank 
Thoroboye  had  just  listened,  that  bewildered  gentleman  went 
npstairs  towards  the  room  where,  as  he  was  given  to  understand, 
the  feeble,  sorrow-stricken  Mr.  Martyn  and  the  clever  schemer, 
larpent,  were  sitting  lile-a-tile. 

A  bad  time  of  it  Frank  had  passed  of  late,  a  time  as  bad  as  any 
honest  man  was  ever  called  on  to  endure.  And  he  had  not  been 
without  his  temptations  to  terminate  the  life  which  had  lost  its  zest 
and  brightness.  The  ominous  question,  "to  be,  or  not  to  be," 
had  presented  itself  even  to  that  elastic  heart  in  its  true  original 
sense.  But  thanks  to  bis  sound  teeth  and  perfect  digestion,  Frank 
had  soon  thrown  aside  the  idea  of  suicide,  and  had  battled  pluckily 
with  his  hideous  and  humiliating  disappointment  as  beat  be  might, 
Tnie,  his  effort  to  be  himself  had  been  as  pitiful  and  melancholy 
as  the  effort  of  a  crushed  snail  to  gather  up  his  poor  spoilt  physique 
into  order,  or  as  the  attempt  of  a  bee,  disembowelled  by  some  ngly 
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accident,  to  sail  off,  minut  his  inside,  on  a  bosey-gatheriag  expe- 
dition. Tet  the  effort  had  been  persistently  made,  and  had,  in  a 
sense,  sustained  the  man  vbo  made  it.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
new  hope  he  felt  almost  more  helpless  than  he  had  done  before. 

Arabella  and  he  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the  room  where 
Larpent  and  the  old  man  were  sitting.  Each  attempted  to  speak 
to  the  other.  Each  at  first  failed  .from  emotion  to  articulate  a 
word. 

"  Spare  him,"  the  woman  was  presently  able  to  say;  "you 
can  well  afford  to  spare  him  now.  '  I  have  told  you  the  full  truth 
respecting  him ;  I  have  given  him  the  ugly  titles  be  deserves ;  but 
in  Heaven's  name,  deal  leniently  with  him,  for  he  is  my  husband — 
remember  that." 

IVank  laid  his  trembling  fingers  upon  the  woman's  trembling 
wrist.     "  One  minute !"  be  said,  "  before  wfe  go  in — one  minute !" 
There  was  a  short  pause,  and  then  Frank  gave  the  signal — 
"  Kow !" 

As  be  spoke  she  opened  the  door.  Larpent  was  sitting  opposite. 
His  eye  was  anxious,  but  his  lips  wore  their  ordinary  smile.  He 
was  doing  the  agreeable,  as  usual,  to  Mr.  Martyn,  who,  with  an  uir 
of  admiring  pleasure,  watched  the  handsome,  fascinating  man  as  ha 
lounged  and  chatted  with  the  easy  grace  peculiar  to  him,  looking 
the  model  of  good-breeding,  the  archetype  of  affability  and  of  self- 
fergetful  courtesy. 

Frank  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  bim  under  this  aspect. 
Then  he  saw  the  crystalline  brown  eyes  turn  suddenly  dim,  and  the 
lips  lose  their  colour,  and  twitch  with  undignified  independence. 
It  was  plain  that  the  telegraphy  of  vision  bad  revealed  to  Larpent 
the  fact  that  his  plotting  was  discovered.  It  was  plain  that  he 
realised  bow  providence  bad  out-plotted  him,  and  had  made  his 
manceuvring  work  its  own  failure,  by  sending  to  Guildford-street, 
in  furtherance  of  hit  wwA,  the  very  woman  whose  appearance  there 
was  fatal  to  his  designs ! 

Larpent  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  Bose's  nurse  was  his 
own  wife !  His  astonishment  and  horror  at  the  discovery  were 
plainly  written  on  his  craven  face.  Frank  was  not  inclined  to 
prolong  the  painful  situation.  Stalking  across  the  room  with  a 
boy.like,  impetuous  gesture,  he  said — "Larpent,  you  have  done 
me  a  shame^l  wrong.     God  help  me  to  forgive  you  !" 

Larpent  stood  up ;  drew  back  ;  forced  to  his  face  a  semblance 
of  his  accustomed  suave  and  amiable  smile.  A  feeling  of  conlideace 
flashed  back  into  hie  heart  as  be  remembered  how  satisfactorily  he 
had  disposed  of  all  written  evidence  corroborative  of  the  story  which 
his  wife  was  there  to  tell.  Could  be  not  even  now  easily  persuade 
Mr.  Martyn  that  this  woman  had  been  bribed  by  Tlioroboye  to 
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propagate  and  personify  aa  audacious  &lseliood  1  He  could  aod 
would  do  it. 

"What  does  this  mean,  pray?"  he  said  with  a  quiet  and 
gentlemanlike  astonishment  of  manner.  "  Rather  unwise,  Mr. 
Thoroboye,  to  come  here  under  present  circumstances,  I  think. 
And  this  nurae — for  the  nurse  I  presume  by  her  dress  it  is — what 
has  she  to  say,  and  what  have  you  to  do  with  her  ?" 

Frank's  blood  poured  through  his  body  like  liquid  iire.  He  felt 
that  there  was  one  thing  against  which  his  temper  was  not  proof — 
further  deception.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  proceeding  to  phyaical 
violence,  when  the  pale  woman  beside  him,  secretly  divining  faer 
wicked  husband's  tactics,  placed  a  paper  on  the  table.  Frank 
opened  and  glanced  at  this  document,  and  immediately  recognised 
in  it  the  proof  of  his  freedom,  which  he  had  long  vainly  desired 
to  obtain.  It  was  the  certificate  of  marri^e  of  Thomas  Taylor 
and  Arabella  Smithard.  The  government  stamp,  which  it  bote, 
proved  it  to  be  an  authentic  and  legal  document. 

Larpent's  eye  quickly  read  the  dreaded'  lines,  and  in  an  instant 
all  colour  fled  &om  hts  face.  He  saw  the  truth.  He  saw  that  his 
trusted  and  highly -paid  accomplice,  Nicholas  Bindweed,  had  played 
him  false;  that  he  had  paid  £60  to  gain  pos-session  of  a  forged 
entry,  while  the  real  entry,  intact  and  indisputable — of  which  the 
certificate  now  produced  was  a  copy — was  still  extant  gainst  him  ! 
But  a  faint  hope  even  now  burnt  in  the  breast  of  the  ardent 
schemer.  Uow  was  this  infernal  woman  to  show  that  Lucifer  Lar- 
pent  and  John  Taylor  were  identical !  Her  assertion  was  no  proof 
that  they  were  so. 

So  far  Larpent  had  reasoned,  when  a  step  was  heard  on  the 
Btairs  outside.  A  moment  afterwards  the  door  was  opened,  and 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Strong  announced.  This  gentleman  advanced  to- 
wards Frank  Thoroboye,  and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand. 
Then  gazing  intently  at  Larpent  for  a  few  seconds,  he  addressed 
Mr.  Martyn  in  these  words : — 

"I  believe  it  is  to  you,  sir,  that  the  explanations  should  be 
offered  which  1  have  come  to  this  house  to  give.  I  have  been  led 
to  understand  that  my  friend  and  late  pupil,  Frank  Thoroboye,  has 
suffered  under  cruel  misrepresentation.  That  misrepresentation  I 
am  able  to  clear  up.  I  a^  your  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to 
Bay." 

The  old  gentleman,  too  bewildered  to  speak,  could  nevertheless 
listen.     This  he  seemed  to  do  iotently. 

"Six  years  ago,"  began  the  provost,  whose  dignified  and  dis- 
tinguished appearance  was  sufficient  alone  to  insure  faith  in  almost 
any  tale  that  he  might  tell,  "  six  years  ago,  when  I  was  vicar  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Westhaven,  I  mvoclf  married  to  the  lady  be- 
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fore  you — tbea  Miss  Arabella  Smithaid — the  man  who  stands  oppo- 
site me,  the  man  whose  real  name,  as  I  have  lately  learnt,  is  Lucifw 
LarpeDt,  but  who  then  assumed  the  title  of  John  Taylor.  This 
same  lady,  actuated  by  motives  which  I  own  I  c&ojiot  fathom, 
having  been  cruelly  forsaken  by  this  Mr.  Larpent,  her  lawful  hus- 
band, passed  herself  off — only  one  year  after  her  first  marriage — 
upon  Francis  Thoroboye  as  a  single  woman.  In  his  unsuspecting 
honesty  be  failed  to  detect  the  delusion,  and  married,  or  fancied  that 
he  married,  the  unhappy  woman  who  practised  it.  The  astounding 
and  humiliating  plot  became  known  to  my  friend  through  my  iru 
strumentality.  Having  officiated  at  the  first  maxriage,  under  cir. 
cnmstances  which  were  likely  specially  to  impress  the  ceremony 
and  the  persons  taking  part  in  it  upon  my  recollection,  I  could  not 
&il  to  discover,  on  visiting  at  Mr.  Thoroboye's  house,  that  the  per- 
son whom  he  called  his  wife  was  the  same  who  a  year  before  had 
married  Mr.  Taylw.  Upon  my  making  this  terrible  revelation  to 
Mr.  Thoroboye,  he  and  his  mock  wife  immediately  parted.  My 
friend  being  a  man  of  stainless  honour  and  truth — I  have  a  right 
to  speak  positively  here,  for  I  have  known  him  from  childhood — 
oould  not,  of  course,  do  otherwise  than  separate  frum  her  ui^der 
such  circumstances  ;  but  the  grief  and  humiliation  which  this  step 
ooused  him,  few  would  believe.  Since  that  distressing  break-up  of 
a  home,  which  he  had  trusted  would  yield  him  pure  and  lasting 
happiness,  he  has,  I  fear,  suffered  repeatedly  from  the  effects  of  the 
wicked  wrong  done  him ;  and  alUiough,  sir,  I  can  scarcely  justify 
his  complete  silence  on  the  subject  of  his  past  trouble,  when  he 
made  proposals  to  your  daughter,  yet  I  Can  readily  understand 
and  excuse — as  I  hope  you  henceforth  will  do — the  feelings  that 
produced  that  silence.  I  am  here  to-day  to  prove  my  friend's 
.entire  Jreedom  to  be  your  dai^hter's  husband,  and  to  show  that 
Mr.  Larpent  cannot  marry  her  without  being  guilty  of  bigamy, 
Frank  llioroboye  is  both  morally  and  legally  a  bachelor.  Lucifer 
Larpent  is  a  married  man ;  the  evidence  of  his  wedding,  I  see, 
lies  upon  the  table ;  I  am  ready  to  declare  upon  oath  that  the 
man  mentioned  in  that  document  is  the  man  before  me,  and 
yonder  stands  his  wife — the  best  witness  of  the  truth  of  my  story  !" 
At  this  point,  a  curious  change  in  the  position  of  affairs  sud- 
denly took  place.  Mr.  Larpent,  with  a  seraphic  smile,  which  dis- 
played in  all  the  perfection  of  their  beauty  his  ivory  teeth,  and  in 
the  most  engaging  and  graceful  manner  conceivable,  rose  from  the 
seat  which  be  had  recently  resumed,  and  bowing  to  the  whole  com- 
pany dehberately  left  the  room.  The  move  was  a  fortunate  one. 
It  confirmed  more  than  anything  else  oould  have  done  the  old  gen. 
tleman's  faith  in  the  story  which  he  had  just  beard.  It  was  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  disappointed  schemer's  guilt. 
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And  Qoir  fill!  expknationB  ware  entered  into.  Time  and  re., 
flactaon  vanqulBbed  it.  Martyn's  bewilderment,  and  coDviaced  him 
that  Idrpent  had  deceived  him,  and  that  Thoroboye  had  simply 
been  victimised.  He  soon  welcomed  back  to  his  affectionate  regani 
the  man  against  whom  of  late  he  had  entertained  none  but  feelings 
of  anger  aud  abhorrence ;  while  Larpent,  to  whom  he  had  recently 
given  his  implicit  trust,  fell  suddenly  and  finaUy  under  his  mercileaa 
displeasure  and  disgust. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 
All  this  time  little  Bose  had  lain  as  still  upon  her  bed  as  tiie 
white  douds  of  the  calm  spring  day  were  lying  on  the  blue  of 
Heaven.  Providence  seamed  to  stand  by  her  like  a  nurse,  with 
uplifted  finger,  crying  "hush!"  to  ui^e  her  to  patient  silent  faith 
in  Him  till  her  deliverance  should  be  fully  displayed  to  her. 

By-and.bye — for  all  she  knew  hours  might  first  have  elapsed— 
her  door  opened  and  closed,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  stood  at  her  side. 
A  strange  sight  was  Mrs.  Maisball's  face,  a  sight  to  dream  of  but 
not  to  tell.  There  was  brightness  in  it — but  it  was  the  sad  and 
pallid  brightness  of  the  arc  which  spans  a  midnight  sky. 

"  Uy  love,"  said  the  quiet  woman  to  her  patient  Httle  charge, 
"  do  you  think  you  can  drese  ^ ' ' 

"  To  oome  and  see  him  I     Oh,  directly."  ^ 

"  You  E^iall  than.  Stay !  not  too  suddenly.  There  is  no  need 
hr  buiry.     All  is  well  at  last." 

"Thank  the  great,  good  Qod,"  said  Hose;  "I  have  never 
doubted  him  i<x  an  instant.  The  weary  battle  with  the  temptation 
to  doubt  him  is  what  has  been  making  me  ill — that  alone.  I  am 
w^  now.     Yes,  I  will  dress  this  moment." 

She  rose,  filled  with  new  strength.  The  effort  which  she  had 
not  attempted  to  make  for  many  days  seemed  no  effort  now.  The 
tonic  of  her  joy  strung  up  her  drooping  frame,  and  made  one— her 
purpose  and  her  powers.  The  toilet  was  hasty  but  beooming 
indeed.  She  chose  the  colours  be  admired,  and  let  her  bright  hair 
&11  over  her  shoulders  into  any  golden  spray  it  pleased.  Upheld 
by  the  mighty  stimulant  of  her  happiness,  she  forgot  her  frailty, 
and  never  dreamed  how  weak  she  was  until  she  found  herself  fall- 
ing in  blissful  unconsciousness  upon  his  honest  bosom,  and  felt  his 
true  he^t  rocking  her  into  the  strangest,  most  joyful  sleep,  that 
she  had  ever  yet  slept. 

"  Thank  the  great,  good  God !"  were  the  first  words  she  spoke 
to  him  upon  reviving  from  her  swoon.  "  I  have  never  really 
doubted  you,  Frank ;  never  for  a  single  instant." 

And  now  followed  such  brilliant  hours  of  joy  as  seldom  shine 
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apon  hnman  heart).  Not  gra/iuEilly  the  whole  truth  was  nude 
dear  to  e&ch  mind  that  had  been  puzzled  b;  the  rec^it  complica* 
tionR.  And  if  the  strange  story,  taught  by  strong  examples,  the 
ugly  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  it  showed  as  well  that  there 
are  hearts  beating  amongst  us  which  no  plotting  can  reduce  to 
&lseneBS,  tliat  there  are  human  affections  which  no  fires  &om  below 
can  warp,  no  foul  breHthings  of  slander  blow  out. 

Frank  saw,  and  fully  acknowledged  his  error — the  error  by  which 
he  had  withheld  from  Rose  and  her  father  the  history  of  his  early 
folly  and  misfortune.  But  be  had  now  fully  expiat«d  the  short, 
sighted  boyish  blunder  of  suppressing  the  story,  and,  after  all,  there 
had  been  mucbtoescu^,  although  nothing  to  justify  its  suppression. 

It  may  be  salihliictory  to  the  reader  to  know  that  iSr.  Bindweed, 
having  embarked  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  his  transactions  with  Ur. 
Larpeot  in  an  enterprise  which  be  considered  to  be  as  safe  as  the 
Furtds,  lost  every  farthing  of  them  therein,  and  &etted  over  the 
loss  during  the  whole  remaining  term  of  his  natural  life.  Lucifer 
Larpent  dies  outuf  tlie  story  butwofully.  His  fascinating  radiance, 
surely  designed  to  answer  some  useful  star-like  purpose  io  life, 
drops  into  darkness  with  the  undign  fied  linal  explosion  of  a  squib ; 
glides  bloodily  into  obscurity,  like  ihe  fiery  portent  of  the  skies  at 
which  men  shudder ;  or  if  it  live,  it  lives  only  like  the  bleared 
ruddiness  of  a  railwiiy-eij^nal,  saying,  danger.  Lucifer  Larpent 
died  by  his  own  hand.  A  double  act  of  jaetico,  however,  somewhat 
mitigated  the  horror  of  his  end.  He  committed  to  writing  a  iull 
confevsion  of  bis  fulseboods,  and  addressed  it  to  Rose's  £ather;  and 
he  made  a  will  by  which  he  restored  to  his  wife  the  entire  property 
out  uf  which  be  had  cajoled  her.  Mrs.  Larpent,  however,  did  not 
long  live  to  enjoy  the  benefit  thus  conferred  upon  her,  nor  had  she 
lived,  would  she  have  been  likely  to  enjoy  it.  Before  her  dea^  her 
mind  entirely  gave  way ;  and  Frank  learnt  subsequently  th&i  the 
taint  of  insanity  was  inherited  by  her  &om  her  mother.  Thus  her 
dxring  aiKl  eccentric  crime  came  to  be  remembered  with  pity,  rather 
than  with  any  harsher  emotions. 

Meanwhile,  when  gay  summer  had  come ;  when  the  fields  were 
sweet  with  the  scent  of  lime-blossom,  and  musical  with  tbe  songs 
of  birds,  Frank  tnuk  his  affianced  bride  and  her  happy  old  father 
down  to  Twickenham,  to  see  the  "place"  which  he  had  lately 
bought  there.  It  was  the  very  place  wherein  Mr.  Martyn  had 
spent  his  happiest  days ;  wherein  Rose  had  been  horu !  He 
promised  his  child  not  to  worry  himsell'  ov^r  his  reduced  and  pre- 
carious income,  but  to  come  and  live  with  her ;  there  is  the  old 
loved  home,  where  he  would  be  surrounded  by  all  the  ^miliar  sights 
and  sounds  of  by -gone  days,  where  he  might  make  bis  aged  life  one 
long  and  calm  enjoyment.  i   ,i,;,.,i:,,Gooyli;' 
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As  the  weddiog-day  approached,  Boss  (now  as  bright  and  irelt 
aa  ever)  determined  this  time  to  muke  her  marriage  preparations  m 
the  strictest  and  most  superstitious  conformity  with  custom  and 
iashion.  In  this  determiDation  Frank  fully  en n!irmed  her.  Sta^y 
cousins  were  to  be  hunted  up  to  act  as  bride -m  lids ;  there  were  to 
be  wreaths,  veils,  and  favours.  The  bride  herself  must  wear 
crystalline  silk,  hontton  lace,  and  orange-blos-wms ;  there  should  be 
no  end  of  a  breakfast,  wines,  speeches,  pomps,  and  vanities. 
Above  all,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1865,  there  must  and  should  be — 
no  caids.  Frank  seized  the  oH  ones  and  tore  them  to  atoms.  The 
neglect  of  these  usages  and  fashions  of  good  omen  and  promise,  had 
doubtless,  be  asserted,  conjured  up  the  ill  figure  of  Nicholas  Bind, 
weed  on  the  former  occasion.  This  time  everything  should  be 
strictly  and  minutely  correct ;  and  to  ensure  this  the  purse  of  the 
bridegroom  was  already  to  be  considered  as  the  purse  of  the  bride. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  owing  to  the  efficacy  of  these  wise  precau- 
tions that  no  second  catastrophe  occurred,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
wy.  Certain  it  ia,  however,  that  early  in  July,  1865,  the  following 
notice  appeared  in  the  Timet  newspaper :— • 

"On  the  2nd  instant,  at  St.  George's,  H^inovei  Square,  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Strong,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Ma  dalen  College,  Quebec, 
Francis,  only  son  of  the  late  Monti^  'llioroboye,  of  Buscombe 
Court,  Somerset,  to  Rose,  only  daughter  of  Michael  Martyn,  Esq., 
of  rwickenham. — No  cards." 
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PICNICmG  ON  THE  MOURNE  MOIINTAINB 

Who  are  those  that  never  cao  enjoy  a  mountam  ramble,  a  stroll 
through  the  -troods,  a  sail  v-jnu.  the  waters,  a  visit  to  some  grand 
demesne,  unless  a  heterogsneouB  mass  of  atrangers  be  gathered 
together,  of  people  carefully  got  up  in  feebiooabte  picnic  costume 
for  the  occasion  ;  unless  the  male  element  in  the  shape  of  "  nice 
young  men  "  largely  predominates,  and  the  commissariat  depait- 
ment  be  amply  represented  in  the  persons  of  at  least  a  dozen  httle 
wretches,  car-drivers,  and  attendants,  all  toilii^  up  in  the  r«ar, 
panting  beneath  capacious-looking  hampers,  plethoric  leathern 
bags,  and  distorted  brown-paper  parcels  ? 

We  know  there  are  plenty  who  would  not  thank  you  for  the 
**  mere  beauty  of  the  thing;"  who  wonder  in  their  secret  Bonis 
what  people  see  in  purple  mountains,  and  wooded  glens,  and 
picturesque  towns,  and  broad  blue  waters,  to  go  into  heroics  over, 
to  romance  and  rave  about,  and  cry  "  How  beautiful !"  In  their 
secret  souls  they  can  see  nothing,  and  they  do  see  nothing,  neither 
do  they  believe  that  any  other  person  does,  only  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
fEisbionable  humbug,  wherewith  people  are  combined  to  humbug 
each  oUier,  and  make  a  practice  of  stretching  out  their  hands  and 
exclaiming  over,— It  must  therefore  be  "  the  correct  thing  "  to  do 
it,  and  so  fliey  do  it,  but  they  do  it  incorrectly  ;  and  any  one  turning 
to  them  for  real  sympathy  or  congeniality  of  feeling,  will  perceive 
at  once  that  whilst  their  lips  are  uttering  the  stereotyped  "  How 
very  beautiful !"  their  hearts  are  inly  wondering  when  they  will 
have  done  with  all  this  rubbish  and  nonsense,  when  they  will  have 
reached  that  nice  little  comfortable  place  at  the  top  of  the  bill, 
under  the  trees  or  behind  the  rocks,  where  the  hampers  and  the 
black  bags  and  the  brown-paper  parcels  are  to  be  called  upon  to 
deliver  up  their  savoury  treasures,  and  where  they  can  sit  them 
down  in  comfort  and  enjoy  a  ham-sandwich,  a  slice  of  mutton,  or 
a  piece  of  chicken  and  a  glass  of  ale,  which  would  be  &r  more 
enjoyable  and  to  the  purpose  than  looking  at  seas,  and  mountains, 
and  valleys,  and  grand  houses,  and  demesnes,  that  don't  belong  to 
them  and  never  can  ;  and  there  they  will  sit  and  babble  away  with 
their  own  tiresome  round  of  trivialities  and  small  talk,  which  is  a 
thousand  times  pleasanter  and  more  agreeable  to  them,  however, 
than  keeping  still,  as  some  of  the  romantic  creatures  of  theparty 
insist  on  doing,  that  they  may  listen  to  the  roar  of  waterfisLlls,  the 
rush  of  streams,  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  stupid  echoes  of  the 
hills. 

Would  we  join  such  a  party  t    No !  we  felt  very  mudi  obliged. 
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but  declined  with  tbanks.  But  it  was  to  be  an  awful  jolly  party  T 
Now,  in  our  secret  soula  we  disbelieved  this.  We  had  been  to 
some  of  those  "awful  jolly  parties,"  and,  to  adopt  our  friend's 
parUmee,  found  them  awful  dull/  We  found  them  for  the  most 
part  composed  of  ill-assorted  people ;  of  iU-matched  pairs,  and  of 
individuals  who  thought  themselves  too  good  to  speak  to  other 
individuals  of  the  party ;  of  young  men,  who,  through  the  accident 
of  circumstance,  were  compelled  to  walk  with  young  ladi^  £>r 
whom  they  did  not  care  ;  and  of  young  ladies  who  pouted  because 
their  knights  in  waiting  proved  inattentive.  Stupid  or  not,  tii© 
ones  they  wished  for,  of  husbands  who  had  strayeil  away  from  their 
ifives,  and  of  wives  who  had  been  lost  by  their  husbands,  and  could 
not  be  found ;  of  little  girls  who  were  always  losing  sight  of  their 
manunas,  and  crying  to  be  restored  to  them ;  and  of  papas  who 
were  always  losing  sight  of  little  boys,  who  were  not  crying  to  be 
restored  to  them.  Then  there  were  young  people  there  who  had 
arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion  or  indiscretion,  as  we  think  it 
should  be  written  down,  who  wandered  off  into  unknown  paths  and 
flowery  wilds,  among  the  bushes,  with  other  young  people  of  the 
opposite  sex,  and  forgot  to  return,  and  kept  the  whole  party 
waiting  and  watching  for  them,  whistling  shrilly  through  keys,  and 
calling  hoarsely  through  impromptu  wind  instruments  formed  by 
the  application  of  the  mouth  to  two  closed  hands,  whilst  those  who 
did  not  join  in  the  whistling  and  trumpeting  p^ormances,  kept  up 
an  accompaniment  of  their  own,  of  stamps,  and  growls,  and 
impatient  exclamations,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  provoking — yes, 
exceedingly  provoking !  and  they  sent  out  scouts  who  somehow 
went  forth  and  grew  wild  in  the  woods,  and  for  aught  the  main 
body  could  tell,  were  at  that  moment  sitting  amongst  their  new 
companions;  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove  whistling  like 
blackbirds  in  the  trees,  or  burrowing  like  foxes  in  the  earth,  or 
"  hunting  the  wild  duck  and  chasing  the  roe ;"  at  all  events,  the 
loBt  ones  who  had  been  sent  out  after  the  lost  ones,  failed  to  return. 
Itivals  came  suddenly  down  upon  green  mtMsy  tanks  by  the 
river  side,  and  there  found  other  favoured  rivals  sitting  in  converse 
Eweet,  with  fair  but  faithless  ones,  and  there  were  dark  looks  given, 
and  threatening  aspects  assumed,  and  the  "state  of  affairs,"  as  the 
newspapers  say,  grew  alarming,  and  the  young  lady's  eyes  like  the 
barometer  in  foul  weather,  indicated  "  much  rain."  Other  young 
ladies  again  sat  gloomily  apart,  and  mused  upon  dresses  which  vrere 
"all  a  mistake" — not  half  so  becoming  aa  other  dresses  around 
^m.  The  wearers  of  these  becomii^  dresses  i^iu  thought  with. 
Vexation,  how  they  had  got  them  torn  into  ribbons  among  the  rocks 
and  brambles,  felt  there  would  be  a  row  with  mamma  when  they 
got  home,  wondered  whether  she  would  scold  much,  or  if  she  would 
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■oon  get  them  a  new  bee,  and  finally  concluded  that  their  day  bad 
cost  ^em  very  dear  indeed.  All  ended  in  dissatisfisiction,  in  small 
accidents  and  offences.  The  time  had  heen  loat,  not  in  looking 
^ter  pictorial  beauties,  but  in  looking  after  each  other,  waiting  on, 
or  being  waited  for  by  small  detachments  &om  the  main  body,  and, 
for  most  part,  our  "awful  jolly  parties"  returned,  yawning 
surreptitiously  under  cover  of  the  evening  in  their  carriages,  heartily 
tired  of  the  whole  affair,  and  inly  vowing  it  was  stupid. 

Such  in  general  had  been  our  experience  of  great  picnics. 
Perhaps  we  have  light«d  upon  evil  days — we  recollect  once  lighting 
upon  a  very  wet  one  ;  but  we  will  not  cast  a  damp  over  the  spirits 
of  our  reader  now,  as  the  dripping  trees  did  over  our  persons  on  that 
occasion,  by  reverting  to  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  our  noble  half- 
hundred  looked  more  like  a  band  of  water-rats,  speeding  through  the 
long,  wet,  unmown  grass  of  Chatsworth,  than  anything  more 
doughty  or  gay.  Perhaps  great  picnics  do  not  suit  us — some 
people  say  they  enjoy  them  exceedingly.  Sometimes  we  admit, 
through  happy  accident,  they  are  great  successes.  Nevertheless  our 
picnic  of  successively  fifty,  thirty,  and  twenty,  were  not  successes ; 
they  were  what  a  fashionable  young  man  who  composed  one  of  the 
l^irty,  pronounced  "  a  great  boaw  !"  We  since  tried  little  parties 
of  ten,  eight,  and  six,  and  they  were  happy  ;  everybody  liked  every 
other  body  who  was  present,  everybody  was  intimate  with  every 
other  body,  and  the  little  bands  wandered  off  in  pairs,  agreed  not  to 
lose  sight  of  each  other,  had  pleasant  two-handed  chats,  and  the 
days  were  "  filled  with  gladness, "  and  the  evenings  found  us  return- 
ing in  peace  and  satis&ction.  Our  mental  barometer,  as  Charles 
Iiamb  hath  it,  "standing  a  few  degrees  above  content." 

Such  was  the  happy  termination  to  a  long  bright  day  in  July, 
which  we  once  spent  on  the  mountain  lands  of  Mourne. 

Emei^ng  from  J,he  tall  wooded  heights  which  rise  directly  over 
the  picture-ique  village  of  Hostrevor,  where  the  cool  green  shadows 
of  the  trees  had  protected  us  so  pleasantly  from  the  noon-day  beat, 
ve  came  out  upon  the  second  tier  or  course  in  our  upward  flight — ' 
the  great  broad  plateaus  of  soft,  elastic,  mossy  grass,  upon  whose 
thick  surface  the  foot  fell  noiselessly ;  and  the  ploughshare  of  the 
plougher  never  came,  nor  the  sickle  of  the  reaper,  nor  tbe  scythe  of 
the  mower,  but  here  and  there  and  everywhere  peeped  out  the  little 
mountain  maids ;  the  purple  hair-bells  and  the  blushing  heath,  tbe 
little  white  blooming  mosses  and  the  "  wee  modest  crimson  tippit 
flower,"  which  Burns  says  he  met  in  an  evil  hour;  although  we 
cannot  think  it  was  an  evil  hour  when  he  "  Maun  crushed  among 
the  stour  the  tender  stem,"  for  the  exquisite  pathos  and  beauty  of 
the  tines  in  which  he  laments  the  daisy's  fate,  have  for  ever  im- 
mortalised his  "bonnie  green."      There,  too,   blossomed  in   g^y 
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pntfaatoD  the  inToriable  fune,  crowned  with  Its  golden  flowers  and 
aofi  green  shoots,  which  look  bo  mild  and  ioofEensive  at  a  diatance, 
but  are  sharp  and  briatling  as  an  angry  porcupine  on  near  approach. 
We  often  wonder  at  people  who  have  no  sympathy  nor  admiration, 
kindliness  ncff  toleration,  for  the  friendly  furze.  Does  it  not  light 
op  onr  hedgerows  with  its  golden  bloom,  esA  look  fresh,  and  green, 
and  pleasant,  to  the  eye,  at  a  season  when  all  nature  mourns,  and 
other  shrubs  and  trees  shrink  up  and  pale,  and  hide  away  under  the 
earth  from  the  cold  bleak  glance  of  winter  ?  Call  it  coarse  and 
common,  plain  and  vulgar,  as  they  will,  and  as  we  have  heard 
some  people  call  it,  what  other  shrub,  of  flower,  of  pattern,  and  of 
colour  similar  would  so  universally  harmonise  with  all  positions, 
become  all  close  proximities  to  other  trees,  and  flowers,  and  shrubs, 
and  bloom  alike  in  hardy,  cheerful,  ever-verdant  heaithfulnesa,  on 
mountain  tops,  in  deep  ravines,  on  banks  and  braes,  abrupt 
dachvities,  and  railway  slopes,  in  rocky  valleys,  and  in  ditches  t 

Not  in  light  esteem  did  the  learned  Lionteus  hold  the  furze ;  for 
its  br^ht  yellow  flowers  were  so  much  admired  by  him,  that  on 
fiist  beholding  them  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  enthusiastically  lament- 
ing that  his  own  country,  Sweden,  was  destitute  of  such  an  orna- 
ment, and  envying  England  its  possession.  But  even  some  silly 
fingUsh  punster  has  gone  and  taken  part  against  it,  and  tells  us 
the  reason  why  a  donkey  likes  it  is  because  he  m  a  donkey.  In 
this  particular,  however,  we  acknowledge,  without  shame,  an  affinity 
of  tastes  with  our  long-eared  &iend,  nor  think  by  doing  so  we 
deserve  to  be  written  down  like  Shakespeare's  Dt^berry,  "  an  ass," 
or  yet  to  be  doomed  jhenceforth  to  carry  the  auricular  assanine 
^ipend^es  of  Uidas,  ^e  Phrygian  king. 

And  now,  having  wound  our  way  through  the  little  forest  of 
foTze,  bushes,'  and  heath ;  over  the  moss-covered  stones  and  the 
little  rivulets,  we  arrive  upon  the  broad  grassy  slopes  of  Cloughmore. 
Here  wander  in  peaceful  security  what  the  man  of  chof^nng-block 
and  steel  down  yonder  calls,  and  truly,  too,  "  the  sweet  mountain 
mutton."  Browsing  in  calm  and  contemplative  mood,  "far 
removed  &om  the  haunts  of  men,"  and  unpleasant  contact  with 
imgry  dogs  and  hostile  cattle,  and  all  the  other  fusses  and  worries 
to  which  even  bestial  flesh  is  heir  to,  tittle  do  they  think,  poor 
things,  that  adreadfal  day  will  come  when  acut-throat  wretch  with 
a  long,  sharp  knife,  will  steal  up  the  mountain  side,  and  pounce 
afca  their  Impless  heads,  and  drag  them  down  and  kill  them,  and 
pull  their  soft  wool  coats  from  off  them,  and  hang  them  in  those 
finikin  little  shops  far  round  the  shore,  that  look  no  bi^er  to  their 
elevated  ken  th^  rat  holes  ;  much  less  do  they  think  ^at  we  fair, 
benignant,  pleasant-looking  beings,  that  come  and  wander  through 
tliar  mouotain  homes,  or  q>eak  kindly  to  them  as  we  pass,  will  yet 
21— J  r 
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descend  to  other  rat  holes  not  &r  removed  from  that  whrae  dvells 
the  cruel  cut-throat  wretch  aforesaid,  and  gathering  round  vhite. 
covered  tables  set  therein,  will  seize  sharp  knives  and  forks  and  eat 
them  up  I  Sanisb  the  dreadful  thought  1  Let  them  biovae  in 
calm  content  and  sweet  security,  and  believe  that  for  us,  even  more 
than  our  dumb  and  unoffending  friends,  that  line  bears  truth  and 
wise  philosophy,  "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be 
■wise. ' ' 

And  now  shall  we  sit  down  here,  and  turn  and  gaze  upon  tlie 
world  below,  upon  the  fair  expanse  of  deep  blue  sea,  upon  whose 
white-capped  waves  the  sun  is  dancing  merrily,  and  iJie  pnrple 
shadows  &om  the  &i.ofF  mountains  come  down  and  wrap  its  dis. 
taut  shores  in  mystic  beauty,  upon  the  little  sails,  the  toys  and 
playthings  of  the  mighty  deep,  but  the  earnest  care  and  serious 
business  of  the  mariner ;  upon  that  brilliant  patch- work  of  hill  and 
dale,  of  golden  com,  and  purple  vetch,  and  yellow  hay,  and  grass 
of  various  hues,  the  pattern  of  which  is  all  wrought  out  by  a 
thousand  peaceful  workers,  all  waiting  again  upon  the  Great  Murter 
Worker  who  planned  the  vast  design,  to  come  and  look  kindly  on 
the  pattern  they  have  wrought,  to  send  His  sweet  indueaces  of  svn 
and  rain,  of  light  or  shade,  to  deepen  the  colours  and  perfect  the 
hues,  and  crown  with  ripe  maturity  their  honest  toil  ? 

Nay,  not  yet !  One  long  stretch  mwe,  and  we  shall  reach  the 
Stone,  the  crowning  gloty  of  Cloughmore— ^e  Giant's  Stone. 
And  wherefore  called  "  The  Giant's  Stone  I"  The  mountain  pes- 
sant  and  the  boatmen  there  will  tell  you  that  in  the  far-off  long  ago 
the  Giant  of  the  Moume  range  came  forth  and  stood  upon  his  lofty 
heights  and  called  o?er  angry  words  and  fierce  epithets  at  the  lival 
giant  of  O'Meath.  And  the  latter,  rousing  himself  up  in  his  angry 
might,  grasped  the  huge  stone  and  hurled  it  across  the  blue  waters 
of.  the  bay  at  his  taunting  foe.  "  And  what  a  mighty  throw !" 
cried  we,  incredulously,  to  the  superstitious  boatman  who  iold  ns 
the  tale  in  a  low  and  cautions  tone,  as  if  it  was  a  thing  much  too 
awful  to  be  spoken  of  uncannily.  But  he  shrugged  his  abotlders 
in  evident  disgust  at  our  unromantic  doubts,  and  with  an  imagi- 
nation equal  to  Alilton  himself,  when  he  saw  the  contending  hosts  of 
Heaven  pull  up  tall  trees  and  rocks  and  hurl  them  at  each  other, 
he  thought  "  it  might  have  been ;  who  could  tell  V  Certainly  not 
we,  poor  fellow,  to  his  satisfaction  or  conviction.  So  we  left  him,  and 
climbed  on  up  to  view  ourselves  the  mighty  stone  which  now  must 
stand  a  mystery  amongst  the  marvellous  stone  wonders  of  creation- 
Whether  it  ground  the  braggart  giant  to  pieces,  we  know  not; 
but  sure  we  are  that  it  might  easily  grind  to  powder  a  whole  com- 
pany of  ordinary  insignificant  mortals  like  ourselves  at  once  beneath 
its  stupendous  weight.  C^oool  - 
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Hie  Jxiab,  with  their  ready  wit  and  romantic  im^^ioatiTe  turn, 
have  in  more  recent  years  associated  with  it  a&r  more  genial  power 
than  that  of  stamping  either  giantu  or  mortals  into  dust.  They 
have  invested  it  with  the  sweet  cbaim  o£  promoting  love  al^ 
nnitiiig  coaples  in  connnbial  bands.  All  such  as  are  weary  of  their 
bachelor  or  maiden  state,  and  want  to  run  the  race  of  life  in  double 
hamsss,  should,  henceforth,  make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  Giant's  ' 
Stone,  on  the  verdant  heights  of  Cloughmore,  for  the  sweet  reward 
of  such  exertion  is  to  be  that  first  up — first  to  reach  the  stone 
and  kiss  it— will  be  the  first  to  wed  of  all  the  pilgrims  of  their 
company. 

A  joUy  young  priest,  one  of  a  party  preceding  oars,  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  mystic  stone  the  day  we  mounted,  and  right 
heartily  did  he  give  it  the  salnte  which  was  to  prove  his  speedy  pass- 
port to  the  united  state  of  matrimony.  Of  course  he  did  it  all  for 
fan,  and  laughed  merrily  at  his  i^sappointed  comrades.  Who 
knows,  however,  but  that  away  down  in  the  lonely  unoccupied 
lecessee  of  his  heart  the  young  fellow  may  have  felt  natural  but 
fcffbidden  longings  for  the  sweet  companionship  of  another  bride 
than  the  bride — the  Church — for  whose  sake,  according  to  the 
ascetic  requirements  of  his  &ith,  he  had  bound  himself  for  ever  and 
id  evermore  in  solemn  vows  of  celibacy  \ 

Next  came  our  party,  and  we  of  it  were  the  first ;  but  although 
uothoondbyany  vows,  either  in  the  state  of  holy  matrimony,  nor  yet 
against  ever  entering  it,  we  somehow  forgot  to  claim  our  privilege, 
our  right  being  undisputed,  and  oar  point  beii^  fairly  won.  Onr 
whole  mind  was  taken  up  with  Hm  glory  and  beauty  of  the  scene 
beneath.  Our  lungs  were  filled  with  the  pure  buoyant  air  of  the 
mountains,  &ee  &om  all  unhealthy  exhalations  and  everlasting 
v^xnirs.  It  sent  the  red  blood  tingling  along  our  veins,  and  up 
into  our  cheeks  in  a  healthful  glow,  and  we  felt  buoyant, 
exhilirated,  and  ennobled  as  we  stood  there  upon  the  everlasting 
hills,  and  caught  a  sublime  conception  of  the  power  and  majesty  of 
the  Great  Ardiitect,  who  in  the  beginning  planned  His  vast  design. 

Rising  directly  above  the  stone  on  Cloughmore  were  the  final 
peaks,  lifting  up  their  great  brown  heads  in  barren  loneliness  to  the 
sky.  Far  away  up,  clinging  like  grasshoppers  to  their  sides,  were 
other  pilgrims  slowly  crawling  towards  their  summits.  Would  we 
follow,  and,  reaching  the  "highest  point  of  all  their  greatness," 
get  a  little  more  stupendous  view  of  the  world  beneath?  Whilst  in 
the  solenm  stillness  of  their  lonely  summits,  should  we  listen,  with 
altogether  new  and  different  sensations,  for  some  fJEtint  echoes  from 
the  &T-o£f  dwellers  on  the  earth  t  No ;  we  had  already  stood  upon 
the  highest  of  all  the  peaks,  and  from  an  elevation  of  2644  feet, 
looked  from  the  towering  summit  of  Slieve  Douaid,  the  Ejog  of  the 
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Honine  Bange,  with  one  exception — that  of  one  of  the  Ma^lUycuddy 
tockg,  the  king  of  Irish  mountains.  What  could  we  see  morel 
What  gain  by  toiling  up  heights  inferior  to  his  ownl  From 
Oloughmore  termination  at  one  dde,  and  Slieve  Douard  on  the 
other,  we  had  now  seen  that  whole  range  of  coast  and  inland  beauty 
which  their  superior  height  commanded.  We  were  thoroughly 
satisfied — we  were  more  :  we  were  truly  charmed ;  we  felt  we  had 
got  our  minds  expanded  as  well  as  our  chests.  And  now  we  pre. 
pared  to  descend,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  Stone,  with  its  legends 
of  war  and  love,  we  came  down.  Down  by  the  same  winding  paths, 
the  pebbly  streams,  the  moss-covered  stones,  and  ihe  sweet  lone 
wildlings  that  grew,  and  bloomed,  and  shed  their  fragrance  on  the 
mountain  air ;  down  by  the  kaost  of  furze  bushes ;  down  by  the 
woodland  paths,  where  the  sunbeams  peered  through  the  leaff 
thickets,  and  tall  trees  stretched  forth  their  arms  to  help  us,  and 
their  gnarled  roots  made  our  steep  path  safe.  Little  buds  came 
and  twittered  in  the  boughs  above  ua,  and  flitted  conBdingly  from 
spray  to  spray,  and  trilled  forth  their  glorious  songs  of  cheeifulness. 
Blackbirds  whistled  and  thrushes  sang,  and  two  grave  and  solemn 
rooks  came  and  sat  upon  an  old  oak  bough,  as  if  to  listen,  and  called 
down,  "Ca — awl"  very  much  like  the  way  in  which  their  grave 
and  (lolemu  counterparts  ci^  out "  Ha — aw !"  over  vocal  performers 
in  the  drawing-room. 

And  now  we  were  safely  down,  we  looked  about  ua  like  people 
who  had  been  a  long  time  gone,  and  thought  it  new  and  pleasant  to 
be  walking  amongst  our  kind  once  more,  list^nii^  to  sublunary 
sounds,  and  looking  again  at  sublunary  sights.  Fr^ntly  we  began 
to  think  about  ourselves,  to  become  conscious  of  our  torn  and  tossed 
habiliments.  Our  near  approach  to  elegantly  got-up  people- 
gentlemen  and  ladies  strolling  leisurely  out  to  see  and  to  be  seen 
—ai  once  reminded  us  of  our  disorderly  appearance.  We  weie 
walking  now  upon  the  coast  road,  where  fishermen  hung  leisurely 
across  the  wall,  and  "  gostered  "  with  their  friends,  the  car-boys,  or 
hailed  us  from  their  b^ts  upon  the  beach,  where  they  were  already 
beginning  to  heave  and  toss  in  the  freshening  tide.  Visitants  to 
the  sea-side  strolled  in  happy  idleness  underneath  the  trees,  or  sat 
them  down  upon  the  huge  rocks  and  boulders,  whilst  children 
picked  up  shells  and  mosses  according  to  their  wont,  and  called 
delightedly  at  the  foamy  waves;  and  tourists'  cars  and  fine  carriages 
went  gaily  by,  and  costermongers  screamed  their  wares  to  the  rival 
chant  d  upright  fishwives,  poising  their  finny  treasures  on  Uieir 
scarlet. kerchiefed  heads. 

And  now — oh !  common-place  termination  to  mountain  wan- 
derings, grand  ideas,  and  sublime  conoeptions — we  were  an  hun- 
gered 1     Our  mean  and  wolfish  foe  came  down  upon  ua  like  an 
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umed  man,  nnd  shook  our  hands  untU  they  trembled,  and  knocked 
our  knees  together,  and  enfeebled  our  limbe,  and  made  onr  steps 
unsteady,  clamoming  so  loudly  and  incessantly,  and  each  moment 
more  eagerly  for  bis  dues,  that  to  appease  him  we  were  &in  to 
tnm  aside  and  sit  us  down  under  a  green  and  pleasant  tree,  from 
iriienco  we  dragged  forth — not  a  plethoric  hamper,  indeed,  but  a 
T«7  CMnfort&ble  and  excellent  black  bag,  which  had  lain  in  ambudi 
&I1  this  time,  and  in  oar  absence,  like  its  colour,  kept  discreetly 
iari  about  its  whereabouts ;  and  not  until  that  bag  bad  grown 
more  lean  than  we  are  ashamed  to  speak  of,  was  the  hunger-god, 
irhoae  appetite  was  sharpened  on  the  mountain's  top,  appeased ; 
ud,  quite  sure  at  length  that  he  was  satisfied,  we  were  again 
allowed  to  rise  up  and  go  opon  our  way. 

Coming  down  to  tbe  rocky  and  wooded  beach,  we  engaged  a 
boat  to  take  us  back  to  Warrenpoint,  and  embarking  soon  found 
tmrsekes  afloat  upon  the  bubbling  waves.  Looking  back  at  the 
pleasant  row  of  villas  along  Bostreror's  crescent-shore,  in  one  of 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  with  his  family  once  resided — looking  on,  up 
orer  that  beauti&l  interesting  place — up  over  the  tall  woody  cli& 
Qiroagh  which  we  had  recently  scrambled — ^up  over  the  broad  grass 
lands — up— on — up — we  barely  descried  the  Qiant  Stone,  hanging 
like  a  grey  speck  upon  the  mountain's  side !  And  bow  small  and 
insignificant  he  looked  !  whilst  he,  gazing  down  on  us,  thought  us  a 
veiy  speck  upon  tite  waters — a  tiny  polypus  in  its  boat  of  shell— « 
raft  of  insects — a  feather  from  a  wUd  bird's  wing — a  mere  notiung, 
scarcely  perceptible  to  his  lofty  ken. 

Our  boatmen  were  two  in  number,  their  respective  positioDS 
being  that  of  master  and  man.  Bad  not  the  man  volunteered  this 
latter  piece  of  information  himself,  we  might  not  have  discovered  it, 
hr  there  were  no  distinctive  marks  of  superiority,  either  in  the 
manner  or  habiliments  of  the  "master,"  to  determine  the  greater 
rtsponsibili^  of  his  station.  Indeed,  the  man  was  rather  the 
imarteet  of  the  two— certainly  by  far  tbe  most  entertaining  and 
loquacious ;  but  in  this  respect  tiiey  both  behaved  in  the  politest 
manner  imaginable.  We  believe  tiiey  regard  it  as  part  of  their 
bargain — their  bounden  duty,  in  &ct,  and  a  thing  quite  to  be 
expected,  to  entertain,  to  the  best  of  their  abilitiea,  Uie  genteeU 
wtx)  patronise  tbeir  boat.  They  assured  the  ladies,  with  tender 
gallantry,  at  every  roll  and  wave  of  the  great  fresh  sea,  that  t^ere 
was  not  the  slighlest  danger,  never  was  and  never  could  be,  in  their 
"jewel  of  a  boat — their  queen  of  the  waters — their  pride  of  them 
all.  Shure  if  our  'onours  would  jist  look  round  at  the  other  cockle- 
shells,  bobbin'  up  and  down,  and  rowlin'  and  tossin',  we'd  soon  be 
convinced  it  was  the  truth  they  were  sayin'.  Where  was  the  boat 
of  them  all  as  vent  as  steady  as  their  boat,  or  kept  herself  sa  nate 
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or  as  trim  1  Where  was  the  boat  of  tbem  all  as  looked  as  brave  or 
aa  beautiful  ?  Would  our  'onours  jiat  look  at  hei'  sides,  how  they 
glistened  with  green  paint,  fresh  put  oo  ^  Now,  don't  be  unaisy, 
ma'iu,  it's  dry,  and  won't  daub  ye !  And  look  at  her  white  rime — 
how  it  shows  in  the  stm  like  the  dancin'  foam  of  the  waves,  or  die 
white  wings  of  a  say-gull !"  Who  could  help  admiring  their  boat 
after  all  thia  ?  Certainly  not  we.  We  professed  our  entire 
approval  of  her  green  and  white  omamentation ;  our  willingness  to 
bolieve  she  was  the  best  on  the  water,  and  our  happy  assurance  of 
Kafety ;  bo  we  bounded  over  the  freshening  waves,  and  chatted — or, 
as  they  termed  it,  dUaoortad — of  various  things;  and  as  Barney 
Brady  would  say,  "we  tuck  our  noates." 

The  boatmen  were  not  particularly  notable  for  anything,  how- 
ever, save  for  a  pair  of  remarkably  sunbumt  necks,  which,  with 
characteristic  love  of  ease,  and  freedom  of  ventilation  also,  they  left 
free  and  unconfined  by  all  such  land-lubberly  inventions  and  effemi- 
nacies as  shirt-buttons  and  neckties.  They  were  remarkable,  also, 
for  a  pair  of  stereotyped  grins — not  angry  grms,  nor  yet  sinister, 
Dor  sycophant  grins,  but  honest  ones,  contracted  in  laudable 
endeavours  to  look  their  great,  round,  flowing  friend,  the  sun,  in  the 
&ce,  and  also  in  descrying  boats,  rocks,  shoals,  landing-places,  and 
outward-bound  vessels,  through  the  dazzling  light  of  the  glittering 
■waves. 

The  man,  not  the  master,  waa  remarkable  for  one  thing  more, 
80  truly  national,  characteristic,  and  expressive,  that  we  conld  not 
help  remarking  tbem,  and  we  smile  even  yet  at  the  recollection  of 
the  intensely  arch,  roguish,  coaxing  way  in  which  he  used  his 
ei/ea.  Can  there  be  anything  else  in  this  world  so  versatile  in  ex- 
pression, so  deeply  serious,  highly  comical,  fierce,  pathetic,  gay, 
grave,  fascinating,  and  insinuating  in  its  quick  alternations  as  the 
intensely  grey  Irish  eye  ?  We  beUeve  there  is  not ;  and  we  believe 
that  those  who  have  studied  and  are  ^miliar  with  it  will  agree  with 
us.  This  Rostre  Vor  boatman's  was  a  perfect  type,  had  they  been 
but  lighted  up  with  the  glory  and  intelligence  of  a  refined  intellect 
and  cultivated  wit.  But  when  we  spe^  of  grey  eyes,  we  pray  our 
noble,  blue-eyed  Saxon  friends,  our  grave  English  cousins,  and  our 
still  more  northern  neighbours,  the  light  blue-eyed  Scotch,  will  not 
imagine  that  they  must,  of  necessity,  and  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  of  cat's-grey  or  goat's-grey,  of  the  extremely  unintel- 
lectnal  and  unlovely  shade,  of  which  they  can,  "  when  found,"  like 
Captain  Cuttle,  "make  a  note." 

In  all  true  Irish  grey  eyes  there  is  a  strong  admixture  of  that 
shade  which  Juliet's  nurse  declared  she  saw  in  the  eyes  of  Borneo  s 
rival,  Paris — and  that  was  green.  Without  it,  we  believe  the  e^ 
we  are  describing  is  never  perfect  I     Axtiats  delight  to  give  the  soft 
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^CT^hacal  of  the  Msh  eye.  Norelista  del-^ht  to  pre  it  too.  So, 
also,  does  the  moon,  when  ehe  comes  in  her  autumnal  glory  to 
li^teD.in  the  footsteps  of  golden.haired  September ;  when  she  casts 
ov«r  her  a  m^^ficent  canopy  of  deep-blue,  gr^,  and  hazel  shadows 
all  in  one,  and  we,  looking  into  the  soft,  mysterious  depths  of  thst 
poeitiTely  hazel  atmosphere,  with  its  bright,  starry  sparkles  gUm- 
meaing,  twinkling,  laughing  in  the  mellow  light,  fancy  there  must 
be  a  perfect  world  of  b^uty  and  fascination  beyond,  could  we  but 
pene&nte  the  shadowy,  variable,  intervening  mists,  and  look 
within. 

But,  see ;  the  moon  has  touched  the  waves,  and  night  walks 
fisrth  upon  the  mountain -sides,  and  drops  her  shadowy  veil  upon 
the  bay.  The  little  boats  become  obscure  upon  the  darkening 
waves,  tall  ships  loom  up  mysteriously  in  the  gathering  gloom,  and 
faajig  out  their  little  signal-lamps,  to  indicate  to  other  ships  their 
whereabouts ;  the  faces  of  our  companions  grow  shadowy  and  indis- 
tinct, and  the  roguish  expression  of  the  young  boatman's  eyes  is 
loet  in  the  general  obscurity ;  his  tongue  still  runs  on,  however, 
and  is  busy  now  with  "  master  " — uttering  their  peculiar  calls  and 
signals  as  the  boat  nears  their  chosen  landing-place,  and  her  keel 
grinds  along  the  pebbly  shore. 

Here  we  are,  at  home  again!  Yes,  actually!  and  the  houses 
which  looked  so  small  and  insignificant  from  the  mountain-summit 
have  sprui^  once  more  into  handsome  villas  and  tail,  commodious 
residences.  There  is  onrs,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see  it.  There  is 
no  denying  it ;  we  are  tired,  and  shall  be  glad  of  tea  and  rest.  And 
these  people  who  throng  the  promenade,  who  looked  no  bigger  than 
crows  from  our  recent  elevated  point  of  observation,  how  nice,  im- 
portant, full.grown,  and  animated  they  now  appear,  walking  and 
talking  t<^ether  in  the  moonlight,  strolling  together  in  picturesque 
groups  to  the  shingly  beach,  or  hanging  in  happy  pairs  from  the 
wall]  which  protects  the  Esplanade  from  the  wild,  strong,  wintry 
tides! 

For  a  while  we  stand  upon  our  doorstep,  watching  the  groups 
in  the  pleasant,  mysterious  light — ^watching  the  darkening  hills, 
the  illuminated  sea,  and  loth  to  enter.  At  length  we  go  inside, 
and  close  the  door.  To-morrow  night  we  will  come  out,  and  mingle 
in  this  moonlight  throng,  the  happiest  of  all  the  happy  idlers. 
Now  we  are  too  weary ;  but  we  have  still  another  little  mountain 
to  climb — ^we  have  to  get  upstairs.  Oh,  dear !  how  shall  we  ever 
do  it?  Wo  wish  we  could  sit  down  at  the  bottom,  and  stay  there  ; 
or  else  find  some  one  strong  and  willing  enough  to  carry  us  to  the 
top.  But  we  have  yet  to  crawl  up  somehow  ourselves,  and  cer. 
talnly  these  stairs  are,  to  us,  the  last  hair  that  broke  the  camel's 
back ;    they  seem  more  wearisome  than  all  our  toiling   up   the 
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mgged  moantain's  aids.  At  let^th  we  have  attained  the  land- 
ing-place. With  a  dgh  of  relief,  we  lay  oar  hand  upon  the  lock. 
(^  our  own  door,  and  amiling,  and  pleased,  and  happy — healthfully 
veary,  to  boot — we  tun  and  bid  oui  omipaniona  of  the  day,  "  Qood 
nigbt!" 

Emerald  Oreik. 


SONNET  AT  MIDNIGHT 
Whek  for  a  balmy  clime,  a  bluer  eky, 

The  swallow  leaves  our  fog  and  autumn  rain. 

Should  night  o'ertake  him  on  the  stonny  main. 
He  feeb  his  little  heart  within  him  die. 
So,  paasing  from  wild  regions  wherein  fly 

The  gales  of  passion  and  the  mists  of  sense — 

Seeking  the  smile  of  your  sweet  influence, 
The  mild  light  of  your  spiritual  eye. 
Sometimes  I  almost  faint  upon  my  way, 

When  in  the  shadow  of  sad  doubts  I  move ; 

Hearing  your  kindred  in  sharp  accents  say — 
That  I  am  quite  unworthy  of  }rouT  love  I 

Come  down,  0  morning  light !  upon  the  sea ; 

Gladden  the  swallow,  and  give  hope  to  me  ! 

R.  F.  Hankay. 


DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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PABT  II. 
Tex  Toang  Hen'e  Christian  Association  has  not  monopolised  the  idea 
of  making  the  best  of  both  worlds:  human  nature  is  always  producing 
some  additional  testimony  in  favour  of  the  wise  man's  assertion 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  We  need  marvel  but  little, 
therefore,  that  Romanists  were  in  some  sense  anticipating  Pro- 
testant brethren  when  they  sought  to  combine  the  spiritual  advantage 
of  the  Ahyssinians  with  the  temporal  benefit  of  the  Portuguese. 
These  Ethiopian  heretics  m^ht  be  in  a  bad  way,  but,  according  to 
the  geography  of  the  age,  Frester  John's  country  was  not  &r  &om 
India,  and  Iiuita  was  on  the  high  road  to  fortune.  Accordingly,  in 
the  pageant  of  medieeval  history,  priest  and  soldiers  march  hand  in 
hand,  and  alike  priests  and  soldiers  are  Portuguese.  There  is  often 
a  kind  of  spnng-titne  in  national  life,  when,  as  it  were,  at  the 
Indding  of  Yertumnus,  the  god  of  change  and  impulse,  a  small  com- 
manity  bursts  into  a  full  career  of  activity  and  fame.  Adopting  a 
rustic  simile,  I  would  say  that  while  other  rockeries  were  clanging 
with  disputes  over  sit£s  and  rights,  the  Portuguese  crows,  having 
nothing  further  to  do  on  the  parent  trees,  were  taking  flightsa-field, 
and  meeting  with  the  proverbial  luck  of  the  early  bird.  Itpwas 
Portugal  whose  mariners  entered  on  a  course  of  explorations  and 
conquests,  which,  taken  up  successively  by  Spaniards,  Hollanders, 
uid  English,  led  to  the  colonisation  of  a  new  coutiueot,  and 
endowed  its  children  with  a  thirst  for  further  adventure.  Whatever 
might  be  the  correct  theory  as  to  the  local  habitation  and  name  of 
Prrater  John  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  John  II.,  the  Eastern 
potentate  appeared  to  he  a  man  worth  knowing.  In  1487,  John 
despatched  two  stout-hearted  adventurers,  Peter  de  Covillan  and 
Alphonso  de  Paiva,  to  discover  Prester  John's  whereabouts,  and 
open  communications  with  him. 

In  1520,  Alvarez,  a  Jesuit  miBsionary,  found  his  compatriot 
settled  dowD  in  Abyssinia,  the  husband  of  a  native  woman,  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  a  man  highly  esteemed  by  the  emperor.  Those 
tHogtaj^rs  who  have  touched  on  the  £ate  of  the  Portuguese 
tt&velkr  betray  a  tendency  to  fine  writing  when  describing  the 
obstacles  to  his  return.  From  the  account  given  by  Alvarez,  it 
would  seem  that  a  great  deal  of  their  sympathy  is  mi^laced. 
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Flaying  Bomo  such  part  as  ihat  of  Joseph  in  the  court  of  a  foreign 
Pharaoh,  it  need  excite  no  wonder  if  the  fleshpots  of  his  Egypt  had 
a  charm  for  the  stranger.  Alvarez  speaks  in  terms  of  high  eulogy 
of  the  character  and  attainments  of  Peter,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  some,  quaint  humour.  The  good  feUier  received  his  confes- 
sion, which  he  says  had  been  intermitted  for  thirty-three  years,  and 
credits  his  penitent  witli  the  remark  that  the  non-attendance  of  the 
latter  at  the  confessional  was  owing  to  the  fiict  that  the  AbyssimaQ 
priests  were  such  blabs,  being  bound  by  no  obligations  to  keep  secret 
the  disclosures  made  to  them ;  whereiore,  continues  Alvarez,  Peter 
went  to  church  and  confessed  to  God.  The  confessor  tacitly 
admits  the  force  of  the  excuse,  so  let  us  hope  that  the  layman's 
conscience  was  not  overburdened  by  reason  of  bis  de&ult.  From 
the  account  of  his  wanderings  given  to  Alvarez,  it  would  seem 
that  CoviUan  and  Faiva  journeyed  together  in  safety  to  Cairo,  and 
subsequently  to  Suaken  and  Aden,  where  they  separated,  making  an 
appointment  for  a  future  meeting  at  Cairo.  Paiva,  who  was  a  good 
Arabic  scholar,  undertook  the  exploration  of  Ethiopia,  while 
Covillan  pursued  hb  investigations  in  India  ;  the  principal  object  of 
their  conjoint  mission  being,  by  securing  the  good  oSers  of  the 
unknown  Christian  potentate,  to  protect  and  extend  the  Portuguese 
trade  in  the  East.  Covillan  visited  Calicut  and  Ooa,  went  home- 
ward to  Ormez  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  acquired  information  respecting 
Madagascar  (then  more  generally  known  as  the  Isle  of  St. 
Lawrence),  and  intending  to  keep  his  appointment  with  the  com- 
patriot, repaired  to  Cairo,  via  the  Red  Sea,  and  Zeila.  At  Cairo  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Paiva  (he  does  not  speak  of  murder),  and  fell 
in  with  certain  Jews,  who  brought  him  instructions  from  home  :  here- 
upon he  retraced  his  steps  to  Zeila,  not  far  &om  which  town  he 
found  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  encamped.  The  latter  received 
him  kindly,  anil  carrying  kindliness  to  excess,  refused  to  part  with 
him,  whereupon  Covillan  settled  in  the  country  in  the  state  of  placid 
respectability  in  which  his  biographer  found  him.  Onme  solum  forti 
patria:  it  Is  supposed  that  Covillan  died  in  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion— it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  his  subsequent  adventures, 
and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  ' '  sea  card  taken  out  of  the  general  map 
of  the  world,"  by  which  his  companion  and  himself  were 
(figuratively)  to  have  directed  their  steps.  Perhaps  with  so  highly 
adventurous  a  monarch  as  King  John  II.,  a  good  sailor  had  cause 
to  fear,  lest,  in  leaving  Ethiopia,  he  might  have  to  go  further  and 
&re  worse. 

The  interest  taken  Uy  Catholic  Christendom  in  the  spiritual 
wel&re  of  the  few  black  sheep  in  the  wilderness  must  be  my  exciise 
for  introducing  some  remarks  on  the  religions  condition  of  Abyssinia. 
Discaidii^  all  early  traditions  as  unreliable,  we  may  saCely  attn> 
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bote  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians  to  Ihe  labonrs  of  FrumentiuB, 
an  Alexandrian  priest,  about  the  year  330.  Frumentiufi  vas  com- 
nusBioned  to  the  task  by  Athanasius,  and  was  aided  in  his  ministry 
by  one  .^desius,  who  is  known  in  Abyssinian  history  as  Sydrac, 
niiile  Fnimentius  figures  as  Fremonat,  or  Abba  Saloma.  Although 
the  Church  of  Ethiopia  adhered  to  the  observance  of  certain  Jewish 
ritea  not  practised  by  the  Weatem  Catholics,  nothing  schlsm&tical 
manifiBstecl  itself  in  their  doctrine  until  the  holding  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  in  the  year  451.  At  this  council  the  dogma  of  Pope 
Leo,  which  has  since  become  an  article  of  &iith  of  the  Western 
Church  (that  in  Christ  Jesus  there  ia  but  one  Person,'  yet  two  dis- 
tinct natures,  not  confounded  or  mixed),  prevailed  over  the  views 
held  by  at  least  a  large  minority  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  East. 
Eutycfaes,  ArchimaDdrite  of  Constantinople,  was  convicted  of  heresy 
in  denying  the  existence  of  a  perfectly  human,  as  well  as  a  per- 
fectly divine  nature  in  the  Saviour  of  mankind ;  while  Dioscorus, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  underwent  censure,  nominally  for  irregu- 
larities of  life,  but  in  reality  for  indulging  in  Bpeculationa  more 
metaphysical  than  religious  as  to  the  definition  of  the  term  "  nature  " 
in  divinity.  The  views  of  Dioscorus  were  warmly  supported  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  name  of  Leo  execrated  in  proportion.  The 
Abyssinians  have  frequently  been  treated  as  sharers  of  the  Monophy- 
site  ideas  of  Eutyches ;  but  Gregory,  Ludolf  s  authority,  was  at 
great  pains  to  explain  that  his  countrymen  repudiated  the  teachings 
of  Eutyches,  and  admitted  the  union  in  Christ  of  perfect  manhood 
as  well  as  perfect  Godhead,  demurring  only  to  the  application  of 
tbe  term  "  nature  "  in  each  case,  &s  setting  up  the  existence  of 
two  great  first  principles.  According  to  Gregory's  explanation  of 
tiie  rites  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  the  Communion  was  adminis- 
toed  in  both  kin<^,  and  two  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman 
Oatholic  Church — Confirmation  and  Extreme  Unction — were  not 
recognised. 

To  the  orthodox  Catholic,  many  of  the  rites  observed  by  the 
Abyssinian  Christians  must  have  appeared  singularly  irregular,  and 
probably,  by  the  most  latitudinarian  critics,  divers  points,  alike  of 
&ith  and  morals,  would  be  deemed  worthy  of  severe  censure.  The 
Ethiopian  Church  bad  yet  one  hopeful  feature — an  intense  hatred 
of  the  infidel ;  and  considering  the  isolated  condition  of  the  country 
— cut  off  from  direct  intercourse  with  other  Christian  communities, 
aad  sorely  beset  by  Pagan  and  Mahometan  enemies — the  wonder  is, 
not  that  Abyssinia  had  an  unlettered  clergy  or  an  heretical  Church, 
bat  that  it  retained  any  knowledge  of  tbe  Christian  faith.  Had 
the  dominion  established  in  Asia  by  Caled  beea  possessed  of  suf- 
ficient  vitality  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  its  Moslem  aggressors, 
the  progress  of  the  Saracen  power  would   have   been   materially 
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checked.  "If,"  sa3r8  Gibboo,  "a  Christdan  power  had  been  main, 
iajned  in  Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  cruBbed  in  his  cradle, 
and  Abyseinia  would  have  prevented  a  revolution  which  has  chained 
the  civil  and  religious  state  of  the  wotld. 

Whether  advancing  or  retreating,  the  theology  of  spiritual  Bcone 
has  this  in  common  wiUi  the  militaiy  policy  of  the  Ceesars — it  loet 
no  opportunity  of  attack,  and  it  was  never  more  tenacious  of  a 
position  than  when  that  position  was  untenable.  Id  proportion  as 
the  influence  of  ibe  pontiff  declined  in  the  West  did  his  emiEsaiiea 
ding  to  their  acquisitions  in  the  £ast  -,  and  to  their  pride  in  the 
youngest  and  weakest  branch  of  their  Church  must  be  attributed 
the  unbounded  terms  of  satisfaction,  not  untinged  by  exaggeration, 
with  which  the  progress  of  the  faith  in  Abyssinia  is  spoken  of. 
Protestants  threw  a  d^ree  of  doubt  over  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents'  attesting  the  reception  by  Abyssinian  emperors  of  the 
Papal  supremacy ;  the  real  question  at  issue  is  rather,  I  would 
suggest,  the  genuineness  of  their  conversion.  The  Pope,  who  forbore 
to  anathematise  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  because  there  was 
nothing  damnable  therein,  did  not  exact  too  much  of  his  babes  in 
the  Christian  faith ;  and  of  Gregory  we  read,  that  although  in  full 
communion  vrith  Catholic  Christendom,  he,  even  in  Borne,  received 
the  sacrament  after  the  manner  of  his  country.  Indeed,  Father 
Bermudez,  as  we  shall  see,  waa  consecrated  bishop  by  a  Coptic 
patriarch,  and  the  pontifT  had  no  hesitation  in  recognising  the 
validity  of  the  consecration. 

whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the  success  or  failure 
which  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  include  Abys- 
sinia among  the  number  of  her  dependencies,  the  zeal  and  self-saoi- 
flce  of  her  children  demands  our  unqualified  admiration.  Natural 
causes,  fever,  and  dysentery  carried  oflf  many  a  devoted  plone^  of 
the  faith,  and  to  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  perils  of  the  land  were 
superadded,  perils  from  false,  or,  at  least,  fanatical,  brethren  Peter 
Heylin,  a  Protestant  missionary  of  Lubeck,  who  prides  himself  on 
having  conduced  to  the  passing  of  the  decree  of  expulsion  i^ainst  the 
Jesuits,  relates  that  two  friars,  having  subsequently  persisted  in  an 
attempt  to  enter  the  country,  were  called  upon  to  conform  to  the 
rites  of  the  established  Church.  Refusing  to  receive  the  consecrated 
elements,  after  the  Abyssinian  rite,  to  bless  Dioscorus  and  to  exe- 
crate Pope  Leo,  they  were  hanged  by  th^  girdles  and  buried  be- 
neath a  cairn  of  atones,  piled  over  their  bodies  by  a  bloodthirsty 
mob.  It  is  only  due  to  the  fanatics  to  record  that  they  were 
actuated,  not  only  by  religious  intolerance,  but  by  a  euperstitiona 
belief  in  an  old  prophecy,  which  foretold  that  the  white  men  would 
take  possession  of  their  country. 

The  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centui;  was  a  penod,  of  grt*t 
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suffering  to  the  AbyBBitiiEtn  people ;  the  Moors  of  the  South,  Eub- 
jectB  of  a  Mahometan  ruler,  called  the  King  of  Adel,  made  un- 
ceasing inroads  on  the  country,  overran  or  annexed  whole  provinces, 
and  led  the  inhabitants  away  captive.  During  twenty-five  years, 
-we  read  that  one  Mahudi,  general  of  the  forces  of  Adel,  harried  the 
Abyssinian  dominions,  penetrating  at  times  far  into  the  intarior. 
In  these  straighta,  Helena,  grandmother  of  the  infant  Negush,  or 
emperor,  sent  to  solicit  aid  of  King  Emmanuel,  of  Portugal.  Her 
legate  was  one  Matthew,  an  Abyssinian,  with  whom  travelled  a 
noble  youth  of  Ethiopia,  named  Jacob.  Matthew  was  the  bearer 
of  certain  letters,  the  text  of  which  has  been  carefully  preserved  by 
Catholic  writers.  One  of  these  letters  refers  to  a  present,  consigned 
to  the  care  of  Matthew — no  less  precious  a  relic  than  a  portion  of 
the  true  cross,  stated  to  have  been  obtained  from  Jerusalem.  The 
Ifitt^  avers,  that  of  the  original  portion  acquired  by  the  empress 
she  had  caused  to  be  made  two  crosses,  one  of  which  still  remained 
in  her  possession.  She  describes  the  one  of  which  Matthew  was 
the  bearer  as  being  black  in  colour,  and  hanging  from  a  small  silver 
ring. 

Oq  the  return  of  the  Abyssinian  embassy,  the  legate  was  ac- 
companied by  Don  Edward  Qalvao,  envoy  from  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, bis  secretary,  and  suite.  Galvao  died  before  reaching  Abys- 
sinia, but  the  survivors  reached  Arkeefeo,  in  the  month  of  April,  1520. 
Alvarez,  the  secretary,  has  left  a  somewhat  voluminous  report  of  his 
impressions  of  Ethiopia,  a  report  which  has  been  received  with 
some  incredulity,  as  verging  too  far  on  the  fabulous.  But  in  such 
remarks  as  savour  of  exaggeration  I  detect  rather  credulity  than 
mendacity  on  the  part  of  the  historian. 

As  if  the  unhappy  country  was  not  sufHctently  desolated  by  the 
sword  of  the  invader,  it  was,  at  the  time  of  Alvarez's  visit,  ravaged 
by  an  extraordinary  flight  of  locusts.  Of  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  allaying  of  this  plague,  the  chronicler  gives  us  an  account 
most  amusing  &om  its  naivete.  He  took  a  quantity  of  these  locusts, 
and  admonished  his  captives,  in  the  names  of  themselves,  and  those 
who  were  absent,  that  they  should  trouble  the  party  no  more, 
and  he  then  gave  the  locusts  their  liberty.  We  quote  the  sequel 
from  the  translation  contained  in  "  Purchas,  his  Pilgrims," — "  It 
pleased  Qod  to  hear  us  sinners ;  a  violent  tempest  swept  the  trou- 
blesome insects  away,  and  when  the  storm  ceased,  it  was  a  terrible 
Hiing  to  behold  the  dead  locusts,  which  we  measured  to  be  two 
&tboms  high  upon  the  banks  of  the  river."  We  need  not  wonder 
at  the  fact  that  after  this  riddance  Father  Alvarez  attained  great 
celebrity  as  an  exorcist.  As  a  compensation  iat  its  liabUity  to 
ravage  by  locusts,  Alvarez  tolls  us  that  the  land  contains  turtles, 
vhicb  darken  the  air.      *' Herds  of  wild  cattle,"  he  goes  on  to 
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say,  "  break  into  the  enclomies  in  ihe  doininu>n  of  the  Banugat, 
aiul  three  eorte  of  partridges  are  to  be  found  in  the  country,  some 
the  size  of  a  capon."  These  are,  evidently,  the  birds  described  by 
Bruce,  as  being  "  like  a  wild  turkey,  which  ran  exceedingly  fast,  and 
appearedingreatflocks."  It  is  a  pity  that,  with  a  wonderful  faculty 
of  observation,  Alvarez  did  not  combine  greater  philological  and 
arcboeological  attainm^ata.  He  visited  Axum  before  its  destruc- 
tion by  ^e  Moors ;  but  he  says  little  more  of  its  antiquities  than 
"  that  there  are  many  chairs  cov^^d  with  inscriptions,  and  many 
pillais  that^have  letters  on  them,  whose  language  no  man  can  under- 
stand ;  but  they  are  very  well  engraven.  Ko  man  knoweth  of  what 
tongue  these  inscriptions  be," — a  sufficiently  jejune  account,  hy 
comparison  with  the  voluminous  notice  of  the  same  inscrip^nj, 
given  in  the  p^es  of  Bruce  and  Salt.  He  speaks  of  having  seen 
certain  caves — probably  those  at  Cslam  Kt^s  (King  Calam,  or 
Caled,  whose  title,  Hellestheus,  is,  by  the  way,  stated  by  Bruce  to 
have  been  merely  a  prefix,  signifying  "  blessed  "),  and  gives,  with- 
out comment,  a  tradition  that  they  had  been  the  repositories  of  the 
treasure  of  Queen  Candace.  We  suspect  exaggeration  in  some  of 
the  figures  given  us  by  the  simple-minded  chronicler,  as,  &a  in- 
stance, in  the  number  of  communicants  attending  one  day's  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  in  a  church  at  Angolo — no  less  than 
20,000,  all  recipients  of  the  elements ;  none  others,  says  Pcmcet, 
remaining  in  the  churches  at  the  time  of  celebration.  Alvarez, 
indeed,  states  that  the  elements  were  administered  during  the  whole 
day  in  three  porches  of  the  church. 

Of  the  mountain  of  Amhara,  the  alleged  place  of  conhnement  d 
the  Imperial  princes,  he  vouchsafes  the  following  description  :— 
"The  aforesaid  valley,"  (not  given  with  any  great  minuteness,  but 
easily  developed  on  ^e  accompanying  map,)  "  reaches  onto  a  most 
high  mountain,  where  the  sons  of  the  Frester  John  are  continually 
kept  as  it  wete  in  prison,  and  they  have  recorded  in  their  old  booke 
that  in  the  days  of  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  called  Abraham,  it  was 
revealed  unto  him  one  night  in  a  dream  that,  if  he  desired  to  keep 
his  realm  in  quiet  and  obedience,  he  should  shut  up  his  sons  (whicb 
were  many)  in  a  mountain,  and  suffer  none  of  them  to  come  abroad, 
saving  him  which  he  would  have  to  be  his  successor,  and  that  this 
order  should  always  be  observed  as  a  thing  which  came  irom  God ; 
otherwise,  Ethiopia  being  large,  some  part  thereof  would  iaU  to 
insurrection,  and  would  be  disobedient  unto  the  heir,  or  perchance 
would  kill  him,"  The  king  standing  doubtful  concerning  his 
revelation,  where  such  a  mountain  should  be  found,  it  was  agun 
revealed  unto  him  that  he  shoald  send  to  search  out  all  the  country 
till  he  should  find  out  a  place  where  he  should  find  grets  upon  the 
crags  and  cliffs  of  rock  so  high  that  it  shoald  seem  they  should  &11 
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down,  and  that  in  this  place  he  should  shut  them  up ;  -which  being 
done,  this  mountain  was  found  out,  which  ie  so  laige  that  a  man 
most  spend  many  days  in  oompassing  the  foot  thereof."  Hamlet  is 
not  of  more  impco'tance  in  the  play  of  that  name  than  is  this  rock 
of  Amhara  in  Abyssinian  mytholc^.  It  crops  up  in  places  irheie 
it  might  be  least  expected,  and  each  succeeding  writer  contributes 
a  touch  of  bis  ovm.  Bermudez,  to  whose  observations  on  Kthiopia 
I  shall  presently  refer,  adds  one  or  two  features  of  interest,  omitted 
by  Alvarez.  The  account  given  by  the  former  is  as  follows : — 
"  The  custom  is  that  all  the  male  children  of  the  Itiug,  except  the 
heir,  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  up,  they  send  them  presently  to  a 
voy  great  rock  which  stands  in  the  province  of  Amhara,  and  there 
they  pass  all  their  life,  and  never  come  out  from  thence  except  the 
king  which  reigneth  departeth  this  life  without  heirs,  for  then  they 
bring  from  the  rock  him  that  is  nearest  to  come  and  reign,  the 
which  neither  bringetk  wife  nor  children  from  thence  if  he  hath  any 
there,-  but  they  remain  upon  ihe  rock,  and  he  marrietk  in  the  kingdom 
wiVi  another  wife."  Alvarez,  who  gives  a  very  minute  account  of 
the  police  arrangements  of  the  rock  sjid  in  particular  of  the  punish, 
ment  inflicted  on  one  poor  wretch  who  endeavoured  to  escape,  &ils 
to  record  the  circumstance  to  which  I  have  sought  to  draw  particular 
attention  ;  and,  indeed,  the  sequel  of  his  topographical  description 
leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  rock  was  in  fttct  situate  in  the 
kii^om  of  Amhara.  "In  this  part,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  where 
our  road  lay  we  travelled  almost  ten  days  and  then  left  it,  which 
reacheth  unto  the  kingdom  of  Amhara  and  Bagamedri."  Goez 
(contemporary  with  Alvarez),  in  his  apparently  very  accurate 
account  of  the  state  of  the  empire,  ignores  the  custom  of  keeping 
any  of  the  princes  in  seclusion ;  he  speaks  of  the  education  of  the 
heir  apparent  as  being  conducted  in  the  royal  Court  (aula  regia), 
and  that  of  the  other  sons  as  being  entrusted  either  to  rulers  of 
provinces  or  other  eminent  personages  of  the  realm.  In  opposition 
to  this  testimony  Ludolf  quotes  from  Tellez,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  1660  a  reference  to  two  mountains,  Geshen  and  Amhael, 
as  being  the  prisons  of  the  blood  royal,  maintained  as  a  state 
mstitution  for  230  years,  and  abandoned  in  the  year  1590,  under 
circumstances  thus  simply  related : — ' '  On  King  Nahod  being  called 
to  the  throne  he  had  a  son  about  nine  years  of  age,  of  whom,  in  the 
presence  of  his  father,  a  courtier  made  the  profoundly  ongiual 
remark — '  Cort^nly,  the  lad  grows  apace.'  '  Oh,  father,'  sidd 
the  iugenoous  child,  '  have  I  grown  thus  fast,  when  buried  from 
your  sight  in  the  rock  Qoshen  V  The  pleadings  of  infancy  pre- 
vailed over  the  prejudices  of  antiquity,  and  the  barbarous 
custom  was  abolished. "  Ludolf,  however,  does  not  quote  with  per- 
fect accuracy.     Tellez,  in  relating  this  episode  in  the  lives  of  King 
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Naihod  and  his  son,  Aoac  Segued,  speaks  of  the  custom  as  haviog 
existed  two  hundred  and  odd  (tantoi)  years.  The  circumBtaQce 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  seclusion  he  describee  as 
ioWowB  ■ — Ikhunum  Anulac,  ruler  of  the  country  about  the 
year  1270,  having,  according  to  one  authority,  five,  and  according 
to  another,  ten  bods,  gave  them  a  dying  injunction  to  live  peaceably 
amongst  each  other  and  to  govern  ^e  realm  alternately.  The 
ambition  of  these  princes  led  to  constant  strife  and  insurrection. 
The  least  scrupulous  of  the  brothers  hit  upon  a  plan  of  removing 
competitors  by  seizing  and  confining  the  other  rulers.  Unhappily 
for  the  success  of  the  scheme,  his  ill-  founded  confidence  in  a  seeming 
friend  led  to  the  betrayal  of  the  plot  to  the  reigning  Emperor,  who 
thought  so  well  of  the  ingenuity  manifested  therein,  that  he  com- 
mitted the  offender  and  all  his  brethren  to  close  confinement.  Hie 
posterity  praising  his  prudence,  imitated  his  example,  and  tbencefortli 
the  Bock  Qeshen  became  the  place  of  durance  vile  for  the  possible 
successors  to  the  throne  of  Abyssinia.  So  far  from  countenancing 
the  notion  that  there  were  two  state  prisons,  Tellez  repudiates  the 
term,  Mountain  of  Amhara,  and  says  that  the  name  owes 
its  origin  to  a  blunder  of  Mercator,  in  his  map  of  1653,  The 
draftsman,  it  would  appear,  confounded  the  mountain  with 
the  kingdom  of  Amhara.  The  proper  name  of  the  rock,  Tellez 
says,  is"  AmbaOuexen."  Bruce's  reference  to  the  matter  leaves  us 
in  greater  doubt  as  to  the  locality  of  the  mountain.  In  one  place 
be  speaks  of  Demo,  in  Tegre.  as  being  the  inaccessible  mountain, 
wherein  the  children  of  the  king  were  formerly  kept,  while  in 
another  he  mentions  Oeshen,  in  Amhara,  as  being  the  pl&ce.  He 
attributes  the  cessation  of  the  custom  to  the  fact  that  experience 
proved  that  the  steepness  of  the  mount^n  did  not  render  it  proof 
a^nst  internal  treachery.  The  rock  being  betrayed  to  the  Moots 
in  1540,  by  a  faithless  female  servant,  its  inmates  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  it  was  thenceforth  judged  more  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  state  that  its  princes  should  go  at  lai^e,  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  being  murdered.  According  to  Bruce's  chronology, 
King  Nahod  reigned  from  1495  to  1508 :  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  circumstances  in  common  between  his  relation  and  that  of 
Tellez.  Dapper  describes  the  kingdom  of  Amhara  as  being  situate 
between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  degreej  of  ngrthem  latitude,  and 
quotes  Sanut  as  his  authority  for  assigning  as  its  norUiem  boundary 
a  certun  lake,  wherein  is  the  island  of  St.  Stephen,  with  the 
mountain  Amhara,  where  are  kept  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal 
{princet  heritiers)  of  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia.  A  memoraDdiim 
in  Latin,  on  the  map  bound  up  with  bis  geography,  fixes  the 
mountain,  with  the  most  suspicious  exactitude,  on  the  Equatorial 
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&Qce  translated  the  word  Cfethen  "grassy;"  but  a  refereace 
to  the  Tocabttlai?  given  by  Ludolf  might  induce  a  philologist  to 
ally  it  with  the  word  "  Lead."  Consideriiig  how  prone  the 
AbysBinians  have  ever  been  to  receive  and  promulgate  myths,  and 
how  much  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  is  obscured  by 
legends,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Alvarez  was  not  far  from  the 
tnith  when  ha  associated  tbe  living  sacrifice  of  princes  with  the 
name  of  Abraham ;  but  I  im^;ine  that  the  real  Abraham  was  the 
Father  of  the  faithful ;  the  Ambara  of  the  myth  the  Moriab  of 
Scripture  ;  aud  that  the  whole  legend  of  the  rock  was  a  corrnptioa 
of  the  biblical  account  of  Abraham's  offering.  The  term  "  Amhara," 
u  appbed  to  a  particular  mountain,  would  appear  to  have  uo  dis. 
tinctive  meaning :  the  root  is  probably  Amba,  a  rocky  fiistness, 
vhich  gives  its  name  to  the  kii^om  of  Amhara. 

Betunung  from  this  lengthened  digression,  I  revert  to  the 
records  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  take  up  the  adventures  <rf 
Father  Bermudez,  as  rendered  by  Furcbas.  This  ecclesiastio 
evidently  possessed  indomitable  ene^y,  and  no  common  skill  m 
chronicling  bis  impressions.  He  bad  formed  part  of  the  escort  of 
Don  Edward  Galvao,  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and 
had,  by  the  patriarch  Mark  (said  to  have  been  a  man  of  weak 
character)  been  ordained  and  consecrated  aa  bis  successor.  He 
made  one  condition  on  his  acceptance  of  the  office  (conferred  on  him 
in  the  year  1535),  that  his  ordinal^on  should  be  recognised  by  the 
Pope ;  and  to  obtain  this  recognition,  as  well  as  to  ensure  the  good 
offices  of  his  countrymen  in  favour  of  the  Abjrssinians,  be  undertook 
a  perilous  journey  to  Europe.  Successful  in  both  objects,  be  landed 
at  Massoirah  in  the  month  of  July,  1541,  with  a  force  of  650 
Caliver  men  and  Pioneers,  oommanded  by  Don  Christopher  Oama, 
a  brave  and  chivalrous  soldier,  son  of  the  celebrated  Vasco  de 
Gama.  The  campaign  i^ainst  the  Moots  is  described  by  the 
patriarch  with  much  precision,  and  with  an  entire  absenae  of  fine 
writing.  About  nine  days'  march  from  Baroah,  or  Debaroah,  a 
sharp  skirmish  took  place  between  the  allied  Portuguese  and 
Abyseinians,  and  the  invaders,  who  were  under  the  command  of 
Mohammed,  sumamed  Qraign^,  rendered  "left-handed,  or  lame," 
also  styled  King,  or  Bamagas  of  Zeila.  In  this  ei^agement  both 
commanders  were  wounded.  After  another  smart  interchange  of 
blows,  in  which  the  allies  clumed  ihe  advantage,  Don  Christopher 
fell  back  upon  a  rock  called  the  Jew's  Mountain,  of  which  he  dis- 
possessed  the  Moors,  whom  be  put  to  the  sword.  Qraign^  sent  off 
a  spy,  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  aiid  bearing  a  stock  of  trinkets,  to 
inform  him  of  the  resources  of  the  Christiaiis ;  but  Bermudez,  sus- 
pecting the  snare,  seized  his  pack  and  distributed  bis  beads  among 
the  Christians,  that  their  (the  Moors')  "mockage  might  redound 
21— J  o 
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to  the  praise  of  Qod  and  ihe  profit  of  His  ^thfoL"  The  king, 
Bermudez's  protector,  was  dead,  and  his  widoT  and  boq  vera  with 
the  Eumy  in  the  mountain.  The  patriarch  had  suggested  a  night- 
attack  on  the  heleagnering  Moors,  as  the  best  means  of  extricating 
the  combined  force ;  but  the  esci^  &om  the  lines  of  the  Christians 
of  a  stray  horse  brought  on  a  premature  engagemmt,  la  which 
rnanj  valuable  lives  were  lost.  Gama  was  again  wounded — this 
time  severely  in  the  arm,  and  his  standard  was  taken ;  the  loss 
weighed  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  oommander,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  tbe  patriarch  attempted  to  ooiuole  him  by  the 
remark  that  the  men  were  the  true  antient,  and  not  the  sign  which 
they  cairied.  The  queen  iqiplied  b^m  to  the  arm  of  the  gallant 
soldier,  and  tore  her  veil  to  make  a  bandt^e ;  but  the  hurt  to  his 
honour  admitted  of  no  balm ;  he  had  better  have  been  slain,  he 
said,  than  have  lost  the  king's  standard.  "  One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  woild  akin."  There  is  a  melancholy  degree  of  grandeur 
in  the  diaracter  of  the  virtuous  Ab^sinian  woman,  the  qaeen's 
none,  who,  settii^  fiie  to  the  gunpowder,  blew  up  herself,  certain 
'  other  women,  and  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  wounded  men,  who 
rashly,  peradventure,  preferred  by  this  meuis  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  God  ratiier  than  into  the  bands  of  men. 

An  opportunity  of  Electing  a  retreat  offering  itself,  the  little 
expedition  fell  back,  bearing  the  devoted  conunander  <m  a  litter. 
Thus  encumbered,  they  forded  two  rivers ;  but,  on  preparing  to 
cross  a  third,  over  which  there  was  a  drawbridge,  the  wounded 
officer  declined  to  burthen  his  comrades  further.  Having  been 
shriven,  and  provided  with  a  supply  of  balm,  Don  Christopher, 
withhis  chamberlain,  Becretary.'and  three  other  Portuguese,  retired 
to  a  neighbouring  grove,  to  abide  the  will  of  Heaven.  Hie-party 
soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and,  under  duress,  Gama 
penned  a  letter  to  his  successor,  commanding  the  return  of 
the  Portuguese  forces.  Bermudcz  called  the  attention  of  the 
queen  and  the  officera  of  the  expedition  to  two  minute  dots,  or 
pricks,  appended  to  the  signature,  from  which  he  reasoned  that  the 
letter  was  written  under  coercion.  Subsequently,  in  consequence 
of  some  hasty  refiectiom  on  the  creed  of  his  captors,  the  unfortunate 
soldier  was  beheaded,  and  his  mutilated  remains  were  sent  to  Adel. 
Bennudez  asserts,  and  the  assertion  is  repeated  by  Lobo,  that  cxk 
&e  spot  where  Gama's  head  fell  a  fountain  sprung  up,  which 
healed  many  blind  folks.  Subsequently,  the  fortune  of  war  tumecl 
(gainst  the  Moors,  whose  champion,  Graign^,  was  shot  by  one  Peter 
de  Lyon ;  the  King  of  Aden  was  also  slain,  and  his  forces  defeated 
in  s  sanguinary  engagement.  After  this  defieat  there  was  a  tem. 
porary  suspension  of  hostilities  between  Moors  and  Christians ;  but 
the  latter,  Coptio  and  Catholic,  waged  a  fierce  theological  cratflict 
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between  &flinfielvae.  The  king  leant  to  the  old  £uth  of  his 
domiuioiu,  and  charged  the  patnaxch  with  being  a  believer  in  four 
gods,  frtHn  his  rejection  of  the  Monophygite  aystem.  The  Ahjs- 
sinians  becoming  more  and  more  ratranged  firom  the  Fortugueee  aa 
they  ceased  to  have  urgent  need  of  their  assistuice,  the  kii^ 
banished  the  Catholics  "  from  that  part  of  his  dominionB  that  he 
most  frequented,"  and  connived  at  the  appointment  of  a  Celtic 
Patriarch.  Bermudez,  however,  unlike  other  misBionaries  of  his 
^th,  lived  to  r^ain  Lisbon,  in  the  year  1559.  During  the  period 
of  Bermudez's  stay  ia  Abysonia,  the  unfortunate  southern  jvoviuces 
underwent  an  invasioD  by  the  Gallas,  who  annexed  dominions  esti- 
mated to  be  as  big  as  Castile,  Portugal,  and  France.  After  chro- 
nicling these  misfortunoB)  Bermudez  proceeds  to  refresh  his  spirit 
l^  a  trip  into  the  realms  of  the  marvellous,  though  his  evidence  is 
admitted  to  be  hearsay. 

"  In  the  countries  bcodering  on  the  Nile  there  is,"  he  says,  "a 
kind  of  unicorn,  wliich  is  wild  and  6erce,  fashioned  like  a  hcHrse,  and 
of  tiie  bigness  of  an  aas. ' '  He  heard  of  the  existence,  near  Damot«, 
of  a  community  of  women  living  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Amazons  of  Scythia.  "This  race  of  Amazons  were,"  he  said, 
"r^arded  with  favour  becaose  tbey  were  instituted  by  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  who  went  to  see  King  Solomon."  Our  much-quoted 
map  of  Ethiopia  encourages  the  belief  in  the  exieience  of  this 
singular  community,  by  inscribing  on  the  realm  of  the  Cafates 
the  fbUovring  note : — "  Hie  Amazones  habitare,  dicuntur  ut  etiam  in 
Begno  Qavi  et  Zet " 

"They  say,"  Bermudez  continues,  "that  hero  are  certain 
toauQtains,  very  rough  and  desert ;  there  liveth  and  breedeth  the 
Pbcenix,  of  which  ene  alooe  is  in  the  world,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
wondersof  nature."  Most  amusing,  by  the  way,  is  the  energy  with 
which  Purchas,  in  a  brief  note,  exposes  the  absurdity  of  this  asser- 
tion, condemned  as  it  is  by  the  scriptural  account  of  the  preservA- 
tk«i  of  species  in  the  Aik.  Nevertheless,  saith  Bermudez,  the 
inhabitaata  of  these  countries  affirm  that  tbb  bird  is  there,  and 
that  they  do  see  it,  and  know  it,  and  that  it  is  a  great  and  fair  bird ; 
there  be  other  fowl  so  big  that  they  make  a  shadow  like  a  cloud. 
Anent  this  cloud  we  are  lost  in  t^e  like  mist  to  that  which  fell  upon 
a  Judge  of  Assize,  when  a  Wiltshire  witness  persisted  in  defining 
a  gt<«ie  with  which  a  savage  axsault  was  committed  alternately 
as  "azizeable  stoan,"  and  "as  big  as  a  nub  o'  chak."  lu  keeping 
with  those  roc-like  fowl  are  griffins  said  to  be  capable  of  carrying  off 
a  bullock  in  their  claws  :  many  other  observations  maketh  Bermudez 
respecting  matters  which  I  purpose  to  speak  of  elsewhere.  In 
mcoesaion  to  Bermudez,  John  Nunez  Baretus  was  dispatched  to 
Abyssinia,  but  he  died  at  Qoa  before  reaching  the  appointed  q>hen 
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of  his  labours.  Father  Oviedo,  in  1557,  passed  into  Ethiopia  from 
<3oa,  reaching  Massowah  hut  a  very  short  time  before  its  capture  by 
the  Turkish  admiral.  Oviedo  died  in  1577,  arid  was  buried  at 
Tremona,  where  was  the  chief  church  of  the  Portuguese.  Other 
authorities  meutioued  by  Furchas  are  John  Gabriel,  Captain  General 
of  the  Portuguese  in  1603,  and  Antonio  Fernandez,  an  Armenian, 
vhowrote  a  little  later.  This  General,  as  we  have  seen,  added  to  the 
jsoological  knowledge  of  the  period,  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
unicorn.  According  to  him,  Abyssinia  was  divided  into  twenty-six 
Itingdoms,  distributed  into  fourteen  regions.  Over  some  of  these 
the  rule  of  the  emperor  must  have  been  &irly  nominal,  as,  for 
instance,  AccaguoHe  (described  as  abutting  on  Adel),  of  which  the 
<^ief  city  is  described  as  Zeila,  some  time  Avalites  (Havilah),  a 
singular  confirmation  of  the  remark  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  before 
noticed.  This  same  Zeila  bad  been  destroyed  in  1517,  by  Soarez, 
<the  Portuguese  Governor  of  Goa,  at  the  time  that  its  Moorish  king 
was  engf^ed  in  the  invasion  of  Abyssinia. 

PART  HI. 

The  condition  of  Abyssinia  at  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  would  appear  to  have  been  most  deplorable.  No  aid 
could  be  relied  on  from  the  Enropean  nations  in  the  campaign 
against  the  infidel,  and,  indeed,  the  successes  of  the  Turkish 
Navy  had  cut  off  all  maritime  communication  with  Europe. 
The  exact  date  of  the  acquisition  by  the  Turks  of  the  sea-ports  of 
Abyssinia  is  a  period  of  some  little  doubt,  but  it  is  agreed  that 
-during  the  long  reign  of  Solomon  the  Mi^iGcent,  the  approaches  to 
the  sea  were  either  wrested  &om  the  Bamogas,  or  treacherously 
surrendered  by  him.  Of  the  interior  of  the  country,  Paez  writes  in 
1609  that  every  man  lived  in  arms,  nor  was  the  emperor's  life  more 
•quiet  than  that  of  other  men.  Earlier  writers  have  given  us  an 
Account  of  the  state  of  education  among  the  Ethiopians  by  no 
means  flattering,  Goez  in  particular  explaining  that  the  Empress 
Helena's  mission  to  Europe  was  undertaken  by  an  Armenian, 
because  of  the  inability  of  the  natives  of  the  country  to  speak 
Arabic  or  Persian,  but  the  insight  we  get  into  the  domestic  condi- 
tion of  the  iohabitante  at  a  little  later  period,  is  at  once  more  minute 
and  more  suggestive  of  decadence.  Fernandez,  in  1606,  writes  thus  : 
■"They  (the  Abyssiniana)haveno  great  cities,  but  villages,  unwalled 
and  unfortified;  their  greatest  town  hath  scarcely  1600  houses; 
their  houses  are  small,  without  elegance,  without  story,  almost  with- 
out art;  round,  and  covered  with  earth  and  straw."  Although 
the  country  is  represented  as  possessing  extraordinary  apdtude  for 
fte  growth  of  the  grape,  Paez  relates  in  more  than  one  instance. 
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the  necessity  be  wae  under  of  celebrating  a  diy  mass  irom.  lack  of 
wine.  The  desdatiion  occasioned  by  locusts  once  more  occupies  the 
attention  of  historians.  Faez  has  a  very  amusing  note  on  tbe' 
subject ;  he  records  his  success  in  freeing  the  Catholics  from  the  pest 
"by  litanies,  and  sprinlding  the  fields  with  holy  water,  whereas^ 
the  fields  of  heretics,  separated  only  by  a  ditch,  were  spoiled  by 
them,  for  a  heretic  using  tbe  same  sprinkling,  pieserved  his  coiHr 
which  to  a  Catholic  neglecting,  in  one  field  was  lost,  and  preserved 
in  another,  by  that  aspersion."  He  scarcely  recognises  the- 
imimpeacbable  orthodoxy  of  the  locusts,  concluding  as  be  does  with 
tbe  remark,  so  near  of  kin  are  locusts  to  the  devil,  that  they  cannot 
abide  holy  water, 

Paez,  to  the  zeal  of  his  predecessors,  added  something  of  the 
Snish  and  grace  of  a  scholar.  He  translated  tbe  Catecbismi 
into  Ohiz,  the  classical  tongue,  and  attuned  considerable  distinC'- 
tion  by  his  skill  as  an  architect.  "He  built  a  palace  for  the' 
king,  in  a  place  called  Qorgora,  being  a  kind  of  peninsula  almost 
sorrounded  by  the  Tzanic  lake,  where  the  king  took  up  his^ 
vmter  quarters"  (Ludolf.)  On  the  occasion  of  bis  celebrating  masB- 
befbre  the  king  that  the  latter  might  judge  of  the  difference  between; 
the  Coptic  and  the  Catholic  manner  of  celebration,  we  read  that  the 
ling  caused  a  great  tent  to  be  erected  for  tbe  purpose.  Paez  seems  to* 
have  been  very  successful  in  his  ministry,  and  bis  death  resulted! 
baxa  his  zealous,  and  indeed  fanatical,  pursuit  of  his  sacred  callings 
a  brain  fever  cairying  him  off  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1623.  In  the  list 
girenbyTeltezof  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  I  find  the  name  of  Qaspar  Paez,. 
but  I  am  unable  to  trace  the  relationship  (if  any)  existing  between. 
the  two  namest^es. 

The  statement  of  the  palace  that  be  built  is  nearly  as  interest- 
ing as  tbe  record  of  the  undoubted  might  of  the  good  priest. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  our  notions,  all  history  concurs  in 
eetablishii^  the  fact  that  frt>m  the  time  of  the  sacking  of  Axum  to- 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  palace,  the  rulers  of  Abyssinia  were 
essentially  "plain  men,  dwelling  in  tents."  Notwithstanding  a 
statement  made  by  Ooez  that  there  were  many  towns  and  villages  iik 
Abyssinia,  it  would  seem  that  the  camp  of  the  emperor  was,  until 
the  time  o£  Paez,  the  seat  of  the  governmeot,  and  that  the  camp 
was  pitched  hither  and  thither,  according  to  the  ability  of  the? 
Abyssiniane  to  resist  invasion,  or  the  necessity  they  were  under  o£ 
retirii^  beforu  it.  Gregory,  Ludolf  s  informant,  is  precise  on  the 
point  that  "  after  the  kings  of  Abyssinia  left  Axum,  they  never  had 
any  constant  manors  nor  palaces,  but  contented  themselves  to  live 
in  tents."  Alvarez  gives  a  very  perspicuous  account  of  the  systeni 
of  castrametation  observed,  and  adds,  as  implicitly  as  subsequently 
did  Gregory,  that  "  Prester  John  has  no  fixed  residence,  but  goes 
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about  bere  and  there,  lodging  in  his  own  tents,  which  amoont  to  six 
thousand."  Oar  mendacionB  friend  Baratti  giveB,  as  an  authori^ 
OD  the  point,  an  ordinance  of  a  long  deceased  king,  "that  for  tbe 
eecDiit;  of  the  state,  tbe  Etbiiqiian  emperor  should  never  spend 
above  six  days  in  a  walled  town,  but  should  live  in  the  open  field." 
The  fact  that  the  imperial  tents  were  pitched  in  Shoa  at  the  time  of 
PeUr  de  Oovillan's  afrival  in  the  country  has  given  rise  to  the 
bdief  that  a  permanent  seat  of  government  was  there  estabiighed. 
Neverthdees  it  would  seem  that  in  time  of  tranquillity,  and  when 
the  seasons  did  not  admit  of  the  conduct  of  military  opwations,  the 
kingdoms  of  Dembea  or  Ambara  were  tbe  favoured  haunts  of  royalty. 
Bertnudez,  who  accompanied  the  monarch  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Qailas,  speaks  of  bis  intention  to  return  towards  the  provinces  of 
Semen  and  Amhara,  "  where  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  conntay 
do  make  their  abode  and  continuance,  because  these  countries  ue 
better  than  tbe  others,  and  because  they  the  (kings  and  emperon) 
are  born  and  natural  frwa  thenoe."  Dancas,  or  Dangas,  is  occa- 
sionally mentioned  as  the  scene  of  the  royal  encampment,  and  from 
the  juxt&-po8ition  of  this  place  with  Qondar  in  Ludolfs  map, 
engraved  under  his  direction  by  his  son,  I  was  at  first  led  to  belierc 
in  the  identity  of  the  two  places.  Daneas  is  indicated  by  a  notem 
tbe  following  terms,  u&t  olim  ecutra  regia.  Aj^arently  in  oontisiu- 
tion  of  this  remark,  "Oneitdar"  is  rendered  io  different  type, 
whereby  I  judged  that  tbe  Ethit^ian  title  embodied  the  Latin 
remark,  and  that  the  Abyssinian  capital  was  named  on  tbe  same 
principle  as  our  Chester.  A  mwe  minute  inspection  of  the  map, 
however,  has  convinced  me  ibat  Guendar  refers  to  a  totally  differoit 
place,  and  an  extract  irom  Ludolfs  letter-press,  contained  in  a  few 
lines  below,  will  show  that  he  by  no  means  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  I  have  referred  to.  In  all  the  old  writers  we  find  allnsicn 
frequently  made  to  tiie  existence  in  many  places  of  a  "  Betenegu" 
— literally  "place  or  palace  of  the  king."  The  word,  however, 
need  not  conjure  up  any  associations  with  r^al  magnificence,  ^ 
the  buildings,  as  deecribed  by  Alvarez,  were  merely  tme  storied 
courts,  formed  of  mud  and  thatched  with  straw.  Dapper  mentitffls 
the  existence  of  a  Betenegas  at  Angeba,  in  Tigr^,  wherein  no  person 
might  dwell  save  the  viceroy,  but  by  his  nse  of  the  latter  term  it 
wotdd  appear  that  the  restriction  vras  peculiar  to  that  place.  "Hie 
similarity  of  the  word  "  Bett"  to  the  Hebrew  "  Beth"  is  remark- 
able.  According  to  Poncet,  churches  were  in  his  day  denominated 
Bath  Clirittian,  or  Houses  of  Christ. 

I  am  aware  that  in  stating  my  views  of  the  transitory  nature  of 
the  royal  occupation  of  any  particular  spot  I  am  running  some- 
what counter  to  the  general  belief,  and  by  no  one  contrary  assertion 
was  I  more  awed  than  by  that  contained  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Pf- 
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Bde,  published  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Joomal  of  the  Boyal 
Qeogn^ical  Society.  Dr.  Beke  Epeaks  of  Waj  as  having  been  the 
coital  of  the  SmjnesB  Helena,  and  cf  the  Snqterors  of  AbysBinia, 
until  they  removed  to  Qondar.  I  cannot  fiud  any  mention  of  the 
tovm  of  Waj  in  any  of  the  earlier  hifltoriee  of  Ethiopia,  and,  unless 
that  name  can  be  identified  with  that  of  either  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  folloving  extract  from  Lodoli,  it  would  seem  tiaat 
his  authority  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  claims  of  Waj  to  have  been 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  empire.  Of  old,  before  ihe  Gallons  conquered 
it,  the  camp  was  pitched  in  Shewa,  a  fertile  and  most  beautiful 
conntry,  but  ior  the  most  part  in  December,  and  that  for  three  or 
bur  years  together  in  one  place.  In  the  year  1607  they  pitched  at 
Coga :  they  removed  to  Qorgora  in  the  year  1612 ;  from  thence  to 
Dancsza,  and  lastly  to  Guendar,  which  place  Bemier,  because, 
pechaps,  he  had  heard  it  was  the  residence  of  the  kingB,  called  the 
metropolis  oi  Ethiopia,  of  which,  perhaps,  in  a  few  years  there  will 
benodiing  to  be  seen."  If  our  chronicler's  accuracy  as  to  past  events 
wa«  as  unsound  as  his  anticipations  of  the  future,  our  confidence 
is  hint  would  not  be  great.  In  Ponoet's  time,  Qondar  had  waxed  a 
place  of  much  importance.  He  writes  the  name  in  its  entirety  as 
"Qondar  k  Catma,"  which  he  translates  the  "Town  of  the  SmI." 
A  pleasing  nairator  of  a  sojoom  in  Ethiopia,  shortly  after  the 
deatii  of  Paez,  is  Father  Jcffome  Iiobo,  whose  histccy  reaches  us  in 
English,  thanks  to  a  translation  made  by  Dr.  J(^nson,  Lobo, 
thou^  stout  of  heart,  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  of  a  grumbler ; 
bat  his  comments  on  his  adventures  are  none  the  less  on  that 
account  suited  to  the  taste  of  an  English  reader.  Kuoe  ex- 
presses himself  unable  to  comprehend  bow  the  good  missicmary 
could  have  taken  the  course  he  did  to  reach  Axum ;  but  the 
critic's  wond^  would  have  ceased  had  he  paid  more  attention  to  the 
text  of  Lobo's  history.  Setting  out  fn»n  Goa,  he  contemfdated 
penetrating  into  Abyssinia  from  the  extreme  south ;  but  after 
making  one  abortive  attempt  to  reach  Azom  from  Diou,  he  took 
ship  again  in  quest  of  the  port,  of  Baylur,  which,  although  it  stands 
out  in  bold  type  on  Ludolf  s  map,  was,  in  Lobo's  time,  so  little 
known  ' '  that  the  pilots  who  had  made  so  many  voyages  in  the  Bed 
Sea  could  give  us  no  account  of  it."  Fot  the  benefit  of  succeeding 
travellers  he  deembes  it  as  being  distant  forty  leases  from 
Ddacha,  and  twelve  leagues  from  Babel  Mandeb.  Hugging  the 
shore  as  closely  as  might  be  for  fear  of  observation  and  capture  by 
the  Turks,  the  vessel  which  carried  the  good  taAhei  and  his  forttmes 
ultimately  doubled  a  piece  of  land  which  came  out  a  great  way 
into  the  sea,  and  the  travellers  found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  a 
lair,  large  bay,  which  they  considered,  and  happily  with  reason,  was 
Baylor.     It  would  a{^>ear  that  on  leaving  Goa,  Lobo  entertained 
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the  conviction  that  he  vould  be  l&iuied  at  the  port  of  Axiud. 
Father  Lobo  seems  to  have  experienced  a  fair  share  of  the  perils 
which  beset  St,  Paul ;  including  a  peril  from  serpents,  which  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Qentilea  has  not  thought  fit  particularly  to 
r^er  to.  "  In  Tegrfi,"  he  says,  "  as  I  lay  on  the  ground  I  was 
seized  with  a  pain  which  caused  ine  to  rise,  and  saw  about  ibiiT 
yards  from  me  one  of  those  serpents  which  dart  their  poison  from  a 
distaoce.  Although  I  rose  before  he  came  very  near  me,  I  yet  felt 
the  effects  of  his  poisonous  breath,  and  if  I  had  lain  a  little  longer 
had  certainly  died.  I  had  recourse  to  Bezoar,  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  this  poison,  which  I  always  carried  about  me.  These 
serpents  are  not  big,  but  have  a  body  short  and  thick,  speckled 
with  brown,  black,  and  yellow ;  tJiey  have  a  wide  moudi,  with 
which  they  draw  in  a  great  quantity  of  air,  and  having  retained  it 
some  time,  they  eject  it  with  such  force  that  they  kill  at  four  yards 
distance."  Less  fortunate  was  our  traveller  in  escaping  from  anoth^ 
Bwpent,  which  inflicted  on  him  a  sting  against  which  the  unicom'B 
horn  was  of  no  avul.  In  this  extremity,  like  a  good  Chiietian, 
Lobo  committed  himself  to  God  and  prepared  for  death.  IL)wever, 
his  time  was  not  then  come,  and  he  lived  to  survive  other  mis. 
adventures  ;  in  particular  a  violent  attack  of  illness  resulting  from 
hb  incautiously  eating  a  fruit  resembling  an  apricot  (peel  and  all). 
the  rind  of  which  had  very  deleterious  properties.  DifBcnlt 
as  it  was  for  the  tiaveller  to  reach  Abyssinia,  it  was  a  task  of 
greater  difficulty  for  him  to  get  away.  At  the  time  of  the  expulnon 
of  the  Jesuits  he,  witii  his  fdlows,  were  sold  to  the  Turks,  and 
had  to  find  a  goodly  ransom.  With  heroic  courage  be  ofiered  to 
remain  as  bosti^  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  money,  in 
order  that  an  aged  brother  might  be  liberated ;  but  his  offer  ms 
rejected,  and  Lobo  happily  reached  home  and  set  about  collecting 
funds  for  another  attem]»t  at  overcoming  the  obstinate  repugnance 
of  the  Abyssinians  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  church.  He  has  a 
parting  fling  at  the  priests  of  the  dominant  rite  in  these  words : — 

"  No  country  in  the  world  is  so  full  of  cbtirchmen,  monasteries, 
and  ecclesiastics,  as  Abyssinia.  It  is  not  possible  to  sing  in  ono 
church  or  monastery  without  being  heard  by  another  and  perhaps 
by  several.  Thefr  instruments  of  music  made  use  of  in  their  rites  of 
worship  are  little  drums,  which  they  hang  about  their  necks  and 
beat  with  both  their  bands.  Theea  are  carried  even  by  their  chief 
men,  and  by  the  gravest  of  their  ecclesiastics."  If  the  vocal 
powers  of  the  Abyssinian  clergy  were  as  Barretti  described  them, 
captivity  among  the  infidels  would  be  preferable  to  a  residence  in 
such  a  country.  Lobo  evidently  had  music  in  his  soul,  and  bis 
Boul  was  vexed  accordingly. 

With  all  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  of  its  votaries,  the  Bomas 
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eetablisbment  was  essentially  a  missionary  churcli  in  Abyesinia. 
The  dnperor  Socinios  was  imdoabtedly  a  devoted  adherent  to  the 
doctrisee  of  the  Catbdic  &itb,  but  be  surrived  Paez  only  nine 
years,  and  his  sacceesor  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  with- 
stand the  strongly  expressed  detennination  of  his  people.  So  long 
as  the  friai  was  tiie  companion  of  the  soldier,  he  was  welcomed ; 
done,  he  was  barely  tolerated  ;  and  the  insolence  of  the  Portuguese 
puty  added  to  the  ill-will  with  which  he  was  r^;arded.  With 
oad  hearts  the  Catholic  priesta  dismantled  the  temples  they  had 
reared  and  preserved  with  such  devotion ;  and  iu  the  year  1634  a 
band  of  prisoners  in  the  bands  of  the  Turks  re^sesested  the  once 
triumpbant  hierarchy  of  Ethrapia.  The  imperial  mandate  and  the 
protest  of  the  Patriarch  Mendez — a  protest  said  to  have  been 
written  at  a  later  date  than  is  attached  to  it,  and  &om  a  more 
secure  place  than^Maasowab— are  they  not  written  in  the  chronicles 
of  Tellez  ? 

After  wading  tliroagh  the  earlier  authorities,  it  is  a  great  relief 
to  arrive  at  ihe  observations  of  a  man  like  Ludolf ,  who  could  look  at 
Hie  history  of  a  distant  country  with  no  more  prepossession  or  bias 
than  a  slight  suspicion  of  the  accuracy  of  Jesuits.  Ludolf  had  one 
great  advantage  over  many  other  historians  in  that  he  enjoyed 
a  personal  intimacy  with  a  well-in£oimed  native  of  the  country 
— the  Abbas  Gr^ory.  The  title  of  the  Ethiopian  is  not  a  litUe 
puzzling,  but  it  appears  that,  without  the  sanction  of  any  bishop 
or  university,  Qr^ory  assumed  the  title  of  Abbas  by  consent  of 
his  countrymen,  and  in  right  of  his  superior  learning.  Gregory, 
b(HTi  at  Melana  Cenace,  in  Amhara,  and  educated  by  the  Jesuit 
priests,  displayed  all  the  elements  of  a  good  Churchman  ;  and,  on 
^e  banishment  of  bis  patrons,  bad  elected  to  follow  them,  being 
allowed,  by  the  prudent  tolerance  of  the  Boman  authorities,  to 
retain  a  leaning  to  the  Coptic  ritual  while  admitting  the  supremacy 
i£  the  pontifF.  In  Europe  he  took  pains  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  his  acqaintance  that  he  was  no  man  of  the  people,  but  "  of  the 
Amharican  house  and  lineage  of  nobles,  who  are  governors  of  the 
Ethiopian  house,  who  command  and  rule  in  the  name  of  the 
kiog."  Gr^ory  was  staying  at  Borne  in  the  year  1649,  when 
Lu^lf,  who  was  at  that  time  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Ootha, 
wrote  to  invite  him  to  Erfurt,  the  residence  of  his  mother.  Writing 
in  Ethiopian  characters,  it  would  seem  that  the  librarian  was  not 
Eo  dietinct  in  bis  penmanship  as  be  might  have  been  ;  and  Gregory, 
after  inquiring  in  vain  fci  "  Erfiihrt " — the  reading  he  put  on  the 
language  of  the  letter — abandoned  the  idea  of  availing  himself  of 
the  invitation.  Circumstances,  however,  subsequently  admitted  of 
his  making  LudolTs  acquaintance  at  Heldburg,  the  residence  of 
the  duke.     Apparently  by  way  of  consoling  himself  for  the  censure 
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passed  ttpon  his  pennunuhip,  Iiodolf  duoBides  two  other  iBetances 
ot  error  is  the  speUing  of  £rfurt,  the  one  on  the  part  of  ao  Abja. 
sinian,  the  other  on  that  of  an  EngliBhman — ^Bishop  Walton.  Who- 
soever would  make  an.  esaaj-  at  Ethiopian  without  a  master  nuj 
study  Ludolf,  posaiblj  with  advantage .  The  most  attractiTe  fea- 
ture in  the  good  Qerman'a  genius  is,  to  my  thinking,  his  love  d 
gossip.  He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  botaqy  and  aoology  of  Abys- 
sinia ;  attempts  very  leanedly  to  ^ow  that  Radhed  was  more  likely 
have  coveted  lusdons  figs,  such  as  are  produced  in  Ethioina,  than 
"stinking mandrakes;"  but  his  strtnig  point  is  tlie  table-talk  of 
his  iUuBtrions  guest.  Gregory's  defsctiTe  horsemaDship  was  a 
gnat  source  of  wonder  to  his  friend,  and  Ludolf  Hms  chronidea  his 
(pinion  on  the  subject : — "  It  was  troublesome  to  Qregray  to  ride 
on  horseback,  especially  if  the  horse  either  trotted  or  galloj^ted, 
a  vexation  which  he  frequ^idy  complained  of."  According  to 
Gregory's  testimony,  the  mule  was  the  general  hack  of  Abyssinia ; 
BO,  painful  as  it  may  be  to  us  to  abandon  all  belief  in  the  assertion 
of  so  grotesque  a  circumstance,  we  miut  hold  thsX  the  hundred 
thouBiuid  negro  horsemen,  mounted  on  black  hewsea,  champions  of 
Abyssinia,  mentioned  by  Dapper,  must  have  been  as  unsubstan- 
tial as  Faletafifs  men  in  buckram.  Let  the  reader  faacy  Wouver- 
mane  seeking  in  vain  "among  the  ranks  of  war  "  for  a  solitary  white 
hoise  to  light  up  the  Stygian  grimness  of  an  Ethiopian  battle-field. 
Foncet,  however,  mentions  the  existence  of  a  splendid  breed  of 
horses  near  the  sea-coast,  whence  the  impraial  stables  were  filled. 
Gr^ory  was  essentially  a  citizen  of  the  world,  having  rather  a 
generous  weakness  for  a  drop  of  good  beer.  "  They  (tlie  Ahys- 
sini&ns)  want  hops,"  quoth  Ludolf,  *'  and  butt  their  drink  without 
it ;  and  tiierefioQ  Gregory,  finding  it  was  the  nature  (tf  the  hops 
whidi  kept  our  drink  so  long,  took  great  care  to  carry  some  seed 
alimg  with  him  into  his  own  country."  If  our  expedition  should 
by  any  means  find  pale  ale  established  ss  an  institution  in  Ethiopia, 
I  trust  they  will  not  grudge  a  batisoa  on  the  memory  of  Abbas 
Gregorius.  Bearing  in  tnind  that  Bermodez  attributed  to  Moisish 
poison,  ill  effects  experienced  by  his  countrymen  on  drinkitig  mead 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  plundered  village — eSacts  whi<^ 
might  reasonably  have  attended  the  consumption  of  the  liquor, 
pure  and  simfde- — I  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  mention,  in  the 
wtvks  of  subsequent  explorers,  of  the  beneficial  results  of  Gregory's 
forethou^t  Unfortunately,  I  find  from  Foncet  that  fifty  years  later 
mead  was  still  the  fashionable  beven^  of  Abyssinia ;  aiid,  for  the 
benefit  of  experimental  philosophers,  I  give  his  receipt  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mead,  premising  ^at  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion 
what  one  of  the  ii^redients  is.  Put  four  pints  of  water  to  one  of 
honey,  and  two  ounces  of  barley  (probably  ground),  and  as  mu^ 
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7(mUq  (a  not  of  the  couiitz7) ;  giva  them  thr«e  bonis  to  ^rark  in  a 
wartn  place,  rack  the  liquor  off  from  time  to  time,  and  on  the 
fimrth  day  you  get  a  liquid  like  sherry,  of  which  Foncet  speaks  a 
good  woid,  though  he  stigmatises  it  as  "heady." 

Qregoiy,  to  judge  from  his  portrait,  engraved  in  Fritchard's 
"  History  of  Man,"  was  a  person  of  a  pleasing  and  intellectual  cast 
of  counteaance,  approaching  cIoBer  to  the  negro  lype  than  to  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  normal  Btamp  of  Amharican  physique.  While 
on  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  reproduce  briefly  the  views 
of  well-infbnned  auUioritiee  on  the  subject  of  Ethiopian  anthro- 
poh^.  Dr.  Riqipel  speaks  of  two  classes  c€  feature  prevalent  in 
Abyssinia :  the  rate  of  Asiatic  mould,  prevailing  in  Tigr^  and  Am- 
bara ;  tbe  other  tite  markedly  Ethiopian,  observable  in  the  north. 
A  third  class  of  tlte  population,  excluded  by  Dr.  Biippel  as  foreigners, 
are  die  Qallas,  round  of  £ue  and  thick  of  feature,  filling  up,  as  Br. 
Pritchard  remarks,  the  transition  from  the  Syro-Arabian  type  to 
that  of  the  Afrirjin  negro.  Alvarez  gives  a  strikii^,  albeit  homely, 
de8crq>tion  of  the  first-named  t3rpe  in  the  person  of  the  king : — "  fa 
his  colour  and  stature,  be  Bemnetb  to  be  youog.  He  is  not  vwy 
Uack,  butof  the  colour  of  a  cbesnut,  or  of  ruddy  apples  whidi  aienot 
very  tawny,  and  sboweth  a  great  grace  in  his  colour  and  counte. 
nance,  and  is  of  a  middle  stature :  he  is  sud  to  be  tweniy-three 
years  <dd,  and  so  he  seemeth  to  be ;  he  hath  a  round  visage,  great 
eyes,  a  hawk's  nose,  and  bis  heard  began  to  bud."  Ponoet  speaks 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people  whun  he  saw  as  being  not  ooal-black, 
but  olive-brown,  in  complexion,  and  an  b«ng  tall  in  stature:  he 
notices  liiat  intermarriages  with  the  Portuguese  had  given  a  tinge 
of  fiseign  blood  to  the  native  stock,  and  states  that  he  has  heard 
that  tiie  empress  oi  the  day  was  of  Ihis  mixed  deacant — a  £u»  on 
which  Buretti  may  have  grounded  his  theory  of  a  distinguishing 
hue  being  the  portion  of  tbe  royal  family.  The  second  type  of 
feature  before  noticed  is  marked  by  a  tendency  to  cri^  hair  and 
thick  lips,  with  a  leas  finely.develcqfied  nose.  Captain  Speke 
denies  that  there  is  any  distinction  of  race  between  the  Qallas  and 
the  Abyssinians  proper,  although  he  admits  that  a  pastoral  dan 
emigrating  from  tbe  Asiatic  continent  becatAe  the  governing  caste, 
losing  in  progress  of  time  its  purity  of  race,  but  still  maintaining  a 
iiigh  stamp  of  Aaatic  feature.  The  tribe  known  as  Qallas  be 
txeats  rather  as  a  detached  coltmy  from  the  less  moratory  8t«ck 
than  as  a  distinct  people.  His  view  is  entitled  to  respect,  as  that 
of  a  person  well  qualified  to  £>rm  an  opinion ;  but  the  migration  of 
the  Qallas  must  have  occurred  at  a  very  early  date,  for  we  find 
them  appearing  in  Abyssinia  in  the  tune  of  E^mudez,  as  a  race  of 
inferior  civilisation,  between  whom  and  their  Abyssinian  neighbours 
there  existed  an  implacable  batzed,  unmitigated  by  any  community 
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of  traditaona.  Captain  Speke  classes  the  Gallas  and  Abysainiaiu  col- 
lectively aEtder  the  t*tle  Wahumo,  and  defines  them  as  forming 
"the  Semi-Shem-Hamitjc  race  of  Ethiopia,"  a  definition  which 
would  havegladdened  the  heart  of  Captain  Cuttle.  Bruce  renders  the 
name  Gallae  as  "shepherds:"  it  would  be  interesting  to  pursue 
the  inquiry  whether  or  not  it  has  any  affinity  with  the  Teuttmic 
root  "Wal," — fore^.  We  may  bme  retnatk  that  Brooe  de- 
murs to  the  connection  of  the  wo^  "  Habesh  "  with  any  notion 
of  mixed  descent.  According  to  his  construction  of  the  t«rm, 
Abyssinia  is  rather  an  aggregate  of  many  nationalities  than  an 
amalgamation  of  individuals  springing  from  different  racss.  The 
philological  student  would  learn  much  from  the  remarks  <^  Dr. 
Beke  on  the  languages  and  dialects  spoken  in  the  different  districts 
of  the  country.  Earlier  authorities  usually  content  themselves  with 
the  mention  of  two  dominant  tongueH,  besides  the  classical  Ghiz, 
the  speech  of  Ambara  and  that  of  Tigr^. 

I  have  seldom  read  a  volume  of  travels  with  greater  interest— 
notwitlistandii^  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  mastering  a 
foreign  langu^e,  rendered  in  unfarpiliar  type — than  was  produced 
by  studying  Foncet's  Narrative  of  his  Journey  to  Abyssinia,  in 
the  year  1696.  In  point  of  time  the  visit  of  the  French  phy> 
sician  to  Ethiopia  is  not  far  removed  &om  the  journey  of  Abl^c 
Gregory  bam  it ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  c«iittiry  an 
additional  impetus  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  pro^Tess  of  the 
Buns.  What  a  change  we  recognise  between  the  times  of  the  two 
oommemorattons  of  the  Anglican  Church — the  execution  of  the 
unhappy  Charles,  and  the  accession  of  the  conquering  Dutchman. 
I  think  it  was  the  late  Lord  Holland  who  designated  liberalism  the 
politics  of  the  medical  profession  :  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
about  this  Ulysses  of  his  time  than  his  superiority  to  prejudices. 
It  is  only  towards  the  end  of  his  observations  that  he  begins  to 
growl,  and  then  his  equanimity  is  not  disturbed  by  arid  deserts,  1^ 
whirling  torrents,  or  the  attacks  of  sickness,  but  by  the  sight  of  the 
British  ietg  in  the  harbour  of  Uassowah,  and  a  reflection  of  how 
the  English  were  watering  at  the  teeth  with  a  longing  for  Ethiopia. 
Not  a  bad  specimen  of  a  traveller,  this ;  &ultle8S  in  all  points  save 
a  little  tendency  to  bite  his  thumb  at  a  combination  of  colours  not 
to  his  taste.  The  sickness  of  the  Negus  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing Dr.  Poncet  to  his  dominions.  With  an  impulse  akin  to 
that  which  led  Kaaman  to  seek  relief  firom  one  mightier  than 
the  leeches  of  Syria,  Prester  John  despatched  Hagi  Alii  (once 
more  an  Armenian)  to  Cairo,  to  obtain  for  bun  the  services  of  a 
Frankish  physician.  The  messenger  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Father  Brevedent,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  who  inbtiduced  him  to  the 
physician  to  the  fVench  Embassy,  Qiarles  Jaquea  Pono^^  whoM 
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skill  had  been  applied  advantageously  to  the  relief  of  the  Mlments 
of  the  Chorchman.  With  ccouiderable  conrage  in  the  case  of  both, 
the  physician  undertook  to  go  to  Ethiopia,  and  Father  K^vedent 
volunteered  to  accompany  him,  disguised  as  hia  serrant.  A  nar- 
rative of  all  the  perils  to  which  the  party  was  exposed  is  not  quite 
in  keeping  either  with  our  subject  or  our  space ;  but  the  simplicity 
of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  matter  of  the  Doctor's 
communicatioo,  render  his  adventures  particularly  interesting.  At 
a  distance  &om  Cairo  of  half-an-bour,  at  a  place  called  Bola^,  the 
small  expedition  took  ship,  intending  to  pursue  their  course 
as  &r  as  the  river  was  ordinarily  navigable.  At  Manfelu, 
usually  distant  five  days'  journey  £rom  Cairo,  but  to  our  travellers 
fifteen,  they  bad,  from  lowness  of  water,  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
help  from  the  river,  and  wait  with  patience  until  the  formation  of  a 
caravan  party  should  enable  them  to  proceed  by  the  customary 
land-route.  Apropos  of  the  mention  of  Bulack,  I  may  remind  the 
reader  of  Procopius's  reference  to  Bullicas,  the  port  of  the  Homer- 
ites  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  communicating  most 
readily  with  Ethiopia.  I  must  leave  to  Arabic  scholars  the  task  of 
accounting  for  the  similnrity  of  name  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  town.  Until  the  24th  day  of  September  had  Foncet  and 
his  companions  to  tarry  under  canvas,  durii^  which  time  they 
suCTered  torments  from  the  heat. 

A  small  map  accompanies  the  letter-press  description  of  the 
route  taken,  but  the  localities  mentioned  therein  are  somewhat 
hard  to  be  recognised  under  the  more  modem  names  bestowed  upon 
them.  Judging  &om  the  description  given  of  the  route,  it  was  one  of 
which  practical  ignorance  were  indeed  blies ;  neither  bird,  nor  cattle, 
nor  even  wild  beasts  met  the  eye  of  the  travellers.  Nothing  was 
to  be  beheld  but  sandhills  and  skeletons  of  camels,  which,  by  the 
way.side,  fell  and  perished,  weary  of  the  war  of  life.  Helawe  is 
given  as  the  name  of  the  town  on  the  route  where  the  Turkish  do- 
minion ceased,  probably  Haweela,  about  on  the  same  d^ee  of  lati- 
tude aa  Suaken.  Near  a  place  described  as  Geesun  there  burst 
npoD  their  eyes  a  magnificent  forest  of  temarinds,  called  Eideb ; 
thence  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Serk^,  a  town  containing  five  or 
ax  hundred  houses,  pleasantly  situate  between  two  hills,  outside 
ot  which  a  little  brook  runs,  dividing  Ethiopia  £rom  Sennaar.  It 
was  on  the  20th  of  June,  1699,  that  the  expedition  started  for 
Qondar,  having  on  their  way  to  cross  many  streams,  as  also  to  scale 
a  mountain,  planted  with  trees  of  surprising  height,  which  Foncet 
describes  as  the  tallest  in  Abyssinia.  The  next  halt  was  made  at  a 
village  known  as  Tambisso,  the  revenues  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Fatnarcb  of  Ethiopia.  The  track  onwards  seema  to  have  been  one 
t^  8ii^;nlar  beauty,  another  high  mountain  lying  iitr<tlwi^i  way 
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covered  with  %  trees,  while  fields  luxuriant  with  cotton  I&7  below. 
The  traTetlen  found  their  enjoyment  of  the  chemna  of  n&ture  nuuh 
impaired  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  camels  by  the  attacks  of  lioiu, 
whoee  roarings  made  night  hideous.  On  the  24th  of  June  the  Biver 
Qondova  was  crossed,  a  deep  aod  rapidly  flowing  stream,  then  not 
quite  as  broad  as  the  Smne  at  Paris.  This  sb^am  falls  into  the  River 
Tekezel,  which  Ponoet  describes  as  "  the  terrible,"  and  with  it&lls 
into  the  Nile.  This  Biver  Tekeasl  is  described  as  being  liable  to 
floods,  wfaidt  BometiMies  detain  the  traveller  ten  days.  Onwards 
the  travellers'  way  led  along  a  plain  decked  with  pomegranates  to 
Sdmina,  situate  on  the  tap  at  a  high  hill,  "  «^noe  one  can  see 
the  finest  country  in  the  w<»'ld."  At  this  point  the  aid  affoided  by 
camels  was  diqiensed  with  (si  account  of  the  proximity  of  a  regioa 
too  steep  for  the  foot  of  that  animal,  and  the  growth  of  a  h«hage 
UDBuited  to  its  support.  The  emperor  sent  to  tliie  punt  an  escort 
of  thirty  cavaliers.  Sidcnees  now  fell  upon  the  physician,  and  it 
was  aome  Sew  days  ere  be  oould  resume  his  journey,  vbich  lay 
through  Schulgen,  the  seat  of  a  great  trade  in  gold,  cattle,  and  pio- 
visions.  The  neigfabouring  [Aain  owed  a  surprisii^  measure  of 
fertility  to  the  course  of  a  fair  sbeam.  On  the  9th  (A  July  poor 
Father  Brevedent  saocumbed  to  dysentery,  and  bis  companion  pays 
a  Bimple  and  affecting  tribute  to  his  memory.  Oa  the  21st  of  Jnly, 
nuHe  than  a  year  after  his  departure  £rom  Cairo,  Poacet  reached 
Qoodar,  and  cm  the  &dk>wing  day  had  a  private  interview  with  the 
aoperor.  The  public  reception  took  plaoe  on  the  10th  of  August, 
when  the  traveller  passed  tbrou^  some  twenty  chambers  to  a  great 
saloon,  where  the  monarch,  seated  on  a  state  divan,  gave  him 
audience.  Poncet  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  imperial 
toilet,  and  notes  with  admiration  a  magnificent  emerald,  long  a 
&,vourite  stone  in  Ethiopia,  vrhich  glittered  on  the  forehead  of 
royalty ;  but  the  presents  of  which  Poncet  was  tbe  bear»  seem 
to  have  been  scarcely  in  keepingwith  all  this  barbaric  magnific^ice, 
though  the  recipient  expressed  himself  highly  delighted  therewith. 
They  consisted  of  paintings,  looking.^asses,  cryBtals,  and  the  like ; 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  the  gen^wity  of  the  "  Orood 
Monaique."  The  writer's  impressions  of  Qondar  may  be  thus 
epitomised.  It  contained  a  large  square,  wherein  about  12,000  men 
m^ht  be  seen  under  arms.  The  imperial  palace  vras  situated  in  tbe 
middle  oi  the  town,  which,  from  its  commanding  position,  it  ovot- 
looked.  It  was  an  extensive  building,  containing  as  many  as  four 
chapels.  Among  tbe  other  lions  of  Gondar  were  the  palace  oS  the 
Princess  Helecia,  and  about  one  hundred  churches.  Tbe  princes* 
had  a  retinue  of  four  or  five  hundred  women,  part  of  whose  occu- 
pation was  to  celebrate  hw  praise  vocally  and  instrumentally — let 
us  hope  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  august  lady.    Of  the  numbw  of 
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woisbipptts  in  the  cliarchee  we  do  not  bear,  but  -we  ace  aasored 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  clergy,  as  many  as  ten  thousand  prieata 
and  sixteen  thousand  deacons  having  been  sometimes  consecrated  at 
a  single  ordination,  ^av  the  convocations  of  the  Abyssinian 
Churt^ — if  any — were  cmducted,  I  cannot  divine.  In  Germaa 
fashion,  die  writer  estimates  the  extent  of  the  town  as  three  or  four 
boars'  walk  in  circumference  -,  but  he  takes  care  to  explain  that  thft 
bouses  were  almost  universally  of  (me  story,  and  that  the  market- 
place served  all  commwdal  purposes,  shops  and  wardiouses  beii^ 
unknown. 

An  amusii^  little  bit  cf  autobiography  here  breaks  the  mceao. 
tony  of  the  physician's  statist^.  He  was  summoned  to  attend 
a  high  dignitary  of  Uie  Church,  who,  however,  unhappily  died,  and 
tbe  folks'  respect  for  tlie  foreign  doctor  fell  wonderfully  in  conse- 
quence. Of  die  constitution  of  the  country,  Foncet  reports  that 
the  emperor  was  the  sole  allodial  proprietor  of  all  the  estates  and 
property  of  which  his  subjecte  were  posssesed.  This  possession  in- 
volved a  liability  to  attend  the  monarch  in  his  ware,  pursuant  to 
a  ^etem  anak^ous  to  our  feudal  tenure.  On  the  death  of  any  oc- 
cupier, the  lord  usually  suSered  the  representatives  of  the  deceased 
to  retain  two-thirds  of  his  propoty,  granting  the  remaining  thiid 
to  a  new  feadgman.  The  jxocesa  of  investiture  he  deechbea  aa 
taking  effect  by  the  traosmisstoD  of  a  riband  or  fillet  inscribed 
vith  these  w(»ds,  "  Jesus,  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  of  the  tribe 
of  Jodah,  who  hath  overcame  his  enemies  onalt  sides."  The  sacred 
name  is  not,  as  we  might  think,  an  invocation,  but  the  designation 
d  the  monarch.  Our  authority  has  given  us  an  account  of  tha 
nectar  of  the  Ethiopians  :  thus  much  for  the  ambrosia  nerved  at  a 
high  festival :  Beef  cut  into  morsels,  served  with  ox-gall,  and  sea- 
soned with  roots  of  the  country.  Truly  the  gods,  tbe  guests  of  the 
blameless  Ethiopians,  must  have  had  much  of  the  dura  meMSorum 
iUa  to  have  done  justice  to  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  visitor,  but  for  hia  ill-health,  would  have  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Abyssinian 
army,  whidi,  at  that  time,  was  engaged  in  a  campugn  against  the 
oU  enemies  of  the  empire,  the  Qallas ;  but  although  he  puts  the 
military  strength  of  the  empire  in  rather  round  figures,  he  admits 
that  his  remarks  do  not  proceed  &om  his  own  observations.  The 
nmltzwnu  of  the  army  was  at  Arrangui,  an  important  station  gar- 
risoned by  five  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  an  office  of 
distinction.  Tha  enemy  had  adopted  the  use  of  poison  iar  their 
wesfWDB,  and  thereby  caused  no  small  consternation  among  tin 
Abyssinian  warriors,  until  tbe  latter  discovered  a  plan  of  neutcalis- 
ing  the  poison,  by  a  very  rude  means  of  applying  ammonia  to  the 
wound.   Among  other  matters  treated  of  hy  our  observant  traveller. 
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ia  the  civet-trade  of  Amfras,  diatant  about  half-a-day 'a  journey 
from  Oondar — inferior  to  the  latter  town  in  size,  but  excelling  it  in 
the  quality  of  its  buildings.  As  many  as  three  hundred  cats  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  a  single  dealer.  The  diet  of  the  animals — 
apparently  more  delicate  than  that  of  their  owners — consisted  of 
beef  on  three  days  of  the  week,  and  of  milk.porridge  on  the  re- 
mainder. FoQcet  mentions,  also,  having  seen,  on  the  lake  Tzana, 
hippopotami,  di£fering  in  the  sbortuese  of  their  ears  from  tbe  ordi- 
nary species ;  and  some  of  these  Tzanic  hippopotami  were  red.  On 
an  island  in  the  lake,  called  the  island  of  St.  Claude,  the  Emperor 
had  a  palace  surpassing  that  at  Oondar  in  magnificence,  and  the 
physician  was  for  three  days  tbe  guest  of  the  emperor  in  this  charm- 
ing retreat.  One  other  zoological  peculiarity  of  Abyssinia  is  sped- 
fied :  "  A  wonderful  little  animal,  not  much  bigger  than  a  cat,  bat 
with  a  head  like  a  man's,  and  with  a  white  beard.  It  remiuns 
always  on  those  trees  on  which  it  was  bom,  and  there  dies.  It  is, 
moreover,  so  wild  tiiat  it  is  untameable  ;  for  when  captured  and 
kept  in  the  house,  it  pines  to  death." 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  1700,  the  good  Frenchman  started  for 
Cairo,  via  Sire  and  Massovab.  Of  Sire,  he  records  that  it  is  tbe 
most  fruit^  and  beau^ul  part  of  Ethiopia,  iho  meadows  being 
then  full  of  lilies,  ranunculi,  gilliflowers,  and  white  and  red  roses. 
Invalid  as  he  was,  and  doubtless  longing  for  familiar  faces,  Foncet 
seems  to  have  left  Abyssinia  with  regret.  "  There  is  no  such  beau. 
ti&l  land,"  he  says,  "  as  Ethiopia.  There  are  whole  fields  of 
cardamums  and  ginger,  of  a  very  pleasaut  odour,  and  four  times 
aa  large  as  the  Indian.  The  number  of  streams  causes  the  land 
to  be  well  watered,  and,  either  bank,  is  gay  with  lilies,  narcissi, 
and  jonquils,  and  a  thousand  other  flowers  unknown  in  Europe. 
The  woods  and  thickets  are  full  of  orange-trees,  jasmines,  and  pome- 
granates, and  many  other  trees,  whose  beautiful  blossoms  yield  a 
most  delicious  fragrance ;  there  are  also  rose-trees  far  lovelier  than 
ours." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  only  know  the  worthy  doctor  by  our 
introduction  will  be  gtad  to  hear  that  he  reached  Cairo  ia  safety : 
the  malady  of  his  patient  is  not  much  dwelt  on ;  let  us  hope  that 
it  was  not  of  a  very  acute  character,  or  the  sufferer's  patience  must 
have  been  sorely  tried  by  the  long  absence  of  his  messenger. 

The  Frenchman  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  different  character 
from  Biuce;  for  in  lieu  of  claiming  the  merit  of  having  discovered, 
or  materially  added  to,  our  stock  of  informatfon  respecting  the 
source  of  tbe  Nile,  he  apologises  for  his  inability  to  journey  so  far, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  the  spring-head  of  the  river,  as 
communicated  to  him  by  an  old  gentleman  of  104 : — 

"  In  the  kingdom  ofOojani,"  said  be,  "Uiere  is  an  extremely 
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hij^  moontain,  on  the  t*^  of  which  r  se  two  copious  stieaina,  the 
one  towards  the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west,  which,  uniting 
lose  themselves  in  a  moraBs  overgrown  with  reeds  aod  rushes, 
amidst  which  the  course  of  the  stream  is  lost  to  Bight  for  ten  or 
twelve  hoars'  journey  therefrom.  At  this  point  the  Nile  bursts 
forth  in  a  quickly-flowing  river,  which,  by  the  acoession  of  divers 
lills,  JB  materially  increased  ;  thence  it  passes  through  a  large  lake, 
without  mingling  therewith  its  waters,  as  does  the  Rhine  in  the 
Bodensee  at  Coetnitz — the  distinction  between  the  two  lakes  being 
that  the  Abyssinian  reservoir  is  incomparably  greater,  being  some 
70,000  Oerman  miles  long  and  27  miles  broad.  It  acquires,  from 
its  extrat,  the  name  of  tite  Sea  of  Dembea.  The  country  round 
hen  is  an  earthly  paradise." 

There  seems  no  more  persistent  determination  on  the  part  o 
our  ill-informed  countrymen  than  in  judging  the  whole  of  Al^Bsioia 
from  the  appearance  presented  by  MasBowah,  a  place  which,  in 
Iiobra's  time,  was  dependent  for  its  fresh  water  on  supplies  obtained 
from  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Neither  space  nor  regard  for  our 
readers  will  admit  of  my  dealing  with  modem  and  easily  accessible 
works  as  I  have  dealt  with  comparatively  little-known  authorities. 
I  cannot  forbear  from  citing  Dr.  Beke  as  a  witness  decidedly  favour- 
able to  the  character  of  Stbiopia.  In  bis  letter  of  3rd  tlarcb,  1841, 
the  Doctor  thus  expresses  himself :  "Fancym7beti^here(Ajidobar), 
within  ten  degrees  of  the  line — dog-roses,  boneyBockles,  jasmine, 
and  blackberries  in  the  hedges,  stinging-nettles  in  the  ditches,  and 
buttercups  in  fields  of  grass  quite  as  fine  as  those  of  England.  But 
there  is  every  climate  here  within  the  extent  of  a  few  miles,  and 
the  oonnlzy  will  produce  anyihing. ' ' 

The  reader  of  Bruce's  travels  will  doubtless  remember  how 
keenly  sensitive  that  author  is  as  to  his  right  to  the  sole  merit 
of  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  (Blue)  Nile.  Had  I 
my  belief  in  spiritualism,  I  should  tremble  as  I  propounded  the 
idea,  but  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to  speculate  on  the  petulance  the 
shade  of  Bruce  would  exhibit  on  being  interrogated  as  to  its  recog- 
nition of  the  claims  of  eucceedii^  explorers  to  have  traced  to  its 
source  the  venerable  Nile.  He  argues  fiercely,  and,  withal,  somewhat 
logically,  gainst  the  r^ht  of  prior  pilgrims  to  take  credit  for  any 
knowledge  bearing  on  Uie  subject,  and  su^ests  that  the  deECription 
of  the  Fountains  of  the  Nile  ascribed  to  Paez  is  an  interpellation 
by  a  subsequent  writer.  Our  irascible  countryman  is  certainly  en. 
titled  to  all  possible  respect  for  his  courage  and  perseverance ;  but 
there  is  something  rather  amusing  in  the  discovery  of  a  mystery  by 
one  to  whom  it  is  accurately  revealed.  If  any  subject  of  King 
^eodoie  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheltenham , 
we  shouM  regard  with  mingled  indignation  and  amazement  hi  s 
21— J  V 
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claim  t«  have  discoTered  the  source  of  the  Thames.  We  append 
the  account  attributed  to  Paez,  with  the  remark  that  the  infbnn&. 
tion  is,  from  whatever  source  derived,  useful,  as  giving  us  a  clue  to 
the  state  of  gec^aphical  knowledge  prior  to  the  Bruce  otubir. 
The  Ethiopians  call  it  (the  Nile)  Al«i.  It  takes  its  source  in 
the  kingdom  of  Oojam  in  the  province  of  Sahala,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  called  Agoas  and  are  Christians,  but  by  the  evil  of  the 
times  and  the  desolation  of  the  Church,  they  have  become  corrupted 
by  divers  superstitions,  and  scarcely  differ  from  their  idolatrous 
neighbours.  The  source  of  the  Nile  is  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge, 
which  is  level  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  In  the  yea  1618, 
April  2l8t,  being  in  the  suite  of  the  Emperor  and  in  his  army,  I 
mounted  this  elevation,  and  examined  all  things  with  the  utmost 
exactitude.  I  found  there  two  circular  springs,  each  four  palms  in 
diameter,  and  I  beheld  with  pleasure  what  Hie  Kings  of  Persia, 
Cyrus  and  Cambysses,  Alexander  and  the  famous  Julius  Gwear, 
had  wished  to  see  with  so  much  earnestness  without  having  been 
^le  to  accomplish  their  wish,  notwithstanding  prayers  aitd  promises. 
The  water  of  the  source  is  clear,  transparent,  and  of  good  teste ; 
howevffl,  it  must  be  remarked  that  these  two  eyes  of  the  spring  do 
not  issue  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  that  they  disappear  from 
view  at  the  bottom  of  the  ridge.  I  sounded  the  depths  of  those 
fountains,  and  having  plunged  into  the  first  a  pike  of  eleven  palniB 
length,  it  seemed  to  me  to  get  entangled  among  some  roots  of  trees. 
The  second  source  is  situate  to  the  East,  at  about  a  stone's  throT. 
I  first  tried  the  depth  of  ibis  fountain  with  a  pike  of  twelve  palms 
length,  but  could  not  reach  the  bottom ;  I  then  joined  two  fukes 
of  twenty  palms  each,  but  I  could  not  yet  touch  anything  solid. 
I'he  inhabitants  say  that  the  mountain  is  quite  full  of  water,  and 
they  demonstrate  it  by  the  fact  that  the  ground  surrounding  ^e 
fountain  quakes,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of  subterranean  water.  The 
Ethiopians,  and  the  Emperor  even,  who  were  present,  told  me  that 
the  earth  had  not  been  shaken  very  recently,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  drought,  but  that  in  some  years  the  earth  trembled 
80  violently  that  one  could  not  approach  without  peril.  .  ,  At  a 
distance  of  aleague,  in  a  deep  valley,  we  beheld  spring  from  the  depth 
of  the  earth  another  river,  which  flows  into  the  Nile.  ,  .  .  Thus 
the  river  is  constantly  inareased  by  the  accession  of  other  streams. 
After  a  course  of  aday's  journey  itreceives  a  great  river  known  as  Ja 
Mtl.  After  this  it  takes  its  course  towards  the  west,  till  about  twenty 
or  thirty  leagues  from  its  source ;  then  it  changes  its  route,  and 
returning  towards  the  east,  falls  into  a  great  lake  ;  but  although  ila 
waters  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  lake,  the  current  of  the  Nile  is 
easily  recognisable.  Escaping  from  this  lake  it  makee  certain  twists 
in  turning  towards  the  south  and  w.^ters  the  country  of  Atala." 
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The  description  then  goes  on  to  indictate  the  sottrce  of  the 
Nile,  points  out  the  cataracts,  and  mentions  a  point  which  the 
Eniperor  had  bridged,  for  &cility'of  removing  his  army.  Kircher, 
s  learned  geographer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  endorses  with  his 
^pToval  the  foregoing  description,  which  he  claims  to  have  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Portuguese  of  Faez. 

If  the  preceding  account  be  approximately  correct,  and  it  does 
BOt  appear  to  be  strikingly  at  variance  with  Bnice's  report,  that 
traveller  does  not  add  to  the  lustre  of  hia  own  explorations  by 
dewing  that  the  generally  received  account  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
Faez,  but  must  be  attributed  to  some  unknown  author,  Bruce, 
indeed,  deals  acciu^tely  with  questions  of  latitude  and  longitude 
(10.59. 11  36-55.  30),  which  apparently  were  almost  undreamt 
din  the  philosophy  of  the  Jesuits. 

We  append  some  brief  extracts  from  the  works  of  o&er  writers 
dtowiug  tliat  the  origin  of  Blue  Nile  was  not  quite  so  lost  in 
mystery  as  Bruce  affected  to  imagine. 

"  Returning  from  Damote  by  the  Kiver  Niliis,  downward  by  the 
Red  Sea,  we  came  to  the  kingdom  of  Qojam,  which  bordereth 
presently  upon  Damote.  By  the  other  arm  of  Nilus,  below  Qojam, 
more  neighbouring,  is  another  kingdom  of  the  Abexins,  ancient 
Christians  great  and  good,  called  Dembia.  In  this,  Nilua  maketh  a 
great  lake  which   hath  in   length  thirty  leagues,  and  twenty  in 

breadth,  wherein  are  many  small  islands And  this 

is  not  the  spring  whence  Nilus  proceedeth,  for  it  cometh  from  far 
abroad." — Bermudez,  in  Purchas. 

"The  springhead  of  this  famous  river  first  shows  itself  in  a 
certain  land,  which  is  called  Secut,  upon  the  top  of  Dengla,  near 
Gojam,  west  of  Bagamedre,  Dana  (the  river  Tzana),  and  Buda. 
Bising  there,  it  hastens  with  a  direct  course  eastwards,  and  so  enters 
the  Lake  of  Dana  (Tzana)  andBuda,  swimming,  as  it  were,  over  it. 
Passing  from  thence  it  flows  between  Gojam  and  Bagamedre,  but 
leavii^  them  on  the  right  and  left,  speeds  directly  towards 
Amhara." — Ludolf,  on  authority  of  Gregory. 

Here,  then,  in  Abyssinia,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom 
of  Qojam,  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  last  diapter,  but  a  little  towards 
the  west,  in  the  twelfth  degree  of  ntarthem  latitude,  is  a  country 
called  "Salahala,"  inhabited  by  a  people  known  as  "Agoas," 
most  of  whom  are  heathens,  but  some  retain  the  name  of  Christians. 
This  country  is  mountainous,  though  not  more  so  than  the  border- 
ing territories.  In  the  middle  of  the  mountains  is  an  elevated 
plateau  of  equal  elevation  for  about  the  space  of  a  third  of  a  league, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  small  lake  about  a  stone's  throw  in 
diameter.  The  lake  is  full  of  some  small  trees  which  have  their 
roots  no  entangled,  that  in  the  summer  one  may,  by  walking  upon 
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them,  approach  two  principal  springs,  oeaxly  a  stone's  throw  distant 
each  &oin  the  other,  whence  the  water  rises  in  a  clear  and  poweiful 
stream.  From  these  springs  the  water  gushes  hy  two  conrsei 
towards  the  aforesaid  la^e  ;  thence  it  escapes  by  a  subterranean 
channel,  which  is  distinguishable  by  the  richness  of  vegetation  on 
the  sur&ce.  The  direction  of  the  stream  is,  for  a  good  musket-^t, 
towaids  the  east,  but  it  subsequently  turns  towards  the  north." 

The  remark  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  respecting  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Blue  Kile  to  afiect  the  irrigation  of  Egypt  is  well  worUiy  of 
notice,  and  might,  one  would  think,  have  been  anticipated  bj 
Bruce.  Sir  Samuel's  ohe^ration  is  as  follows:  "The  parched 
sandy  soil  of  the  latter  river  (the  Athara)  absorbs  the  entire  supply, 
jux  does  one  drop  of  water  reach  th.%  Nile  fnmi  the  Atbara  daring 
the  dry  season :  die  wondnful  absorption  by  the  sand  of  that  river 
ia  an  illuBtiation  of  the  impotence  of  the  Blue  Nile  to  contend 
unaided,  with  the  Nubian  Deserts,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  steady 
volume  of  the  White  Nile,  would  drink  every  drop  of  water  before 
the  liver  conld  pass  the  25th  d^ree  of  latitude." 
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"  I  (i^  for  the  Und  wli««  the  oringa-tree  flingeth 

lU  piodlgil  bloom  on  the  myrtle  below ; 
Whan  the  uoonlight  i*  mrm,  uid  the  gondolier  eiiigeth. 

And  oUar  mtart  take  up  the  itnuc  u  the;  go. 
Oh  !  (caid  U  tbe  longiiig,  kod  npt  ii  the  Tudon, 

That  itin  up  m;  aoul  orer  Italj'i  tide* ; 
But  the  pTW$cnt  wu  bright  u  the  tar-off  Elyuau, 

When  I  roved  In  the  auii-flood  through  Derbyehire  da]ei. 

There  waa  J07  fur  mj  eye,  there  WM  balta  for  my  breathing, 

Orem  branches  above  m»— blue  etruanu  at  mj  lids ; 
The  bani  id  ercstion  Kemed  proudly  bequeathing 

The  beauty  naerrad  for  a  featival  tide. 
I  m<  bound,  like  a  child,  by  eame  msgioal  itory. 

Forgetting  the  '  South '  and  Ionian  valei. 
And  felt  that  dear  England  had  temple*  of  glory. 

Where  any  might  iroraliip,  in  Derbyshire  dalea. 
Sweet  paai  of  the  '  Dove '   'mid  rock,  river,  and  dingle. 

How  great  ia  tLy  charm  for  the  wanderer**  bresat  I 
With  thy  moae-girdled  tower*  aod  louu-jewelled  shingle, 

Tby  mountaina  of  might,  and  thy  valley*  of  leat. 
I  pied  on  thy  wondera — lone,  silent,  adoring. 

I  bent  it  the  altar,  whose  '  fire  never  pales;' 
The  Oreat  Father  was  with  me — davoUun  wai  pouring 

Its  holieet  praises  in  Derbyahire  dales. 
Wild  glen  of  dark  *  Taddington,'  rich  in  thy  robing 

0(  foreat-green  cloak,  with  grey  lacing  bedight. 
How  I  lingered  to  watch  the  red  wsatem  ray*  probing, 

Tby  leaf-mantled  boaum  with  laneoa  of  li^t  I 
And  '  Monaal,*  thou  mine  of  Arcftdian  treasure, 

Keed  we  sesk  for  '  Oreek  islands,'  and  spioe-laden  gales. 
While  a  temple  Uka  thee,  of  enchantment  and  pleasure. 

May  be  found  b  our  own  native  Derbyshire  dalea  t 
There  is  much  in  my  past  bearmK  ^y-marks  and  dowers. 

The  purest  and  rarest  in  odour  and  bloom ; 
There  are  behiga  and  breathlcga,  and  placet  and  hoors, 

Slill  trailing  in  roses  o'er  memory's  tomb^ 
And  when  I  shall  oonnt  o'lr  the  bliss  that's  dcfiarted, 

And  old  age  be  telling  it*  pirulons  taW. 
Those  days  will  be  first  when  the  kind  and  trua-hearted 

Were  nnrmng  my  spirit  In  Derbyshire  dales." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Eliza  Cook  to  the  ch&rm  and  sublimity 
of  the  Bwhysbire  scenery,  which  haa  been  the  theme  for  glowing 

■  The  Bsllads  and  Song*  of  Derby*hire;   with  illuatrated  ootee  and  ezamplee 
of  the  oilj^nal  munc,   &a.     Edited   '      ~  ' 

LondoD  and  Derby :  BemroM,  1S67. 
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eulogy  aitd  eothuBiaBtic  deecriptioD  to  all  wbo  have  wandered  amid 
the  glories  of  Doredale,  the  bills  rising  up  solemnly  around  tbe 
traveller,  until  they  seem  to  touch  the  heavene  above ;  or  vbo 
have  gazed  upon  the  gigantic  form  of  the  Cbee  Tor,  as  it  juts  in 
rugged  majesty  from  the  waters  of  the  Wye,  Derbyshire  Iwa  few 
detractors,  most  of  hei  visitors  are  ready  to  endorse  Fuller's  quaint 
observation  :  "  God,  who  is  truly  ihaumaturffut,  the  only  Worker  of 
Wonders,  hath  more  manifested  His  might  in  ihia  than  in  any  otber 
county  in  England."  That  these  solemn  and  patriarchal  hilts 
should  often  echo  the  sylvan  song,  that  these  vales  should  be  legend 
haunted,  that  the  caverns  of  the  Peak  should  be  as  rich  in  tradi- 
tionary lore  as  in  natural  wonders,  is  not  surprising ;  the  matter  for 
wonderment  is  that  until  the  present  year,  no  hand  has  endeavoured 
to  rescue  from  the  destroyer  these  fleeting  and  transitory  memorials 
of  bygone  modes  of  thought  and  action. 

Mr.  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  of  Derby,  whose  reputati<Hi  as  an 
antiquary  is  deservedly  high,  and  who  has  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  bis  life  to  the  elucidation  of  tbe  history  and  folk  lore  of  his  native 
county,  has  at  length  supplied  this  desideratum,  and  presented  to 
the  world  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  intended  to  illustrate  llie 
poets  and  poetry,  the  political  and  criminal  songs,  the  folk  lore 
and  traditions  of  Derbyshire.  The  present  instalment  is  interesting 
and  valuable  enough  to  make  us  hope  that  Mr.  Jewitt  will  meet 
with  what  he  deserves — a  hearty  support,  which  may  induce  him 
speedily  to  &vour  us  with  the  succeeding  volumes.  These  local 
anthologies,  when  they  are,  as  in  the  present  instance,  compiled  by 
careful  and  competent  editors,  generally  offer  much  pleasant  read- 
ing. Of  course  there  are  productions  which  can  only  be  interesting 
within  a  certain  radius  from  their  birth-place,  but  these  may  per- 
chance be  of  peculiar  use  to  the  historian  of  some  particular  phase 
of  mamiers. 

Beyond  those  things  having  a  purely  local  interest,  there  are  in 
tbe  present  volume  many  reiSarkable  either  for  their  poetic  fire  and 
beauty,  or  for  a  certain  quaint  simplicity,  which  has  a  tutive  enchanU 
ment  of  it«  own.  Moreover  these  collections,  if  correctly  and 
honestly  done,  will  render  no  inconsiderable  service  to  the  philo. 
logist,  to  the  literary  antiquary,  and  to  all  those  who  like  at  times 
to  wander  in  the  bye-ways  of  literature.  For  ourselves,  we  must 
confess  to  a  fcmdnese  for  old  ballads ;  we 

*■  LoTB  the  bttlkda  of  ft  peopls. 
That,  like  Toicee  tram  *Jii  off. 
Call  to  ni  to  peuM  end  lialcti, 
Bpwk  in  tonei  eo  plmia  ud  childlike ; 
Scarcely  oui  the  ear  tti«Htigiii»hj 
Whellicr  tbej  an  lulig  or  ipoken." 

We  are  always  glad  to  hear  the  echoes  of  some  old  ditty  which  may 
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once  have  added  to  the  mirth  at  the  merry  "  Mennaid"  taveni,  cr 
been  trolled  out  by  Bome  brown-hced  stulor  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's. 

One  of  the  ballads  in  this  volume  relates  to  our  old  &iend  Dick 
WhittingiOD.  Who  has  not  at  one  time  believed  in  that  mythical 
personage,  vith  faith  superior  to  that  wo  feel  for  the  heroes  of 
Froode  and  Macaulay  ?  Who  has  not  sympathised  with  his  laddish 
troubles,  and  listened  vith  rapt  attention  to  the  voice  of  destiny 
clanging  forth  from  the  bells  c£  Bow  ?  Vain  once  upon  a  time  would 
have  been  the  attempt  to  shake  one  single  iota  our  belief  in  the  entire 
hist<aical  accuracy  of  that  narrative.  We  should  have  looked  with 
horror  on  the  rash  theorist  who  ventured  to  doubt  on  this  subject ; 
and  as  for  the  parallel  Persian  tradition,  what  did  that  matter  1  If 
the  Persians  choee  to  have  a  Whittington  of  their  own,  wad  thatany 
reason  why  we  should  be  deprived  of  ours  1  But  the  spoilers  have 
gone  forth,  and  Whittington  and  his  cat,  like  many  other  |deasant 
delusions,  have  passed  away. 

Mr.  Riley  has  suggested  that  as  trading  was  in  Whittington's 
time  known  to  the  better  classes  as  a  cat,  a  misapprehension  of  the 
term  may  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  legend.  This  has  some 
^pearuice  of  probability,  but  what  then  are  we  to  think  of  Eeis, 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  the  Shiraf,  and  of  Alphonso  the  Portuguese, 
of  whom  the  same  strange  tale  has  been  elated  i  The  claims  of 
this  ballad  to  be  considered  a  Derbyshire  one  are,  we  think,  rather 
slight.  The  ballad  itself  makes  Dick  a  native  of  Lancashire,  but 
another  version  which  we  have  before  us  in  chap-book  form  states 
that  be  was  bom  at  Taunton  Dean,  in  Somersetshire. 

The  famous  "Earn  of  Derby,"  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all 
the  aongs  of  Derl^hire,  has  about  it  all  tJiat  rollicking  exaggera- 
tion which  forms  so  principal  an  ingredient  in  certain  forms  of 
Yankee  humour.  We  are  certain  that,  if  transplanted,  it  would 
soon  become  popular  with  our  American  cousins. 

"  The  fpsoe  batwMD  his  horns,  air, 

Wat  M  for  oi  a  man  oould  reaali ; 
And  Urns  tbe;  built  a  pulfut. 
For  the  panoa  ther«  lo  preach. 

The  batcher  that  killed  thu  ram,  sir, 

Wu  drowndsd  in  the  blood; 
And  Uie  boy  that  held  the  pail,  air, 

Wh  canied  away  ia  the  flood. 

Indeed,  rir,  thit  Is  troe,  bir, 

I  nerer  was  taught  to  Ito  ; 
And  had  jaa  been  to  Derby,  ur, 

Yuu'd  have  aaen  it  ai  well  aa  I." 

From  the  grotesque  humour  of  this  ballad  we  may  turn  to 
;  The  Driving  of  the  Deer,"  an  old  Derbyshire  tradition,  which 
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haa  thns  been  venified  by  Mr.  William  Bennett,  author  of  tb« 
"  King  of  the  Peak."  We  have  quoted  sufficient  to  show  the 
character  of  this  poem,  vhidi  brings  vividly  before  ua  some  of  the 
bygone  ioddents  of  English  life.  The  sitnation  ia  Tronght  out 
wiUi  dramatic  effect,  and  we  can  &ncy  the  baffled  rage  and  scorn 
of  the  haughty  Nonnan  when  thus  braved  by  one  of  the  conquered 
race. 

"  Lord  Pereril  itood  on  ths  Lordu  nat, 

And  ta  uigiy  man  vai  ha. 
For  ha  beard  the  aound  of  a  hnntor'a  hmi 

Slow  winding  up  tha  lot. 
He  lookad  to  nortb,  he  looked  to  aoath. 

And  CMt  tod  wial  looked  he; 
And  '  Hoi;  Croea  '.'  the  fierce  Norman  cried, 

'Who  huDta  in  m;  countiy  T 
'  Edd  bard  J  they're  hare,'  the  FeTetil  said. 

Anil  upward  hatd  hia  hmnd, 
Whilit  all  hit  mean;  kept  behind. 

Awaiting  thaiT  lord'a  oonunand. 
And  waatwaid,  on  the  Bolt^cdge  Hoor, 

Bejond  tha  rock;  height. 
Both  houndi  and  hunters,  men  md  horac^ 

And  deer  were  all  in  aighi 
Up  apake  hta  ft«re,  Payne  Pereril,  then. 

Of  WbittiDgton  lord  wat  he. 
And  iaid,  '  Fair  Sir,  for  rath  and  grace, 

TUa  sUugbter  may  not  be. 
The  Sazon'a  lands  are  widely  ipread. 

And  he  hold*  them  in  eapite. 
And  daimi  three  daya  with  hawk  and  bonnd. 

To  wind  hie  bugle  free.' 
'  Beihrew  hia  horn,  and  baahrew  hi*  heart, 

In  my  foreat  ha  nuiy  not  ride  ; 
If  he  kiHt  a  deer,  by  the  Conqueror'a  bow, 

By  foreat  law  he  shall  Ude. 
Kde  on,  Sir  P»yiiB,  and  t^  the  ohvrl 

He  must  ceaae  bis  hunting  cheer. 
And  coae  to  the  knae  of  his  suierain  lord. 

Awaiting  his  praeenoe  here.'  " 


Sir  Fayne  delivers  his  message— 


'"  No  man  of  his,'  cried  tha  FtankUn,  'then 
Am  I,  as  he  knows  full  weU, 
Though  within  the  bounda  of  his  tbrset  walk 

It  likas  me  aooth  to  dwell 
Jtf  manor  of  Bowden  I  hold  in  ehief 

FVom  good  King  Hairy,  I  trow  ; 
And  to  him  alona  will  I  homage  pay. 

And  make  my  fealty  vow." 
<  Beware,  Sir  FrwUin,' oriad  Sir  P^n^ 

'  Beware  how  thon  play  tfaa  fool  I 
Ta  brate  tha  in  of  thy  iiuerain  hvd 

WiU  iMd  to  direful  dul«.  r-  t 

I      ,l,z<,i:,.,L-'OOglf 
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Come  Ml  with  me  and  iiuketii;pMO^ 

Brttsr  do  tlut  Uum  wotm) 
Ball  hug  UiM  OD  the  fbraat  tree 

U  we  take  thee  hence  pfrforoe.' 

'  Tike  me  joa  oui't  while  I  hare  thew^ 

Jtai  theie  h»e  bowi  end  epoan,' 
Ctiet  the  brave  FraukliiL    "  Thieaten  him 

Who  the  Lord  Pevaril  feue. 
We're  brake  no  foniet  Uw  to-d^, 

Otu  huntiiig  bere'i  my  right ; 
And  je  can  only  force  me  hence 

If  ilrongFit  in  the  fight.' 

Wall  wu  it  for  the  Saxooa  then 

The  Karmani  rode  unarmed. 
Or  they  had  warcely  left  that  Geld 

And  homeward  gone  unhanoed. 
IiOid  Pererii  riewad  thur  bowa  and  ^lear^ 

And  marked  their  atrong  array. 
And  grimly  anllled  and  sof llj  aaid, 

<  We'll  light  thia  wrong  gome  day.' 

But  his  subsequent  exile  and  di^oca  prevented  him  carrying 
into  effect  any  scheme  of  revenge  which  he  may  have  harboured. 
Not  without  hifi  good  points  was  this  grim  Norman. 

"  So  heaven  reotiTe  hi*  aoul  at  last, 

He  waa  a  warrior  bnve ; 
And  Pope  and  Prieat  ware  joined  in  miM 

Hia  goUty  aoult«  Mve. 
For  Holy  Chor^  and  Kingly  Crown 

He  WM  arer  a  champion  true ; 
For4^ralry  and  ladiee*  grace, 

Chivoler  folal  t^  preuz." 

A.  charming  old  eong  is  the  "  Rural  Dance  about  the  Maypole," 
and  one  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  those  good  country  ballads 
whicb  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  very  spirit  o£  the  frolio  Bpriog- 
time,  and  remind  us  that  our  eedate  island  was  onoe  "menie  Eng. 
land."  Mr.  Jewitt  has  printed  a  version — whether  the  original  one  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen— «f  this  ballad  under  the  title  of  th& 
'  Humoon  of  Hayfield  Fair." 

"  Come  laaaaa  and  ladi,  take  leave  of  your  dad^ 
And  away  to  the  fair  let's  hie. 
For  every  tad  has  gotten  hU  hue. 

And  a  fiddler  itanding  by  ; 
For  Jenny  has  gotten  Jack, 

And  Kanny  has  gotten  her  Joe, 
With  DoUj  and  Tommy— good  luck. 
How  they  jig  it  to  and  fro  I 

fniVM  after  an  hour  they  tript  to  a  bower, 
Topl^  for  ale  and  cakes, 
And  kiases,  too, — undl  they  were  due  _, 

The  maidens  held  thestakea;  ,    ,i,z('(j:,vOoUqI(:' 
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The  women  then  begin 

To  quuTel  with  the  men, 
And  bod  them  take  their  kinei  back, 

And  gl'  'am  their  owo  again." 

Derbysbire  &1bo  claimB  a  share  ia  the  ballads  relating  to  Bobin 
Hood,  that  worthy's  right-hand  man,  the  famous  Little  John,  be- 
ing, according  to  tradition,  a  native  of  Hathersage,  where  they 
ehoir  his  grave,  ten  feet  long.  Up  to  a  recent  period  his  forester's 
cap  hung  in  the  church,  but  it  has  now  disappeared,  and  the  sanctity 
of  his  grave  has  twice  been  disturbed  by  the  pryiDgs  of  morbid  curi- 
osity. On  the  lastoccasion  a  thighbone,  measuring  thirty-two  inches, 
■was  taken  away.  We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  any  dis- 
quisition concerning  Bobin  Hood  and  his  merry  men  all,  who  have 
BO  indelibly  stamped  their  inu^e  on  the  minds  of  our  peasantry. 
Some  we  know  are  for  abolishing  them  altogether  a£  real  perBon< 
ages,  and  sending  them  to  the  land  of  the  myth  ;  but  we  tiiink  it 
probable  that,  allowing  for  exaggeration,  for  intentional  and  unin- 
tentional corruptions  and  modifications  of  the  original  form  of  these 
traditions,  there  may  yet  be  a  certain  residium  of  historical  &cts 
about  them. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  paper  some  lines  of  Eliza 
•Cook's,  but  iWbyHhire  has  not  wanted  singers  of  her  own,  able 
and  willing  to  chant  her  praises,  as  the  following  beautiful  poem 
by  Arthur  Jewitt,  Esq.,  the  editor's  father,  will  amply  show — 

''  Ob,  ri^e  ""  the  I&nd  where  the  wild  tb;me  grow* 
The  heather;  dales  among ; 
Wbare  Sol'i  own  Sower  with  crimaon  eye 

Creepa  the  lun-bumt  buiki  along  I 
Where  the  beetling  Far  hanga  over  the  dell. 

While  its  pinnacles  pierce  the  aky, 
And  ita  foot  ia  Saved  by  Che  watera  pure 

Of  the  lirelj  munnuring  U'je  ; 
Oh  give  me  the  land  where  the  crimion  heather. 
The  thyme  and  the  bilberrj,  grow  together. 
Oh  I  where  upon  earth  ia  another  laud. 

So  green,  ao  fine,  to  fair  T 
Can  any  within  old  England's  bounds, 
WiUi  thia  heatherf  land  compare  t. 
The  mountain  ^r,  the  ci^atal  springs, 

Where  health  has  established  her  Uirona  ; 

IT.,  a — 1 ^jjj  torrent,  the  bright  coacade, 

lis  land  alone ; 
e  land  where  grow  together, 
,  dstus,  and  purple  heather, 
oaat  of  ita  hundred  qure^ 
halli,  and  towers ; 
le  producing  marsh 
sei  and  learoiog's  bowers ; 
it  of  ths  slugjsh  stream, 
ere^  along;  ,-  , 
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Tm  don  to  lupim  ft  po«t'i  dnam — 

.This  u  not  the  luid  of  loiig  I 
No,  give  me  tlie  land  wliere  grow  together, 
Tlte  dstui,  the  thyme,  and  the  pnrple  heather." 
The  extnu^  which  we  have  given  will,  we  hope,  be  Bufficient  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  varied  and  intereetiog  contents  of  this 
vdnme.     We  do  not  stay  our  band  now  &om  any  lack  of  suitable 
mateiials  for  (luther  remark,  as  the  reader  will  find  if  he  takes 
oar  advice,  and  examine  the  book  for  himself.     Had  we  space,  we 
should  have  quoted  the  curious  particulars  about  the  human  scull, 
which  acts  as  the  guardian  c^irit  of  Tanstead  Fann,  and  the  hu> 
niorouB  and  clever  address  to  it,  written  by  Samuel  Laycock,  one  c^ 
those  sel£-taught  singers  of  whom  Lancashire  is  proud. 

We  shall  not  attempt  any  generalisation  upon  the  pecnliar  cha- 

lacbE^istics  of  the  Derbyshire  muse  ;  that  may  be  better  dcoie  when 
ve  have  iSr.  Jewitt's  succeeding  volumes  before  us;  for  the  pre- 
sent  we  may  conteot  ourselves  with  saying  that  die  older  ballads 
aie  very  curious  historical  relics,  and  many  of  the  modem  ones 
Aow  a  great  power  of  reproducing  the  incidents  of  epochs  very 
different  &om  the  present  age. 

Derbyshire  has  sometimes  been  charged  with  the  possession  of 
many  of  those  qualities  which  marked  the  ancient  Bcetia,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  close  our  gossip  with  the  following  indignant 
vindication  of  her  fame  from  this  slander. 
" '  r  Darl^thire  who're  bom  and  brad, 

Are  itroiig  i'  th'  am,  bu'  weak  i'  th'  haad  ;* 

So  th'  Ijiug  proTetb  eaya. 
Strength  o'  th'  arm,  who  doabta  ahaU  feel : 
Strength  a'  th'  bead,  it's  power  can  aeal 

The  lipa  that  acoff,  alwaya. 
The  lieh-veined  mine,  the  mountela  hoar. 
We  aink,  and  blait,  and  pierce,  and  bor^ 

By  th*  mi^ht  o'  Darby  brawn. 
And  Darby  brain  can  think  and  plon, 
Al  well  M  that  o'  ony  maa. 

And  elearly  u  the  mora. 
'  Strong  i'  th'  arm,  aod  itrong  i'  the  head,' 
The  ton'  fause  proTerb  ihould  ha'  aaid. 

If  th*  truth  ihe  meant  to  tall. 
Bu'  th'  miion,  ao  wiae  and  rare, 
0'  bravm  and  train  the  didna'  oare, 

To  sea  or  apeak  of  welL 
The  jealout  jade,  nor  Daiby  born. 
Where  praiaa  wor  due  pour'd  forth  bu'  koiii, 

And  lying  worda  let  Eau. 
Bu'  far  above  the  proverb  etandi. 
The  Truth,  that  Qod'i  sInUghty  haodi 
Ha'  nelded  atrangth  and  mind  in  one. 
And  poured  it  down  i'  plaoty  on 


These  clever  lines  by  Mr.  Walter  Kirktand  first  appeared  in 
^^  plfiasant  antiquarian  miscellany,  "  The  Beliquary." 


"THEN"  AND  "NOW" 


"THBK.' 

Ohci  on  a  time  whea  we  were  Totrng, 
Thy  luime  was  ever  on  my  tongue, 
Fiom  morning  until  night  I  sung 
In  praiee  of  my  love,  Nelly. 

The  diusie  and  the  piimrose  sweet 
Qiev  wan  with  passion,  when  her  feet 
Like  sommer  on  their  bloesoms  beat, 
So  light  the  st«p  of  Nelly. 

The  rose  blush'd  red  through  every  yein, 
"When  Nelly  brake  the  stalk  in  twain ; 
And  longed  tor  life  to  die  again 

By  thy  small  fingers,  Nelly. 
The  green,  green  leaves  on  beachea  tree 
Grew  pale*  with  jealousie  to  see 
The  wind  of  Heaven  blowing  &ee 

Through  thy  dark  tressos,  Nelly. 
And  ah  !  the  world  was  very  fair, 
When  we  were  young,  and  thou  wert  there. 
To  lighten  land,  and  sea,  and  air. 

So  sweet  the  smile  of  Nelly. 
«  *  •  ' «  • 

"now." 
The  world  has  changed.     Ah !  wel-away ! 
The  splendour  vanished  from  the  day, 
Alas !  that  I  tihould  live  to  Bay, 

Farewell  to  love  and  Nelly. 
The  parting  came  when  trees  were  green ; 
And  lapse  of  seasons  came  between, 
And  shattered  all  the  love  had  been 
Between  myself  and  Nelly. 

I  thought  the  love  had  all  been  shed, 
I  buried  Hope  when  Lcve  was  dead. 
Till  yestermom  hex  brother  said, 

"  Why  here  is  Sister  Nelly  1" 

*  AIlaiii«  to  Dm  faot  Uwt  yibaa  Out  wind  bloin  npon  tb*  bMuh,  tb«  i^tanudlMM 
■how  wluto. 
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The  blood  leapt  up  with  fi^ce,  sharp  pain, 
AxA  etung  through  every  blushing  vela, 
And  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  ebbed  again, 
All  at  the  name  of  Nelly  I 

As  vhen  the  wind  of  Summer  blows, 
And  smites  with  suddea  life  the  rose ; 
Dead  Hopes  and  buried  Loves  arose, 

All  at  the  thought  of  Nelly  1 
As  when  the  wind  across  the  void 
Smites  to  the  death  the  rose  with  cold, 
Died  risen  Hopes  and  Loves  of  old, 

All  at  the  sight  of  Nelly  I 

For  ah !  though  wioECHne  still  the  air, 
And  still  the  face  as  ever  fair, 
There  is  a  something  wanting  there — 

'Tie  not  my  old  love,  Nelly  I 

I  stifle  back  wild  thoughts  that  stir, 
For  though  they  say  she's  lovelier, 
The  old,  old  love,  is  dead  in  her, 

She  is  no  longer  Ndly ! 
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Aftbb  Buffering  inexpressible  anguish  from  the  effects  of  fatigue, 
under  a  burning  Syrian  sun,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1860,  I  gazed 
for  the  first  time  upon  Mount  Zion,  and  upon  the  hallowed  City  of 
David.  The  captain  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer,  in  which  I 
had  taken  my  passage  from  Alexandria  to  Joppa,  having  attempted 
in  vain,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  to  put  us  ashore  there, 
-was  compelled  to  go  to  Beyrout,  where  we  landed  on  the  24th  of 
March. 

My  first  care  at  Beyrout  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  tdiarming 
place)  was  to  find  some  suitable  and  consortable  fellow-travellers 
for  my  intended  journey  along  the  Syrian  seaboard  to  Jerusalem, 
and  my  ezerticais  to  this  end  were  rewarded  with  the  most  com- 
plete  success  that  could  be  desired.  My  companions,  three  in  num- 
ber, besides  our  dn^man,  were  all  of  them  young  mm  of  my  own 
age  or  thereabouts,  and  comprised  a  good-natured  Scotchman,  the 
Bon  of  a  Glasgow  merchant,  who  was  imbued  with  a  &ir  share  of 
the  caution  which  is  the  characteristic  quality  of  bis  country ;  an 
American  theological  student,  and  candidate  for  holy  orders ;  and 
an  inde&tigable  German,  with  a  fine  intellect,  classical  taste,  and 
immense  information,  chaplain  to  the  Prussian  Legation  at  Naples. 

As  the  great  Easter  festival  was  close  at  hand,  when 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  pilgrims  flock  to  the  Holy  City  from  all 
parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  when  the  means  of  locomotion  are 
everywhere  eagerly  sought  for,  we  ^met  with  extreme  difficulty  in 
obtaining  horses,  tents,  and  a  honest  dragoman.  It  was  fortunate 
for  ns  in  this  that  Uie  Prussian  Consul  at  Beyrout  happened  to  be 
a  fellow.countryman,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  chaplain's,  or  it 
seemed  more  than  probable  that  we  should  have  been  compelled, 
either  to  imdertake  our  journey  to  Jerusalem  on  foot,  or  to  abandon 
it  altc^ether ;  but  just  when  we  began  to  think  our  case  desperato 
the  Prussian  Consul  sent  for  him  and  informed  him,  to  our  delist, 
that  with  much  trouble  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  for  us  an 
experienced  dragoman,  upon  whose  honesty  and  fidelity  we  might 
depend,  and  four  horses,  which  he  advised  us  to  purchase  ;  at  the 
same  time  generously  placing  his  own  tents  at  our  disposal,  as  no 
others  could  be  found  in  Beyrout  just  then.  Having  made  our- 
selves owners  of  these  horses,  together  with  half-a<dozen  sumpter 
mules  for  the  conveyance  of  our  baggage  and  the  tents,  finally  a 
contract  was  drawn  up  between  ourselves  and  the  dragoman,  which 
was  duly  signed  by  him,  and  by  all  of  us,  in  the  presence  of  our 
obliging  friend  the  Prussian  Consul,  whom  I  shall  e^er  lemember 
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witb  eeteem,  and  whose  conduct  to  us  on  this  occasion  not  only 
entitles  him  to  our  gratitude,  but  sets  an  example  which  certain 
sleek,  well-paid,  consequential  and  utterly  useless  beings,  who 
pn^ss  to  represent  a  certain  great  country,  in  certain  paits  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  like  capacity,  might  without  prejudice  to  certain 
national  interests  imitate  a  little  oftener  than  they  do  at  present. 

Early,  then,  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  March,  we  set  out 
from  Beyrout  fbr  Jerusalem,  travelling  along  the  coast-line.  We 
started  in  high  spirits,  well  mounted,  and  exhibiting  every  possible 
variety  of  h^d-dress,  or,  as  is  'ycleped  in  India,  puggery,  by  way  of 
protection  against  the  rays  of  the  scorching  sun.  We  either  walked 
our  horses  or  galloped  them,  the  trot  being  a  pace  of  which  they 
seemed  quite  iocapable.  Scarcely  had  we  completed  our  first  mile, 
however,  when  tiie  Arab  steed  which  carried  our  traasatlantia 
cousin  and  fellow-pi^im,  either  conscious  that  its  master's  horse- 
manship vras  susceptible  of  improvement,  or  else  impatient  of 
Yankee  subordination,  reared  and  flung  its  rider  over  its  head  to 
the  ground.  The  American  escaped  without  a  scratch,  and  was 
reseated  in  his  saddlethe  next  minute ;  but  our  Scotch  friend  for  a 
long  time  after  put  on  a  grave  countenance,  and  declared  that  tho 
accident  was  an  omen,  which,  at  the  outset  of  oar  long  journey, 
boded  "naguidtoony  of  us."  It  was  with  difficulty  that  wa 
laughed  him  out  of  this  superstition,  which  die  gloomy  character  of 
'Haa  scenery  we  were  passing,  acting  upon  his  Odtic  temperament, 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  dispel ;  for  we  now  commenced 
tiaveraing  those  Phcenician  plains,  over  which,  as  Gibbon  truly 
writes,  "a  moumfoland  desdate  silence  prevails."  The  knguage 
of  description  can  do  but  scant  justice  to  their  wild  and  picturesque 
grandeur.  Mow  and  then,  at  long  and  weary  intervals,  a  mounted 
Arab,  armed  to  the  t«eth,  scowled  with  sinister  suspicion  at  our 
escort,  as  he  dashed  past.  With  such  exceptions,  this  country, 
once  so  populous,  and  so  famous  in  the  world's  history,  as  well  for 
its  wide-spread  commerce  as  for  its  cultivation  of  the  arts,  seemed  to 
be  quite  deserted ;  exhibiting  no  sign  of  i^colture  where  the 
soil  would  often  and  most  richly  have  repaid  the  toil  of  cultivation, 
and  echoing  the  cry  of  the  jackal,  and  the  croak  of  the  Syrian 
frog,  in  places  once  filled  witb  the  busy  hum  of  a  teeming  populace. 
Here  and  there,  the  fragment  of  an  ardiitrave,  or  the  broken  shaft 
of  a  lonely  granite  column,  or  a  shapeless  block  of  i4i\g7li"g  white 
marUe,  wi^  a  strange  melancholy-looking  bird  perched  on  it, 
earned  back  our  thoughts  eighteen  centuries,  and  forced  upon  us 
feelings  and  sentiments  something  analogous  to  those  described  by 
Voln^,  in  his  "Ruins  ofEmpires."  A  curse  seems  to  brood  over 
this  awful  wilderness,  which  thou^,  sublime  in  its  solitude,  bec<Hnes 
monotonous  and  opjn^ssive  to  the  traveller  after  awhile. 
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Our  first  halting-place  tram  Beyiout  wan  gidon.  Here  ve 
-encamped  in  a  mde  buiying-gTonnd,  nearly  full  of  shattered  and 
luuneless  tombstones ;  and  here  we  passed  onr  first  night  under 
canvas.  A  young  ImTonet,  who  had  two  or  three  days'  start  of  ns 
from  Beyront,  and  had  been  shooting  jackals  with  an  English  com- 
pajiion,  and  a  dn^man — Uie  same  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Bev.  Arthur  Penrbyn  Stanley,*  at  the  time  he  travelled  and  wrote 
his  admirable  bo(^  on  Palestine — ^we  found  already  encamped  in  the 
same  enclosure.  Each  man,  at  this  dragoman's  request,  took  good 
care  before  retiring  to  rest  to  place  his  loaded  revolver  within 
Teach — a  precaution  which  we  never  aft^  neglected  until  we  arrived 
in  Jerusalem. 

From  Sidon,  we  travelled  on  to  the  sister  city,  Tyre ;  making  en 
rovte,  an  excursion  across  some  wild  and  mountainous  country  to 
Jfin  or  I)jouni,  formerly  the  residence  of  Pitt's  eccentric  and 
unparagoned  niece,  Hester  Stanhope,  Qtuen  of  Palmyra  (for  with 
that  tiUe  tiie  Arabe  are  said  actu^y  to  have  invested  her),  a 
woman  of  rare  parte,  and  of  extraordinary  physical  coun^ ;  but 
who,  in  spite  of  her  powerful  intellect,  either  was,  or  pretended  that 
she  was,  a  slave  to  superstdtkms  and  to  delusions  worthier  of  an 
Indiw  Faquir.  Her  strange  career  has  been  referred  to  many 
causes,  the  most  intelligible  of  which  seems  to  be  iba,t  of  a 
catastrojdie  in  the  tender  pasnon.  It  is  well  known  that  aftw  the 
death  of  htx  lover.  Sir  John  Moore,  the  hero  who  fell  bo  gloriondy 
in  his  country's  service  at  Oorunna,  poor  Lady  Hester  moped  and 
became  an  ascetic ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  fiiuiing  England  a  land 
too  full  of  painful  associationB  to  be  longer  tolerable,  she  withdrew 
to  this  sequestered  spot,  where  she  reigned  in  barbaric  sovereignty 
until  death.  On  reaching  the  remains  of  the  once  superb  Tyre — a 
small  peninsula,  and  a  mud  village — ^the  only  people  there  who  gave 
a  8^  of  life  were  a  few  fishermen  spreading  their  nets  in  the  sun- 
Ediine  to  dry ;  and  the  Prussian  chaplain  at  once  drew  our  attention 
to  the  }nophecy  in  the  Book  of  Ez^iel,  chap.  xxvi.  v.  5,  "  Tyi^ 
efaall  be  a  jdaoe  for  the  spreading  of  nets,  for  I  have  spoken  it,  saith 
the  Lord  God,"  which  has  thus  received  so  signal  a  verification. 

From  Tyre  we  pushed  on  to  Acre,  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  which 
was  pronounced  by  Napoleon  to  be  the  "  Key  of  Palestine,"  and 
whidi  the  consummate  skill  ani  obstinate  bravery  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  preserved  &om  his  grasp  in  1799.  After  a  siege  of  sixty 
days  and  the  lose  of  3000  out  of  12,500  men,  Kapoleon,  leaving  the 
"Key  of  Palestine"  still  in  En^ish  hands,  returned  with  the 
miserable  mockery  of  a  triumphal  march  to  Cairo,  which  he  entered 
in  great  state,  as  though  his  enterprise  had  been  a  brilliant  success, 
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instead  of  one  of  the  most  dismal  failures  recorded  in  the  history  of 
war.  Ajb  at  Ascalon,  there  are  still  a  few  traces  of  the  Crusaders, 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  this  celebrated  town,  and  an 
old  dilapidated  building  erected  by  the  E^ights  Hospitallers  is  now, 
I  believe,  a  military  hospital.  The  Latin  monks  in  the  convent 
here  are  an  exceedingly  handsome  and  jovial  set  of  fellows.  They 
were  very  anxious  for  the  latest  European  news,  and  were 
particularly  inquisitive  about  the  Pope,  and  the  posture  of  political 
afiairs  in  Rome;  the  preponderating  Meawith  them  being,  that  His 
Holiness  could  with  difficulty  hold  his  own  in  the  Eternal  City, 
which,  i'  faith, wasn't  &r  &om  the  truth;  and  that  the  Holy 
Father  would,  before  many  months,  find  it  conrenient  to  seek  an 
asylum  at  the  hands  of  his  dutiful  children  in  Dublin.  Three  of 
these  monks  were  so  obliging  as  to  escort  us  over  the  town  and 
fortress.  Finally  they  gave  us  their  blessing,  together  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  their  brethren  on  Mount  Carmel. 

From  St,  Jean  D'Acre  our  next  journey  was  to  KaiSa,  a  par- 
ticularly wretched  town  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  to  the  top  of  which 
mount,  where  the  convent  stands,  the  Carmelite  monks  have  made 
an  excellent  pathway.  Within  the  walls  of  the  convent  we  were 
permitted  to  enter  Elijah's  Cave(T),  which  the  Carmelites  have 
tamed  into  a  chapel,  and  a  very  gorgeous  and  dazzling  little  place 
of  ^nmr^p  it  is.  We  were  afterwards  conducted  to  the  plateau 
where  the  priests  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  in  vain  to  Baal ;  and 
although  I  received  much  that  was  told  me  by  the  holy  men  who 
accompanied  us,  cum  grano  aalit ;  passages  and  cborusses  in  Men- 
delsBobn's  sublime  oratorios,  often  fitted  through  my  brain,  while 
we  rambled  over  the  mount,  consecrated,  at  all  events,  by  the  his- 
tory of  Elijah.  The  convent,  flanked  by  clean  and  solid  white 
walls,  and  exhibiung  an  extensive  and  even  handsome  frontage 
that  oddly  contrasts  with  the  squalor  of  tbe  town  below,  was  re- 
built chiefly  by  tbe  piety  and  munificence  of  Fiench  subscribers, 
on  tbe  site  of  the  original  edifice  that  had  been  sacked  and  then 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Turks  during  Napoleon's  retreat  bota. 
Acre,  and  is  the  finest,  and,  probably,  the  richest  in  Palestine, 
The  Carmelite  gave  us  bon  aceurit,  and,  like  our  Mends  at  Acre, 
quite  delighted  us  by  their  extreme  good  nature,  and  by  their  per- 
fect frankness  of  character.  Being  at  the  time  in  a  saffering  state,  1 
felt  very  much  tempted  to  remain  and  recruit  myself  in  repose  there 
tar  a  week.  I  am  glad,  however,  I  did  not  yield  to  a  temptation 
which  would  have  separated  me  for  the  rest  of  my  pilgrimage  &om 
three  of  the  most  ^reeable  fellow-travellers  whom  it  has  bees  my 
good  fortune  to  meet.  The  view  from  the  roof  of  this  convent  is 
enchanting,  and  the  establishment  is  in  all  respects  the  most  grate, 
ful  retreat  for  way-worn  toiuists  in  the  East  ,  j  Gooy  II 
21— J  i^ 
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In  tbe  long  and  dreary  ride  b;  the  sea-shore  &om  Tyre  to  EaifEa 
I  felt  geriously  ill,  and  was  seized  with  violent  puits  in  the  head, 
the  efiecta  of  a  scorchiag  aad  glaring  Bun,  reflected  b;  Uie  bright 
yellow  sands  over  which  we  were  travelling.  At  last,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  which,  instead  of  drawii^ 
nearer,  eeemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  recede  further  and  further  from 
my  view,  I  became  bewildered,  lost  the  control  of  my  liorse,  and 
fiuicied  every  moment  that  a  euB-stroke  was  about  to  put  a  period 
to  all  my  roaming.  The  sensation  was  most  ^onising  and  most 
horrible.  I  bad  only  just  sufficient  presence  of  mind  left  to  wave  a 
handkerchief  to  the  dragoman,  who,  with  the  rest  of  our  party,  was 
tax  ahead  before  I  fell  out  of  Uie  saddle  quite  helpless  and  inseaai. 
ble.  That  the  dragoman  revived  me,  and  that  I  was  afterwarda 
able  to  accomplish  even  the  small  remaining  part  of  that  terrible 
day's  journey,  are  mercies  for  which  I  ought  ever  to  be  grateful.  Had 
I  possessed  a  pair  of  coloured  spectacles  while  bevelling  in  Syria,  it 
is  certain,  from  my  subsequent  experience  in  hot  climates,  that  much 
of  this  acute  suffering  would  have  been  spared  me,  and  this  I  b^ 
to  throw  out  by  way  of  a  hint  to  future  tourists  in  Syria  and  Fales. 
tine,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  East.  The  Carmelites,  with  the 
most  benevolent  and  charitable  intentions,  but  completely  mis- 
taking the  nature  of  my  indisposiUon,  dispensed  some  potent  medi< 
cine  for  me,  which,  instead  of  waking  a  beue&cial  change  in  my 
condition,  reduced  me  to  such  a  miserable  state  of  debility  that  I 
was  unable,  without  assistance,  to  mount  my  horse  for  two  days 
after  taking  it.  But  the  pure,  bracing,  and  healthy  breezes  of  Car- 
mel  soon  counteracted  these  consequences  of  amateur  pharmacy, 
and  the  short  and  peaceful  time  I  passed  there  did  me  much  good, 
and  made  it  possible  for  me  to  reach  my  goal. 

At  Kaiffa  we  fell  in  with  another  party,  the  members  of  which 
I  had  already  become  acquainted  with  ;  some  of  them  in  Beyroui, 
and  others  in  Cairo.  This  party  comprised  a  distinguished  BritiBli 
officer,  whom  I  shall  call  Major-General  A. ,  with  his  lady  and  son, 
making  a  digression  in  the  Holy  Land  on  their  journey  home  to 
England  from  Tasmania ;  Mr.  B.,  a  well-eductUed,  extensively 
travelled,  and,  mirahUe  dicta,  agreeable  American  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia,  who  spoke  in  raptures  about  ^cUy,  and  whose 
descriptive  power  fired  my  imagination  to  make  the  ascent  of  Etna, 
an  achievement  which,  three  months  lat^,  I  sacceeded  in  acccHD- 
plishii^ ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  C.,a  fine,  benevolent  old  man, 
journeying,  in  spite  of  grey  bairs  and  infirmities,  to  bring  bis  son,  a 
youi^  officer  in  the  Quaids,  who  was  lying  dangerously  ill  in  Jem- 
salem,  back  to  England;  Mr.  D.,  a  bod  oi  the  Lord  Bishop  of  E. ; 
Br.  and  Mrs.  F.,  reported  to  be  of  enormous  wealth  on  the  lady's 
side,  who  were  constantly  "  tny  loving  "  and  *'  my  deoring  "  each 
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other  by  day,  and  whose  doinflstic  and  matriinonial  differences, 
commenciii^  punctually  every  eveoing  as  soon  as  they  hitd  retired 
to  the  privacy  of  their  tent,  were  prolonged  far  into  the  watches  of 
tl>e  night,  and  always  rose,  hy  a  gradual  Bcale  of  ascension,  to  the 
pitch  of  a  tzopical  hurricane  before  they  subsided;  Miss  Q.,  a 
young  lady  with  the  patience  of  Job,  and  with  the  disposition  of  au 
angel  (both  of  which  must  have  been  put,  in  those  days,  to  an 
alnxMt  crucial  t«et),  whose  rare  good  fortune  it  was  to  be  travelling 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  under  the  auspices  and  protection  of  this 
delightful  married  couple;  and  a  Rev.  Mr.  H.,  the  handsome, 
mustachoed,  and  lisping  curate  of  a  fashionable  district  in  London, 
with  an  elegant  and  voluptuous  habit  of  dropping  all  his  R's,  and 
of  exchanging  them  for  Ws,  with  a  pretty  taleot  for  drawing  in 
vater- colours,  and,  according  to  certain  members  of  our  party,  with 
an  unreciprocated  penchant  for  Miss  0,  But  let  me  not  forget  to 
mention  the  four  over-educated  citizens  of  New  York,  who  gra- 
tuitously favoured  us  with  their  society,  and  who  pleasantly 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  travel  by  lecturing  their  enslaved  and  down- 
trodden European  companions  upon  the  moral  grandeur  and  upon 
the  political  stability  of  the  Union.  One  of  these  prescient  philoso. 
phers,  probing  &turity,  calcuialed  that  "  God  Almighty's  great 
American  Republic  "  would  "  endure,  in  its  int^^ty  and  indepen- 
dence, unto  the  end  of  all  time  ;"  and,  by  the  way,  not  the  least 
striking  of  the  multiplied  and  multiform  idiosyncrasies,  for  which 
tbese  four  young  gentlemen  were  remarkable,  was  the  surprising 
talent  they  exhibited  in  the  art  of  expectoratii^  sideways  out  of  the 
oomere  of  their  mouths,  which  were  rarely  unplugged,  even  at  meal 
time ;  by  reason  whereof,  when  we  all  rode  abreast  of  each  other  in 
a  phalanx,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  interesting  young  follows  in 
question  might  have  been  compared  to  as  many  Yankee  ships  of 
war,  dischargitig  shots  at  n^id  intervals  across  an  enemy's  bow  to 
bring  her  to.  I  several  times  observed  that  the  ladies  of  our  party 
reined  in  their  horses  with  appalling  abruptness  and  precipitation,  in 
order  to  lodge  the  sidelong  shots  that  flew  from  these  salivary  sail-of- 
Uie-line :  and  truth  compels  me  to  add,  with  an  involuntary  shudder, 
that  neither  the  ladies  themselves  nor  their  horses  were  always 
quick  enough  in  their  manceuvres  to  baffle  such  exceeding  sharp 
practice. 

The  dragomen  having  warned  us  that  this  part  of  the  country 
had  been  much  infested  of  late  by  bands  of  Arab  robbers  and  of 
plundering  Druses,  we  all  i^reed  to  keep  together  as  much  as  pes. 
sible  until  arriving  at  Joppa.  As  long  as  we  did  this,  our  caval- 
cade by  day  made  a  formidable  appearance,  and  at  night  the  tents 
were  grouped  into  a  httle  village,  while  the  ai^y  cadence  of  the 
doctcsr's   termagant  wife  supplied  the  absence  of  a   mastiff,  and 
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might  have  been  occasionally  useful  as  a  caution  to  any  Drose 
gentleman,  on  r^iue  and  plunder  bent,  who  hoped  to  surprise  a 
sleeping  population. 

From  Mount  Carmel  we  moved  on  to  Atlilit — from  Atblit  to 
Tentura — from  Tentura  to  CieRarea — Palestina — ^from  Cseearea  to 
El  Haram — and  from  El  Haram  to  Joppa,  where  the  dai^et 
ceased,  and  where  we  separated  from  our  frienik  whom  we  met  at 
Kaiffa.  We  parted  from  the  A.'s  with  regret.  The  major.geneial 
was  a  fine,  shifty,  courteous,  high-ltred,  strikingly  handscMne  ed- 
dier — the  eoul  of  enterprise,  in  the  prime  of  manhood ;  he  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  hard  service  in  India,  in  China,  and  elsewhere,  and  had 
travelled  nearly  all  the  world  over.  His  lady,  the  most  active  and 
intrepid  of  her  sex  I  ever  met,  waa  among  the  number  of  our  herow 
countrywomen  that  bad  survived  some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  the  In- 
dian  rebellion.  She  had  accompanied  her  husband  in  all  his  cam- 
paigns, andwasineveryessential  worthy  of  him.  From  Joppa  we  tia. 
veiled  on  to  BeitDej&ii — from  Beit-Dej&u  to  Ramleb — from  Bam- 
leh  to  Latrbn — from  Latron  to  Kuiyet-el-Enab  (the  Kirjath-Jearim 
of  Scripture) — from  Kuryet-el-Enab  to  Kolonich — and  from  Kolo- 
nich  to  Jerusalem.  It  took  us  eight  days  from  the  morning  we 
left  Beyrout  to  accomplish  the  whole  of  this  intensely  interesting, 
but  in  my  then  state  of  health,  to  me,  very  frying  journey, 
being  frx>m  seven  to  nine  hours  each  day  in  the  saddle.  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Leonidas,  the  dragoman,  and 
with  my  horse,  a  beautiful  little  Arab,  which,  when  I  c^oae, 
flew  over  the  ground  like  the  wind ;  but  what  with  the  ail- 
powerful  sun  of  Syria,  and  with  the  Eampaeen,  which,  after 
traversing  vast  tiMts  of  dry  and  desert  land,  blew  upon  us  like 
a  blaat  from  a  furnace  for  four  consecutive  days  wiUiout  inter- 
mission, jJeasure  to  me  became  too  often  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and,  in  mit^ation  of  my  torments,  I  was  compelled  to  ride 
with  linen  bandages  round  my  bead ;  these  I  moistened  at  every 
place  I  passed  where  water  was  to  be  obtained.  At  Cssarea,  for- 
merly  the  proud  city  of  Herod  the  Magnificent,  now  an  utterly 
forsaken  and  ^lastly  pile  of  granite  ruine,  stretching  fax  out  into 
the  sea,  we  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  attained  by  a  gang 
of  marauding  Bedouins,  which  had  surprised  some  Qerman  tourists 
and  stripped  them  of  all  they  possessed,  even  to  the  cloUiing  on 
their  hacks,  but  a  few  days  pievioiisly,  and  at  Tentura  we  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  misadventure.  For  these  two  reasons,  having 
also  several  times  heard  that  the  Druse  population  in  &pia  were 
ill-afiected  to  the  Christians,  and  that  little  dependence  could  be 
placed  on  the  apparently  tranquil  state  of  the  country,  we  deter< 
mined  not  to  pursue  our  travels  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City, 
before  we  had  memorialised  the  authorities  for  an  escort.* 

*  Tho  Dtum  tnuMWtB  of  the  Uhiutiwu  in  S^ria,  oomiDKicsd  k  Um  «««ki  l>tar. 
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What  a  Tearisome  and  laborious  ride  is  tHat  from  Joppa  to 
Jerusalem !  Although  it  eztonds  over  little  more  than  six  and 
thirty  geographical  miles,  it  is  often  ao  rugged — there  are  such 
tremeodoudy  steep  gradients,  and  the  bridle-path  is  so  incon. 
oetvably  wretched,  l^t  to  the  traveller  it  seems  ttrice  the  distance. 
Tourista  usually  make  two  days'  journey  of  it,  sleeping  at  Bamleh 
(Ariinathea)^a  dusty  and  dismal  Tillage,  situated  about  half-way, 
where  one  is  pretty  certain  to  be  cruelly  blotched  by  musquito^ 
and  to  be  phrensied  at  night  by  the  incessant  croaking  of  the  &ogs. 
The  only  attractive  object  at  Kamleh  is  a  tower,  which  rises  in  the 
midst  <^  a  cluster  of  small  white  houBes,  like  a  tall  and  graceful 
lady  surrounded  by  her  pages,  and  fixes  the  traveller's  attention  a 
l(Hig  time  exe  be  arrives  at  the  place  itself.  Let  every  tourist 
ascend  the  tower ;  tor  they  camiot  but  be  transported  who  gaze 
apon  the  solemn  and  resplendent  panorama  that  stretches  far  and  ' 
vide  around  it.  The  principal  places  of  interest  in  this  part  of  the 
journey  aie  Lydda,  where  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  of  a  Christian 
church,  built  by  Richard  Coeur  de  Iiion,  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
Bynimetry  of  which  are  reminiscential  of  Tiutem ;  and  the  valley  of 
Ajalou,  where  Joshua  commanded  the  moon  to  stand  still  until  he 
had  smitten  the  Amorites — 


Lomediately  after  traversing  this  fine  level  plain,  boitou  nded  by  a 
chain  of  severe  and  sh^gy  mountains,  the  rough  and  toilsome  part 
of  the  ride  commences,  and  the  traveller  mast  wander  for  hours  in 
]K«cipitou3  glades  and  wdd  stony  ravines — 'mong  savage  rocks,  and 
almost  impossible  passes,  before  be  is  rewarded  with  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  moat  essentially  impressive  sight  the  wwld  can  show— the 
city  of  Jerusalem. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  as  to  the  romance  of  Nomadic  life  in 
Syria.  If  the  romance  of  such  an  existence  is  attractive  to  an 
^iglishman  for  a  short  period,  it  is  also  set-off  by  a  variety  of 
pttitM  misim,  escape  from  which  there  is  none,  and  to  which  I 
{bond  it  impossible  to  be  callous.  Neither  threats  nor  promises,  for 
example,  can  induce  the  Ishmaels  of  your  escort  to  leave  oS  trolling 
and  droning^tbeir  execrable  ballads  close  under  your  tent  at  night. 
As  long  as  the  embers  are  smouldering  round  which  they  squat, 
(often  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning)  so  long  will  they  surely 
eottUnue,  either  stngii^  or  quarrelling.  They  seem  to  take  a  sort 
of  savage  pleasure  in  the  destruction  of  whatever  slight  chance  of 
sleep  the  mosqaitoes  and  insect  €t  eaterat  may  vouchsafe  to  your 
weary  eyelids.  Even  when  t^e  flimsy  gauze  curtuns  that  protect 
your  couch  are  luckily  without  the  smallest  rent  (for  it  seemed  to 
me  Uiat  a  mosquitoe  could  force  its  entrance  through  holes  not  very 
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much  bigger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle) — even  when  you  have 
thoroughly  well  peppered  your  eheeta  and  your  coverlet  with  Eouff, 
and  by  such  means  slain  your  other  nocturnal  foes,  and  even  after 
your  Arab  tormeutors  have  at  last  sung  themselves  to  sleep,  you  are 
still  serenaded  by  the  hoarse  croaking  chorus  of  a  tbousMid  Syrian 
frogs,  which  never  ceases  from  sundown  till  sunrise,  aud  is  music 
that  must  be  heard  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated. Sometimes,  also,  our  steeds  broke  loose,  and  stumbled 
against  the  tents  in  the  night.  Once,  while  I  was  wrapped  in  a 
peaceful  slumber,  a  horse's  hoof,  penetrating  the  canvas,  kicked  my 
bed  over,  and  sent  me  sprawling  to  the  ground,  which  was  rather 
sensational.  The  great  plain  of  Sharon  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
swarm  with  jurowling  Bedouin  proletarians,  who  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  lives  and  property  of  well-armed  travellers.  Tourists 
in  every  part  of  Palestine  will  find  it  a  convenient  and  wholesome 
practice  to  discha^e  their  revolvers  at  nightfaU.  It  is  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Arabs,  and  it  also  conveys  a  delicate  admonition,  the 
meaning  of  which  their  sagacity  will  not  fail  to  penetrate.  At 
Athlit,  however,  and  in  spite  of  such  precautions,  my  horse  was 
cleverly  stolen  at  midnight  by  an  Arab,  whom  Leonidas,  with  soma 
assistance  and  a  vast  deal  of  trouble,  caught  late  in  the  following 
evening,  and  brought  up  to  my  tent,  together  with  the  stolen  steed. 
To  frighten  the  thief  into  contrition  for  his  felony,  I  held  a  loaded 
revolver  to  his  head,  while  he  sued  on  his  knees  for  mercy.  I  let 
the  rascal  off  much  more  cheaply  than  he  deserved,  and  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  chastised  after  a  picturesque  &sbioa  described  in 
the  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,"  and  which,  being  thus 
strictly  in  accordance  with  Oriental  prescription,  was  not,  I 
presume,  an  outrage  upon  his  national  vanity ;  liiat  is  to  say  — tlireo 
Arabs  held  him  down  to  the  ground,  while  a  fourth  administered  a 
tew  dozen  vigorous  lashes  with  a  horsewhip  to  the  soles  of  his  feet. 
I  think  it  extremely  improbable  that  the  culprit  purloined  anymore 
horses  for  a  considerable  time  after.  With  regafd  to  food ;  ^ough 
there  is  little  variety,  the  articles  of  daily  consumption  being  almost 
limited  to  fowls  and  e^s,  egg-omelettea,  oranges,  and  bread,  your 
dragoman,  who  la  also  your  chef-de-caisine,  rarely  gives  you  cause 
for  complaint.  He  is  generally  an  artist  in  the  Italian  school  of 
gastronomy  ;  di.<^laying,  however,  an  especial  and  very  particular 
talent  for  cooking  fowls — ediblo  birds,  which  he  can  and  does 
disguise  with  such  consummato  skill,  and  with ,  such  astonishing 
versatility,  that  if  an  alderman  or  common-councilman,  travelling  in 
Syria,  were  to  dine  o£f  them  half.a.dozen  successive  days,  he  might 
be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  his  dragoman  served  him  up  a  dish 
eioh  day,  which  possessed  the' attraction  of  complete  novelty  to 
recommend  it.    It  may  be  fairly  affirmed  that  the  Syrian  drago> 
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man's  espertoess  and  cunning  in  his  culinary  tiansfbrmation  of 
poultTy  amounts  to  genius ;  and,  b}?  the  way,  a  delicacy  of  preserved 
iqmoots,  called  mUh.mUh,  wliich  he  ia  certain  to  place  every  mom- 
ing  on  your  break&st-table,  besides  being  delicious,  is,  in  that 
climate,  particularly  wholesome.  Coffee,  conversation,  and  a 
narffilly,  should  follow  each  meal,  and  having  after  supper  poeted-up 
your  Iw-ief  chronicle  of  the  day's  transactions,  a  rubber  of  whist,  or 
game  of  loo,  and  two  or  three  more  pipes  of  Latakieb,  vilt  bring 
every  ereoing  to  a  tranquil  and  delightful  end. 

Nothing  contd  exceed  my  delight  at  everything  I  saw  in  Jerusa- 
lem, although  my  old  enemy,  the  sun,  glaring  fiercely  all  day  upon 
white  walls  and  flat  roo&,  still  greatly  distres:jed  me.  At  the  pil- 
grim's approach  to  the  city,  and  as  the  site  of  the  single  theocracy 
the  world  ever  knew  opens  up  before  him, — a  theocracy  that  was  the 
parent  of  so  many  immortal  names,  destined  still  to  be  great  when 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  pagan  antiquity  are  forgotten, — he  looks 
around  him  at  the  valleys,  at  the  surrounding  hills,  and  at  the 
Jordan,  for  ever  consecrated  by  the  warriors,  prophets,  and  kings 
of  Israel,  of  whose  virtues  he  thinks  -with  reverence,  and  over  whose 
very  &.ults  it  is  hard  to  ponder  without  compassion,  but,  alas! 
"  How  doth  the  city  ait  solitary  that  was  full  of  people  1  How 
is  sh«  become  as  a  widow !  She  that  was  great  among  the  nations, 
and  princess  among  the  provinces."  Admirably  does  an  illustrious 
British  author,  orator,  and  statesman,  himself  descended  from  a 
lon^  line  of  Jewish  ancestors,  described  Jemsalem  as  a  city  of 
stone  in  a  land  of  iron,  with  a  sky  of  brass.  As  the  traveller 
paces  those  streets,  once  majestic,  now  disflgured  by  abject,  squalid, 
starving  poverty,  hut  still  inspiring  awe,  he  feels  the  irresistible 
genius  of  the  place  working  in  his  soul ;  his  memory  teems  with 
devout  tiaditioos,  and  his  heart,  if  it  be  not  of  flint,  swells  with 
&ith,  and  reverence,  and  patriotism,  and  piety — virtues  that  seem 
to  spring  from  tiie  very  soil,  and  to  flow  spontaneously  from  the 
climate,  so  generally  do  they  pervade  the  ineffable  period  of  its 
sacred  history.  I  have  noticed,  too,  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
European  visitore  seem  little  incUned  to  court  each  other's 
society  or  conversation  while  they  remain  on  this  renowned  spot  of 
earth,  but  that,  yielding  to  some  obscure,  to  some  mystic  and 
secret  influence,  they  prefOT  to  rove  about  the  city  and  its  environs, 
dlent,  solitary,  and  absorbed,  as  though  fascinated  by  a  reverie,  and 
as  if  lost  in  a  vision  of  entranced  rapture.  But  Jerusalem,  setting 
aside  its  thousand  and  one  charms  of  remintsceuce  and  association, 
is  to  me,  even  then,  a  most  wonderful  city.  As  I  stood  one  morn- 
ing upon  the  crest  of  Olivet,  and  gazed  upon  the  prospect  before  me, 
with  emotions  which  I  could  not  then  repress,  and  which  I  do  not 
now  disguise,  so  many  claims  has  that  prospect  to  our  homage,  so 
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many  holds  bae  it  upon  our  best  paesions,  it  eeemed  to  me  difiScnlt, 
perhaps  impossible,  for  man  to  find  a  better  site  for  a  splendid  and 
fortified  city.  Engineers  have  declared  that  if  properly  streogtbened, 
garrisoued,  and  mounted  with  cannon,  its  defences  natural  and 
artificial  would  be  such,  that  except  by  investing  it,  and  by  the 
starvation  of  its  defenders,  this  devoted  stronghold,  although  it  has 
been  thrice  laid  on  heaps,  and  although  the  plough  has  furrowed 
over  and  over  again  the  earth  that  was  covered  by  its  marble 
palaces,  and  its  gilded  temple,  like  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  might  mock 
the  efforts  of  a  modem  enemy  to  subdue  it,  if  every  other  hostile 
resource  that  the  skill  of  tbe  besiegers  could  devise  were  employed 
against  it ;  and  notwithstanding  blank  walls  and  dull  p(M*tals  meet 
the  eye  everywhere,  there  is,  believe  me,  a  certain  subtle  and  in- 
comprehensible charm  pervading  the  scene,  which  robs  it  of  half  its 
desolation,  and  fills  the  mind,  I  know  not  how,  with  confideoce  that 
Jerusalem,  qu^en  of  cities,  will  arise  again,  that  Zion  will  be 
covered,  as  of  old,  with  palaces,  and  that  Moriah  will  be  crowCed 
once  more  with  its  ancient  glory.  These  may  be  dreams,  or  the  fruit 
of  an  exuberant  fancy,  and  it  is  easy  to  sneer ;  but  if  you  yourself, 
reader,  ever  stand  there,  where  I  stood,  I  am  satisfied  that  your 
own  impressions,  in  spite  of  yuu,  will  assume  some  such  shape. 

It  is  no  purpose  of  mine  to  enter  with  any  minuteness  here  upon 
the  description  of  a  city  which  has  been  the  theme  of  a  thousand  pens 
in  every  livmg  language ;  but,  with  regard  to  one  and  perhaps 
the  cardinal  object  of  attraction,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
I  must  observe  that  I  share  the  impression  of  a  large  majority  of 
writers  upon  the  subject,  who  have  pronounced  the  whole  thing  to 
be  a  pious  fraud,  and  who  declare  that  the  situation  of  Calvary 
must  be  sought  without,  and  not  within,  the  city  walls.  The  pil- 
grims' fervent  enthusiasm  and  credulity  must  be  remarkable  indeed 
who  can  suppose  that  the  scenes  of  so  many  incidents  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament,  which,  "witli  a  highly  romantic  violation  of  the 
unity  of  place,"  are  alleged  to  be  grouped  together  under  the  roof 
of  that  extraordinary  museum  of  sacred  curiosities,  could  be  really 
comprised  within  a  compass  so  absurdly  small ;  and  the  Empress 
Helena,  to  whom  this  courageous  invention  is  ascribed,  together 
with  the  discovery  of  die  true  cross,  was  a  saintly  personage,  whose 
good  fortune  must  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  abetted  by 
a  most  rare  and  felicitous  ingenuity.  The  fact  is  that  human  foUy 
has  never  been  pushed  to  a  more  extravagant  length  than  it  was  by 
the  Crusaders,  who  sacrificed  a  hundred  thousand  lives  to  acquire 
precarious  possession  of  a  certain  cave,  described  to  them  in  some 
loose  and  antiquated  traditions,  as  the  sepulchre  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity — traditions  unsupported  by  a  semblance  of  proof — 
traditions  which,  at  the  present  day,  would  in  En^nd  be  called 
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fi&-lon,  and  irtiich  time,  history,  and  Bcienoe,  those  three  ruthless 
disenchaiiterB,  will  probably  proDounce  to  be  mere  romance. 
Becollectisg,  however,  that  this  singular  edifice,  the  Chorch  of  the 
EcAj  Sepulchre,  is  revereaoed  by  so  many  millions  of  Tni^nfcinfl  as 
the  most  sacred  fane  in  Christendom,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  con- 
ceire  how  any  civilised  stranger  can  behold,  without  a  feeling  of 
profisnnd  melancholy,  the  hideous  spectacle  of  mummeiy  and 
&naticism  which  is  exhibited  there  on  Good  Friday.  A.  very  few 
yean  s^,  all  the  pent-up  hatred — all  the  boarded  rancour  and 
malice  sabsisting  in  Jerusalem  between  the  Qreeb  and  Latin  priest- 
hood, buiBt  forth  on  this  anniversary,  and  under  this  roof,  into  an 
open  and  scandalous  riot :  bones  were  broken,  blood  was  spilt,  and 
asnething  similar  to  a  revival  of  the  old  struggles  in  the  Temple, 
between  the  factious  followers  of  John  and  Simon,  was  then,  as  it 
had  been  often  before,  witnessed.  Even  now,  the  odium  the<do- 
gicum,  and  the  still  rankling  animosity  of  the  rival  churches  in  the 
Holy  City,  ue  but  too  plainly  made  manifest  by  the  Pacha's  pre- 
cantionB  for  coercing  the  votaries  of  each  into  an  observance  of  the 
peace.  During  the  progress  of  the  pageant  on  Good  Friday, 
MuBsalman  soldiers,  with  bayonets  fixed,  are  by  his  command 
stationed  in  various  parte  oi  the  building,  to  deter  these  lambs  of 
Christ  from  laying  violent  bands  on  each  other;  and  should  the 
day  tenninate  with  nothing  more  serious  than  its  usual  accompani. 
ment  of  unseemly  wrangling,  it  is  a  subject  of  joy  and  congratula- 
tion  to  every  peaceably  disposed  Christian  present 

Being  the  bearer  of  some  sealed  despatches  for  Monsignore 
Baonaventura  da  Solero,  a  d^itary  at  the  Latin  convent,  addressed 
to  him  by  the  venerable  Commendatore  Caprioli  of  If  aplee,  who, 
though  himself  an  ecclesiastic,  bad  filled  high  offices  in  the  Neapo- 
htan  govenunent,  under  two  sovereigns,  viz.,  that  of  Secretary  of 
State,  under  Francis  I.,  and  of  President  of  the  Council  under 
Feidinand  U.,  otherwise  "King  Bomba"  of  happy  memory, — I 
presented  myself,  in  company  with  my  American  fellow-traveller, 
at  the  door  of  the  establishment,  mindful  to  fulfil  a  mission  with 
which  I  was  entrusted  by  a  distinguished  man,  who  had  shown  me 
some  condescension  and  kindness  in  a  far-distant  land. 

We  were  ush^ed  into  a  large  and  even  handsome  reception- 
mom,  whereof  the  walls  were  embellished  with  full-length,  life-size, 
and  exceedingly  well-painted  portraits  in  oil  of  their  Majesties  the 
Smperor  and  Empress  of  the  French,  which,  it  may  be  presumed, 
were  imperial  gifts  to  the  convent.  Here,  before  the  good  Utiier 
made  his  appearance,  sweetmeats  and  liqueurs  were  served  to  us  on 
a  diver  salver — a  compliment  to  foreign  visitors  that  obtains  (bar- 
ring the  salver),  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  all  the  monasteries 
of  the  Levant,  and  of  Mount  Athos,  and  in  nearly  every  reUgious 
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honse  throughout  the  East.  The  holy  &ther  was  then  announced, 
to  whom,  after  a  little  preliminary  con&hulation,  I  delivered  the 
oommendatore'e  bulky  packet  of  letters.  He  lavished  upon  me  a 
profofflon  of  thanka,  and  then  began  elderly  to  read  them.  When 
more  than  half  an  hour  had  been  consumed  in  this  way,  he  sud- 
denly put  the  papers  aside,  and  plied  me  with  so  man;  questions  in 
French  about  the  Pope,  that  I  conclude  he  mistook  me  for  one  who 
had  basked  all  his  life  in  pontifical  smiles,  and  who  had  been  reared 
from  his  infancy  in  the  Vatican.  I  soon  got  tired  of  this  ;  bat  it 
was  a  considerable  time  before  the  pious  interrogator  who  thus 
catechised  me  perceived  that  my  in&rmation  touching  the  Pope's 
political  position  and  private  life,  and  concerning  his  friends,  bia 
favourites,  and  bis  enemies,  was,  on  the  whole,  unsatieEactory,  not 
to  say  scanty,  compared  to  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
one  who  had  moved,  aa  he  seemed  to  fancy,  so  constantly  about  the 
Papal  Court.  This  discovery  ha|^ily  made,  the  good  father,  at 
last  tjred  of  the  subject  as  well  as  myself,  and  changing  the  conver- 
BatioQ,  pressed  us  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  the  convent.  Upon 
finding,  however,  that  in  such  case  we  should  be  expected  to  con- 
form to  certain  stringent  conventual  rules,  and  to  keep  the  conven- 
tual hours,  we  politely  declined  to  accept  his  reverence's  hospitality, 
and  procured  accommodatioo,  much  more  to  our  liking,  at  Hauaer's 
Hotel,  in  Christian-street,  at  the  brink  of  the  pool  of  Hezekiah. 

Although  we  were  tolerably  comfortable  in  this  uncouth  hostelry, 
I  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  travellers  who  are  invalids, 
as  the  bedrooms — nearly  all  on  the  water  side  of  the  houBe — strike 
chill  and  damp  when  the  thermometer  is  at  ninety  degrees  in  the 
shade.  Simeon's  Hotel,  on  Mount  Zion,  has  a  superior  table  to 
Hauser's,  certainly,  and  that,  be  it  tmderstood,  is  not  saying  over- 
much in  its  praise ;  but  it  is  built  on  a  healthier  site.  After  all, 
p^haps,  the  best  hotel  to  patronise  during  a  virat  to  Jerusal^n  is 
one's  own  tent. 

We  found  about  a  dozen  tourists  at  Hauser's,  every  one  of 
whom  nursed  his  own  pet  arcbieological  and  polemical  crotchet,  frfiich 
be  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  to  assert,  and  which  I  verily 
believe  the  most  inexorable  logic,  adorned  with  extraordinary  elo- 
quence, and  enforced  by  a  Demosthenes,  could  neither  have  destroyed 
nor  disturbed.  I  have  said  elsewhere  that  social  intercourse  did 
not  flourish  between  the  strangers  who  happened  to  visit  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  I  was  tiiere,  and  that  my  fellow  pilgrims  in  Gia  Holy 
City  were,  for  the  most  part,  isolated,  rather  than  gregarious — how. 
belt,  I  intended  that  this  remark  should  only  apply  to  strangers 
while  they  were  actively  employed  out  of  doors  in  examin, 
ii^  the  antiquities,  and  in  solving,  or  ostensibly  endeavouring  to 
solve,   Uie  mysteries  of  modem  Jerusalem;  for  the  same  people 
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who  might  have  been  Been  silently  flitting  by  day  about  the  dty 
and  itfi  neighbourhood,  as  if  only  luilf.«onBciouB  of  their  own  exist- 
ence, much  less  disposed  to  recognise  that  of  thair  neighbours, 
becune  wonderfully  garrulous  and  combatiTe  when,  the  day's  rambles 
beii^  over,  they  eat  down  to  the  evening  meal  at  their  hotel.  No 
city  in  the  wide  world  furnishes  casuistiy  with  so  many  and  such 
attractively  controvertible  topics  as  Jerusalem.  The  very  atmo- 
sphere of  Hauser's,  for  example,  seemed  to  develope  in  all  of  us  an 
iiresiatible  propensity  to  chop  logic  and  to  cavil,  and,  of  a  oonse. 
quence,  the  table-talk  there  was  dashed  with  a  spirit  of  contention 
which  ran  high  or  low,  in  proportion  to  the  various  degrees  of 
warmth  or  coolness  in  the  temperament  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
indulged.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  sort  of  thing  did  tome. 
timet  run  inconveniently  high,  and  that,  on  more  than  one  occadon, 
it  interrupted  the  harmony  and  good-fellowship  so  desirable  among 
men  of  opposite  creeds  and  of  varied  nationalities  who  are  accident- 
ally thrown  together  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  in  the  common 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Never,  not  even  at  ninpriiu,  have  I  been  so 
fsrcibly  struck  as  in  Jerusalem  with  the  importance  in  argument  of 
temperingone'sfirmnessandprecision  with  vigilance  and  forbearance. 
It  is  with  aigument  as  in  life  generally — if  you  discover  to  Brown 
that  yuu  fimcy  yourself  at  enmity  with  him,  Brown,  in  his  turn, 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  give  evidence  that  he  fancies  himself  at 
log^rheads  with  you  ;  but  only  make  it  apparent  that  you  give 
him  oedit  for  frieiMlly  intentions,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ton,  he 
will  meet  you  in  a  corresponding  spirit  of  good  £uth.  I  will  merely 
add  that  this  golden  rule  was  too  often  forgotten  by  some  of  the 
post-prandial  wranglers  at  our  hotel  in  Jerusalem. 

iW  Latin  Easter  and  the  Jewish  Passover,  usually  follow  close 
upon  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  even  contemporal.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  latter  had  not  expired,  and  that  it  had  stiU 
three  days  to  run,  I  sought  and  obtained  an  introduction  to  an 
Israelite,  whose  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  had  been  bom 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  I  called  in  the  evening  at  his  house,  hoping  to 
surprise  him  and  his  &mily  in  the  act  of  celebrating  tboee  rites, 
which,  preserving  as  they  do,  the  memory  of  a  stupendous  miracle 
that  shaped  the  destiny  of  the  world,  are  hallowed  alnK>st  equally 
to  the  Jew  and  to  the  Qentile.  Such  phrases  as  "eastern  magni- 
ficence," "  oriental  splendour,"  and  the  like,  which  are  so  familiar 
in  Frankish  mouths,  certainly  could  not  apply  to  hit  domicile ;  for 
though  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  more  than  moderate  means,  his 
instinct,  and  perhaps  his  experience  also,  had  taught  him  the 
danger  of  exciting  the  cupidity  of  his  rulers  and  of  his  neighbours, 
hf  indulging  any  passion  that  he  might  possess  for  external  display. 
Therefore  this  Hebrew,  bom  and  bred  in  the  city  of  his  ancestors. 
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wealthy  too,  accordiitg  to  the  scale  of  private  f^rtanes  in  Paleatine, 
and  haply  with  the  blue  blood  of  Abraham  coursmg  through  his 
veins,  dwelt  is  a  houne  built  half-way  up  a  narrow  and  crooked 
lane,  itn  principal  front  presenting  a  dead  wall,  only  relieved  by  tiie 
door;  while  at  the  side,  the  smallest  imaginaUe  window  peeped 
dJBlxustfully  askance  at  the  approaching  stranger,  and  seemed  to  be 
perpetually  on  the  gut  vive  I 

Again  and  again  did  I  rap  wiUi  my  stick  at  his  door  befinre  it 
was  partly  and  gingerly  opened,  and  I  was  able  to  slip  tbe  card  of 
introduction  a  missionary  bad  given  me  into  the  hand,  which  at  my 
request  waa  thrust  out  to  receive  it.  The  owuot  of  the  hand  (a 
very  dirty  one)  was  a  youth  whose  excessive  caution,  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  my  Fruik  dress,  seemed  to  vanish.  Him  I  followed  into 
a  small  but  comfortable  chamber,  with  a  divan  of  crimson  velvet  on 
tibree  sides  <^  it,  much  worn,  and  a  vaulted  roof  perforated  for  venti- 
lation, despite  whidi  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
pipe— the  ever-present  and  ever-grate&l  pipe  cS  the  Oriental; 
and  to  the  British  tourist  who  has  tmce  breathed  the  dreamy, 
balmy,  poetical ,  paradisaical  perfume  of  thine  incomparable  leaf,  O 
Latakieh  I  .  how  vulgarly  strikes  the  provincial  odour  of  Wills ! 
how  hatefully  reeks  in  his  shrinking  nostrils  the  slang  metropolitan 
redolence  of  shag  and  of  bird's-eye !  how  suggestive  to  him  of  a  pot- 
house and  of  carousing  cabmen  is  l^e  rising  aroma  of  Dutch-cut, 
Virginia  returns,  and  even  of  honey-dew ! 

The  Israelite,  a  middle-^ed  man,  was  calmly  and  contem- 
platively smoking  Latakieh  throu^  water  when  I  entered  his 
presence;  and  my  mind  misgives  me  if  the  missionary,  at  whose 
card  be  glanced  with  an  eloquent  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  a 
very  expressive  elevation  of  bis  arched  eyebrows,  had  nol  found  in 
him  a  perfectly  unimpressionable  subject.  His  hair  was  yellow,  and 
his  complexion  florid.  His  daughter,  a  damsel  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years,  resembled  him  in  both  those  particulars,  and  was 
fair  to  look  at.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  almond-shaped,  and  languish, 
ii^ ;  the  lids,  fringed  with  l<nig  lashes,  slightly  drooping ;  her  nose 
straight  as  a  Greek's ;  her  mouth  a  veritable  Cupid's  bow ;  her 
teeth  dazzling ;  her  figure  unexceptionable.  In  truth,  the  Syrian 
costume  she  vtae,  however  piquant  and  picturesque,  with  its  pio- 
Toking  little  jacket,  and  however  bandstnne  with  its  provision  of 
lace  and  embroidery,  seem  misplaced  upon  tbe  tall,  comely,  ondn- 
lating  form  of  this  Hebrew  girl,  who,  in  the  European  l^l-dress, 
might  have  passed  muster  at  Almack's  for  one  of  the  patrician 
maids  of  merrie  England.  She  too  smoked  through  a  tube  of  many 
coils,  tipped  with  amber,  which  at  my  approach  she  took  from  her 
lipsj  and  rising  from  her  divan  silently  placed  in  my  hands,  and 
which  I  as  silently  acceptod,  but  with  a  bow,  profound  enough,  let 
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me  Lope,  to  have  snggeetod  my  full  appreciation,  at  once  of  her 
courtesy  and  of  her  attractions. 

Some  cakes  of  uuleavened  bread,  together  with  a  salad  of  herbs 
and  a  jar  of  vine,  still  remaining  upon  a  table,  which  was  covered 
with  a  cloth  of  spotless  purity,  gave  evidence  of  the  Faaaover ; 
but  I  regretted  to  find  that  the  fEUuily  supper  and  its  amcomitant 
prayns  had  bem  already  despatched.  Nor  was  this  my  worst 
disappoiiitment ;  for  while  I  stood  anxiously  conraderii^  in  what 
language  I  should  "bteak  a  rtnoantic  if  awkward  silence,  which 
fi>llowed  my  acceptance  of  the  young  Jewess's  pipe,  bw  &ther,  to- 
my  infinite  surprise  and  disenchantment,  addressing  me  in  prosaic 
English,  be^ed  me  to  be  seated,  protested  that  he  was  delighted 
to  see  me,  and  assured  me  that  howevw  widely  it  might  be  hia 
misfortune  to  differ  in  religious  views  from  our  common  acquaint- 
ance, the  missionary,  to  whose  peraeverii^  instruction  ia  was 
indebted  iot  his  knowledge  of  my  mother-tongue,  the  reverend  geo- 
tlenum  or  any  of  bis  firieods  were  always  welcome  under  his  humble 
roof ;  and  then  he  asked  me  to  take  wine  with  him.  This  was  a 
blow ;  but  it  struck  me  ae  a  decisive  proof  of  two  things.  One- 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  have  hunted  the  very  shadow  of  a 
shade  of  romance  firom  this  world;  and  the  other,  that  it  must  be- 
easier  far  to  initiate  a  Jerusalem  Jew  into  the  mysteries  and  beau- 
ties of  the  English  Umguage  than  to  ccmvert  him  to  those  of 
Christianity. 

IjOQg  and  earnestly  we  talked  together,  and  I  discovered,  to  my 
agreeable  surprise,  that  his  opinions  of  men  and  things  were  by  nO' 
means  those  of  a  being  whose  intelligence  and  whose  strong  ijistinc- 
tive  common  sense  had  been  stifled  under  a  spiritual  despotism.  Still 
more  was  I  pleased  and  astonished  to  meet  with  accurate  informa- 
tion, even  upon  questions  of  the  day,  in  a  quarter  where  there  were 
such  scanty  means  of  obtaining  it.  If  he  spoke  derisivdy  ai  the 
somewhat  theatarical  performances  enacted  on  Qood  Friday,  in  thfr 
Chnrdt  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  appeared,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  wholly  exempt  Erom  that  blind  devotion  to  the  superstitious 
nicetlea  of  the  ancient  faith  usually  ascribed  to  its  children  in  Jeru. 
Balem;  and  more  than  once  he  broadly  hinted  at  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  reforming  the  discipline  of  bis  own  Church.  H» 
dwelt,  too,  with  great  reverence  and  enthusiasm,  upon  the  pious 
Uboors,  and  upon  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  Sir  Ikses  Montefiore, 
the  philanthropist,  whom  he  declared  to  be  "the  best  and  most 
actively  benevolent  man  in  Israel  "—-a  reputation  which  has  been, 
ni^ru^ingly  bestowed  upon  the  aged  baronet  by  Christians  as  well 
as  by  Jews,  all  the  worM  over.  But  the  subject  which  he  discuBsed 
with  the  most  animation  was  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  and  particularly  their  altogether  abominable  practice  of 
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permitting  Frank  tourists  to  intrude  (Fridays)  upon  the  primcy  of 
Hebrew  mourners  at  the  Wailing-place.  "For  myself,"  he  said, 
-with  intense  bitterness,  "  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  pray  there.  I 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  keep  my  thoughts  fixed  on  sacied 
things  while  an  inquisitive  and  chattering  rabble  of  Franks  ex- 
changed their  stupid  comments,  and  Bometimes  indulged  theii 
miserable  mirth  at  our  expense.  There  is  a  Qod  of  justice  and  of 
vengeance  I "  added  he.  "  We  are  living  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
it,  and  who  shall  say  but  that  the  day  may  oome  when  Frankish 
tears,  like  ours,  shall  not  avail,  and  when  the  BSjand  privacy  of  the 
Frenchman  or  the  Englishman,  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  bis 
•country's  capital,  shall  be  as  liable  to  the  hateful  escroachment  of 
the  stranger  and  of  tiie  foreigner  as  our  own  I"  My  Hebrew  enter- 
tainer waxed  so  eloquent,  his  room  was  so  comfortable,  the  situation 
BO  novel,  and  the' pipes  which  his  charming  blue.eyed  girl  many 
times  replenished  for  me  were  so  delicious,  that  I  was  surprised, 
and  not  exceedingly  well-pleased  either,  when  the  midnight  hour 
warned  me  gainst  wearing  out  my  welcome.  "  We  depan  at 
sunrise  for  Bethlehem,  on  a  visit  of  three  months  to  my  broths, 
who  dwells  th^e.  You  will  ctdl  and  see  us  again  when  we  return 
-to  Jerusalem :  we  shall  expect  you."  And  as  I  rose  to  take  my 
leave,  this  invitation  to  me  itom  the  father  was  gracefully  seconded 
by  his  daughter.  Alas !  another  week,  and  I  bade  a  long  adieu 
to  the  humbled  "City  of  the  Great  King."  Another  month,  and 
J  had  quitted  the  thirsty  land  of  Jud»a  for  ever. 
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ON  THE  MOUNTAIN 

TTrgino  hiUward  from  the  valley, 
Chasing  off  the  sunset  light, 
Comes  the  whislJiiig  breath  of  night, 
Come  the  stonnlets,  mad  to  fight 
With  the  pioe-raaks,  as  they  raUy 

Od  ihe  moHDtftia, 
Where  I'm  wont  to  sit  and  listen, 
And  in  listening  comfort  find. 
To  the  rusliiDg  of  the  waters,  and  the  roaring  of  the  wind. 

Lonely,  through  long  days  of  childhood, 

Have  I  sat  and  listened  here ; 

As  reverberated  clear 

Sullen  wave- wash  in  the  mere. 
Oh  tiiat  lonely,  chilly  childhood. 

On  the  mountain  1 
How  I  used  to  listen,  listen, 

By  our  cottage  over-vined. 
To  the  strsuning  of  the  pine-tops,  and  the  moaning  of  the  wind. 
Ifonely,  but  not  always  lonely, 

Clully,  not  for  ever  chill. 

For  across  our  dreary  hill. 

While  there  brooded  painful  still, 
Still  that  boded  awful  storm  wars. 

On  the  mountain. 
Came  a  traveller,  as  I  listened, 

Listened  both  with  ear  and  mind. 
To  the  gurgling  of  the  waters,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind. 
Tired,  he  rested  at  our  homestead, 

Where  they  knew  not  how  to  love. 

As  within  their  hearts  I  strove 

Best  to  find,  like  Noah's  dove. 
Finding  not  it  in  our  homestead 

C^  the  mountain ; 
For  they  hated  me  to  listen. 

Where  with  stars  the  vault  was  lined. 
To  the  surging  of  the  waters,  and  the  r^ing  of  the  wind. 
Uany  days  that  stranger  tarried. 

Stranger  now  no  longer,  he, 

Ever  in  my  company,  , .  . 

Wandered  over  hill  and  lea;  '    "-i  .X^oogli: 
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Over  fmze  and  heath  we  bmried. 

On  the  mouDtain ; 
And  we  both  would  rest  and  listen, 
On  some  sunn;  spot  assigned, 
To  the  muaic  of  the  waters,  and  the  reT'llmg  o£  the  wind. 

Then  there  came  the  old,  old  stoiy. 
Told  beneath  a  darkening  doud. 
As  the  thunder  grumbled  loud. 
Like  remonstrance  front  a  crowd. 
Then  he  told  the  old  love  storj 

On  the  mountain. 
I  believed  him  as  I  listened. 
Innocent,  confidinfr,  blind, 
']£dst  the  grumbling  of  the  Umnders,  and  the  shiieking'of  the 
wind. 

Yes,  he  left  me  here — ^he  left  me !  . 

Left  me  here  to  weep  and  die, 

'Neath  an  alwaj  scowling  sky, 

With  no  consolation  nigh. 

Yes,  the  fair-haired  traveller  left  me 

On  the  mountain. 
And  my  heart  bleeds  as  I  listen 
(Yet  they  tell  me  Heaven  is  kind) 
To  the  laughter  of  the  waters,  and  the  mocking  of  the  wind. 

So,  when  rush  the  ni^t-winds  howling, 
I  am  bending  to  the  blast. 
All  my  golden  hope-dream  past, 
All  my  future  overcast 
With  deep  darkness.     Stwms  are  growling 

On  the  mountain. 
This  is  why  I  sit  and  listen. 
Broken  heart  and  humble  mind, 
To  the  rushing  of  the  waten,  and  the  loarii^;  of  the  wind. 

WiLUAH  MaCEAT. 
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WATEBNEY  COURT 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AN    INVITATION    TO  WAVEBNEY. 


VfE  are  happily  constituted  by  Providence  to  [get  over  our  troubles 
and  even  tiie  sorrows  which  we  iaacy  will  bear  us  down.  If  you 
are  the  father  or  the  mother  of  ft  family,  and  have  one— a  little 
cherub,  with  blue  eyes  and  blushing  pink  cheeks — ^have  not  you, 
when  the  thought  that  the  little  one  m^ht  du — have  not  you 
disnuBsed  that  thought  with  a  shudder,  as  being  more  than  you  dare 
contemplate,  even  as  a  possible  event  1  And  yet, — there,  I  don't 
want  to  hurt  your  fine  feelings,  so  you  need  not,  my  dear  madam, 
turn  from  me  with  horror  and  disgust ;  but  yet — candidly  now- 
after  the  crape  bonnet  ha;?  been  stowed  away  in  the  band-box,  and 
after  the  closed  blinds  have  been  drawn  up,  haven't  you  been  able 
to  get  on  with  your  daily  work  much  the  same  as  usual!  and, 
saving  the  sentiment  which  you  talk  and  no  doubt  feel,  in  nuMnents 
of  melancholy  with  your  dear  female  friends,  has  your  life  really 
been  as  embittered  as  you  at  first  expected  it  would  be!  Do  you 
never  smile  now  as  well  as  weep !  Has  existence  really  no  charm 
left  for  you  now  1  Do  you  think  less  of  the  new  baby  when  it 
comes,  or  are  you  less  cheerful  at  its  childish  prattle,  because  ite 
Uttle  flist«r  with  the  pink  cheeks  and  blue  eyes  la  an  angel  in 
heaven  with  silver  wings  ? 

My  dear  sir,  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  gushing  Amelia  of 
seventeen,  with  the  glossy  black  ringlets  (which  mamma  used  to 
put  into  nightly  curl. papers  with  her  own  fair  bands  for  your 
especial  behoof  and  admiration) — Amelia,  with  the  dancing  black 
eyes,  and  to  whom  you  used  to  sing  "You'll  remember  me"  so 
pathetically— treated  you  very  badly — jilted  you,  in  &ct,  for  that 
abominable  captain,  even  when  the  wedding-ring  was  bought  and 
the  day  named.  I  know,  a^so — vou  needn't  blush  and  deny  it, 
21— J  '  K 
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because  neither  blusheB  nor  fibs  become  you  at  your  time  of  life — I 
know,  also,  I  Bay,  that  after  the  above  sad  event  you  were  in  a  voiy 
low  and  desponding  state,  even  for  a  short  time  oontemplatiiig 
suicide ;  but  yet,  my  friend,  all  this  did  not  prevent  your  espousing 
Sophie,  your  present  buxom  wife,  with  whom  you  have  got  on  very 
well  these  intervening  years  ;  and  although  tiiat  lady  is  not  stand- 
ing by  to  hear  you,  I  am  sure,  with  that  jolly  red  nose  of  youre,  and 
the  corporation  you  have  lately  gained,  you  will  not  have  tiie 
audacity  to  tell  me  you  have  been  so  very  wretched  and  unhappy 
after  all.  If  my  friend  is  suddenly  stricken  poor,  I  shall  be  very 
Rorry  for  him ;  I  shall  give  him  my  sympathy  and  best  advice  in 
abimdance ;  I  shall  help  him  perhaps  with  what  little  money  I  can 
spare,  even  though  it  may  cause  me  a  littie  (but  not  much)  incon- 
venience to  part  fr^m  it.  But  then,  if  people  will  allow  themselves 
to  get  into  difficulties,  what  can  they  expect  ? 

So  also  did  Mr.  Qeorge  Wetherby  get  over  his  sorrow.  And  though 
the  reader  has  seen  bim  so  deeply  stricken  with  the  news  that  poor 
Emma  Evelyn  was  dead,  though  the  emotion  he  exhibited  upon  that 
occasion  was  do  fiidse  sham,  but  a  genuine  ebullition  of  the  grief 
he  felt,  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  enjoy 
a  little  more  fishing ;  nor  did  he,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  thenceforth 
entirely  cease  to  frequent  the  Argyll  Rooms,  nor  relinquish  the 
al-fre$co  pleasures  of  Cremtane. 

A  month  or  six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  Reverend  Andrew 
Evelyn  had  paid  his  visit  to  his  nephew  at  Fig-tree-court,  when 
the  latter,  one  August  morning,  on  which  he  was  Buffering  from  a 
splitting  head-ache  (he  had  been  up  late  the  night  before,  and  the 
champagne  had  left  him  a  decidedly  real  pain  about  the  temples), 
perceived  antong  his  letters  one  bearing  the  Wavemey  post-mark, 
and  addressed  to  him  in-  the  Rector's  well-known  hand.  Having 
leisurely  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  contents  of  the  others, 
particularly  the  pink-tinted  ones  in  the  narrow  envelopes  (some  of 
which,  by-the-bye,  were  not  written  in  die  most  el^ant  of  cali- 
graphy),  he  opened  this.  It  was  not  a  long  letter,  and  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  Rectory,  Wavemey,  Augost  ISth,  1862. 
"MrDaAa  Gkosge,— We  have  sll  been  wondering  at  not  hsving 
seen  anything  of  yoo,  but  prenime  you  have  beMi  "  too  busy  in  Scotland" 
or  ebewhere,  to  think  much  obout  the  old  folks  at  Wavemey.  Wb  often 
think  of  you,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  down  her»  these  fine 
JayB— the  com  is  now  in  many  places  being  cut,  and  that  irtiich  is  slUl 
fltauding  is  mBgnificent-»-if  you  could  make  yourself  comfortable  with  our 
quiet  ways  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  or  as  long,  my  dear  boy,  as  yon 
please,  and  the  longer  the  better.     As  you  are  such  a  devoted  Mower  oC 
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Ixaak  Walton,  I  can  at  least  promise  yoa  plenty  of  amusement  so  far,  sinco 
the  fishing  down  here  is,  as  you  know,  famous.  1  can  also  promise  jou, 
my  dear  boy,  what  is  of  still  more  consequence— a  hearty  welcome  for 
yomself,  and  any  iriend  if  you  like  to  bring  one  with  you.  Your  atint 
and  Grace  onlUs  with  me  in  love,  and  believe  me,  dear  George,  your 
affectionate  uncle,  Andbbw  Eteltk. 

"  To  GeorgeWetlierby,  Esq.,  Fig-tree-coDit,  Temple."* 

Wetherby  took  a  etride  to  the  window,  looked  out  at  the  various 
craft  floating  upon  the  river,  vhistled  the  "  Shadow  Dance  "  from 
"  Dixux^,"  and  flung  himself  ^ain  into  his  seat. 

"The  dear  old  fellow  !"  he  cried,  "to  think  so  much  about  such 
an  ungrateful  heggar  as  I  am !  I'm  dashed  if  I  don't  run  down  to 
see  them  !  Let's  see :  I've  promised  to  take  a  party  to  Richmond 
on  Tuesday — yes,  I'll  go  down  on  Wednesday  next,  if  it's  only  to 
stay  for  a  couple  of  days.  But  when  I  once  get  amongst  them  at 
Wavemey,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  feel  a  deaced  hit  happier  than 
I  do  knocking  about  town.  Not  but  what  it  is  very  different  now 
from  what  it  used  to  be,"  he  added,  sentimentally ;  "hut " — and 
iiere  be  heaved  a  terrific  sigh — "nevermind;  here  goes!" 

Saying  which,  he  seized  a  pen,  dipped  it  into  the  ink,  and  wrote 
off  a  short  reply  to  the  Rector  to  that  effect.  Having  finished  hitt 
breakfast,  and  written  one  or  two  other  letters,  he  put  on  his  hat, 
and  took  them  to  the  post-ofBce  himself.  His  letters  being  posted, 
and  his  mind  rendered  easy  by  the  knowledge  that  befoi'e  he  had 
quitted  Fig-tiee-court  he  had  stuck  up  a  notice  that  he  would 
"return  at  12  o'clock,"  he  was  in  no  particular  hurry  to  get  hack 
again  to  that  ancient  and  dingy  locality.  He  thought  he  would 
lake  a  stroll  westward.  Ho  had  one  or  two  little  purchases  to 
make  in  Regent-street,  so  thither  be  bent  his  steps ;  in  fact,  he 
ibonght  he  would  buy  his  Cousin  Grace  some  trifling  present  to 
take  down  to  Wavemey  with  him,  ai>d  which  would  be  none  the 
less  pleasing  to  her  because  unexpected.  As,  however,  he  was 
taming  up  the  Haymarket,  he  perceived  a  tall,  military,  and 
tiiough  dusky-complexioaed,  good'Hatured-lookiug  individual,  stand. 
ing  at  the  comer  of  the  road.  This  gentleman  was  apparently 
known  to  him,  as  he  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  turned  back,  and 
salntAd  him  with  a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder. 

"What  may  it  he  ^t  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Honourable 
Ia«ntenant  Dent  can  he  gazing  at  in  Pall-mall,  and  in  such  abrown 
study  that  he  suffers  his  friends  to  pass  him  unrecognised  T'  he 
cried,  good-humouredly. 

"  Hulloa,  Wetherby,  is  that  you  1" 

"Uy  dear  sir,  I  have  eveiy  reasoa  to  believe  BO,"  replied 
Oeorge,  with  nonchalance.  DianncdbvCooylL 
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The  other  (who  was  no  other  than  the  same  Lieutenant  Dent 
who,  as  will  be  recollected,  appeared  a  short  time  back  as  a  mem> 
ber  of  the  New  Parthenon)  laughed,  and  shook  the  Kn-diama 
lawyer  heartily  by  the  hand. 

"J/on  ami/"  said  he,  "  je  auia  ravi  ds  voua  voir.  Your  com- 
panionship is  quite  a  windfall  to  me.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  so 
bard  up  for  a  comrade  that  I  was  half  inclined  to  punch  one  <£ 
yonder  cabbys'  heads  just  that  I  might  have  the  satis&ction  cf  a 
little  amicable  quarrelling  with  him  afterwards.  There  is  no  one 
at  the  New  Parthenon  Ibis  morning  but  two  or  three  snufiy  old 
fogies  as  deaf  as  so  many  posts,  and  not  quite  as  companionable. 
When  I  inform  you  that  old  Colonel  Browne,  of  the  Bengal  Praaoers, 
is  about  the  most  amusing  and  liveliest  fellow  of  the  lot,  you  will 
understand,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  was  gazing  lip  Pall-mall,  con- 
templating  the  Club,  and  blessing  my  stars  at  the  lucky  escape  I 
have  had  through  seeii^  the  prosy  old  b^gac's  head  through  the 
window." 

"  Fortunate  youth,  I  congratulate  you !  Whither  shall  yonr 
present  sympathising  friend  conduct  you,  in  order  that  your  dmop> 
ing  spirits  may  be  revived  V 

' '  Where  you  will,  so  you  take  me  &om  the  scene  of  my  almost 
utter  collapse.  A  walk,  if  you  please,  until  I  can  collect  my  scat- 
tered thoughts.     Shall  it  be  so !     TVei-bim.     Altom,  done .'" 

Whereupon  the  .two  gentlemen,  with  a  lazy  air,  strolled  avay 
tiwanls  Regent-street  forthwith, 

"By  the  way,  Wetherby,"  said  Dent,  presently,  "what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  youiself  next  week  1  The  governor  has  been 
writing  up  to  me  &om  Coventry  to  ask  me  to  run  down  home  for  a 
week  or  two.  I  expect  my  regiment  will  be  ordered  on  fcmgn 
service  shortly,  and  so  I  can't  well  debar  the  worthy  gentleman  a 
last  look  at  his  dutiful  son.  It  will  be  rather  slow  down  there  by 
myself;  I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  accompany  me." 

"Next  week,  I  tiiink  you  saidl"  said  George,  shakii^  his 
head. 

"  It  can  be  made  the  week  after,  if  that  suitA  you  better,  and 
you'll  cornel" 

Wetherby  stroked  his  chin,  and  seemed  to  consider. 

"  I  would  accept  your  invitation,  Dent,  with  pleasure,"  he  Baid, 
**  but  the  fact  is,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  my  governor  has  also 
been  writing  to  me,  asking  me  to  go  down  for  a  few  days  to  see  lam. 
I  propose  this — if  you'll  run  down  to  Wavemey  for  two  or  thiec 
days  with  me,  I'll  run  down  to  Coventry,  for  as  many  days  after- 
wards  as  you  please,  with  you." 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  assure  me  a  welcome,  tnon  ami? 
Your  uncle^^is  a  cler;  yman,  and  he  might  not  be  over  pleased  at 
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jmr  bnnging  with  jou  such  a  militaij  desperado — such  a  wolf 
fleekiog  whom  be  may  deyour  as  I  am." 

_  "  As  to  the  firet  objection,  here  is  bis  letter,  in  which  he  invites 
me  to  bring  with  me  any  firiend.  As  to  the  second,  though  my  dear 
old  uncle  is  a  clergyman,  he  is  no  Puritan,  aa,  when  you  know  him, 
you  will  be  ready  to  admit,  but  the  kindest-hearted  and  joUiest 
fellow  that  ever  donned  a  surplice;  and  as  for  the  rest,"  added 
Wetherby,  somewhat  sadly,  "  I  wish,  Bent,  there  had  never  been 
a  worse  wolf  enter  into  that  dear  fold  than  you  are !" 

"Then  I  can't  resist  any  longer,  and  I  heartily  accept  the 
bargain." 

"  You  will  go  with  me  to  Wavemey  V 

"  On  condition  that  you  go  afterwuds  with  me  to  Coventry." 

"  That  is  agreed." 

"  Agreed,  then,  say  I.'* 

And  so  the  point  was  settled. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

A  VISIT   TO   WAVERNXY. 

"And  bo  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Fig-tree-court  has  arisen  at 
last!" 

And  Iiieutenant  Dent,  wbo  uttered  the  exclamation,  laugb- 
ing  gaily,  arose  from  the  comfortable  easy  chair  in  Mr.  George 
Wetherby's  equally  comfortable  sitting.room — in  which  he  had  been 
idling  away  the  last  half-hour  with  a  newspaper — to  shake  hands 
with  the  latter  gentleman,  who  now  made  his  appearance  en  diilta. 
hUie,  with  a  pair  of  &esh  polished  boots  in  hia  band,  which  he,  ap- 
parently, in  his  hurry  had  not  yet  had  time  to  pull  on. 

"  Sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  old  boy,"  said  he. 

"  Sorry  !  Oh,  you  sluggard,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  It  is  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  and  a  sunlight  morning,  as  the  old  watehman 
might  say,  and  here  are  you  just  making  your  first  appearance  out 
of  bed,  while  here  am  I,  waiting  impatient  to  get  into  the  country, 
and  almost  ready  for  my  dinner  when  I  B;et  there.  '  'Tis  the 
voioe  of  the  sluggard,  I  heard  him  complain;'  how  does  the  old 
song  runt" 

"  Never  you  mind  bow  it  runs,"  returned  Wetherby,  good  hu- 
motiredly,  as  he  pulled  on  his  boots.  "  There  w  another  old  song, 
as  you  call  it,  I  think  by  the  same  author,  which  tells  against  you 
men  of  Mars  :  '  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  &c.'  It  is  all 
very  well  for  you  military  fellows,  who  are  used  to  be  drummed 
to  drill  at  sunrise,  to  get  grumblicg  at  us  over.worked  civilians, 
who  toil  for  our  living  by  Ihe  light  of  our  midnight  oil Ti'ioy  1 1' 
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"  Bosh  !  you  toil  frightfully  by  your  midnight  oil,  I  know." 

"  And  who  do  not  seek  the  arms  ot'  Morpheus  until  the  timo 
vhen  you,  refreshed  by  your  invigorating  Rlumbers,  are  expecting 
the  bugle  to  sound  the  call,  and  t^  glmious  • " 

"There,  there;  don't  iraste  any  more  precious  time,  man,  in 
making  such  long-winded  orations  as  these,"  cried  the  lieutenant,, 
running  over  to  the  window  to  look  at  Uie  pleasant  Temple  Qardeus, 
vhich,  in  all  the  verdaot  beauty  of  the  bright  morning,  gave  him 
an  exciting  stimulus  to  what  wa?  in  store  for  him  when  he  arrived 
in  the  heart  of  Kent. 

"I  shan't  be  long  now,"  said  George,  sitting  down  to  the 
break&st  which  was  prepared  for  him  by  the  deaf  housekeeper,  aitd 
which  had  been  waiting  some  minutes  on  the  table, 

"  As  short  a  time  as  yon  please,  my  friend,  hut  I  don't  wanfrto 
hurry  yon." 

"  I  don't  mean  you  should  hurry  me,  whether  you  want  to  do 
so  or  not,"  eaid  Qeorge,  leisurely  helping  himself  to  the  viands  with 
admirable  composure. 

" By-the-bye, "  said  Dent,  suddenly,  "is  this  place  wherewe 
are  going  to — Wavemey,  I  think  you  said  V 

"  Quite  right,  my  boy." 

"  Is  this  the  same  Wavemey  that  is  in  Kent  V 

Qeorge  glanced  up  with  his  mouth  full  of  bread-aud-bnttAr  and 
sardines. 

"The  very  same,"  he  replied.  "But,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
added,  as  he  pulled  a  chair  to  the  table  with  his  foot,  "  do  let  me 
remind  you  that  we  have  a  long  way  before  us ;  and  that,  as  you 
observe  you  are  almost  ready  for  dinner,  a  second  breakfast,  or  a 
lunch — it  your  early  habits  lead  you  to  prefer  the  term— will  not 
come  very  much  amiss  meanwhile." 

"I  am  not  hungry,"  replied  Dent,  seating  himself,  however, 
"  but  I  will  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  just  to  keep  you  in  countenance; 
and  I  may,  at  the  same  time,  congratulate  you  that  your  exhaust- 
ing studies  by  your  '  midnight  oil,'  as  you  are  pleased  to  remarkr 
do  not  appear  to  injure  your  appetite." 

"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  my  boy ;  but  be  good  enou^  to 
help  yourselt" 

"  What  made  me  ask  you  about  this  Waverney  was,  that  I'have 
a  friend  wbo  has  some  property  there." 

"  Indeed !  What  is  his  name  i  Do  I  know  him  1"  demaitdei 
Qeorge. 

"  Possibly.     His  name  is  Lee." 

"Do  you  mean  the  present,  baronet  or  the  late  one?" 

"  The  present ;  Sir  Walter  I^ee  is  now  his  title.  When  I  waa 
first  acquainted  with  him  he  was  a  captain  in  the  same  regiment  as 
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zayself.  We  fought  together  in  the  Crimea.  You  know  him,  I 
jBKsameV' 

"  I  have  never  seen  him  about  town ;  but  I  was  in  Wa  company 
<»ice  or  twice  about  two  years  ago.  My  uncle  used  to  be  intimate 
witii  his  uDcle.  Poor  fellow  I  you  saw  the  account  of  his  muider  in 
the  newspEq>er,  I  suppose  V 

"  Yes ;  but  I  had  a  letter  &om  Lee  once  since,  in  which  he  gave 
me  a  full  account,"  Dent  replied. 

"  Foot  Sir  William  was  a  good  man,  and  much  respected  in  the 
neighboorbood,  and  by  all  who  knew  him,  in&ct,"  obserred  George. 

"  80  I  have  heard  Lee  say.  He  was  never  tired  of  sounding  his 
node's  praises. " 

"What  sort  of  fellow  used  you  to  think  he  was  V  asked 
Wethtfby,  carelessly. 

Dent  laughed. 

"Your  question  is  rather  obecure,  considering  how  we  were 
talking.  Which  do  you  mean,  the  defunct  baronet  or  the  new  one  t 
Do  you  mean  my  Lee  ? 

"Of  course,"  replied  George,  a  little  peevishly.  "  I  shouldn't 
ask  yon  about  a  man  I  was  not  aware  you  had  ever  seen." 

"  Well ;  oh,  he  was  a  good  enough  fellow.  The  regiment  used 
to  like  him  ;  and  he  was  certainly  as  brave  as  a  lion  I  have  seen 
faim  stand,  when  the  Russian  bullets  have  been  flying  about  his 
ears,  oa  calmly  and  steadily  as  though  be  were  playing  at  cricket." 
<  "  Exactly ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  as  to  his  private  character.  I 
think  he  used  to  bear  no  very  high  reputation  with  the  quiet  folks 
of  Wavemey." 

The  lieutenant  smiled  grimly,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  As  to  that,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  suppose  he  was  immaculate; 
but  then,  I  strongly  suspect,  the  moral  i^aracter  of  even  so  amiable 
a  gentleman  as  yourself  would  scarcely  pass  scatheless  the  criti. 
cism  of  the  innocent  and  unsophisticated  yokels  amongst  whom  we 
are  about  to  colonise  this  afternoon.  As  for  poor  Lee,  whatever  his 
&nltB,  and  they  were  indeed  many,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
he    was  sometimes,    like  King   Jjear,   mors  sinned   t^inst  than 


'  Li  what  respect  J"  demanded  George,  with  evident  interest. 
The  heutenant  glanced  at  the  time-piece,  and  jumped  guly  from 
his  seat, 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  cried,  laughingly,  "  you  are  staring  at 
me  just  for  all  the  world  as  though  you  expected  me  to  tell  you 
some  ghost  story.  If  you  have  fini^ed  your  breakfast,  do,  for  good- 
ness sake,  make  haste  and  get  ready,  and  let  us  be  o£F.  We  have 
only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  get  to  the  station,  so  I  am  sure 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.    What  I  was  going  to  tell  you  will  keep 
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very  veil  for  the  present ;  in  hot  it  is  notliing  at  all  of  importance, 
but  suet  as  it  is  we  vill  save  it  until  we  are  safely  lodged  in  the 
bnin.  Come,  now ;  I  perceive  that,  ymi  shiftless  lawyer,  yoa  want 
me  to  help  you  a  bit.  Have  you  got  your  portmanteau  packed,  and 
all  you  want  in  it  1  You  have  ?  Ye  powers,  what  a  marvel  I  ^ 
bien'J  while  you  are  polishing  off  that  last  touch  to  that  exquisite 
necktie  of  yours,  I'll  be  off  into  the  Strand  to  fetch  a  cab.  See,  my 
friend,  that  you  are  ready  by  the  time  I  am  back."  So  saying,  1^ 
lieutenant  put  on  bis  bat,  and  sauntered  out  of  the  door,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  said,  of  seeking  a  cab. 

Qeorge  Wetherby  waa  not  long  in  completing  his  toilet,  and  was 
gazing  at,  and  examining  with  equal  satis&ction,  a  very  handsome 
gold  locket  when  his  friend  returned,  announcing  that  the  cab  was 
waiting  for  them  at  the  nearest  point  of  Fig-tree<court  to  which  a 
vehicle  of  that  description  could  approach. 

"  What  a  beauty  I"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant,  who  had  entered 
the  room  uuperceived  by  its  occupant,  and  who  thus  caught  sight 
of  the  locket  at  which  his  friend  waa  gazing  with  such  r8f)ture. 
"  For  what  distinguisbed  member  of  the  corps  de  ballet  may  it  be 
intended,  if  the  same  be  not  too  bold  a  question  to  ask  ?" 

"  For  no  member  of  the  corps  da  balkt,  sir,"  replied  Wetherby, 
with  a  faint  blush,  "but  for  my  cousin,  Grace  Evelyn,  the  moat 
charming  girl  in  the  world,  and  whom,  bad  Lieutenant  Deut  hesi- 
tated in  accepting  my  invitation  to  accompany  me  to  Wavemey,  I 
should  have  mentioned  as  a  detTiier  ntsort  of  persuasion  to  settle 
hiswaveritlg  mind." 

Dent  made  some  appropriate  complimentary  speech,  and  every- 
thing  being  now  ready,  the  travelling-b^  and  bat-bozes  were 
carried  to  the  cab,  into  which  our  two  friends  entered,  and  vreie 
then  driven  towards  London-bridge.  They  were  soon  comfortaUy 
ensconced  within  a  first-class  carriage,  and  rolling  along  across  the 
lovely  Kentish  countxy  on  an  expedition  which  waa  to  be  fraught 
with  s(xne  remarkable  events  to  both  of  them. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  our  two  friends  enjoyed  the  ride  ama^ 
ii^ly.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  sit  at  your  ease  in  a  cushioned 
carriage,  with  your  arms  resting  indolently  in  the  luxurious  bands 
fashioned  to  receive  them ;  to  sniff  the  fresh  air,  redolent  with  new 
mown  hay,  and  the  variegated  flowers  spanglii^  the  gardens  which 
you  seem  to  fly  over ;  to  chat  pleasantly  with  a  friend  the  while,  and 
—if  no  lady  is  in  the  carriage,  mmdyou  ;  nor  no  lynx-ejred  guard  to 
call  you  to  account — to  puff  your  cheroot  with  all  the  pomposity  of 
the  grand  Turk ;  and  moreover,  besides  all  this,  to  be  conscious  that 
you  are  speeding  Whither  your  heart  leads  you,  at  some  forty  or  so 
miles  an  hour,  without  the  inconvenieoce  of  the  jolting  and  the  tum- 
bling about  of  the  swiftest  flying  coach  of  other  d«jBii>',^Dd  with 
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only  a  Temote  chance  that  your  va^-vu  may  be  a  nmrderoua  tailor, 
-waiting  a  &vourable  opportunity  to  dash  yotir  brains  out. 

What  with  the  ever  changing  landscape,  the  houses,  warehouses, 
and  manufactorieti,  with  their  lofty  chimnies  breathing  fire  and 
.amoke,  gradually  disappearing  as  mighty  Babylon  was  left  in  the 
rear,  and  giving  place  to  tiim  cottages,  the  well  cultured  nursery 
gardens,  the  homesteads,  the  open  plains  of  various  hues,  from  the 
bright  gieen  to  the  golden  brown  ;  the  corn-fields,  in  some  of  which 
the  reapers  were  at  work,  in  others  the  gleaners  were,  as  it  were, 
jacking  up  the  cnunbe  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table, — ^what 
with  M  Uiie,  I  say,  and  what  with  very  mudi  more  which  oar 
friends  found  to  admire  during  their  journey,  and  more  especially 
from  the  &ct  that  there  were  several  passengers  in  the  carriage 
-with  them,  thus  preventing  anything  like  &  confidential  tSU-^-tSte, 
<3eorge  Wetherby  found  no  opportunity,  even  had  he  thought  of  it, 
to  ask  his  companion  to  tell  him  what  he  had  been  going  to  say 
aaent  Sir  Walter  Lee  while  they  were  at  breakfast  in  Fig-tree< 
court.  At  length  they  arrived  at  Wavemey  Junction.  Oar  two 
travellers  sprang  bom  tiie  train,  crossed  the  platform,  aitd  chatting 
gaily,  took  the  direction  to  the  Rectory. 

"  Your  appetite,  I  fear,  must  by  this  time  be  either  destroyed 
by  waiting,  or  in  excellent  condition  for  dinner,"  said  George. 
"  You  were  already  looking  forward  to  that  meal  before  we  started. 
I  know  not  what  must  be  the  condition  of  your  stomach  now." 

*'  Nay,  my  dear  fellow,  I  feel  too  much  on  the  qui  vive  to  see 
this  channing  cousin  of  yours  to  care  much  for  my  dinner  in  oom- 
parison,"  laughed  Dent.     "  What  did  you  say  her  name  was  ?" 

"  Grace — Grace  Evelyn,"  was  the  reply, 

"Good,"  cried  the  young  soldier,  laughing.  "  You  see  my 
coming  down  here  with  you  has  already  so  far  reformed  me,  that  I 
like  to  have  Grace  before  dinner.  What  a  romantic  name !  If  ever 
I  write  a  novel,  Grace  Evelyn  shall  be  the  name  of  my  heroine." 

"  A  heroine  she  is,  and  fit  for  tmy  novel,"  replied  Wetherby, 
with  enthusiosmj  "  By  Apollo,  I  swear  I  have  read  a  hundred 
novels  in  my  time,  and  ^e — ^bless  her ! — is  as  like  the  heroines  of 
ninety-nine  of  them  as  two  peas  in  a  pod  are  like  unto  each 
other." 

*'  I  vow  I  am  almost  in  love  with  h^  already.  Is  she 
engaged T" 

The  young  barrister  turned  upon  his  interlocutor  with  a  comical 

"Beally,  you  now  ask  me  a  question  which  it  is  utterly  im. 
poiBible  for  me  to  answer.  If  she  is  not  now,  I  sappose  she  will 
be  by-and-bye." 

Chatting  thu  s  the  two  friends  found  the  groond  sliil  (ii^Sat  'tiwir 
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feet  very  swiftly ;  and  the  trading  along  the  viDcling  coontiy 
roads,  with  the  shady  hedge-rows  and  the  tall  lime  and  chestnut 
trees  to  keep  off  the  aft«mooi]  sun,  was  fully  as  pleasant  to  onr 
brace  of  cockney  exquisites  as  the  railway  riding  had  been. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Pent,  presently,  "  have  you  acqimnted 
your  relatives  that  you  are  going  to  inflict  an  additional  guest 
upon  them." 

Certainly;  I  wrote  there  by  last  night's  post,  to  tell  them  bo; 
you  need  not  disturb  yourself  on  that  point," 

"  That  is  all  right,  then  ;  because  you  know,  George,  I  shouldn't 
like  to  ran  the  risk  of  having  the  cold  shoulder  shown  me. " 

"  Never  fear  it  where  you  are  going  to  noiB,"  cried  the  other, 
cheerily,  "  I  can  promise  you  the  very  heartiest  of  welcomes.  I 
am  rather  surprised,  though,  that  no  one  has  been  to  meet  us,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause. 

They  were  now  traversing  the  Jane  which  turned  into  the  high 
road  just  below  the  Rectory,  leaving  Wavemey  Court  on  the  left. 
This  lane  diverted  into  a  rapid  curve,  and  the  hedge-rows,  which 
guarded  it  on  either  side,  precluded  the  possibility  of  anyone  in  the 
situation  of  our  travellers  seeing  more  than  fifty  yards  along  the 
road,  behind  or  even  before  them.  But  every  now  and  then  a 
glimpse  could  be  caught  through  the  bushes  of  the  spire  of 
Wavemey  Church,  and  of  the  chimney-stacks,  and  even  the  windows, 
fiashing  in"  the]  sun-blaze,  of  Wavemey  Court,  George  Wetherby 
pointed  out  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  former,  and  the  sight  U 
the  latter  reminded  him  of  the  unfinished  conversation  between  him* 
self  and  Dent  in  r^ard  to  Sir  Walter  Lee, 

"  Apropos  d«  bottea,"  he  said,  "  what  were  you  going  to  tell  mo 
about  your  Mend,,  the  present  proprietor  of  Wavemey  Court  V 

"About  young  Lee,  do  you  meanl"  replied  Dent,  negligently 
taking  bis  cigar  from  his  lips,  and  knocking  off  the  ashes  with  his 
little  finger, 

George  nodded,  and  prepared  to  listen  to  the  story  with  evident 
interest, 

"  I  think  I  told  you,"  began  the  lieutenant,  *'  that  Lee  was  with 
me  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  Crimean  war.  Shortly  befiwe 
that  war  ended,  he  received  a  wound  which  incapacitated  him  for 
the  time  from  further  active  service.  He  applied  for  and  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  England,  I  saw  nothing  more  of  him  for  some 
years.  After  the  glorious  capture  of  Sebastopol,  which  put  a 
termination  to  the  war,  and  when  our  fellows — such  of  them,  at 
least,  as  escaped  from  the  carnage  of  that  campaign— once  again  set 
foot  in  our  t%ht  little  island,  our  regiment  was  ordered  into  India, 
where  I  was  occupied  in  active  service  during  all  that  fearful 
mutiny,  and  until  near  the  end  of  the  year  '59.      In  the  spring  of 
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*60,  ve  were  OTdered  home,  and  not  very  eony  were  most  of  us 
when  tlie  orders  came  that  we  were  to  embark  westward  ho  1" 

"  I  should  think  you  were  not,"  assented  Wetberhy,  nodding  hie 
head. 

"  We  arrived  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  year.  I 
hadn't  been  long  in  London  when  I  beard  of  my  former  comrade  in 
aims,  Captain  Lee,  and  soon  leamt  that  whatever  the  'reputation 
tat  bravery  he  had  earned  in  the  field,  he  had  been  gaining  in  these 
intervening  years  a  reputation  no  less  Dotorious,  but  not  quite  so- 
creditable,  foi  his  gallantries  and  '  fast  living*  about  town.  He  had 
Bold  his  commissioB  in  the  army  long  since.  I  know  he  must  have 
become  considerably  involved  in  debt,  but  that,  however,  is  not  to 
the  point. ' ' 

' '  Verily ;  let  us  have  the  point,  and  nothing  but  the  point,  by 
all  means." 

"  The  £rst  time  I  saw  Lee  after  my  return  from  India  was  one 
morning,  when  I  met  him  in  Regent-street ; — bother  this  cigar,  I 
believe  it  has  gone  out  again !"  He  paused  a  moment  to  take  two 
or  three  rapid  whif^,  which  caused  his  cheroot  to  redden  almost 
into  a  blaze. 

"  Go  on,"  aaid  Wetherby,  greatly  interested.      "  What  nextl'* 

* '  He  had  a  young  and  very  beautiful  girl  hanging  upon  his 
arm,"  Dent  pursued.  "  Indeed,  to  speak  candidly,  it  was  the  great 
beauty  of  the  girl  which  first  attracted  my  attention,  as  I  should 
most  probably  not  have  recognised  my  former  friend  in  bis  civilian 
costume.  Instantly  I  saw  bis  face  I  recognised  him,  and  you  may 
judge  with  what  unalloyed  pleasure  I  hjistened  to  shake  bands  with 
one  who  had  been  my  companion  in  bo  many  dangers  and  perils  in 
the  eastern  war.  Lee  appeared  as  much  pleased  to  see  me  as  I  was 
to  see  him.  But  I  could  not  but  remark  that  after  the  first  ebulli- 
tioii  of  our  mutual  pleasure  and  surprise  waa  over  that  Lee  seemed 
under  a  strange,  and  to  me  mysterious  embarrassment.  He 
invited  me  to  visit  him  at  St.  John's  Wood,  where  he  was  living. 
He  spoke  in  a.  rapid  and  rather  excited  voice,  and,  in  short,  seemed 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  was  about  to  wish  him  good  morn- 
ing, when  he,  observing  me  to  look  rather  inquisitively  at  his 
b^utiful  companion — and,  to  be  plain,  I  had  not  been  able  to  ke^ 
my  eyes  &om  ber  lovely  face  during  all  the  while  we  bod  been 


But  at  this  juncture  of  the  narration  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  footsteps  behind  them,  and  a  dieery  voice  hailing 
George  Wetherby  by  name.  Our  two  friends  turned  hastily.  Two. 
gentlemen  had  Just  emerged  from  behind  the  curve  of  the  road.  On© 
of  them  was  rather  stout  and  short,  the  other  tall  and  slim.  One  was 
trotting  along  the  road  like  a  prancing  cob,  the  other  was  easily 
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keeping  pace  with  bim  by  his  long  and  rapid  strides.  In  the 
former  George  recognised  his  uncle,  the  Rector ;  in  the  latter,  Dent 
beheld  his  former  friend,  Sir  Walter  Lee. 

"Well,  George,  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you  t^ain  at 
WaTemey — very  pleased  indeed '"cried  the  Rector,  goodnature  and 
hospitality  beaming  upon  hie  fiace.  "  Is  this  your  friend !  He  is 
welcome  also,  heartily,  heartily.  Permit  me.  Sir  Walter  Lee — Eh  V 

"  We  are  old  comrades  in  arms,  Mr.  }!^velyn,"  said  Dent, 
smilingly  turning  to  the  Rector,  whom  he  naturally  expected  would 
be  not  a  little  astonished  at  beholding  his  nephew's  friend  shaking 
hands  quite  femiliarly  with  Sir  Walter  Lea. 

"  So  I  have  already  informed  Mr.  Evelyn,"  said  Lee,  calmly. 

"And  BO  much  the  better,  say  I,"  cried  the  Rector.  "  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it,  very  glad ;  and  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
come. ' ' 

The  Rector  then  explained  that  he  and  Sir  Walter  had  been  to 
the  station  to  meet  them,  but  bad  got  there  a  few  minutes  after  the 
train  had  arrived.  Knowing  that  they  were  late,  they  had  taken 
the  shortest  way  across  the  fields;  this,  therefore,  accounted  for  the 
two  parties  not  having  met.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Rector  was 
chatting  thus  loquaciously  to  his  uephew,  Ijee,  who  was  looking 
extremely  pale  and  agitated,  seemed  very  anxious  to  say  something 
in  secret  to  Lieutenant  Dent.  One  moment,  when  the  others  were 
looking  another  way,  he  bent  forward  to  whisper  in  the  lieutenant's 
ear. 

"  Do  not,  for  heaven's  sake,  say  a  word — about  mefl  will 
speak  to  you  further  by-and-bye. ' ' 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

EXPUNATOBY. 

Meanwhile  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  we  should  give  some  ex- 
planation how  it  was  that  Mr.  Evelyn  was  accompanied  in  the 
manner  described  by  Sir  Walter  Lee.  For  the  reader  must  under- 
stand that  the  day  George  Wetherby  and  his  friend  bad  chosen  for 
their  visit  to  Waventey  was  actually  the  one  following  that  upon 
which  Sir  Walter  had  seen  the  paragraph  in  the  DebdU  newspaper 
which  had  so  much  discomposed  him ;  and  the  next  day  but  one 
subsequent  to  that  gentleman's  interview  with  Grace  near  the  fann, 
and  in  which  he  had  so  positively  expressed  his  immediate  resolu- 
tion to  leave  his  native  land.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  when 
'  <3race  had  quitted  Sir  Walter  after  that  interview,  her  little  heart  was 
even  in  a  more  violently  fluttered  state  that  when  she  first  saw 
him.     What  Sir  Walter  had  said  upon  that  momentous  occasion 
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was  enough,  indeed,  to  perplex  and  startle  any  maiden.  He  had  at 
one  Moment  burst  into  passionate  asseverations  of  love ;  he  had  the 
next  despairingly  besought  her  to  forget  what  he  had  been  saying, 
since  he  could  not — ^he  dare  not, — yea,  Grace  was  quite  certain  he 
bad  said  he  dare  not, — marry  her.  What  could  all  this  mean? 
What  on  earth  did  he  seek  her  out  for,  if  he  had  only-  to  tell  her 
how  much  he  loved  her — so  desperately,  indeed,  that  he  was  going  to 
mn  away  &om  England  in  cvder  to  get  away  from  her  ?  Did  ever 
a  girl  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  senses  hear  of  such  a  ridiculoos 
thing  as  this,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  before  I 

Grace  could  very  well  conceive  that  even  so  great  a  personage 
as  Sir  Walter  Lee  might  fall  in  love  with  her ;  there  was  no- 
thing particularly  strange  in  that.  But  all  the  rest  of  it  was  per. 
fectly  incomprehensible.  Supposing,  now,  thought  Grace,  that  she 
were  a  man  herself,  like  Sir  Walter  Lee,  and  that  she  had  &llen  in 
love  with  anybody  ;  would  she,  after  she  had  declared  her  passion, 
as  Sir  Walter  had  done,  would  she  instantly  fly  off  into  a  frenzy, 
and  vow  that  she  would  run  away  into  some  foreign  land,  and  oil 
without  waiting  even  to  hear  what  the  young  lady  had  to  say  in 
reply  1  Good  gracious,  no;  that  she  was  very  sure  she  would  not ; 
jA«  would  have  gone  down  upon  her  knees,  if  need  were,  and  she 
would  sieze  the  young  lady's  hand  and  kiss  it,  and  then  she'd  b^, 
and  she'd  pray,  and  vow,  and  swear,  and ^^ 

But  just  as  she  got  so  far  in  what  she  would  do,  and  what  she 
would  not  do,  were  she  placed  in  such  an  unlikely  position,  she 
fijund  herself  right  upon  the  tltreshold  of  Farmer  Smith's  door ;  and 
as  Farmer  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  and  all  the  infantile  Smiths, 
closed  instantly  around  her  in  their  boisterous  welcome,  she  could, 
of  course,  think  no  more.  And  I  am  afraid  that  Miss  Grace  waa 
not  quite  so  particular  about  the  directions  her  mamma  had  given 
her  as  to  the  mixture  of  tar  and  small  beer,  as  that  lady  would 
have  approved  of,  had  she  known  everything.  But  then  it  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  have  seen  the  maternal  gratitude  of 
Mrs.  Smith  when  she  was  informed  of  what  Mrs.  Evelyn  bad  sent 
■  her  for  the  good  of  her  uling  child.  And — oh,  dear  me  ! — how  very 
wide  Master  Tommy  Smith  did  open  his  eyes  wheq  he  beheld  Grace 
lift  the  lid  of  her  basket,  and  produce  that  large  bottle  of  the 
oauseous  compound ;  and  how  very  ungrateful  he  did  seem,  when 
his  mamma  i^ormed  him  it  was  for  Aim ;  and  it  was  really  shock- 
ing the  way  in  which  this  young  gentleman  kicked,  and  splut- 
tered, and  yelled,  and  made  wry  &ces,  when  a  small  tea-cup  full 
of  the  same  was  administered  to  him  then  and  there.  And  although 
he  no  doubt  derived  afterwards  considerable  benefit  from  the 
draught,  be  looked  just  then  very  much  as  though  he  would  sooner 
have  worms.    But  when  her  mission  to  the  fanner  was  ended,  and 
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vhen  Grace  had  bidden  her  homely  friends  good  night,  and  b^oo 
to  retrace  her  way  to  the  Rectory, — when  Has  had  happened,  I  say, 
lier  thoughtii  reverted  again  into  the  same  channel  as  before,  and 
she  could  not  get  that  interview  with  Sir  Walter  Lee  out  of  her 
mind.  It  appeared  almost  as  though  her  dream  were  becoming 
fulfilled — that  portion  of  it,  at  least,  which  associated  her  with  the 
liaQdsome  proprietor  of  Wavemey  Court. 

Qrace  was  very  pale  when  she  at  length  reached  home,  and 
when  she  went  into  her  little  room  to  put  away  the  coquettish 
mantle  and  bonnet  which  she  had  donned  with  such  care  and  self- 
complacency,  her  hand  trembled  so  much  ahe  could  hardly  untJe 
the  strings.  And  when  she  found  the  strings  were  so  unwilling  to 
liecome  untied  by  fair  means  she  gave  them  a  pull,  which,  of 
course,  only  made  things  worse,  as  the  said  strings  got  into  such  a 
mystifying  tangle,  or  rather  knot,  that  the  famous  Gordian  knot 
"was  nothing  to  it ;  and  then, — in  short,  what  with  the  obstiaate  per- 
versities of  female  attire  in  general,  and  the  no  less  intricate  per- 
verdties  to  which  the  loves  of  young  ladies  are  liable,  poor  Grace 
was  completely  overcome.  She  could  bear  up  gainst  all  these 
complicated  annoyances  no  longer ;  so  ahe  buried  her  face — ^bonnet 
■and  all — in  the  white  pillow  upon  her  little  bed,  and  &irly  sobbed 
outright. 

When  she  came  downstairs  into  the  parlour,  where  Ura. 
Evelyn — good  soul — was  knitting  a  pair  of  mittens  for  the  curate's 
mother,  her  cheeks  were  still  like  marble,  only  that  about  the  eyes 
they  were  a  trifle  redder  than  usual,  and  that,  I  suppose,  made  up 
for  the  bloom  that  was  wanting  to  her  cheeks.  However  that  may 
liave  been,  the  worthy  matron  certainly  did  not  perceive  that  there 
"was  anything  the  matter,  except  that  sometimes  the  giri  would 
shiver,  and  then  she  would  glance  up  anxiously  through  hst  spec- 
tacles and  ask  if  ahe  were  cold.  Then,  when  Grace  said  "  no,"  Mrs. 
Evelyn  would  caution  her  as  to  the  chilly  night,  and  perhaps 
inquire  about  Master  Smith  and  bis  complaint,  or  something  of  that 
Idnd.  Grace,  for  her  paft,  being  only  too  glad  to  be  let  off  so 
«asly,  and  half  dreading  a  lecture  and  a  dose  of  some  family  specific, 
analogous  to  the  Norway  tar  and  small  beer. 

Though,  however,  nothing  appeared  wrong  to  lllrs.  -  Evelyn,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  Rector  h^  suspected  something,  from  the 
nervous  and  tidgetty  way  in  which  he  kept  peerii^  into  his  daugh- 
ter's face,  glancing  up  at  her,  from  the  sermon  he  was  composing 
for  the  following  Sunday.  If  he  dkl  suspect  anything,  he,  however, 
kept  his  own  counsel,  and  said  never  a  word  to  anybody. 

Upon  the  whole,  Grace  was  well  content  when  bed-time  came. 
Not  that  she  wanted  to  sleep,  but  that  she  might  enjoy  a  little 
undisturbed  solitude  to  gather  together  her  anxious  thoughts.    And 
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vheo  at  last  sbe  sought  her  pillow  (that,  jaa  know,  is  alwut  ihe 
most  delicate  way  of  putting  it  when  you  want  to  intimate  that 
jooT  heroine  got  into  bed),  it  was  only  to  continue  thinking,  and 
worrying  herself  in  a  manner  whit^,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot 
help  fancying  would  have  delighted  Sir  Walter  Lee  amazingly  could 
he  have  been  aware  of  it ;  I  know,  for  my  part,  how  much  I  should 
be  delighted  if  I  thought  any  pretty  young  lady  kept  awake  of  a 
night  worryii^  about  ni« — ^that  is,  at  least,  I  mean  I  thould  if  I 
were  8till  a  single  man. 

In  the  moming  very  early  the  Itector  was  called  away  &om 
borne  to  attend  a  dying  parishioner.  He  was  consequently  absent 
when  the  postman  came,  bringing  a  letter  addressed  to  him. 

"  From  Cousin  Qeorge,  I  think,"  said  Ghw»,  who  took  it  in. 

*'  Then,  depend  upon  it,  he  isn't  coming,  after  all,"  (ried  ISis. 
Evelyn,  in  dismay ;  "  and  I've  been  working  like  a  slave,  my  dear, 
to  get  everything  just  as  it  used  to  be  in  his  old  room  when  he  was 
here  before,  ready  for  him." 

Qrace  said  she  supposed  they  would  know  all  about  it  by-and- 
bye  when  her  father  returned,  and  opened  the  letter :  whitdi  was, 
perhaps,  about  the  most  sensible  though  common-place  way  of 
looking  at  the  question. 

* '  I've  half  a  mind  to  open  it  myself, ' '  returned  the  worthy  lady, 
taking  the  epistle  in  her  hand,  and  scratinising  the  direction  and 
the  seal  longingly.  "  I  hanker  after  it,  my  dear — ^but  no,  I  won't ; 
for  I  always  think  that,  though  it  is  quite  proper  man  and  wife 
sbould  kec^  no  secrets  from  one  another,  ^e  has  no  more  right 
to  pry  into  his  letters  unbeknown  to  him  than  he  has  to  ransack  her 
workbox  for  threads  and  needles,  which  is  very  calculated  to  mislead 
one  in  the  finding  of  things  in  a  hurry,  as  you'll  know,  my  dear, 
when  yon  are  married,  with  a  family  ^ways  wanting  new  pinafores 
ajid  stockings  darned." 

So  it  fell  out  that  Mrs.  Evelyn  did  not  suffer  her  feoiinjae 
cniiosity  to  get  the  better  of  her  virtue,  and  h^  husband's  letter 
remained  unopened  upon  the  table,  iar  the  Sector  himself  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  opening  when  he  should  return.  And  Mrs.  Evelyn 
(perhaps  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  temptation — a  very  good  expe- 
dient, by  the  way)  went  oS*  to  attend  to  her  own  divers  domestic 
afiEairs. 

Kow  it  hiq)pened  that,  while^Qrace  was  sitting  and  working  wiUi 
her  needle  at  the  window,  the  doors  of  which  were  standing  open, 
thoB  making  the  window  almost  on  a  level  with  the  lawn,  and  wldle 
abe  was  sighing  every  now  and  then,  and  wondering  to  herself  what 
could  have  made  Sir  Walter  Lee  act  so  strangely  to  her  the  other 
eveniug,  and  speculating  as  to  whether  he  had  really  gone  away 
from  England  or  not,  and  if  so,  whether  he  would  ever  come  back 
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any  more — who  in  the  vorld  should  startle  her  out  of  her  nineteen 
senses,  hy  making  his  appearaoce  so  inopportunely,  but  Sir  Walter 
Lee  himself ! 

Yes,  dear  reader,  I  am  hut  recapitulatii^  simple  facts.  There 
was  Grace  at  the  window,  and  so  intent  was  she  upon  her  work, 
and  ao  lost  in  her  day-dreams,  ^at,  though  she  heard  the  gaiden- 
gate  give  its  wonted  clang,  she  never  once  looked  up  to  see  who  wa» 
coming.  Most  likely,  if  she  thought  about  it  at  all,  she  supposed 
it  was  her  father  ;  and  I  have  a  notion  that  young  ladies  do  not 
always  think  their  &thers  are  worth  much  looking  after.  And, 
though  she  heaid  the  rapid  footsteps  pressing  the  lawn,  she  never  ' 
once  raised  her  eyes.  But  when  at  last  the  sun  cast  the  tall  shadow 
of  a  man  upcm  her,  and  when  she  perceived  who  the  gentleman 
standing  by  her  side  was,  then,  I  say,  her  work  fell  from  her  hands 
upon  the  carpet,  and  the  startled  girl  gave  utterance  to  a  stifled 
scream — such  a  little  musical  scream,  though,  that  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  else  to  compare  it  with  than  the  sound  which  I  should 
murine  a  nightingale  would  moke  if  she  tried  to  laugh.  The  next 
moment,  however,  Miss  Qrace  was  bu^  at  her  work  again,  her 
attention  as  much  engrossed  vrith  her  needle  as  though  Sir  Waltw 
Lee,  with  his  beautiful  eyes,  which  she  was  conscious  were  beam- 
ing so  lackadasicaUy  upon  her,  were  as  great  a  myth  as,  and 
had  no  more  real  existence  in  this  world  of  fact,  than  had  Folyi^te- 
mus,  with  his  hideous  one  eye,  so  £unous  of  old.  Nevertheless 
(and  I  daresay  my  (duarming  young  lady  readers  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  fact),  there  was  just  the  sl^htest  smile  of  tiiumpli 
^anced  over  Miss  Grace's  face  as  she  stooped  down  to  choose  a  new 
thread  from  a  long  slip  of  paper  which  looked  like  a  snake  with 
two  bushy  tails  and  no  head,  and  of  which  triumphant  smile  she 
took  very  good  care  Sir  Walter  Lee  sbouki  see  nothing. 

"  Qood  mormng.  Miss  Evelyn!"  said  the  young  man,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Qood  moming,  Sir  Walter !"  replied  the  prl,  working  away 
as  haid  as  ever. 

"  I  daresay  you  are  rather  suiprised  to  see  me  here  ^ain.  Miss 
Evelyn,"  said  Sir  Walter,  rather  embarrassed,  as  well  he  m^ht  be. 

"  I — I  am  rather,  Sir  Walter,"  she  returned. 

And  then  she  went  on  with  her  work  again,  the  gentleman 
watching  her  closely. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  abroad  V  she  said  presently,  now 
looking  up  at  his  face  as  though  she  could  scarcely  believe  but 
what  he  had  gone  abroad,  and  that  the  individual  she  was  now 
addressing  was  not  really  add  truly  Sir  Walter  himself,  but  only 
Sir  Walter's  ghost. 

"  A  man  may  change  his  mind,  Miss  Evelyn,  may  he  not  I     I 
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have  changed  mine,  at  all  events,  and  I  am  not  going  at  pre. 
sent." 

"Oh,  indeed  !"  replied  the  girl,  carelessly. 

"  Are  you  sorry,  Grace,  that  I  have  come  back  here !" 

No ;  Grace  wasn't  particularly  sorry ;  she  wasn't  particularly 
glad  either.     Why  should  she  be  J    It  wasn't  any  business  of  hers  1 

After  that  there  was  another  silence,  during  which  Sir  Walter 
Lee  began  to  fidget  nervously  with  tlio  riding- whip  he  carried  in 
bis  hand,  and  witji  which  he  appeared  very  anxious  to  flick  off  the 
blossom  &om  a  geranium  which  flourished  at  the  foot  of  the  window. 

Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  went  Miss  Grace's  needle,  aa  loudly  and 
distinctly  as  though  it  were  rather  vain  of  having  all  the  conversa. 
tdou  to  itself. 

" May  I  observe.  Sir  Walter,"  said  the  girl  at  length,  "that 
the  geranium  by  the  side  of  you  is  an  especial  favourite  of  my 
father's,  and  that  unless  you  have  any  particular  wish  to  destroy 
it,  your  riding-whip  had  better  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  your 
horse  V 

Of  ooiirse  Sir  Walter  stammered  out  an  apology,  and  desisted 
immediately.  He,  however,  still,  apparently,  found  his  riding-whip 
an  incumbrance  and  rather  in  the  way,  for  he  next  began  most 
energetically  to  bite  the  end  of  it.  And  then  Grace,  who  was  un. 
able  any  longer  to  preserve  her  gravity,  gave  way  to  a  low,  ringing 
laagh,  which  no  doubt  discomposed  the  baronet  immensely. 

"I  am  afraid.  Miss  Evelyn,  you  thought  me — you  must  have 
thought  me  a  great  fool  the  night  before  last ! "  he  said. 

Gtwce  screwed  up  her  little  mouth  in  a  manner  which  implied 
she  certainly  did  think  so,  but  that  she  was  too  polite  to  say  it. 

"  Vou  rather  puzzled  me,  and — and,  indeed,  to  speak  the  plain 
truth.  Sir  Walter,  you  somewhat  frightened  me,  I  must  admit," 

"  Ah,  Grace  !"  cried  the  young  man  with'  emotion,  "  I  wonld 
not  willingly  have  frightened  you  for  the  world.  I  was  mad  that 
evening,  I  think." 

"  As  you  have  said  it  yourself.  Sir  Walter,"  laughed  the  girl, 
good  humouredly,  "  I  must  confess  I  thought  you  were ;  and  you 
see  I  am  uncommonly  frighteued  at  madmen. ' ' 

You  perceive  that  Grace  was  so  pleased  Sir  Walter  Lee  had  not 
gone  away  from  Wavemey  after  all,  that  she  had  no  time  to  think 
about  the  dream  which  had  disturbed  her,  or  about  all  the  perplexi- 
ties aud  anxieties  she  had  suffered  since  that  eventful  night. 

"  That  evening,  Grace,  I  was  actuated " 

But  here  again  the  excited  young  man  was  interrupted  in  hia 

declaration,  this  time  by  the  inopportune  entrance  of  Mrs.  Evelyn, 

who,  having  settled  all  disturbing  matters  downstairs  to  her  satis. 

faction,  had  oome  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  a  chat.     For, 

21— J  t 
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of  course,  she  knew  nothing  about  Sir  Walter's  behaviour,  since 
Grace  was  &r  too  shy  a  puss  to  have  told  her  mamma  a  word  about 
that  interview  with  the  baronet  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  Fanner 
Smith's. 

Wasn't  Sir  Walter  mortified  when  he  beheld  the  matron's  &oe 
and  ribboned  cap  and  portly  person  coming  in  at  the  door !  And 
what  a  nuisance  he  did  think  old  ladies  were !  Certainly  'twas  a 
pity  the  unconscious  Mrs.  Evelyn  came  in  just  then,  and  indeed  all 
mammas  in  general  may  take  my  wood  for  it,  that  when  their 
daughters  are  in  such  good  company  as  Grace  was,  their  society  can 
be  veiy  conveniently  dispensed  with.  While,  however.  Sir  Walter 
was,  as  it  were,  sitting  upon  thorns,  and  wondering  whether  Mrs. 
Evelyn  was  ever  going  out  of  the  room  again,  that  lady  was  most 
loquaciously  informing  him  of  all  the  village  scandal  with  which 
she  was  herself  acquainted,  and  indulging  in  the  delusive  opinion 
that  she  was  rendering  herself  very  excellent  and  amusing  company. 
Soon  aftCT  the  Rector  came  home.  He  was  rather  distant  in  bis 
behaviour  towards  his  guest,  the  presence  of  whom  amongst  his 
family — particularly  in  respect  of  Grace — did  not  appear  to  afford 
him  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  Rector  had  plainly  not  for- 
gotten his  conversation  of  the  other  evening  with  his  daughter, 
when  the  subject  of  Sir  Walter's  attention  to  her  had  been 
broached.  Meanwhile  the  Rector's  eye  had  iallen  upon  the  letter 
addressed  to  himself,  and  which  was  lying  upon  the  table. 

"A  letta  to  me]"  he  said,  taking  it  up  and  breaking  the 
seal. 

"  It  is  from  George  Wetherby,  I  think,"  said  Graca 

"  What  does  he  say,  my  dearV  added  that  young  lady's 
mamma. 

"He,  hum! — well,  so  much  the  better  !"  cried  Mr.  Evelyn, 
cheerily,  having  skimmed  over  the  contents.  "The  more  the 
merrier,  say  I." 

'*  You  haven't  yet  told  us  what  it  is,  Andrew,"  s^d  his  wife, 
whose  native  curiosity  was  not  appeased  by  these  wild  ejaculations. 

"  George  Wetherby  is  going  to  bring  a  fiiend  here  with  him," 
Mr.  Evelyn  explained. 

"  Then  1  must  go  and  get  ready  ;  dear  me,  how  I  wish  I  had 
known  1"  cried  his  spouse,  starting  up  with  excitement.  "But  I 
suppose,  my  dear,  George's  friend  will  not  object  to " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was,  however,  lost,  Mrs.  Evelyn  having, 
before  it  was  completed,  bustled  headlong  out  of  the  room. 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  genUeman,  papal"  demanded 
Grace. 

"  His  name,  my  dear,"  returned  the  Rector,  referring  to  the 
letter,  ' '  his  name  is — hem ! — let  me  see ;  Lieutenant  Dent,  of  the 
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99Ui  Foot.      Why,  bless  me,  isn't  that  the   same  regiment,  Sir 
Walter,  which  you  vere  in  V 

Sir  Walter  Lee,  however,  seemed  not  to  hear  the  question ;  he 
was  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  &ce  of  a  slaty  pallor,  and  his  hands 
clutching  at  the  back  of  a  diaii,  coDTulsirely. 

"  Are  you  not  well  1"  cried  Ur.  Evelyn,  kindly,  and  hastening 
to  the  assistance  of  the  yonng  man. 

"  Yes,  yes !  I  am  quite  well,"  returned  Lee,  waving  him  away 
with  his  hand  impatiently.  "  Is  he  coming  here  ?  When — when 
is  he  coming  I" 

"  We  expect  them  this  morning  by  the  half^paet  twelve  o'clock 
train,  which  reaches  here  at  two ;  and,  dear  me,  it  now  wants  only 
a  quarter  of  a  hour  to  that  time.  Qive  me  my  hat,  Grace;  I  will 
go  and  meet  them." 

"  I  will  accompany  you,  if  you  please,"  said  Lee,  with  calm, 
ness.  *'  This  Lieutenant  Dent  was  an  old  friend  of  mine.  I  will 
be  the  first  to  welcome  him  to  Wavemey." 

This,  then,  explains  how  it  was  that  Qeorge  Wetherby  and  his 
companioQ  were  overtaken  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  having  with  him  Sir 
Walter  Lee. 


CHAPTER  XYUI. 

UBUTENAHT   DKNT  AT  THE    RECTORY. 

'  The  four  gentlonen  bent  their  course  towards  the  Rectory.  Mr. 
Evelyn,  though  very  solicitoua  to  have  a  little  quiet  talk  with 
his  nephew,  appeared  to  deem  it  incumbent  upon  him  as  host, 
to  devote  his  conversation  especially  to  the  entertainment  of 
Lieutenant  Dent :  so  that  after  the  few  words  which  Sir  Walter 
Lee  had  contrived  to  whisper  into  the  latter  gentleman's  ear,  he 
found  no  opportunity,  during  ib»  remainder  of  the  walk,  of  renew, 
ing  their  confidential  intercourse.  As  the  pointed  top,  with  its 
score  of  gables,  and  the  tall  stack  of  chimneys  of  the  Rectory 
loomed  in  sight,  Lieutenant  Dent  might  have  been  observed  to 
anule  significantly  to  his  friend,  Qeorge  Wetherby ;  and  the  latter, 
who  perceived  that  smile,  though  he  had  not  the  vaguest  and 
remotest  conception  of  its  import,  felt,  as  it  were,  bound  in  honour 
to  smile  at  him  as  eiguificaudy  in  return. 

"What  is  in  the  wind  now?"  he  demanded  in  a  low  voice, 
seeming  to  wish  to  know  what  the  other  was  smiling  at. 

"  Is  yonder  your  &ir  cousin  whose  face  is  peeping  out  at  us 
through  that  bedroom  window  ?"  whispered  the  lieutenant,  almost 
unable  to  refrain  from  a  good  laugh. 

George  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  :  thereupon  he  seem 
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as  much  disposed  to  hilarily  as  tho  otber,  nor  did  be  make  any 
attempt  to  disguise  it.  The  fact  was  this :  that  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
anxious  lest  anything  in  her  establishment  had  gone  amiss  or  been 
forgotten,  had  once  more,  and  at  the  last  moment,  visited  the 
double-bedded  room  which  she  had  provided  for  her  expected 
guests ;  and  she  was  at  that  particular  moment  putting  the  last 
touch  to  the  arrangement  ot  the  muslin  curtains  of  spotless  white, 
when  Dent  caught  eight  of  her  fail,  round,  buxom  face. 

"  Not  my  fair  cousin,  sir,"  said  George,  "  but  my  fair  couan's 


"  Ficcavi  I"  muttered  Dent,  good-humouredly,  "  but  I  am  the 
converse  of  CseBar's  "  Vetii,  vidi,  vici,"  for  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
go,  to  be  seen,  to  be  conquered,  by  this  phcenix  of  a  cousin  of 
yours." 

' '  What  are  you  young  fellows  laughing  at  V  ,the  Rector  cried, 
in  his  cheery  voice,  and  slapping  Geoi^e  on  the  back  almost  as 
hard  as  if  he  vere  the  crimson  cushion  in  his  own  pulpit. 

"Only  because  my  military  friend  here  was  quoting  a 
humorous  passage  &om  Csesar's  '  De  Bello  Qallico.'  " 

"Humorous!"  repeated  the  worthy  clergyman,  not  perceiving 
the  joke.  ' '  I  declare  I  was  not  aware  there  was  any  passage, 
whidi,  strictly  speaking,  could  be  called  humorous,  in  the  whole 
book." 

By  this  time  the  party  had  arrived  at  the  house,  where  the 
two  ladies  were  ready  to  receive  them.  Lieutenant  Dent  was 
introduced  to  them  in  due  form  ;  Mrs.  Evelyn  saluting  him  with  a 
low  and  stately  curtsey  of  the  old  school,  and  Grace  with  a  prim  and 
demure  bend — which  was  hospitable  enough,  and  friendly  withal — 
and  which  became  her  admirably. 

''By  Jove,  old  boy,  you  have  not  exaggerated!"  whispered 
Dent,  in  an  enthusiastic  a^e.     "  Positively  ^e  is  charming  I " 

But  the  lieutenant  having  been  introduced,  it  was  now  George's 
torn  for  rec(^nition.  Upon  my  veracity  as  an  historian,  Hn. 
Evelyn  looked  almost  as  though  she  would  like  to  eat  him  np^ 
that  is,  if  such  a  proceeding  wouldn't  do  him  any  injury,  yon  know. 
She  put  up  her  bluehing  cheek  for  his  salute,  which  he  gave  her  in 
good  earnest,  and  then,  as  the  elder  lady  had  thus  invested  him  with 
the  kissing  prerogative,  he  immediately  pounced  upon  Uisa  Grace, 
and  kissed  her  also, — only  that  in  this  case,  he  chose  her  lips — the 
dog !  and  I'll  be  bound  to  say  the  latter  salute  was  not  the  most 
unpleasant  of  the  two.  As  for  Grace  herself,  this  little  episode 
being  over,  she  glanced  up  rather  anxiously  at  Sir  Walter  Lee — 
partly  to  see  if  he  were  ofibided,  and  partly,  I  suspect,  to  asoertain 
if  be  didn't  look  as  though  he  would  rather  like  to  .be  served  the 
same  vrey.  i  ^((--Coo^^lc 
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After  this,  Master  George  Wetherby  thought  there  was  a  good 
oppcrtantty  to  pay  his  smiling  aimt  a  compliment ;  bo  he  began 
IsaisiDg  up  her  blooming  and  youthful  looks  in  a  manner  which 
caused  that  lady  quite  to  bltuh,  her  husband  to  become  jocose,  and 
her  daughter  to  laugh  outright.  But  when  that  young  limb  of 
the  law,  despite  all  the  nudges  and  pokea  in  the  ribs  which 
the  lieutenant  gave  him — ^wben  he,  ■  I  say,  informed  her  very 
seriously  that  his  Mend  Bent  had  positively  mistaken  her  for  her 
I»etty  daughter  Grace, — that  was  the  climax.  The  small  quantum 
of  innocent  vanity  which  the  worthy  woman  possessed  was  no 
longer  to  be  restrained  and  k^t  in  abeyance,  but  bubbled  up — 

"Zjor!  you  silly  young  men!"  she  cried,  smiling,  "how  can 
you  talk  such  nonsense  to  a  woman  of  my  ^e  V 

Nevertheless,  she  glanced  sideways  in  the  looking-glass,  and 
settled  a  wayward  bow  in  her  cap ;  and  the  Sector  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  vowed  that,  for  his  part,  be  should  only  take  his  spoune  to  be  a 
trifle  Tocare  tlian  thirty,  and  Grace  lai^hed  more  merrily  than  ever. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  then  announced  t^t  dinner  was  ready,  and  Sir 
Walter  Lee,  somehow  without  much  pressing,  agreed  to  remain  to 
that  meal  instead  of  going  over  to  partake  of  his  own  solit&ry, 
though  more  recherche  repast,  at  Wavemey  Court.  After  dinner, 
the  gentlemen  were  provided  with  cigars,  and  the  B«ctor  produced 
some  of  his  Yimous  wine,  which  only  made  its  appearance  upon 
high  daj^  and  holidays  :  and  though  the  smokers  had  to  retire  to  the 
back  parlour  hi  fear  they  should  incommode  the  ladies  with  the 
strong  perfume  of  the  narcotic  weed,  Z  have  little  doubt  that  they 
eigoyed  themselves  sufficiently. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  front  and  back  parlours  of  the 
Rectory  communicated  with  one  anothv  by  means  of  fold, 
ing-doors,  which  in  general,  and  on  this  occasion,  were  taken 
off  their  hinges,  thus  making  the  two  rooms  almost  like  one. 
It  htqtpened  also  that  this  afternoon  the  smokers  were  Lieu- 
tenant Dent  and  Sir  Walter  Lee — ^Mr.  Wetherby  having,  for' 
the  present,  declined  to  join  than,  in  order,  as  he  said,  that 
he  might  have  a  little  chat  with  his  cousin  Grace ;  an  otraerva- 
tdon  which,  simple  as  it  was,  appeared  to  give  no  great  and  unmiti- 
gated satisfaction  to  Sir  Walter. 

Both  the  Rector  and  his  wife  happened  to  be  absent  from  the 
room  just  at  that  time ;  and,  doabtlees,  Mr.  George  Wetherby 
found  the  sprightly  conversation  of  Grace  a  very  agreeable  substi- 
tute for  the  wiser  and  more  matured  discourse  of  her  parents.  But 
it  fell  out,  that  whilst  these  two  were  in  the  midst  of  their  prattle, 
)£r.  £vel3m  came  in,  bearing  apparently  some  message  to  Grace 
from  her  mamma,  and  Geo^e,  thinking  it  delicate  and  prudent  that 
heshoald  suffer  his  hostess  to  forward  her  domestic  commissions  and 
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commands  unimpeded  by  the  presence  of  the  sex  which  it  vfu 
scarcely  proper  should  be  iaitiated  into  such  nutters,  he  arose  from 
his  chair  and  busied  himself  in  admiring  the  paintings,  engravings, 
and  other  articles  of  vertu  which  adorned  the  rooms.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  young  lawyer,  without  intending  it,  was  placed  in  such 
a  position  that  he  had  Mr.  Evelyn  and  his  daughter  upon  one 
htuid,  and  Sir  Walter  Lee  with  Lieutenant  Dent  upon  1^  other, 
and  he  was  therefore  constrained  to  hear  a  portion  of  the  conversa- 
tion of  both,  though  that  conversation  was  in  both  cases  conducted 
in  a  low  voice. 

The  Bector,  so  it  seemed  to  George,  having  whispered  his  mes- 
sage from  his  wife  to  Grace,  and  that  young  lady  having  responded 
thereto  in  a  satisbctory  manner,  seated  himself  on  tiie  sob  cm 
which  his  daughter  was  reading,  and  seemed,  from  the  embarrassed 
way  in  which  he  was  fidgetting  about,  to  have  something  more  for 
Grace's  ear,  which  he  hardly  knew  how  to  get  out. 

"  Gracie,  my  dear,"  George  WeUierby  overheard  the  Bdct<^ 
say,  as  he  edged  a  little  nearer  to  the  girl. 

"Yes,  papa,"  returned  Grace,  quietly,  acaroely  looking  up 
front  her  book. 

"You  don't  seem  quite  yourself,  my  dear,  to-day.  Is  there 
anything  wrong?" 

"  Wrong  V  repeated  Grace,  in  the  same  quiet  tone. 

"I  am  afraid,  Gracie,"  said  the  Kector,  taJdngher  hand,  "you 
have  not  quite  foi^iven  your  old  father  for  the  advice  he  gave  you 
the  other  night" 

The  girl  glanced  up  quickly,  and  her  face  flushed  into  a  slight 
red  tint  as  she  replied — 

"  Have  I  been  acting  improperly  now }  I  thought  I  was  very 
distant  and  formal,  sir,  in  all  my  conversation  wiUi  Sir  Walter 
Lee " 

"Ah,  my  dear  child,"  interrupted h^ &ther,  tenderly,  "you 
will  persist  in  misunderstanding  me ;  what  I  said  to  you  was  merely 
to  put  you,  my  dear,  upon  your  guard,  and  to " 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  young  Wetiierby  did  not  over- 
hear. Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  few  remarks  to  which  be  bad  been 
an  unintentional  listener  were  not  very  clear  in  their  meaning  to 
him.  He  felt,  however,  that  whatever  they  might  be  about,  the 
subject  was  a  private  and  a  delicate  one,  and  one,  moreover,  with 
which  he  had  no  business.  So,  still  seeming  to  admire  the  pictures 
on  the  walla,  be  moved  quietly  away  from  that  part  of  the  room 
where  the  Rector  and  his  daughter  were  sitting,  in  order  that  he 
mi^t  get  out  of  hearing  distance.  This  movement  on  his  part, 
however,  only  changed  matters  a  little.  As  he  got  out  of  hear- 
ing what  his  uncle  and  pretty  cousin  were  saying,  bo 
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to  get  in  the  same  ratio  'within  hearing  distance  of  the  converBation 
of  Lieutenant  Dent  and  Sir  Walter  Lee. 

1 1  These  two  wem  in  the  midst  of  an  earnest  dialogue,  which  they 
also  conducted  in  suhdued  tones.  So  fully  engrossed  were  they 
■with  themselves  and  with  what  they  were  feaying  that  they  did  not 
observe  the  movement  of  George,  whose  approach,  therefore,  did  not 
interrupt  their  conversation. 

"  I  hope  to  heaven  you  have  not  said  anything !"  Sir  Walter 
Lee  was  Baying,  as  he  bent  forward  with  evident  anxiety  to  catch 
the  reply. 

"  No,  I  have  said  nothing,  my  dear  fellow.  I  pledge  my  word,'* 
Dent  replied,  puffing  his  cigar.  "  But  I  tell  you  candidly  I  was 
on  ihe  point  of  doing  so  when  you  came  up.  If  you  had  beea 
another  minute  I  should  have  let  it  all  out  aa  sure  as  you're  alive." 

"To  whom?"  demanded,  Lee,  hastily. 

"  To  Mr.  Wetherby,  of  course.  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
was  not  aware  that  you  had  any " 

"  Then  you  have  not  revealed  that  little  secret  t  Upon  my  soul, 
Dent,  I  am  very  glad  of  that  I" 

And  Sir  Walter  leant  back  in  hia  chair  with  a  sigh  of  intense 
relie£ 

Lieut^iant  Dent  continued  puffing  his  cigar  in  silence  and  con- 
templating his  agitated  friend  with  a  surprise  his  tionehalant  air 
was  unable  to  conceal. 

"I  don't  like  being  an  eavesdropper  to  the  private  eecreta  of 
these  mysterious  people,"  muttered  Qeorge  to  himself.  "  Afellow 
might  overhear  something  unpleasant,  and  I've  no  particular  wish 
to  become  the  depository  of  anything  disagreeable."  Whereupon 
to  apprise  the  others  of  his  presence,  he  gave  a  loud  and  emphatic 
cough. 

The  two  gentlemen  were,  however,  too  much  occupied  by  their 
discourse  to  pay  any  heed  to  his  well-meant  warning.  The  lieu* 
tenant  was  the  first  to  renew  their  conversation. 

"  It  isn't  that  I  want  to  be  inquisitive,  my  dear  Lee  ;  yon  know 
me  too  well  for  that,"  he  swd ;  "  but,  really,  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  be  so  anions  these  people  should  not  know " 

"  I  can't  well  explain  my  reasons  to  you  now,  Dent.  You  will 
know  them,  perhaps,  some  day,"  replied  Lee,  in  tiie  same  undertone 
in  which  the  whole  of  their  talk  had  been  conducted.  The  fact  is," 
be  added,  quickly,  "  if  such  a  thing  got  bruited  about  in  such  an 
exclusive  i^ut  of  the  community  aa  the  Wavemoyites,  it  would  be 
the  ruin  of  my  reputation  for  ever :  they  would  never  overlook  such 
an  improper  connection,  as  you  will  of  course  see ;  and  so  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  aSair  as  quiet  aa  possiUe,  and 
say-never  a  word  about  it.     EnUtidez.voua,  monamif"  .  . 
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Lee  had  been  speaking  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  wiUi 
rapidity  and  some  confusion,  turning  away  his  face  from  Dent  as  he 
did  BO.  The  impresaion  created  in  the  mind  of  George  Wetheiby 
by  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner  was  such,  that  though  he  had 
not  the  faintest  conception  to  what  these  observations  referred,  yet 
be  felt  somehow  convinced  that  the  baronet  was  not  speaking  with 
candour.  Possibly  this  was  the  impression  received  also  by  Dent, 
for  when  he  replied  he  spoke  with  unwonted  coolness. 

"The  affair  is  yours"  he  said.  "Tou  may  rest  assured  I 
will  preserve  your  secret.'- 

' '  Thanks,  a  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  fellow,  for  the  assurance ; 
but — ^hush!" 

The  approach  of  the  heavy  footsteps  of  Mr.  Evelyn  at  this  juncture 
put  an  end  to  this  mysterious  dialogue.  Mrs.  Evelyn  soon  after< 
wanis  made  her  appearance  also,  and  the  gentlemen,  having 
finished  their  cigars,  repaired  to  the  fr»nt  room,  and  another 
half-hour  or  so  having  elapsed  in  general  conversatum,  the  hostess 
announced  that  tea  was  ready. 

Of  all  meals  that  come  in  the  r^nlar  course  of  daily  routine, 
I  regard  tea  as  the  pleasantest ;  and  when  it  is  in  the  country, 
look  you,  a  smoke-dried  cockney  is  the  best  man  in  the  world  to 
enjoy  it. 

Miss  Grace  presided  over  her  mamma's  best  silver  tea-pot)  and 
the  sprightly  gossip  and  cheerful  smiles  of  that  young  lady  were  as 
refreshing  as  the  beverage  she  dispensed  in  her  tea-cups,  and  as 
sweet  as  the  sugar  with  which  she  tempered  it.  Sir  Walter  (though 
her  manner  to  him  was  distant  and  formal)  looked  at  her  as 
though  he  thought  them  much  sweeter. 

Somehow  Mr.  Wetherby  was  very  silent,  and  the  company 
rallied  him  occasionally  upon  his  thoughtful  and  woe-begone  a^>ect. 
He  could  not  restrain  his  thoughts  from  wandering  to  Uie  singular 
remarks  he  had  that  afternoon  overheard.  His  apprehenaon  of 
their  meanii^  was  of  course  extremely  vague ;  nevertheless  he  felt 
deeply  interested.  The  mysterious  has  a  charm  for  most  people ; 
and  if  anyone  stumbles  upon  a  secret,  he  is  naturally  anxious  to 
ferret  it  out — a  psychological  fact  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  my  own  advantage  in  the  compilation  of  this  story,  and  the 
truth  of  which  I  hope  may  be  exemplified  by  the  reikder  being 
sufficiently  enthralled  by  the  mysteries  which  enshroud  Sir  Walter 
Lee. 

Despite,  however,  the  abstraction  of  George,  the  evening  passed 
o£f  pleasantly.  Grace  played  tolerably  upon  the  piano  and  sang 
divinely. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
HS3.  evilyh's  little  scheme. 
"What  lovely  weather  it  is,  my  dear,  to  be  sure!" 

And  Mrs,  Evelyn,  the  momiug  after  the  events  of  the  last 
chapter,  folded  h^  hands  in  her  lap,  and  looked  out  at  the  crnn- 
beams  playing  with  the  already  discoloured  foliage  of  the  church^irdl- 
tiees  with  admiration.  Wetherby  and  hia  firiend  had  gone  out  for 
a  long  walk,  Qrace  was  absent  \bom  the  room,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn's 
companion  was  her  husband.  That  gentleman  was  pemeing  some 
documents  connected  with  his  clerical  duties.  Without  paying 
much  attention  to  his  wife's  remark,  he  admitted  that  it  was  lovely 
weather,  indeed,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  overruling 
Providence  for  all  His  mercies.  There  being  no  disputing  this, 
Mrs.  Evelyn  looked  out  at  the  sunbeams  a  little  while  longer,  and 
presently  put  her  dimpled  little  fingers  to  her  lips  with  a  preparatory 
"  Ahem ! ' '  Now  this  caused  the  Rector  to  glance  up  &om  his 
papers  sharply  and  suspiciously  ;  for  when  his  wife  gave  expression 
to  that  emphatic  dissyllable,  be  was  very  well  aware,  from  expe- 
rience, that  something  was  coining  more. 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  Mr.  Evelyn  to  himself,  "  whether  it  is  a 
new  bonnet,  or  a  dress,  or  a  shawl ;  or  whether  Grace  wants  boots  ; 
or  whether  the  copper  has  burst  and  blown  up ;    or  whether 

John " 

Nothing,  howevOT,  of  all  these  was  it,  as  soon  became  evident. 
"I  was,  thinking,  Andrew,  that  we  ought  to  do  something  to 
amuse  Geoi^e  and  his  friend  while  they  are  down  here." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear,"  replied  the  Rector,  "  What  do 
you  propose  V 

"  Ahem !"  said  the  lady,  again ;  "  couldn't  we,  my  dear,  get  up 
a  little  picnic— just  among  ourselves,  you  know — and  go  out  for  a 
drive  somewhere  V 

At  the  word  "picnic,"  the  Hector's  eye  literally  gleamed. 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  have  delighted  bim  better,  and  no 
one  would  more  enjoy  himself  in  a  quiet  gathering  of  a  few  selected 
friends.  But  then,  as  all  my  married  readers  know,  when  a  wife 
makes  a  proposition,  however  agreeable  the  same  may  be  to  her 
lord,  it  does  not  do  tor  bim  to  assent  to  It  too  readily.  By  seeming 
to  hesitate  a  bit,  you  may  make  it  seem  as  though  you  were  grant* 
ing  a  favour.  By  agreeing  to  the  proposition  under  a  sort  of  pro- 
test— ^by  suffering  it  to  be  extorted  from  you,  as  it  were — ^you  see, 
my  friend,  you  get  the  pull  upon  your  better  half,  and,  if  all  goes 
right,  are  you  not  a  self-sacrificing  man,  who  have  suffered  yourself 
to  be  drawn  into  things  that  you  yourself  don't  care  a  fig  about  to 
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oblige  her  ?  whereas,  if  anything  goes  torong,  you  can  shrug  your 
shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  This,  my  dear,  is  your  proposition  ; 
7  was  adverse  to  it  all  along ;  but  you  have  had  your  way,  and  this 
is  the  consequence."  The  Rector  practised  this  little  malzimonial 
move,  which,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  is  not  always  employed  by  the 
gentlemen  only,  it  being,  of  course,  pouibie  for  the  lady  to  suffer 
berself  to  be  victimised  sometimes ;  nay,  I  affirm  that  such  a  thing 
has  positively  been  known  to  have  taken  place  once  or  twice  since 
the  world  began. 

' '  A  picnic,  my  dear  ?"  he  nhserved,  feeling  his  chin,  and  looking 
out  of  window  doubtfully.  ' '  The  worst  of  these  little  parties,  my 
-dear,  is,  they  are  so  expensive." 

"  Oh,  as  to  the  expente,  Andrew,"  died  Un,  Evelyn,  eagerly, 
"  I'll  take  care  of  that." 

The  Bector  wanted  to  smile,  but  rubbed  bis  diin  again,  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  The  clouds  look  very  heavy,  my  dear ;  I  fear  we  shall  not  be 
long  without  having  rain,  though  the  weather  is  fine  just  now,"  he 
.said. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  was  amused  at  his  perversity,  and  tapped  her 
little  foot  upon  the  carpet  with  an  impatience  which  displayed  her 
annoyance. 

"Well,  Andrew,"  she  said,  "of  course,  if  you  have  set  your 
lieart  against  the  picnic,  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  only,  my  d(»r,  I 
thought  a  little  quiet  and  innocent  amusement " 

It  was  now  high  time  the  gentleman  should  soften,  and  appear 
to  quietly  yield  up  the  point  to  his  wife's  sobcitude. 

"Nay,  my  dear,"  be  returned,  with  great  good-humour  and 
much  inward  satis&ctioQ,  "  if  my  little  wifey  has  set  her  heart  on 
the  picnic,  there  is  only  the  htginning  of  it  Where  shall  we  go 
to,  and  when  shall  it  be,  my  dear,  di  1 — when  sb^  it  be  V 

"No,  never  mind,  Andrew  ;  we  won't  go!"  replied  the  lady, 
with  the  air  of  a  deeply-injured  woman,  who  has  stoically  made  up 
her  mind  boldly  to  meet  her  fate,  and  with  great  decision  withal. 

"Won't  go  I"  replied  the  Rector,  opening  wide  his  eyes  io 
Astonishment  at  this  sudden  change,  and  leaning  back  in  bis 
chair. 

"  No,  Andrew  1  it  is  better,  perhaps,  as  it  is.  Besides,  my  dear, 
upon  re. consideration,  I  dont't  know  what  quiet,  friendly  people 
we  could  invite." 

"  Qood  gracious  me,  Maria! — not  know  whom  we  could  invite  V 
almost  roared  the  Bector,  his  eyes  getting  so  very  big  with  amaze- 
ment that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  they  wouldn't  monopolise 
the  whole  of  his  &ce.  "  Why,  bless  my  heart,  then  are  the 
Barbera,  and  the  PhiUipsea,  and  the "         i  iiiz<<i:.,Coogli: 
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A  despondent  dgh  interrupted  the  enumeration  of  the  list.  In 
lact,  it  was  pretty  evident  that  the  lady  saw  completely  tbrou^ 
her  excellent  husband,  and  that  she  iraa  now,  with  admirable 
strategy,  compelling  him  to  change  places  with  her,  and  to  staixl  in 
those  shoes  (figuratively  speaking)  which  he  had  cunuiogly  devised 
for  her.  When  he  heard  that  sigh,  the  poor  clergyman  became 
fearfully  crestfallen  at  once ;  he  thought  it  was  all  up  with  the 
contemplated  recreation  now.  How  he  wished  he  hadn't  so  much 
opposed  the  scheme  at  first  1  Could  he  but  have  witnessed  the  in- 
ward triumph  of  his  worthy  spouse,  of  which  that  sigh  was  but  the 
too  deceitful  veil  I 

"  Well,  I  never  did  in  all  my  life !"  he  ejaculated,  at  length. 
*'  I  thought,  Maria,  you  were  so  eager  for  it,  just  now!" 

"I,  Andrew  I — I  eaLgerV  returned  the  other,  with  well-dis- 
sembled surprise.  "  Not  /,  indeed  -,  I  thought  you  were.  I  thought 
you  were  only  too  anxious  to  give  your  only  nephew  and  his  friend 
a  little  pleasure  while  he  was  a  guest  beneath  your  roof  I" 

"  And  so  I  am,  my  dear ;  and  so  of  course  I  am." 

Mrs.  Evelyn  shook  h^  head  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 

"But  you  see,  Andrew,  I  am  afraid  of  the  weather,"  she 
began,  seeming  to  yield  very  unwillingly.  "  The  clouds  look  very 
black,  certainly,  as  you  were  just  now  remarking,  and " 

"The  clouds !"  cried  the  Bector,  delisted.  "Pooh,  pooh, 
my  dear,  never  trust  to  the  clouds.  How  does  the  barometer 
stand  I  The  barometer  is  the  thing  to  go  by.  Let  me  go  and  look, 
and — and  here  comes  Oracle  I  Well,  Qrace,  you  puss,  we're  going 
to  have  a  pic-nic. " 

And  the  dear  old  fellow  kissed  his  daughter,  and  then  he  kissed 
his  wife  and  then  hie  daughter  again— just  for  all  the  world  aa 
though  the  two  ladies  were  flowers,  and  he  were  smdling  them  and 
Couldn't  quite  make  up  his  mind  which  of  them  was  the  sweetest. 
And  then  he  positively  skipped  out  of  the  room  to  look  at  the 
weather-glass,  and,  good  gracious  me  I  when  he  saw  that  the 
indicator  pointed  to  "  set  fair,"  his  face  was  so  radiant  and  cheerful 
and  sunny,  you  might  almost  have  sworn  h«  was  the  cause  of  so 
favourable  an  appearance ;  and  that  the  warmth  and  geniality  of 
his  smiling  countenance  had  unduly  affected  the  mercury. 

Oiace  fell  very  cordially  into  her  father's  views,  and  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  after  being  solicited  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  in  order  to  preserve  appearances,  Mrs.  Evelyn  at  length 
allowed  herself  to  fall  into  them  also. 

From  that  time  forth  all  was  bustle  and  preparation ;  for  Mis. 
Evelyn,  whenever  she  had  anything  of  this  sort  in  hand,  was 
certainly  not  the  woman  "  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  her  feet,"  in 
bringing  it  to  maturity. 
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Meanwhile  Grace  and  faer  father  put  their  two  heada  together 
to  consider  who  should  be  the  select  few  invited  to  partake  of  the 
pleasure  of  their  little  trip  ;  and  I  am  afraid  if  all  had  come  whom 
the  BectoT  wanted,  they  would  hare  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  respectable  community  of  Wavcraey ;  so  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  discQBsion,  and  consideration,  and  referring  to  mamma,  whose 
decision  was  in  all  cases  final,  and  she  determined  ihat  the  party 
should  be  confined  within  the  circumscribed  limits  at  first  contem- 
plated, and  that  only  two  or  three  besides  their  own  fiiunily  sbotdd 
be  asked.  To  these  favoured  ones  Miss  Grace  wrote  small  notes, 
in  neatest  possible  hand ;  and  enclosing  them  in  little  pink 
envelopes,  despatched  them  to  their  respective  destinatimis  by  the 
hands  of  John. 

As  for  George  Wetherby  and  his  friends,  for  whose  edification 
this  little  fiU  was  to  be  prepared,  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  did 
not  really  care  bo  very  much  about  it  as  they  should  hare 
done.  I  fancy  pic-nics  were  rather  stale  entertainments  to  both  of 
them.  George,  however,  had  the  goodnature  to  appear  rery 
pleased,  and  to  pretend  to  take  a  great  interest  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments, and  the  conseqaence  was,  that  he  soon  worked  himself  into 
taking  an  inter^  in  It  in  good  sooth. 

Sir  Walter  Lee  called  ^ain  at  the  Bectory  that  morning  soon 
after  the  decision  had  been  come  to,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Ae  entered  into  the  scheme  heart  and  soul,  though  it  is  not 
unlikely  pic-nics  in  general  were  as  stale  and  flat  to  him  as  to  the 
other  gentlemen.  CircumstanceE,  however,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
alter  cases. 

It  was  niored,  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the 
little  y^te  should  take  place  on  the  day  next  but  one  to  that  upon 
which  it  was  first  suggested ;  so  that  there  was  little  time  to  be 
lost.  It  is,  however,  a  well  authenticated  fact  in  erery-day 
metaphysics,  that  pleasures  which  are  unexpected  are  often  the 
most  enjoyed.  And  though  bo  little  notice  was  given,  our  friends 
found  all  theii  invitatbns  were  accepted  by  those  to  whom  they 
were  accorded. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  if  our  clerical  friend  had  had  his 
own  way,  he  would  most  likely  have  summoned  the  whole  of  his 
oongr^ation.  As  it  was,  however,  the  whole  party  consisted  of 
about  a  dozen  at  most,  for  whom  the  Rector  proposed  a  van  should 
be  hired,  just  the  same  as  when  the  Sunday-school  children  were 
taken  to  tiieir  annual  bun.feast.  This  proportion  was,  bowers, 
Bet  aside,  upcm  Sir  Walter  Lee  kindly  offering  the  use  of  a  couple 
of  cairif^s  from  the  Court. 

I  say  nothing  whatever  of  the  anxiety  and  flutter  of  Grace, 
that  everything  should  be  in  apple-pie  ordar ;   nor  of  the  careful 
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and  ezcellent  cook.craft  and  genexal  superiutendeiiM  of  her 
mamma,  because  I  do  not  tluuk  a  masculine  pen  ought  to  attempt 
such  things ;  Indeed,  for  my  part,  and  to  be  very  &ank  -with  my 
readers,  I  am  sadly  fearful  I  haive  got  rather  out  of  my  depth  io 
my  descriptions  ouce  or  twice  already. 

The  eventful  mom  at  length  arrived,  and  now  Aurora,  leaving 
Tithona's  sa&on  bed,  first  sowed  the  earth  with  uew-bom  light,  and, 
heralded  by  the  radiant  orb  of  day,  filled  the  expectant  hearts  of 
Wavemey  with  gladness.  Alas !  I  cannot  rise  with  my  theme  into 
the  regions  of  poetry ;  I  must  constrain  my  gushing  out-pourings 
to  sober  proee ;  and  so  I  merely  say  the  day  wa«  splendid. 

Un.  Evelyn  and  Grace  were,  of  course,  on  account  of  their  still 
.  recent  bereavement,  in  mourning ;  but  then  that  of  Grace  wore  as 
little  of  the  dismal  sombrenesB  of  mourning  as  it  was  postdble  for 
the  proper  amount  of  crape  to  impart.  She  had  such  a  coquettish 
way  of  wearing  everything,  I  verily  believe  she  would  have  looked 
well  even  in  ihe  ruff  and  fardingale  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  had 
she  been  that  kingly  queen's  contemporary,  I  do  not  douht  she 
would  have  made  her  almost  as  jealous  as  Mary  Stuart  did.  As  it 
was,  when  the  guests  made  their  appearance  at  the  Rectory,  which 
was  the  starting-point,  although  the  ladies  were,  of  coarse,  as 
smart  as  new  pins,  1  don't  think  Grace  in  her  sombre  habiliments 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  any  of  them. 

If  any  stranger  had  happened  to  have  been  at  Wavemey  that 
day,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Evelyn  and  his  groom  (or  coachman  ex  maxi- 
c^-all-work)  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made  under  the  de- 
signation of  John — if  any  stranger,  I  say,  had  seen  these  two 
labouring  away  like  horses  in  the  conveyance  of  hampers  and  carpet- 
bags and  other  such  vehicles  for  the  transmission  of  proviaions  to 
the  carriages,  that  stranger  mi^t  not  unnaturally  have  opined  that 
the  packages  amtained  mitres,  bishop's  gowns,  crosiers,  cardinal's 
hats,  and  other  such  baubles  ecclesiastical,  so  eager  did  our  worthy 
.divine  appear  in  their  safe  dispoaaL 

"Now,  John,  everything  ready,  eh?  Nothing  forgotten  I  hope, 
eh  V '  cried  the  Hector,  when  everything  was  ready.  "  Got  plenty  of 
provender  for  the  horses,  John  I  That's  right,  John,  that's  right ; 
because  it  won't  do  to  forget  anything  on  a  day  like  this,  will  it, 
John?" 

John  grinned  and  laughed,  and  said  yes  and  no,  and  showed  his 
great  rows  of  teeth  in  sudi  a  manner  that  his  &ce  looked  almost 
like  a  dLaff.catting  machine,  and  the  words  he  kept  cUppii^  off 
with  such  rapidity  the  chaff. 

So  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  untU  the  ladies  and  gen. 
Uonea  took  their  seats  in  the  carriages,  which,  so  eager  were  they 
all  to  get  off,  they  were  not  long  in  doing ;  everybody  looking 
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cheerful  and  eelf-satisfied  except  Sir  Walter  Lee,  who,  on  account 
of  his  dbtinguished  position,  was  invited  to  ride  in  the  same  car- 
riage with  the  Sector  and  his  wife,  iriiile  Grace  sat  in  the  other,  in 
which  also  rode  Lieutenant  Dent.  Qeorge  Wetherby  had  for  his 
vU-a-viB  the  eldest  MisB  Phillips,  the  young  lady  whom,  it  ma;  be 
remembered,  her  mamma  had  designed  to  become  my  Lady  Lee. 
And  as  this  young  damsel  was  a  tall,  handsome,  and  dashing 
girl  of  twenty  summers  or  thereabouts,  and  who  did  not  inflict  upon 
iSi.  Wetherby  too  much  trouble  of  talking,  she  got  on  very  well 
with  him ;  and  as  Ur.  Wetherby  was  a  good-looking  fellow,  who 
sometimes  met  her  sallies  with  a  dry  retort,  he  got  on  well  with 
her ;  and  as,  moreover,  he  was  a  "  barrister  "  of  the  Temple,  Lon. 
don,  with  a  private  income  of  a  couple  of  hundred  a-year — as  Mis. 
Phillips  had  aheady  ascertained — he  got  on  equally  well  with  b^ 
mamma. 

The  other  company  consisted  of  another  and  more  juvenile  Miss 
Phillips,  who  dre^ed  like  her  sister,  even  to  the  straw  hat  and  silver 
buckle — or  was  it  steel  t — and  flowing  pink  sash  ;  and  who,  being 
only  sixteen,  was  of  course  as  anxious  to  look  two  years  or  so  older 
as  her  elder  sister  was  to  look  the  same  period  younger.  Tbea 
there  was  Master  Phillips,  an  over-grown  lad  of  eighteen,  who  ap. 
peared  to  have  grown  too  long  for  Ms  trousers,  without  having  be- 
come proportionally  fat  to  &U  them  out,  whose  voice  was  husky  and 
breaking,  and  who  was  just  learning  to  smoke.  Mr.  Phillips,  seniw, 
a  little  man  who  quailed  under  his  wife's  eye,  and  talked  politics, 
building,  and  architectnre  with  his  Mend  Mr.  Barber,  who,  for  his 
part,  quailed  under  his  wife's  tongue.  Besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
ber and  an  unmarried  sister  of  tlie  latter,  with  her  sky-terrier, 
which  she  secured  by  a  ribbon  to  her  wabt,  there  was  a  certain 
Dr.  McCarthy,  a  jolly  old  buck,  who  made  capital  punch  and  exe- 
crable puns,  and  ^en  laughed  at  thera  in  such  a  hearty  way  that 
other  people  were  constrained  to  laugh  also;  and  Mr.  Swain,  a 
simple  young  man  who  played  tho  flute,  and  was  curate  of 
Wavemey. 

Early  in  the  morning  our  friends  were  on  the  start.  They  de- 
signed proceedii^  to  a  little  island  called  "  Chiswick  Island,"  which 
some  of  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  recognise  as  a  charmingly  roman- 
tic and  fertile  spot  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  and  not  far  from 
Sheemess.  TMa  place  was  about  ten  miles  from  Wavemey.  If 
tii6  company  were  in  good  spirits  when  they  started,  the  briiJt  ride 
certainly  increased  their  hilarity.  What,  indeed,  can  be  pleaaanter 
than  a  drive  along  a  country  road  on  a  flne  summer  morning,  witli 
good  company  and  smiling  &ces  among  you  \  There  had  been  a 
slight  shower  of  rain  at  the  early  dawn,  but  now  the  sun  was  Bhining 
brightly,  and  making  glorious  the  whole  broad  expaqse^t^ipi^trj 
&r  and  near.  "-"^ 
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All  along  through  villages  they  rolled,  past  little  way-side  inns, 
where  the  half-drunk  revellerB  raised  their  fishy  e^es  to  wonder  at- 
them  and  to  stare.  FaBt  farms,  from  the  tall  chinmey-stacks  of  which 
Hie  smoke  curled  lazily,  floated  by  the  summer  breeze.  Sometimes 
they  would  pass  a  village  church,  whose  ancient  walls  were  cano. 
pied  with  creeping  ivy.  Once,  indeed,  they  met  a  rustic  wedding 
party  tripping  along  gaily,  as  many  a  swain  and  modest  maiden  has 
done  before,  towards  a  quaint  little  church  which  crested  a  hill,  and 
the  bells  of  which  our  friends  could  hear  ringing  a  cheerful  peal, 
until  the  joy&l  sounds  were  lost  to  ihem  in  the  distance.  But  th» 
pleasaotest,  perhaps,  of  all  these  pleasant  thii^,  was  our  dear  old 
Sector's  face.  How  it  did  shine  and  glow !  How  he  did  laugh  and 
joke  and  rub  his  hands !  And  what  tremendous  compliments  he 
did  pay  the  ladies,  young  and  old,  married  and  single — 'twas  all  the 
same  to  him  I  Upon  my  word  he  actually  made  that  unmarried 
sister  of  Mrs.  Barber  blush  to  the  very  roots  of  her — wig.  And 
that  lady  tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder  with  her  &n,  and  pouting 
archly,  vowed  he  "was  a  naughty,  good-for-nothing  man,"  and  that 
if  she  were  Mrs.  Evelyn— which,  probably,  the  Bector,  despite  his- 
compliments,  was  heEirtily  thankful  she  was  not— she  would  box  bia 
ears,  she  would ;  and  so  pleased  was  she  at  everything  he  said  aad 
did,  that  in  h«r  virgin  breast  she  heaved  a  sigh  that  single  men 
were  not  as  appreciative  of  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  truly  pure  of 
female  kind,  as  he. 

But  perhapa  this  simple-minded  clergyman  shone  out  tho 
Bunnies t  when  a  troop  of  little  shoeless  children,  clustered  in  a 
country  lane,  opened  the  wooden-gate  through  which  the  party  had 
to  pass,  and  tossing  their  caps — they,  at  le^t,  I  mean  who  had  them. 
— «nd  they  who  were  without,  their  hands  gleefully  in  the  air  with, 
hearty  shouts  of  unsophisticated  welcome,  and  suffered  our  &iends 
to  rattle  by,  and  never  ceased  their  clamour  until  the  distance 
made  the  decreasing  sounds  mingle  harmoniously  with  the  pealing 
of  the  village  bells,  also  tinkling  softly  (ax  away.  You  should  have 
seen  the  Bector  then.  If  his  dear  round,  old  &ce  seemed  a  sun 
before,  now  it  looked  a  perfect  constellation.  For  if  there  was  one 
thing  the  Rector  loved  to  look  upon,  it  was  a  group  of  children 
in  happy  enjoyment  of  their  innocent  sport,  and  what  he  loved, 
the  best  to  hear  was  their  playful  shoDtmg  and  careless  laughter. 
So  he  put  his  sleek,  fat  hands  into  his  deep,  capacious  pocket,  and 
scattered  his  half-pence  among  them  with  no  frugal  hand.  And 
then  he  sank  into  bis  seat,  rubbing  his  knees  in  deep  enjoyment, 
and  blessing  the  children  and  all  tl^  world. 

About  noon  the  party  arrived  at  their  destinatioD,  and  having 
good  appetites  to  appreciate  the  excellent  comestibles  with  irtiicb 
Ibis.  Evelyn  bad  taken  care  they  should  be  well  provided.     The 
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carrif^es  were  put  up  at  an  inn  in  a  Little  village  near  the  iBland, 
wliich  island,  b;  the  way,  formed  an  adjunct  to  the  park  of  somo 
gentleman's  estate.  To  this  rural  retreat  our  friends  proceeded  on 
foot,  Sir  Walter  Lee  this  time  taking  care  to  secure  Grace  Evelyn 
as  his  compatiion,  and  his  soft  blue  eyes  continually  seeking  hers 
with  an  inefiable  tenderness. 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  spreading  oak,  our  friends  sat  down 
before  a  snow  white  cloth,  with  plenty  of  good  things  to  eat  and 
■drink  arranged  temptingly  upon  it.  Sefi)re  a  thing  was  touched,  oui 
Hector  called  the  company  to  bend  their  heads,  and  say  within  their 
hearts  a  word  of  thanks  to  Him  whose  bounteous  hand  has  given  us  all 
"things.  Then,  with  the  summer  breeze  breathing  softly  upon  them, 
with  the  river  sparkling  in  the  noon-day  sun,  and  rippling  its  own 
gentle  music  at  their  feet ;  with  the  trembling  sound  of  the  foliage 
above  them,  and  the  chirp  and  twittor  of  the  feathered  children  who 
had  sought  shelter  in  the  boughs ;  with  the  lowing  cattle,  and  the 
bleating  of  sheep  in  the  distance  ;  and  the  popping  of  corks,  and  the 
sparkling  of  champagne ;  with  the  laugh  of  pleasure,  and  the  lighter 
hearts  which  confirm  it  when  that  pleasure  is  innocent^-our  party 
£at  down  to  the  feast. 
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A  WINTER'S  DAT  AT  HAWORTH 

Most  of  our  readers  ^re  old  enough  to  remember  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  publication  of  "Jane  Eyre,  anovel,  byCurrerBell." 
Tbe  interest  excited  by  that  extraordinaiy  book  was  only  equalled 
by  the  desire  of  the  public  to  discover  who  was  its  mysterious 
author.  Who  waa  this  "  Currer  Bell  V  Was  be  a  man,  or  was  she 
a  woman  ?  Waa  it  his  or  her  real  name,  or  only  a  nom.<f«-plum$  t 
In  what  part  of  England  did  he  or  she  dwell  ?  These  were  the 
questions  which  ^tated  every  literary  eolerie  in  London  in  tbe 
winter  of  1847,  and  in  the  solution  of  which  even  the  general  public 
felt  an  interest.  The  publishers  of  the  book  were,  however,  discreet. 
No  unguarded  expression  from  them  ever  eufiered  the  secret  of  ite 
authorship  to  escape.  Towards  the  close  of  1849,  however,  ' '  Shirley, 
anovel,  by  ^le  author  of  '  Jane  Eyre'  "  appeared.  The  scene  of  this 
work  was  laid  in  the  West  Kiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  it  was  generally 
felt  that  the  hand  which  had  written  that  book  must  have  lived 
long — ^probably  was  still  living — '.in  the  very  district  which  the  work 
described  so  minutely  and  so  well.  All  the  world  knows  the  rest. 
It  was  speedily  discovered  that  these  books,  which  had  roused  so 
much  curiosity,  excited  so  much  admiration,  and  experienced  such 
diverse  critidsm,  were  written  by  Miss  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  daughtw 
of  an  unknown  country  clergyman,  living  at  Haworth,  an  unknown 
village  in  tbe  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  which  said  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  was  also  an  unknown  land  to  the  great  bulk  of  English 
readers.  In  1857,  Mrs.  Qaskell's  "Lifeof  Charlotte  Bronte,"  was 
published,  telling  the  vrorld  something  of  the  inner  life  of  that  quiet 
Haworth  parsonage.  It  told  ns  how  within  the  walls  of  that  re. 
mote  country  house  there  had  lived  and  died  a  &mily  of  almost 
unequalled  talent,  and  of  unparalleled  originality.  It  told  us  how, 
in  oonsequence  oi  the  remoteness  of  their  dwelling,  and  of  the 
early  death  of  their  mother,  the  diildren  in  that  house  saw  no 
female  society — nor,  indeed,  any  society  whatever.  The  book 
went  on  to  tell  how,  nevertheless,  when  mere  children,  so  soon 
as  they  could  read  and  write,  Charlotte  and  her  brother  and  sisters 
used  to  invffiit  and  act  little  plays  of  their  own ;  how  they  took  Uie 
moBt  vivid  interest  in  tbe  public  characters  of  the  day ;  how  not 
only  local  and  home,  but  even  foreign  politics  were  eagerly  discussed 
by  than ;  how  they  wrote  and  edited  little  magazines  of  their  own ; 
how  their  father  eaid  that  long  beftHe  the  death  of  his  eldest  dang^ 
ter,  Maria,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  he  conld  converse  with  heron 
the  leading  topics  of  the  day  "  with  as  much  freedom  as  with  any 
grown-up  person;"  finally  how  Charlotte  Bronte's  eldest  sister 
21— J  M 
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Emily  (the  original  of  the  chiuw:t«r  of  Shirley,  and  heraelf  author 
of  that  strangely  powerful  book  "  Wuthering  Heights ' ')  vas  a  girl 
of  such  deternuned  Btrength  of  will,  that  being  bitten  by  a  strange 
dog  one  day,  she  quietly  went  into  the  kitehen,  took  up  an  Italian 
TOD  which  was  heating  before  the  fire,  herself  inserted  the  red-hot 
end  into  Hob  bleeding  wound,  and  cooly  screwed  it  round  tbereii^— 
thus  effectually  cauterising  the  wound. 

Emily's  only  brotlker,  Braowell,  was  cast  in  the  same  stem  moiild 
ae  herself.  One  instance  of  his  marvellous  strength  of  will  prored 
this.  During  his  life  he  had  always  maintained  that  to  the  last 
human  will  could  conquer  human  weakness,  and  he  declared  that  in 
order  to  prove  this,  he  himself,  when  his  time  came,  would  stand  up 
to  die !  Accordingly,  when  the  death  agony  smed  him,  he  rose  to 
his  feet — and  so  died.  These,  and  many  another  equally  interest- 
ing anecdote  of  the  Bronte  family,  are  they  not  written  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  noble  "Lifeof  Charlotte  Bronte!"  Kay,  more,  are  not  the 
characteristics  of  this  wonderful  family  written  yet  more  plainly 
in  those  three  extraordinary  books,  "Jane  Eyre,"  by  Charlotte 
Bronte  (Currer  Bell)  ;  ' '  Wuthering  Heights ' '  by  her  sister,  Etnily 
Bronte  (EUis  BeU)  ;  and  the  "  Tenant  of  WiMfell  HaU,  "  by  the 
youngest  sister,  Anne  Bronte  (Acton  Bell)  I 

I  had  long  been  anxious  to  visit  Haworth,  and  on  the  22nd 
January,  1867,  finding  myself  in  Leeds,  I  resolved,  in  com- 
pany with  a  literary  friend,  to  carry  our  wish  into  execution. 
We  therefore  took  the  brain  at  Leeds  for  Eeighley,  that  being  the 
nearest  railway  station  to  Haworth.  Keighley  (pronounced 
Keathley  by  the  natives)  is  a  long,  dirty,  straggling  town  on  the 
Leeds  aiid  Skipton  line  of  railway.  It  soems  entirely  devoted  to 
mills,  for  eveiything  is  of  milk— if  we  may  coin  a  word — mt%.  The 
distance  of  Haworth  from  Keighley  is  about  four  miles.  The  road 
ascends  the  whole  way,  the  traveller  havii^  on  his  right  a  bedc 
(stream)  flowing  down  the  valley  in  which  the  town  of  Keighley  is 
situated.  The  weather,  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  was  intensely 
cold,  the  country  all  around  being  a  foot  deep  in  snow.  The  road, 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  frost,  was  exceediui>ly  slippery, 
and  our  walk,  therefore,  from  Keighley  to  Haworth  was  a  some- 
what laborious  one.  A  railway  was  then  in  course  of  construc- 
tion from  Keighley  to  Haworth,  and  has  since  the  time  of  our  visit 
been  opened.  My  friend  and  I  were,  however,  oot  permitted 
to  be  blessed  with  its  assistance,  and  so  had  painfully  to  clambcor 
along  the  frozen  road,  which  every  moment  increased  in  steepneea 
As  we  struggled  up  the  asoent  we  could  not  but  help  thinking  how 
often  the  Bronte  family  had  traversed  this  very  road,  hurrying  back 
from  Keighley,  bearing  home  with  them  in  triumph  what  was  a 
precious  treasure  to  them,  viz.,  some  new  book  from  the  little  <ar- 
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culating  libiaiy  in  tiuti  small  town.  As  a  turn  of  the  road  suddenly 
Inou^t  into  view  the  small  quiet  figures  of  two  young  ladies  clad 
in  mourning,  one  almost  started,  thinking,  "Surely  these  must 
'  indeed  be  they !"  But,  alas !  it  is  now  twelve  years  since  Charlotte 
BroDte  traversed  fliis  road  for  the  last  time,  and  nigher  twenty  since 
the  three  Broute  sisters  trod  it  in  company.  It  was  indeed  to  us  a 
saddening  thought  that  every  member  of  that  gifted  Bront«  family 
Las  died  without  leaving  a  single  lineal  descendant,  so  that,  save 
for  the  poesession  of  their  works — which  are  left  as  a  precious  herit- 
age to  us  from  them — the  whole  fomily  has  disappeared  &om 
amongst  us  as  completely  as  if  they  bad  never  existed. 

The  people  whom  we  pass  on  the  road  stare  hard  at  us,  as  though 
strangers  were  a  rarity  in  this  part.  Each  passer-by,  we  notice, 
instead  of  shoes  or  boots,  wears  wooden  clc^,  which  clank  noisily  as 
he  proceeds  on  his  way.  The  sky  overhead  looked  heavy  and  threat. 
ening ;  whilst  in  every  direction,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were 
hills  upon  hills  of  sullen  ouUine.  By  the  time  tiie  traveller  has 
accomplished  two  of  the  four  miles  which  intervene  between 
Keigbley  and  Haworth,  he  sees  the  villa^  of  which  he  is  in  quest, 
light  before  him.  At  first  sight  Haworth  seems  literally  to  be 
situated  amongst  the  clouds,  for  the  village  stands  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  which  is  crowned  at  the  top  by  the  village  church.  From 
the  very  back  of  the  church  rise  the  wild  moors — the  clouds  and 
moors  seeming  in  truth  almost  to  merge  themselves  in  one  at  the 
back  of  the  sacred  edifice.  For  a  short  time  the  road  takes  a  sudden 
turn  and  the  traveller  loses  sight  of  Haworth.  Anon,  however,  the 
village  again  comes  in  s^ht,  the  beck  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
and  the  foot  of  the  village  street  is  reached. 

The  village  is  built  on  the  sides  of  an  exceedingly  steep  hill- 
in  places  nearly  perpendicular — up  which  we  slowly  climb.  At  the 
top  of  the  street  stands  the  church,  shortly  before  reaching  whidi 
the  ascent  really  becomes  appalling — amply  sufficient,  we  apprehend, 
to  tax  the  endurance  of  even  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  Wd 
perceived,  as  we  passed  the  post-office,  that  visitors  were  now  ex- 
pected at  Hawortb,  for  in  the  little  window  were  copies  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  works;  those  of  her  sisters  ;  Mrs.  Qaskell's  "Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  ;"  also  photographs  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bront«i,  and 
oi  the  church  and  parsonage.  At  lengtii  the  top  of  the  village 
sljeet  is  gained.  The  road  suddenly  widening  here,  the  visitor 
enters  an  open  smce  or  oblong,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
4^uTch,  and  closely  abutting  upon  it  are  the  schools,  the  sexton's 
bouse,  and  two  or  three  Rxcellent  inns.  Dinner  having  been  ordered 
at  the  "  Black  Bull" — ^he  inn  patronised,  alas!  too  frequently  by 
Knuwell,  the  gifted  and  only  brother  of  the  Bronte  family — we  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  church.  u.,.,i,zai:>vCooylL 
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The  sexton,  a  fiDe,  handsome  man,  of  perhaps  five-and-thirty 
years  of  ^e,  showed  us  over  the  church.  Unlike  most  eicerones  of 
his  class,  vho  immediately  the  visitor  enters  hegio  their  sing-song, 
cut-and-diied,  monotonous  account  of  each  object  of  interest,  this 
man  waited  to  be  questioned,  and  when  questioned,  answered  the 
various  inquiries  we  put  to  him,  quietly  and  well. 

The  church  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  it  is  an  ugly,  puritanical 
building,  without  any  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty  of  any 
sort.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  clerk's  seat  are  all  j^aced  one 
above  the  other,  thus  forming  what  the  extreme  High-Church  party, 
in  derision,  call  "a  three-decker."  This  expression  of  contempt 
has — if  I  am  not  in  error — only  been  in  use  for  a  very  few  years, 
yet  an  evidence  of  the  spread  of  civilisation  may  be  found  in  the 
&ct  that  the  sexton  at  once  made  use  of  this  expression  in  pointing 
out  to  us  the  obnoxious  article  of  church  furniture.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  mean  in  appearance.  The  pews  are  of  black  oak,  the 
only  noteworthy  £act  about  them  being  that  the  names  of  the  occu- 
pants are  painted  up  in  white  letters,  instead  of  being  written 
upon  a  card  as  more  usually  is  the  cose.  The  accommodation  they 
afiord  is  also  calculated  to  a  nicety ;  for  example,  in  one  pew  is 
painted  up,  "  This  pew  contains  8J  sittings." 

Proceeding  towards  the  east  end  of  the  church,  our  attention  is 
attracted  by  a  neat  mural  tablet  erected  within  the  communion 
railing.  This  tablet  is  of  white  Carrara  marble,  on  a  ground  of 
dove-coloured  marble,  with  a  cornice  surmounted  by  an  ornamental 
pediment.  Between  the  brackets  which  support  the  tablet  is  in- 
scribed the  sacred  monogram,  "  I.  H.  S,"  in  old  English  letters. 
This  tablet  bears  the  following  inscription  in  Boman  letters ;  tho 
initials  are,  however,  in  old  English  : — 

••  IN  MEMORY  OP 

Ulbia,  Wite  of  tho  Jter.  F.  BboktB,  A.B.,  Uinutiar  of  Hawoith, 

She  di«d  Sept.  l£th,  ISSl,  in  ths  SBth  jtw  o(  her  (««. 

AlBoof 

MiBiA,  their  Daughter, 

Who  died  H*y  6tb,  182S,  in  the  I2th  jeix  of  her  age. 

Alwof 

Eui.kuvs,  their  Deugbtcr, 

Who  died  June  lEth,  1S3S,  in  the  llthTnrof  hsrige. 

Patkick  BiumrxLL,  their  Son, 

Who  died  Sepb  Si,  181S,  aged  31  jean. 

Alw>  ot 

EmLT  Jabb,  their  Daughter, 

Who  di«l  Deo.  1»,  1848,  aged  30 t**^.,,,,,,,,  ,,  GoOtjIf 
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Alwof 

Ahmb,  Ui«r  Daughter, 

Who  died  IU7  28tb,  IStS,  aged  29  y^ta. 

She  WM  buried  it  the  Old  ChuMb,  Surboraufth. 

AtMOf 

CHi.BLOTrE,theirIhiughteT,  Wifsof  theBer.  A.  B.  Nicholls,  B.A. 
She  died  March  Slat,  16S5,  in  the  S9th  year  of  her  age. 

'  Ibea^gof  death  i(  ail],  aed  the  Etrengtb  of  aiii  is  the  law ;  hut  thanks  be  toOod, 
irho  giveth  ua  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jeana  Cliriat.' — 1  Cub.  xv.  66,  67." 

Since  this  tablet  was  first  erected,  in  April,  1858,  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Bronte,  the  father,  and  sole  survivor  of  Ma  family,  has  also  been 
borne  to  his  rest.     He  died  in  the  spring  of  1861,  aged  85  years. 

The  sexton,  who  is  the  son  of  the  former  sexton,  who  presided 
during  Charlotte's  life,  was  bom  at  Haworth,  and  hajs  lived  there 
all  his  days. 

"  Yes,  he  knew  every  one  of  the  Bronte  family  well.  No,  they 
didn't  visit  much  among  the  people  in  the  village.  They  were 
fonder  of  taking  long  walks  by  themselves  on  the  moors.  Many  a 
time,  sir,  have  I  seen  them,  along  with  their  dogs,  going  up  that 
path,"  pointing,  as  he  spoke,  to  a  narrow  foot-road  crossing  the 
churchyard,  and  ascending  at  once  onto  the  sweeping,  snow.covered 
moors.  "Yes,  Emily  (Ellis  Bell)  was  very  reserved.  Anne  was 
the  loveliest,  sir.  Whenever  they  were  baking  at  the  parsonage, 
she  always  took  care  to  make  me — I  was  a  little  lad,  then,  you 
know,  sir — an  apple  pasty ;  or,  if  she  couldn't  make  me  one,  then 
she  would  give  me  a  handful  of  raisins,  or  something  of  that 
sort." 

"  Did  you  know  Branwell  V  said  I. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  knew  him  well,  too." 

' '  Was  he  not  very  clever  1" 

* '  That  he  was,  sir  I  I'll  give  you  an  instance  of  it.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I've  seen  him  do  often  and  often.  I  have  seen  him  take 
two  quills,  one  in  each  hand,  and  write  two  letters  at  once  on  two 
different  subjects,  whilst  some  one  kept  talking  to  him.  He  wrote 
just  as  easily  with  the  left  hand  as  with  the  right.  The  way  he 
first  began  to  write  with  both  hands,  he  told  me,  was  this.  One 
day  he  was  at  a  railway.station,  and  he  wanted  very  much  to  get 
two  letters  written  before  the  train  came  np,  and  it  occurred  to  Mm 
that  he  might  as  well  write  them  both  at  once.  He  tried,  and 
found  he  could  do  it  quite  well." 

"Did  you  know  Ur.  Nicholls,  the  curate,  who  married  Ckar. 
lotte  Bronte  V  asked  my  friend. 

"Yes;  I  knew  him  well.  A  nice  man  he  was.  Quiet,  you 
know,  but  very  kind,  and  a  real  good  hard- worker." 

"  How  long  was  Mr.  Nicholls  at  Haworth|?'',„.,i:,,Gooylc 
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"  Why,  altogether,  he  was  here  for  about  seventeen  yean. 
Ten  years  he  was  here  afore  he  married  Mias  Bronte,  and  about 
seven  years  afterwards.  Four  months  after  Mr.  Bronte  died  he 
went  away." 

"Did  he  apply  for  the  living  after  Mr.  Bronte's  death  1"  we 
asked. 

"Yes;  he  did,  sir,"  answered  the  sexton;  "but  he  didn't 
get  it." 

"  But  surely,"  said  we,  "having  been  curate  here  for  seventeen 
years  of  his  life,  having  known  the  Bronte  family  so  long,  and 
having  married  Charlotte  Bionte,  he  was  the  most  suitable  peraoQ 
to  have  been  appointed." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  sir,"  responded  the  sexton; 
"  but  all  I  know  is,  be  sent  in  his  application  to  the  trustees,  and 
hearing  there  was  going  to  be  some  opposition  to  him,  be  with- 
draw it." 

"Mrs.  Gaskell  was  also  here,  was  she  not?"  inquired  my 
friend. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  sexton,  "  she  was  here ;  but  we  don't 
like  her  nor  yet  her  book.  She  says  something  about  us  folk 
tikat  Isn't  true.     We  think  her  book's  libellous." 

So  talking,  he  showed  us  the  communion-pew,  in  front  of  which 
Charlotte  ^ontewas  married,  and  under  which  she  now  lies  buried, 
almost  on  the  very  spot  where  Eer  feet  must  have  stood  during  the 
performance  of  the  m&rriage  rite.  All  the  family,  also,  except 
Anne,  are  buried  close  beside  her.  The  sexton  then  pointed  out  to 
ua  the  Bronte  pew,  which  is  close  before  the  altar,  and  especially 
showed  us  where  she  (Charlotte)  used  to  sit. 

"  She  was,"  he  ,8fud,  "  very  little,  and  had  a  footstool  for  her 
feet.  Yes,  the  pew  was  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  when  they 
sat  in  it.  Ah,  sir,"  continued  the  sexton,  "  I  once  saw  Thackeray 
and  an  American,  who,  they  tell  me,  is  a  great  man  over  there, 
called  Emerson,  and  Miss  Maitineau,  and  Miss  Bronte,  all  sitting  in 
that  pew,  one  Sunday.  Thackeray  and  Emerson  came  to  visit  Miss 
Bnmte  for  a  day  or  two,  that  was  how  they  all  sat  there  on  the 
Sunday." 

"What  a  brilliant  array  of  talent  did  not  this  little  pew  in 
Haworth  Church  contain  that  Sunday  !"  thought  we ;  and  then  we 
felt  sorrowful  as  we  recollected  that  the  two  most  illustrious  of  its 
occupants  are  now  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

Next  the  sexton  took  ua  to  the  vestry,  to  show  us  Charlotte 
Bronte's  marri^e  register,  in  which  we  saw  the  signatures  of  Mr. 
NicboUs  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  "  signed  in  the  presence  of  us, 
Ellen  Nussey  and  Margaret  Wooler,"  The  fonner  of  these  two 
witnesses  is,  we  may  here  mention,  the  original  of  the  dutncter  of 
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Caroline  Belttotu,  in  "  Shirley ;"  the  latter  was  Miss  Brocte's  old 
Bchoolmistreaa  aod  attached  &ieikd  through  life. 

Having  duly  inscribed  our  names  in  the  visitora'-book,  which, 
ve  noticed,  contained  the  names  of  peiBons  &om  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  we  were  taken  out  of  the  church  into  the  cburohyaid, 
and  shown  the  grave  of  old  Tabby,  the  faithful  servant,  for  thirty 
years,  of  the  Bronte  family,  and  who  loved  each  member  of  that 
family  with  a  mother's  love.  Her  grave  is  immediately  in  front  of 
the  panonage-house,  wiach  faces  down  upon  tbe  church.  It  is  a 
plain  house,  of  two  stories  in  height,  and  is  built  of  grey  stone,  in 
tbe  most  subattuitial  maimer,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the 
fierce  wintry  blasts  which  swe^  down  upon  it  from  the  desolate 
moors.  The  house  is  roofed  with  stone  slabs,  as  tbe  wind  would 
easUy  strip  off  any  ordinary  covering  of  tiles,  A  small  garden,  con- 
taining a  few  shrubs,  lies  in  front  of  the  house,  separating  it  from 
the  graveyard. 

Tbe  present  incumbent  of  Haworth  has,  with  execrably  bad 
taste,  removed  the  plain,  old-iashk>ned  house- windows  which  existed 
during  the  Brontes'  time,  and  has  substituted  large,  bran-new 
plate-glasa  ones,  of  the  most  apjwoved  Recent-street  couBtruction. 
Anything  more  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  surround, 
ings  than  are  these  plate-glass  windows  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
Everything  else  about  thu  housfr— <^wEr^  excepting  those  un£>rtu- 
nate  plate-glass  windows— 1(9  in  unison  with  the  wierd,  desolate 
scene  which  surrounds  the  parsonage. 

Standing  near  Tabby's  grave  a  very  fine  view  may  be  obtained 
of  the  hills  and  moors  which  surround  Uie  churchyard  on  every  side. 
The  parsonage-house  apparently  consists  of  two  rooms,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  door.  We  aay  "apparently  conaisls,"  for  we  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  it^— the  present  incumbent  sternly  refusing  to  admit 
a  single  visitor,  or  to  permit  one,  even  for  an  instant,  to  peer  into 
that  &mily  sitting-room  of  the  Brontes,  wherein  were  written  works 
which  have  conferred  immortal  lustre  upon  this  incumbent's  present 
residence,  and  which  will  live  long  after  he  himself  has  mouldered 
down  to  dust,  and  bis  bran-new  window-frames  have  rotted  to 
decay. 

The  room  on  our  right  (standing  as  we  at  present  are,  with  our 
backs  to  the  church,  and  facing  the  parsonage-house),  was  Mr. 
Bronte's  study ;  that  to  our  left  was  the  &mily  sitting-room,  in 
which  Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  "Jane  Eyre,"  "  Shirley," 
**  Villette,"  "  The  Professor,"  &c. ;  in  which  Emily  Bronte  penned 
her  strai^ely  powerful  "  Wuthering  Heights  ;"  and  in  which  the 
gentle  Anne  Bronte  composed  "  Agnes  Qrey,"  and  "  The  Tenant 
of  Wildfell  Hall."  In  that  room  every  evening,  as  the  clock  stmck 
nine,  all  needlework,  sewing,  &c,  were  put  aside,vsod'1}te  three 
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sieters  vere  accustomed  to  read  aloud  to  eadt  other  their  yaiions 
works,  aod  then  to  criticiae  them.  Mod;  a  plan  for  the  future  vaa 
mooted  in  that  room,  and  after  death  had  taken  those  dear  sisters 
from  her,  whom  Charlotte  had  "  loved  and  lost  awhile,"  she,  the 
sole  survivor,  used  sadly  to  pace  this  room  in  the  evening,  thinking 
mournfully  of  those  sisterly  voices  that  were  stilled  for  ever  in 
death,  but  which  at  that  evening  hour  had  been  accustomed  to 
discuss  in  it  plans,  alas !  never  to  be  realised  on  earth.  Ofttimfis, 
till  far  on  into  the  night,  Charlotte  Bronte  paced  that  room  in  s 
very  agony  of  tears,  listening  shudderingly  to  the  wind  from  the 
deeolato  moors,  soughing  and  moaning  outside,  till  she  verily 
believed  t^at  the  voices  of  her  dead  sisters  could  be  heard  at  the 
door.  "Who  does  not  recognise  in  these  facts  the  suggestion  of 
that  famous  passage  in  "Jane  Eyre,"  in  which  Jane  hears  the 
voice  of  Bochester  calling  to  her,  although  he  was  in  reality  many 
miles  away  t  This,  then,  is  the  room  which,  we  believe  and  trust, 
most  men  would  look  upon  as  almost  consecrated  ground,  and  would 
regard  the  maintaining  of  it  in  its  original  state  in  the  light 
of  a  sacred  trust ;  but  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wade,  the  present 
incumbent  of  Haworth,  to  our  mind,  desecrates  with  his  plate- 
glass  windows !  The  'window  above  the  front  door  was  that 
of  the  Bronte  nursery.  The  iraai  of  the  house  looks,  as  we  have 
said  already,  down  upon  the  church  ajid  village ;  the  back  door  of 
it  opens  at  oqce  upon  the  desolato  moors,  which  stretdi  away 
uninterruptedly  to  Buml^,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles. 

Before  finally  qmtting  the  churchyard,  the  sexton  showed  us  the 
grave  of  that  parishioner  of  whom  Charlotte  Bronte  used  to  tell  the 
following  story.  It  seems  that  he  was  a  very  sleuth-hound  after 
money,  had  been  unusually  successful  in  all  his  commercial  enterprises 
during  his  life,  and  shortly  before  he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness, 
had — though  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  health — 
insured  his  life.  Only  a  few  months  elapsed  after  his  performing 
thia  prudential  act  before  he  was  struck  down  by  illneBs,  It  was 
soon  clear  to  the  village  doctor  that  his  patient's  days  were 
numbered,  but  the  worthy  M.D.  felt  some  reluctance  in  communi- 
cating this  direful  intelligence  to  the  sick  man.  At  length,  how- 
ever, with  as  much  delicacy  aa  possible,  the  doctor  mustered  up 
coura^  enough  to  acquaint  his  patient  with  hiB  real  state.  The 
dying  man,  on  hearing  the  news — inetoad  of  being  overwhelmed 
with  dismay,  as  his  informant  had  expected — nearly  jumped  out  of 
bed  with  excitement,  exclaiming  triumphantly,  "  ^  Jingo  I  I  shall 
do  the  insurance  company  j  I  always  was  a  lucky  fellow !"  An 
amused  mspectioQ  of  the  grave  of  this  Haworth  hero  concluded  our 
visit  to  the  church,  and  we  thereupon  proceeded  to  tiie  "Black 
Bull,"  to  discuss  dinner.  i  nizKi^vGooylc 
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On  eDteiing  that  comfortable  hostelry,  ve  were  informed  by  the 
attendant  damsel  that  we  were  to  be  regaled  upon  a  joint  of  roast 
beef,  which,  she  said,  had  been  roasting  all  that  "  nooning,"  i.e. 
forenoon.  The  "Black  Bull"  is  the  (^ief  inn  at  Hawotth,  and, 
truth  to  tell,  is  a  most  comfortable  house  of  refreshment  for  both 
man  and  beast.  The  viands  are  excellent,  the  attendance  good,  and 
the  charges  moderate.  Being  ushered  into  the  comfortable  parlour 
— its  bright  Sre  and  crimson  hangings  contrasting  pleasantly  with 
the  snow  outside — we  were  shown  a  comfortable,  old-fashioned, 
round  arm-chair,  in  which  our  landlady  told  us  that  Branwell 
Bronte  had  often  sat,  and  often  sat,  alas  1  too  long. 

Mrs.  Oaskell,  in  her  ' '  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  stated  that  one 
reason  of  Branwell  Erontii'a  having  so  early  contracted  those  habits 
of  intoxication  which  blighted  his  career,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
&ct,  that  when  a  traveller  for  a  commercial  house  came  to  stay  at 
HaworLh  for  the  night,  and  complained  of  the  dulness  of  the  place, 
the  host  of  the  "  Black  Bull ' '  would  then  send  up  to  the  parsonage, 
"  with  the  traveller's  compliments,"  and  beg  Mr,  Branwell  to  come 
down  to  the  inn  and  spend  an  hour  or  two  there.  The  sexton,  how- 
ever, informed  us  that  tbis  statement  was  quite  untrue.  "  Mrs. 
Qaskell,"  said  he,  "  went  too  far  there."  llie  host  of  the  "  Black 
Bull"  had  never  thus  sent  for  Branwell  J  "for,"  as  the  sexton  ob- 
served grunly,  "  he  (Branwell)  never  wanted  no  sending  for,  he 
went  fast  enough  of  himself" 

After  dinner  at  the  "Black  Bull," "we  resolved  to  take  a  walk 
upon  the  mo(»s,  although  they  were  more  than  a  foot  deep  in  snow. 
Crossing,  therefore,  the  churchyard,  we  struck  into  the  narrow  path 
which  ascends  from  it  on  to  the  moors,  and  up  which,  the  sexton 
told  us,  the  Bronte  family,  and  their  dogs,  had  so  often  passed 
befjre  us.  The  path  is  at  first  narrow,  ascending  between  two 
stone  walls.  An  evidence  of  the  bleakness  of  the  place,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  trees,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  stiles  which 
cross  this  path  are  made  of  flat  slabs  of  stone.  Not  a  single 
wooden  one  could  we  see.  Not  the  least  change  has  taken  place  in 
this  road  since  the  Bronte  girls  last  swept  up  it,  nigh  twenty  years 
ago.  Proceeding  perhaps  two  hundred  yards  along  this  path,  we 
reached  a  point  where  another  road  struck  off  to  the  right.  Pre. 
euming  that  this  would  lead  us  right  out  on  to  the  moors,  we  fol- 
lowed it,  and,  sure  enough,  after  two  minutes  scrambling,  we  found 
ourselves  right  out  on  the  wide  spreading  moors,  and  were  looking 
down — despite  its  elevated  position — upon  Haworth  Church,  which 
lay  dir^tly  at  our  feet.  The  appearance  presented  by  this  wide- 
spreading,  snow-covered  expanse  of  wild  moorland,  stretching  away 
and  away  in  a  west>notth-we6t  direction,  in  unbroken  continuity, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  wa^  very  stjiking.     The  wind  blew 
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acroBS  til  836  moors  on  that  Januaiy  winter's  day,  fiercely,  coldly, 
but  right  gloriously.  As  it  burned  past,  its  music  thrilled  us 
and  made  us  feel  Btrong  with  a  reinforced  Btrength.  As  we  felt 
our  veins  tingle  under  its  life-giving  influence,  we  ceased  to  wonder 
why  a  girl  of  Emily  Bronte's  temperameat  found  her  only  enjoy- 
ment in  life  to  consist  in  taking  long  solitary  walks  on  these  moors, 
and  that  when  separated  from  them  she  sickened  and  pined 
away.  To  her,  the  smallest  sprig  of  heather  on  these  moors  was 
more  beautiful  than  the  &irest  flower.  When  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bronte 
first  came  to  Haworth,  be  used  also  to  take  long  walks  on  these 
moors,  and  often  saw  eagles  sweeping  "  in  their  pride  and  ample 
pinion  "  across  tiiem,  seeking  for  their  prey.  No  eagles  now  are 
ever  seen,  for  in  truth  many  a  long  year  has  elapsed  since  IVq  last 
one  sailed  majestically  away.  Wading  often  knee-deep  in  snow, 
we  struggled  on  against  the  mighty  wind  unUl  we  reached  a  pin- 
nacle of  rock,  placed  on  the  crest  of  one  of  the  undulations  of  the 
moors,  and  commanding  a  wide^spreadii^  view  of  the  whole  country 
around  for  many  miles.  Somewhere  on  these  moors,  about  two 
miles  fi:om  Haworth,  are  certain  falls  of  water,  which  were  a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  Brontes,  and  which,  by  common  consent,  now 
receive  the  name  of  the  "  Bronte  Falls."  We  should  have  much 
liked  to  have  visited  them,  but,  as  our  ideas  of  their  whereabouts 
were  none  of  the  clearest,  as,  moreover,  the  snow-covered  moors 
stretched  around  us  for  miles,  ond  as,  finally,  the  darkness  of  a 
wintry  January  afternoon  was  fast  beginning  to  close  around  ue,  we 
were  compelled,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  give  up  our  idea  and 
retrace  our  steps.  We  contrived  this  time  to  make  our  descant 
from  the  moors  so  as  to  come  down  upon  the  back  of  Hawortb 
Parsonage.  In  so  doing,  we  got,  through  a  hollow  in  the  moors, 
such  a  glorious  glimpse  of  Haworth  Church  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
have  called  "  very  precious." 

We  were  rejoiced  to  see,  on  reaching  the  back  of  the  parsonage, 
that  it  is  left  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  when  the  Brontes  occu. 
pied  the  house.  No  hideous  new  windows  spoil  the  effect  of  its 
weather-worn  walls,  scarred  and  marked  as  they  are  by  the  tem- 
pests and  storms  of  the  last  hundred  years.  There  we  could  still 
see  the  old  kitchen  in  which  the  Bronte  girls  in  their  childhood  had 
so  often  sat ;  in  which,  when  grown  up,  they  performed  their  regular 
round  of  household  duties ;  in  which  poor  faithful  old  Tabhy,  their 
servant,  ministered  for  so  many  years  to  their  wants,  and  *'  did  the 
duty  which  lay  nearest  her,"  in  the  place  God  put  her. 

These  musings  of  ours  were,  however,  compelled  to  be  cut  short 
hy  the  recollection  of  the  &ct  that  we  had  but  an  hour-and-a-half 
left  wherein  to  walk  the  four  miles  which  intervene  between  Ha- 
worth and  Ee^hley,  and  to  catch  at  Keighley^the  njtum  up-trun 
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to  Lotidoii.  My  friend  and  I,  therefore,  hastily  descended  the  elip- 
pcry,  perpendicular  village  street,  aAd  tamed  our  backs  reluctantly 
upon  ^e  home  of  the  Brontes.  And  as,  amid  the  fast-gathering 
darkness  of  that  winter's  night,  -we  walked  back  to  KeigUey,  we- 
thought  sadly  of  those  lights  of  genius  that  had  burned  so  brightly 
— only  a  few  short  years  ago — in  that  lone  parsonage-house,  situ- 
ate amongst  the  solitary  hills,  but  whose  radiance  has  now  been 
quenched  f9r  ever  in  the  awfdl  silence  and  still  darker  night  of 
Death! 

W.  H.  Cooke,  B.A.    - 
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That  the  development  of  a  taste  for  manly  exercises  has  conduced 
to  a  (I..aiiiiition  of  certain  habits  of  excess,  is  a  point  that  barely 
admits  of  argument,  so  conclusive  are  the  proofs  that  might  be 
brought  forward  !^in  favour  of  such  a  proposition.  Our  danger  is 
now  more  on  the  side  of  undue  attention  to  athletic  sports  to  the 
neglect  of  equally  or  more  important  ol^ecta ;  and  we  are  not  sur- 
pfised  to  find  strenuous  opposition  started  by  intellectual  and  clever 
-observers  to  the  increasing  deeire  that  is  exhibited  to  perform  and 
witness  feats  of  strength  and  agility,  which  have  more  of  their 
attraction  in  mere  difficulty  and  danger  than  in  any  healthful  and 
satisfactory  result.  After  all,  it  is  perhaps  but  little  known  what 
the  word  "  gymnastics  "  really  means,  and  it  would  be  very  wrong 
4o  judge  of  the  value  of  athletic  exercises  by  the  "  theatrical  gym- 
nasties  " — for  such  they  may  be  called — that  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  at  the  present  time.  Truly  might  an  observer  of  a  man  walking 
on  a  ceiling,  or  bending  backwards  from  a  chair  on  to  the  floor, 
exclaim,  "  What  is  the  good  of  all  this }" 

It  is  well  to  admire  the  wonderful  nerve  that  must  be  present 
in  the  man  who  walks  a  rope  over  the  great  cataract,  and  the  euei^ 
And  endurance  necessary  to  run  eleven  miles  m  an  hour,  or  turn  in- 
numerable somersaults.  These  axe,  however,  not  true  gymnastics ; 
they  axe  the  amusement  of  an  hour,  and  tend  to  no  advanb^, 
mental  or  physical.  No  one  has  more  fully  recognised  the  defects 
of  such  entertainments  than  the  professed  gymnast  himself,  and  ' 
methods  without  end  have  been  devised  to  avoid  any  evils  arising 
from  the  study  of  athletic  sports,  and  to  obtain  the  real  benefits 
which,  without  doubt,  are  associated  with  their  proper  employ- 
ment. The  simple  signification  of  the  word  "gymnastics"  (naked) 
would  embrace  all  employment  or  exercise  indulged  in  whilst  un- 
-dressed  or  slightly  clothed ;  and  although  modern  lexicographers 
would  &il  in  thus  explaining  the  term,  it  is  quite  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  original  word.  Tliis  is  not,  however,  to  our  mind,  quite 
a  sufficiently  precise  definition,  and  for  this  reason  :  mere  exercise, 
if  taken  voluntarily  by  an  individual,  in  almost  all  cases  resolves 
itself  into  en  use  of  certain  muscles  and  organs  which  are  already 
in  a  healthy  and  strong  condition.  It  does  not,  as  a  rule,  tend  to 
the  general  development  of  the  organisation,  and  the  improvwnent 
of  any  deficiencies.  A  cricketer  is  not,  as  a  rule,  fond  of  racing, 
nor  a  swimmer  of  pedestrianism.  Each  takes  his  exercise  in  hu 
«wo  way,  but  fails  often  in  producing  a  general  healthy  result. 

Exercises  have  therefore  been  divided  into  two  classes— rwrwHw 
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and  lystematiaed.  It  is  tbe  latter  division  that  more  prc7)erl7  comes 
nnder  tbe  term  gymnastics,  or,  to  put  a  shorter  and  yet  equally 
expressive  translation,  we  would  say  that  gymnastics  are  exercises 
"for  their  own  sake."  Taken  in  this  light,  therefore, it  is  a  matter 
of  great  interest  to  see  bow  such  exercise  iDfluences  the  body,  and 
how  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  such  employment.  That 
the  blood  is  the  source  of  nourishment  to  the  entire  body  will  be 
admitted,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  where  the  circulation  of 
this  fluid  is  carried  out  to  the  greatest  degree,  extra  development 
must  ensue.  Exercise  of  any  portion  of  the  body  increases  the 
circulation,  and  thus  adds  to  its  development. 

This  exercise  should  be  so  reflated  that  the  phytigae  may  be 
uniformly  advanced  and  strengthened,  at  the  same  time  so  appor. 
tioned  that  exhaustion  and  fatigue  may  not  occur.  Beally  sound 
physiological  training  would  embrace  both  these  points,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  hurtful  practices  in  connection 
with  this  preparation  for  powerfol  exertion  have  latterly  been  dis- 
carded. 

Mr.  Maclaren  has  published  an  excellent  work  on  the  "  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Training,"  in  which  very  sound  principle  are 
enunciated  and  most  valuable  advice  given ;  and  although  there 
are  yet  remaining  some  defects  in  regard  to  one  or  two  matters,  it 
is  without  doubt  the  beet  guide  for  anyone  wishing  to  attidn 
atbletic  power  and  muscular  tonicity. 

Phiffiical  education  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  value  to 
mankind,  not  only  as  far  as  its  own  direct  influence  is  concerned  on 
the  health  and  natural  existence,  but  aa  an  adjunct  to  mentnl 
■  advancement  and  culture.  The  old  motto,  "  mena  «ana  in  corpora 
lano,"  so  often  repeated  in  our  schoolrooms,  is  but  too  lightly 
thought  of  in  many  modem  systems  of  education,  and  their  relation, 
ship  is  overlooked  by  many  parents  in  their  anxiety  for  extra 
talented  and  precocious  o£&pring.  And,  further,  if  it  is  granted 
that  physical  education  is  advantageous,  perhaps  to  some  even  as 
important  as  mental  culture,  it  should  not  be  left  to  chance,  but  a 
special  scientific  training  should  be  employed  S3numetrically  to 
develope  each  portion  of  that  exceedingly  compound  machine — the 
human  body. 

Our  present  systems  of  gymnastics,  as  generally  carried  out,  do 
not  deal  sufficiently  in  these  general  principles,  and,  like  the  drill 
to  which  the  raw  recruit  is  nndeviatingly  submitted,  reganlless  of 
individual  peculiarities,  so  we  find  certain  systems,  and  exercises 
automatically  performed  and  religiously  adh^ed  to  in  our  public 
schools  and  gymnasia.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 
necessity  there  is  to  individualise  each  pupil  in  the  course  of 
I^yBical  tuition ;   and  fliere  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  is 
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the  absence  of  this  careful  selection  of  charact^,  constitution,  and 
strength,  that  causes  eo  much  reasonable  antagonism  to  the  more 
geoenil  encouragement  of  athletic  sports  in  our  rising  generation. 
'"To  go  into  training "  should  mean  "  to  live  a  healthy  life,"  and 
nothing  more.  Each  boy  and  girl  ought  to  be  led  to  look  upon 
this  condition  as  the  natural  one  of  bis  or  her  existence,  and  not  to 
regard  it  as  a  task  irksome,  self-denying,  and  extraordinary.  That 
which  is  hard  work  to  (me  man  is  always  easy  employment  to 
another,  and  it  must  become  injurious  to  one  or  other  of  them  if 
their  energies  axe  equally  taxed. 

There  are  two  forms  of  gymnastics  now  in  vogue,  and  by  this 
menus  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  apportion  exercises  to  icdi- 
vidii.ila.  The  division  into  " heavy  exercises,"  or  "gymnastics," 
and  "l^ht  exercises,"  or  "calisthenics,"  is  a  modem  improve- 
ment, and  by  careful  selection  and  admixture,  it  is  quite  feasible 
to  benefit  the  weakest  invalid,  and  also  to  add  to  the  muscular 
power  of  a  strong  man. 

Then  the  systems  are  divided,  further,  into  rational  gymnastics, 
wbich  require  no  instruments  at  all.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
«f  "Ling's  System"  and  the  "  Dio  Lewis  System,"  in  ^hich 
minor  appliances  are  brought  to  bear,  and  certain  arrangements 
«ntercd  into,  by  which  opposite  strength  is  brought  into  play 
as  an  antagonistic  power.  That  the  pupils  of  either  of  these 
systems  will  ever  become  entitled  to  the  term  "gymnasts,"  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  their  constitution,  physical  build,  and  per- 
severance ;  but  that  immense  hygienic  benefits  may  reasonably  be 
expected,  even  to  the  most  delicate  and  fragile  form,  if  properly  and 
carefully  treated,  has  been  most  fully  proved.  What,  then,  are 
the  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  the  physical  education  of  out  youth  1 
and  bow  are  the  benefits  acknowledged  to  belong  to  such  instruction 
the  more  easily  and  certainly  to  be  obtained  t  In  considering  this 
matter,  the  ordinary  term  "training"  is  not  acknowledged  as  an 
example  of  physical  education.  "  The  French  language  in  twelve 
lessons"  would  not  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  any  scholastic 
arrangement,  and  therefore  we  cannot  accept  the  injurious  haste  and 
ex;ces6ive  exertion  necessary  to  brit^  a  body  into  a  given  condition 
within  a  certain  period  as  a  epecimen  of  our  discipline.  We  will 
point  out  hereafter  how  we  consider  "  training  "  acts  injuriously. 

Generalisations  are  dangerous,  more  especially  when  they  refer 
to  matters  affecting  our  body  and  life ;  and  as  no  two  beings  were 
ever  similar,  it  points  out  one  important  iact  at  the  start :  and  that 
is,  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  primaiy  examination 
of  young  persons  about  to  undertake  a  course  of  physical  education. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Lancet ' '  there  is  this  short  but  most 
interesting  sentence:— "While  exercise,  properly  eo  called,  tends 
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to  development  and  health,  ezoeesive  exertion  produces  debility  and 
decay."  In  a  report  irom  Deputy-Inspector-General  Bradford,  the 
Burgeon  in  charge  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  pub- 
liahed  in  the  "  Medical  Blue  Book  "  for  1864,  ve  have  this  state- 
ment : — "There  are,  moreover  (amongst  the  cadets)  always  some 
of  feeble  frame,  with  ill-developed  chests,  the  children,  probably, 
of  unhealthy  parents,  or  who  have,  in  hot  climates  or  elsewhere, 
been  the  Bubjectsofdiseaseoracddentdurii^^childhood.  It  iaoften 
found  to  be  necessary  to  exempt  such  from  the  gymnastic  exercises." 
Now  this,  to  our  mind,  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  object  of  such  a 
course  of  instruction.  The  regulated  amount  and  character  of  work 
should  be  apportioned  to  these  very  feeble,  ill-developed  youths ; 
for  if  gymnastics  or  calisthenics  are  the  beneficial  and  curative 
agentfi  which  we  suppose,  here  are  the  identical  subjects  for  opera- 
tion. What  more  rational  than  to  encoura^,  in  instances  such  as 
these,  the  careful  use  of  the  "  free  exercises  "  of  Schreber.  Take, 
for  example,  those  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  back. 
Shoulder-lifting,  raising  the  arms  sideways,  swinging  the  arms  back- 
watdt,  mbbing  the  hands  together  without  bending  the  elbows,  and 
numerous  other  simple  movements,  without  apparatus,  which  tend 
to  expand  and  develope  the  chest.  A  boy  is  not  breathing  freely : 
what  more  likely  to  encourage  freedom  of  lung-play  tban  this 
simple  motion :  "  Bend  the  body  sidewise  as  &r  as  possible,  with 
one  hand  on  the  side  of  the  chest  towards  which  you  are  beading, 
and  the  other  raised  and  placed  on  your  head.  Take  five  deep 
breathe  while  thus  placed."  Will  not  every  inspiratory  muscle  on 
that  side  be  put  in  force  and  exercised !  Must  not  deveiopment 
necessarily  ensue  1  If  five  breathe  cannot  be  taken,  three  may  ; 
for  it  is  essential  to  recollect  that  under  no  circumstances  the 
patient  should  be  allowed  to  become  tired. 

To  omit  eserdsee  altogether,  is  simply  to  leave  the  evil  alone  to 
progress  as  it  will,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  ignore  the  very 
essence  and  marrow  of  a  system  of  physical  education.  There  can 
he  no  condition  that  may  not  be  improved  more  or  less  by  careful 
passive  or  active  use.  It  is  in  this  very  particular  that  the  great 
advantages  of  the  "ring  exercises"  of  Dr.  Lewis  of  Boston,  stand  out 
^  prominently. 

There  can  he  no  chance  of  over.exertion  in  the  fairly  balanced 
strength  of  equally  matched  opponents.  As  be  bunself  has  said : 
"  If  a  man  were  as  strong  as  Samson,  he  would  find  in  the  use  of 
tiiese  simple  rings  with  another  mAn  of  equal  strength,  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  exert  his  utmost  strength  ^  while  the  frailest  child, 
Oigaged  with  his  fellow,  would  never  be  injured."  Such,  we  take 
it,  are  truly  hygienic  gymnastics. 

Another  most  important  consideration  in  the  teatt«r  of  physical 
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educatioD  ia  the  associatioD  there  is  betweeo  food  and  vork.  Here 
it  18  that  we  find  the  injury  has  arisen  in  the  regnlated  syetem  of 
training  that  has  been  so  long  in  use  amongst  professional  athletes. 
It  is  quite  true  that  exercise,  and  a  certain  form  of  diet,  will  reduce 
the  weight  of  a  man.  We  have  seen  this  carried  into  a  perfect 
fanaticism  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Banting,  who  formed  his  system  on 
this  principle,  but  was  yet  unmindful  of  the  great  £ict  that  ire. 
quently  in  redudi^  the  bulk  you  sacrifice  the  muscular  energy  and 
vital  force.  Both  in  training  and  in  the  reduction  of  obe^ty,  it  is 
one  tissue  and  one  substance  tiiat  is  to  be  affected — the  fat  must  be 
used  up  and  removed,  whilst  the  muscular  power  is  untouched. 
The  moment  you  interfere  with  that,  vital  force  diminishes,  and  you 
lose  ground  as  far  as  activity  and  strength  are  concerned.  The 
diet  for  a  man  in  training  should  be  sufficient  for  his  wants,  but  no 
more ;  it  should  be  so  apportioned  that  any  muscular  deficiencies 
are  made  up,  whilst  extraneous  deposits  already  existing  in  ihe 
system  are  used  by  the  extra  exertioa  indulged  in.  The  rules  of 
ordinary  hygiene  apply  here  exactly.  It  is  doubtless  this  mistaken 
notion  as  to  diet,  coupled  with  the  extraordinary  exercise  that  is  put 
upon  professional  men,  that  ultimately  tells  so  fatally  upon  them, 
and  shortenti  their  lives  in  the  manner  that  statistics  luive  proved. 

Fantomimists  and  acrobats  are  short-lived  people,  and  ^thoi^b, 
doubtless,  other  extravagances  and  temptations  assist  in  thus  pro- 
ducing an  evil  result,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  want  of 
sufficient  knowledge  as  to  the  relation  between  food  of  a  certain 
charact^  and  quantity,  and  exertion  of  a  severe  kind,  has,  in  many 
instances,  laid  the  foundation  of  disease,  and  been  the  primary 
cause  of  an  early  dissolution.  If,  then,  we  would  obtain  advant^e 
from  exertioa,  the  individual  requirements  of  food  and  support  need 
particular  attentioD.  Ferhaps  in  no  way  have  the  old  rules  of  diet 
been  so  erroneous  as  in  those  which  limit  the  supply  of  fluid. 
We  speak  now  as  to  guatUitj/,  and  not  as  to  quality.  A  certain 
waste  must  occur  during  excessive  exertion,  and  unleas  that  be 
BUl^lied  from  withotit,  the  fluids  of  the  body  are  interfered  with, 
producing,  doubtless,  a  reduction  in  we^ht,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
thickening  the  blood,  wasting  the  muscle  which  is  dependent  te  a 
great  extent  upon  fluid  fer  its  function,  and  deranging  the  entire 
organisation.  Again,  as  all  exertion  increases  respiration,  it 
becomes  an  important  matter  to  supply  a  proper  amoimt  of  fresh 
air.  For  this  reason  it  would  certainly  be  better  if  all  gymnastic 
exercises  were  tabea  in  the  open  air,  and  the  plan  of  building 
gymnasia  is  open  to  very  serious  and  strong  objections.  Should, 
however,  such  an  arrangement  be  necessary,  the  freest  ventilation 
shonld  be  insisted  on,  and  a  particular  freedom  £rom  dost  em&aoei. 
One  other  matter',  which  may  be  oonsideied  a  trivial  one,  and  yet 
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which  is  very  influential  for  good  or  evil,  is  the  clothing  that  is 
■worn  during  the  course  of  instruction.  Loose  flannel  clothes  are  in 
«very  way  suitahle,  and  particular]^  is  it  necessary  that  ample 
space  be  afforded  about  the  chest  and  shoulders. 

Although  to  some  minda  the  minutiie  of  fresh  air  and  suitable 
attire  may  seem  somewhat  overdrawn,  it  is  nevertheless  by  attention 
to  such  matters  that  evils  are  avoided,  and  benefits  enhanced,  if  not 
even  directly  produced.  We  see  this,  perhaps,  more  clearly  brought 
out  when  we  come  to  consider  the  effects  of  a  course  of  gymnastic 
instruction  on  a  body  of  men  like  those  in  our  army,  who  are,  as  far 
as  posdble,  subjected  to  similar  influences,  and  are,  in  one  common 
mass,  treated,  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  alike.  Relations  between  a 
military  life  and  the  employment  of  athletic  exercises  are  not  of 
recent  origin,  for  we  find  both  Greeks  and  Bomans  recognising  the 
advantages  that  accrue  from'  a  course  of  physical  education.  In 
some  matters  the  ancient  people  were  far  idiecui  of  us,  and  perhaps 
in  our  later  inventions  of  gunpowder  and  machinery  we  have  not 
derived  so  much  personal  advantage  as  at  first  sight  might  be 
supposed.  As  Englishmen,  we  have  certainly  been  very  much 
behind  in  these  matters,  for  it  is  within  a  very  recent  period  that  a 
system  of  gymnastics  has  formed  a  portion  of  the  soldier's  training, 
whilst  the  Swedish  apd  Prussian  armies  have  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  recognised  the  importance  of  such  an  education.  Suflice  it 
tb  say,  however,  that  now  a  systematic  course  of  gymnastics  is 
^one  through  by  every  recruit  in  the  British  army,  and  although 
perhaps  the  time  has  been  almost  too  short  to  obtain  any  very  satis- 
^factory  results  as  to  the  general  effects  of  this  education,  yet  it  may 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  many  instances.  We  cannot,  however, 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  soldiers  are  not  as  fine  a  body  of 
men  as  ihey  formerly  were,  that  they  cannot  withstand  the  hard, 
ships  and  fatigues  of  service  as  they  have  hitherto  dona.  It  may 
be  said  in  opposition  to  these  remarks  that  the  recruiting  system 
has  failed,  that  the  advance  of  commerce  and  increased  prosperity 
of  agricultural  and  other  pursuits  have  detained  the  better  class  of 
men  who  formerly  enlisted.  That  is  certainly  true ;  but  we  would 
take  as  our  stand  the  sick.roll  and  invaliding  lists,  and  we  would 
point  out  the  alarming  increase  in  men  who  are  found  unfit  for 
further  service  before  they  have  completed  their  third  year  of  mili- 
tary life — nay,  some  even  with  as  many  months ;  and  we  wovld 
ask.  How  has  it  arisen  1  If  this  three  months'  gymnastic  course  is 
of  the  benefit  we  imagine  it  should  be,  how  can  it  be  that  men  who 
have  been  through  it  break  down  so  shortly  after  t  Is  that  to  be 
blamed  to  the  constitution  of  the  men,  or  is  it  not  rather  more 
worth  our  while  to  look  into  the  way  in  which  our  military  gym- 
naatica  are  carried  out  ?  Is  there  that  careful  individual  s^ec 
21— J  s 
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tioD  that  BeemB  bo  essoitial  amongBt  a  body  of  men  T  After  ft 
lecruit  is  passed  fit  by  a  medical  man,  is  any  fiulher  notice  bestowed 
upon  him  %  We  understand  that  be  forms  one  of  a  squad  who 
perform  a  certain  routine  cout%  of  exercises,  and  having  "gono 
through,"  take  up  their  places  in  the  ranks.  Kules  are  undoubtedly 
framed  upon  the  soundest  principles,  and  with  the  best  objects,  but 
that  is  the  very  objection  we  have  at  starting.  We  would  wish  to 
see  more  individual  inspection  and  training,  and  less  of  formality 
and  regulation.  Mr.  Maclarea'a  book  is  doubtless  very  sound  and 
sensible,  but  we  would  do  away  as  much  as  possible  with  routino 
and  i^stem,  in  so  far  as  the  first  part  of  the  physical  education  is 
concerned ;  and  until,  by  careful  observation,  we  bad  obtuned  a 
number  of  similarly  constituted  £rames  and  constitutions  to  treat, 
we  would  rather  see  the  lighter  exercises  encouraged,  which,  as  fitr 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  are  rarely  given  in  our  military  gymnasia. 

Dr.  Farkes,  in  his  admirable  woik  on  "  Hygiene,"  dwells 
strongly  on  the  duties  of  the  ofiGcer  in  the  gymnasium,  and  if  his 
advice  were  stringently  followed  we  think  immense  benefits  would 
speedily  result.     This  paragraph  contains  the  soundest  advice  : — ■ 

"  One  very  important  part  in  gymnastic  trainiog  depends  on  the 
instructor.  A  good  instructor  varies  the  work  constantly,  and 
never  urges  a  man  to  undue  and  repeated'  exertion.  If  the  par. 
ticular  exercise  cannot  be  done  by  any  man,  it  should  be  left  for 

the  time The  grand  rule  for  an  instructor,  then,  is, 

change  of  work  and  tugicient  rut." 

We  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  many  of  our  large  gymnasia  tha 
principle  of  "  kill  or  cure  "  has  obtained  some  footing,  and  that  too 
much  sb-esB  is  laid  upon  a  systeraatieed  course  of  instruction.  Fut> 
ther,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  whole  of  a  soldier's  life  is  a 
series  of  gymnastic  performances.  What  other  class  of  labour  caa 
drill,  marcbiug,  and  parading  come  under  \  And  here  we  would 
fain-  see  the  selective  plan  carried  on  also.  We  have  the  idea  that 
much  injury  is  caused  by  the  sudden  accession  of  these  duties  to  a 
young  soldier,  coming  as  Uiey  do  altogether.  The  recruit,  after  he  ia 
"  licked  into  shape  "  somewhat  by  some  preliminary  movements,  is 
clothed  and  armed  at  one  time  in  every  respect  like  an  old  soldier, 
and  he  is  expected  to  go  through  the  same  amount  of  exertion,, 
carrying  the  same  w^ht,  and  yet  quite  unaccustomed  to  such 
emplojrment.  The  same  tunic  buttons  up  his  growing  &ame,  and 
the  Bune  belts  encircle  bis  chesty  and  confine  his  aims. 

To  carry  out  the  sound  principles  of  hygienic  gymnastics,  we 
imagine  these  matters  should  be  gradually  pn^ressive,  and  that 
over  a  certain  space  of  time,  say  one  or  two  years,  the  recruit 
should  be  gradually  preparing  for  that  condition  unto  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  system,  he  is  thrust  in  as  many  months.     We 
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Tonld  raggost  &t  least  two  divisiona — the   recruit    clothed — the 
lecmit  clothed  and  socoutred. 

Our  aimy  is  ao  expensive  luxury,  and  each  member  of  that 
large  body  is  i?orth  consideratioQ.  Any  su^estions,  there&ae, 
that  would  tend  in  the  Blightest  to  diminish  sickness  and  itivalidii^ 
amongst  our  young  soldiera  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Feeling  this,  the  foregoing  remarks  have  been  hazarded — not  with 
the  slightest  wish  to  meddle  in  present  arrasgements,  but  merely 
as  leading  to  someconsiderations  that  are  apparently  of  coneteqnence 
and  utility.  As  a  general  subject,  it  can  only  be  a^in  urged  upoo 
us  as  a  nation,  how  ben^dal  a  more  thorough  attention  to  physical 
education  would  prore ;  and  that  with  such  a  desire  for  gymnastio 
^>ortfl  and  athletic  exercises  as  that  we  now  see  springing  up  around 
OS,  it  is  yet  highly  necessary  that  our  fancies  should  be  curbed  by  a 
carefol  individual  selection,  and  regulated  by  a  truly  hygienic  line 
of  oaidact. 

3.  J.  P. 


DiailizodbvGoOglc 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  ITALY 

Thb  citj  whicb,  from  ita  humble  beginnisg  on  the  Palatine  Hill, 
rose  80  rapidly  to  power  and  greatness  till  it  became  not  only  the 
capital  of  Italy  but  the  metropolis  of  ti»e  world,  can  boast  of  a 
history  surpassing  that  of  all  other  cities  in  the  universe.  The  long 
chain  of  Roman  triumphs  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire, 
the  lustre  of  its  arms,  ^e  prowess  of  its  soldiers,  the  wealth  of  its 
citizens,  invested  the  city  of  the  Seven  Kills  wiUi  a  halo  of  gloiy 
which  all  the  story  of  its  decline  has  been  utterly  powerless  to 
eSbce :  and  the  eager  craving  of  the  modem  Italians  for  the  posses, 
sion  of  the  old  historic  city  owes  its  origin  as  much  to  the  traditions 
of  its  fonnw  s^dendour  as  to  the  intolerance  of  a  priestly  govern- 
ment That  the  cry  erf  "Rome  or  Death,"  so  lately  nused  by 
Garibaldi,  represents,  indeed,  the  fierce  dedre  of  Italy  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  kingdom,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted.  And 
though  tiiere  may  be  many  among  the  poHtiawis  of  the  Florentine 
Court  who  are  prepared  to  wait  for  more  peaceable  ways  of  gaining 
their  capital,  their  wish  is  none  the  less  ardent ;  and  it  is  only  in 
their  opinions  of  expediency  that  difference  exists  amor^  the 
various  members  of  the  newly-emancipated  race. 

The  question  then  arises,  how  the  city  which  once  gave  laws  to 
Italy  and  the  world  has  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  Pope-kir^, 
and  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  possession  of  Rome  should  be 
the  subject  of  angry  contention  between  the  monarch  of  the  rising 
kingdom  and  the  ruler  of  the  great  military  nation  of  the  Continent. 

The  modem  history  of  Italy  may  be  dated  from  the  fidl  of  the 
Westem  Empire  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  last  feeble  repre- 
sentative  of  the  line  of  Roman  emperors  was  deposed  by  his  Qerman 
guards,  and  their  leader  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
dominions,  with  the  title  of  Eing  of  Italy.  For  nearly  a  century 
the  power  of  the  city  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  an4  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarian  leaders  who 
successively  invaded  the  peniusjiia ;  and  so  impressed  were  the 
emperors  of  the  East  with  the  political  decay  of  Rome,  that  when 
for  a  time  Italy  was  reduced  under  the  sway  of  the  Byzantine 
Court,  the  seat  of  government  was  actually  fixed  at  Ravenna.  The 
irruption  of  the  Lombards,  however,  under  their  king,  Aatulphus, 
brought  a  new  actor  upon  the  political  scene.  This  was  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  who,  whilst  the  city  had  been  left  to  the  government  of 
the  nobles,  had  gradually  usurped  a  considerable  portion  of  power ; 
and  who  now,  in  order  to  chet^  the  designs  of  the  Ijombards  upon 
the  city,  summoned  to  his  aid  Fepin,  the  EiiUF  ofFlraiika,    This 
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monarch  not  only  readily  Teeponded  to  the  Bummona,  but  csmpellal 
the  Lombards  to  cede  territories  to  the  Pope.  Charlemagne 
subsequently  confirmed  the  gift  of  territory,  and,  moreover, 
intervened  to  rescue  Pope  Leo  from  the  hands  of  his  own  rebelliouB 
subjects. 

For  nearly  tvo  centuries  Italy  remained  in  a  state  closely 
bordering  upon  anarchy:  during  which  time  Rome,  Uungh 
nominally  subject  to  the  emperor  who  ruled  at  Constantinople,  was 
really  independent,  and  governed  in  full  sovereignty  by  the  Pope. 

Li  the  year  962,  O^io  I.,  King  of  Qermany,  crossed  the  Alps ; 
and,  entering  Some,  caused  himself  there  to  be  proclaimed  Smperor 
of  the  Romans,  Augustus,  and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  But 
the  rise  of  the  Oerman  power  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Pontiff;  for  this  same  Otho  subsequently  deposed  the 
Pope  Leo  VIII. ,  and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  King  of  Italy. 
This  kingdom  he  transmitted  to  bis  German  successorB ;  and  the 
whole  of  northern  Italy  thus  for  some  time  fell  under  the  sway  of 
the  Germans.  Ihiring  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  ajid  the 
beginiiing  of  the  eleventh,  the  coontTy  was  distracted  by  the  fierce 
contests  of  rival  &ctions,  and  there  could  be  said  to  be  no  "  capital" 
at  all.  And  it  must,  moreover,  be  noticed  that  during  this  time  the 
southern  districts  were  successively  seized  upon  by  various  bands  of 
invaders ;  the  Nonnans,  in  the  eleventh  century,  making  themselves 
masters  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  receiving  encourt^emttit  and 
recognition  fixim  the  Pope. 

The  supremacy  claimed,  and  often  successfully  maintaroed,  ia 
Italy  by  the  German  monarchs  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Em. 
peror  of  the  Romans,  completely  overshadowed  the  power  of  the  local 
dukes  and  princes,  and  it  was  not  till  Hildebrand  assumed  the  papal 
dignity  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  that  the  position  of  the 
Holy  See  began  to  be  recognised  and  felt  in  Europe  as  a  temporal 
power.  The  long  minority  of  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  and  the  re- 
volt of  the  Saxons  gave  the  Popes  opportunity  which  they  needed ; 
and  under  the  mle  of  Alexander,  and  Gregory  (Hildebrand)  his 
successor,  the  power  of  the  Papacy  had  made  such  rapid  strides  that 
the  Pope  summoned  the  emperor  himself  to  Rome,  to  answer  the 
diarges  brought  gainst  Him  by  the  Saxons.  Succeeding  emperora 
struggled  in  vain  i^ainst  succeeding  popes  to  wrest  &om  them  the 
power  which  they  had  usurped ;  and  in  1125,  Heniy  Y,  not  only 
yielded  the  right  of  investitare  of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical 
points  of  dispute,  but  himself  did  homage  to  Pope  Innocent  II. ,  an^ 
rec^ved  his  crown  kneeling  before  the  footstool  of  the  pontiff. 

Italy  still  remained  spiit  up  into  small  statee,  which  espoused 
Tuiously  the  cause  of  emperor  or  pope,  and  the  name  of  Guelphs 
Old  Ghibelines  -vtxe  given  to  the  partisans  of  the  rival  factions.  Till 
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the  middle  of  the  fottrteenth  oentury  Home  contmuad,  through  the 
Pope,  to  extend  its  power,  and  though  not  actually  styled  or  leoog- 
niaed  as  the  capital  of  Italy,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  leading  dty 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  temporary  transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  papacy  from  Bome  to 
Avignon,  in  the  &urteentb  century,  ofiered  to  the  people  of  the  for- 
mer dty  aa  opportunity  which  they  were  not  slow  to  seize.  In 
1347  Kienzi  erected  a  republic,  and  endeavoured  to  subject  the 
various  states  of  Italy  to  th^  sway  of  Bome ;  but  the  nobles  booh 
became  jealous  of  the  power  and  influence  which  the  popular  tri> 
bune  bad  obtained,  and  after  having  been  onoe  bamnhed  for  seveii 
years,  and  again  restored  to  power,  he  was  at  length  slain  in  an 
insuTrection,  fomented  by  the  patrician  classes  of  the  city.  Tbe 
letum  of  the  popes  to  their  original  seat  was  accompanied  also 
by  the  return  of  the  power  which  they  had  tost,  tho)^  in  a 
somewhat  impaired  form.  And  in  the  following  century  we  find 
the  German  emperor  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  contending 
among  themselves  for  the  possession  of  the  peninsula.  In  1494  a 
French  army,  under  Charles  VIII.,  invaded  Italy,  and  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  Bome,  Florence,  and  Naples.  But  so  great 
was  lihe  alarm  raSsed  by  these  conquests  that  a  league  was  formed 
by  the  Italian  states  for  the  expulsion  of  the  "  foreigners,"  and, 
though  the  Venetians  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  the  invaders, 
the  independence  of  the  country  was  maintained,  and  Charles  was 
compelled  to  abandon  nearly  the  whole  of  hia  acquisitions.  The 
endeavours  of  tlie  French  armies  were  then  directed  towards  the 
conquest  of  the  northern  duchy  of  Ifilan,  but  though  they  gained 
several  great  successes  they  were  totally  defeated  at  the  Battle  of 
Bicocca,  in  1522,  and  were  finally  expelled  from  the  duchy. 

During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Italian  princes 
were  continually  engaged  in  the  formation  (^  let^ee  eithffl  with 
the  emperor  or  the  French,  by  means  of  which  they  succeeded  in 
playing  one  off  against  the  other,  and  so  holding  them  both  in  check. 
The  principal  states  into  which  Italy  was  at  that  time  divided  were 
the  Bepublic  of  Venice,  the  Bepublic  of  Fbrence,  the  States  of  the 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the^e  con- 
tinued, with  little  variation,  to  be  the  recc^;nised  divisions  of  ibe 
country  till  the  end  oS  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  new  era 
dawned  upon  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  nineteenth  century,  without  doubt,  may  be  fixed  as  tlie 
commencement  of  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Italian 
politics.  The  extraordinary  events  which  followed  in  such  r^nd 
succession  upon  the  French  Bevolution  were  speedily  attended  by 
their  resultA  in  the  several  states  of  the  peninsula ;  and  ere  the  firrt 
ten  years  of  the  century  had  passed,  we  find  all  the  old  govemmapte 
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swept  away ;  and  after  a  short  interval,  in  which  the  various  states 
were  remodelled  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  repablic,  the  whole 
of  northern  Italy  was  united  under  the  away  of  Napoleon,  who 
placed  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards  upon  his  head  in  the  city  of 
Uilan,  and  asBumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  thns  reviving  a 
dignity  which  had  been  in  abeyance  for  centuries.  The  Pope  him- 
self was  carried  off  as  a  priBoner  to  France,  and  the  only  part  of 
the  peninsula  which  was  not  incorporated  in  the  newly-created 
kingdom  was  Naples,  which,  however,  was  conquered  from  the 
£ourbons,  and  given  successively  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Uorat. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  Napoleon,  when  asBuming  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy,  promised  his  new  subjects  that  they  should 
not  be  incorporated  vitii  France,  and  soon  after  appointed  Eugene 
Beauhamais  as  viceroy  of  the  kingdom. 

This  short  period,  during  which  the  Italians  were  ruled  by  the 
viceroy,  was  the  first  instance  of  anything  approaching  to  national 
unity  that  had  occurred  for  the  space  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
And  though  their  existence  as  a  nation  vaa  short-lived,  the  effects 
of  it  remained  in  the  country  long  after  the  ephemeral  kingdom  had 
been  swept  away,  and  cau^  Uie  Italians,  more  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  that 
were  made  by  the  allied  powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
Italian  troops,  under  Eugene,  rendered  good  service  to  Napoleon 
during  some  of  his  campaigns ;  and  though  the  whole  of  TTpper 
Italy  had  been  evacuated  by  the  French  after  the  first  taM  of 
Napoleon  in  1814,  his  escape  from  Elba  was  the  signal  for  Murat  to 
raise  the  standard  of  independence  in  the  peninsula,  and  to  endea- 
vour, by  uniting  both  Northern  and  Southern  Italy  under  his  sceptre, 
to  bring  substantial  aid  to  his  kinsman.  But  l^e  attempt  was 
ntterly  (utile ;  and  the  only  result  of  the  war,  for  Italy,  was  that 
ihe  Bourbons  again  recovered  their  throne  at  Naples. 

But  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  though  the  oflsprii^  of  Napoleon's 
ambition,  rather  than  a  national  movement,  left  its  mark  upon  the 
people.  Though  blotted  &om  the  map  of  Europe,  it  remained 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Italians ;  and  the  first 
dim  idea  of  a  free  and  independent  monarchy,  comjnrising  within  its 
limits  the  whole  of  the  states  of  the  peninsula,  and  with  the  old 
imperial  city  of  Borne  for  its  capital,  began  to  dawn  in  the  minds 
of  men.  But  there  were  obstacles  which  even  to  Uie  most  sanguine 
temperament  must  have  appeared  little  short  of  insimnountable. 
There  was  the  vhole  army  of  petty  dukes  end  princes,  and  the 
power  of  the  Austrians  in  the  background,  to  repress  the  slightest 
symptom  of  discontent.  There  was  the  question  as  to  the  prince 
vho  should  be  called  upon  to  rule  over  ihem  ;  and  the  groat  diffi- 
cslty  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  at  Borne.  And  lastly,  there  was 
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the  fact  tliat  Italy  had  been  for  nearly  a  thousand  yeais  divided  into 
several  distinct  and  independeot  principalities ;  that  the  people  of 
these  Tarious  states  had  been  for  ages  enemies  and  rivals  of  each 
other,  rather  than  friends  and  allies ;  and  that  each  was  bitterly 
jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  another. 

But  the  age  of  revolutions  had  thoroughly  changed  l^e  notioDS 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  peninsula ;  and  the  spread  of  liberal 
ideas  throughout  Europe  £red  the  Italians  with  a  desire  to  shake  off 
the  domination  of  the  Austrians,  and  to  erect  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
principalities  a  kingdom  which  should  take  its  place  among  the 
great  powers  of  the  Continent.  But  the  reaction  which  suc(»eded 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  power  was  in  no  way  favourable  to  the 
hopes  of  the  nationtdities :  and  the  days  of  The  Holy  Alliance  were 
days  of  bitterness  and  mourning  for  Uie  patriots  of  Italy.  Again 
and  again  did  the  oppressed  subjects  of  the  Italian  princes  rear  the 
standard  of  rebellion :  again  and  ^ain  the  bayonets  of  the  Austrians 
swept  away  the  vanguard  of  insurrection.  The  French  Revolution 
of  1830  was  followed  by  similar  movemento  throughout  the  whole 
of  Northern  Italy ;  but  they  were  in  every  instance  abortive,  and 
among  the  victims  who  perished  was  the  brotiier  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French, 

The  year  1848,  which  witnessed  outbreaks  in  nearly  every 
capital  of  Europe,  was  not  likely  to  be  a  year  of  peace  in  Italy. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  raised  the  standard  of  the  independence  of 
Italy,  and  for  a  time  everything  went  well.  From  one  city  to 
another  he  drove  the  Austrians,  till  nearly  the  whole  of  Lombardy 
was  occupied  by  his  army,  and  already  the  idea  of  concession  was 
entertained  by  the  emperor.  Negotiations  were  actually  set  on 
foot  with  a  view  to  the  surrender  of  Lombardy  to  the  King  of 
Sardinia  ;  and  to  raise  still  higher  the  hopes  of  tii&  young  patriots, 
the  Pope  himself  had  declared  for  the  people,  and  against  the 
Austrians ;  and  a  Rtnnan  army  of  20,000  men  had  actually  marched 
to  co-operate  with  the  Sardinians.  But  diplomacy  was  slow,  and 
the  mnrch  of  Badetzky  was  quick.  The  Roman  army  capitulated. 
The  Neapolitans  abandoned  the  cause,  and  Charles  Albert  was. 
driven  headlong  from  the  Austrian  tertit(K'y ;  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year  saw  the  hopes  of  Italy  crushed  by  the  crowning  blow 
at  Novara.  Meanwhile  the  Pope  had  repented  of  tbe  liberal  step 
which  he  had  taken.  He  abandoned  the  city,  and  fled  to  Qaeta, 
while  Rome  was  ruled  by  the  Republican  triumvirate.  The 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  French  army  finished  the  work  of  repres- 
sion. The  last  spark  of  insurrection  was  stamped  out ;  the  rule  of 
tyranny  was  re-established. 

The  crusade  of  Napoleon  III,,  ia  fiivour  of  the  Italian  inde- 
pendence, called  into  new  life  all  the  hopes  which  bad  so  long  been 
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crushed  and  dead.  The  bloody  conflicts  of  Magenta  aad  Solferino 
shattered  for  ever  the  power  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy;  and  Uie- 
genius  of  Cavour  gathered  for  the  Sardinian  monarch  the  fruits  of 
the  Buccess  of  the  allied  arms.  One  by  one  the  provinces  gravitated 
to  the  centre  of  independence,  and  the  triumphant  march  of 
Garibaldi  through  Calabria,  and  the  rout  of  Lamorici^re's  re. 
actionary  troops  at  Castel-Fidardo,  placed  the  crown  of  Italy 
upon  Victor  Emmanuel's  head.  TTie  project  of  a  confederacy  was 
scouted  by  the  nation  at  lai^ :  and  "Unity"  became  the  watch, 
word  of  the  day.  The  rout  o!  Sadowa  again  aided  the  cause  o£ 
Italian  &eedom,  and  Venice  was  the  share  of  the  Austrian  spoils 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  new  kingdom.  It  has  been  often  laid  as 
a  reproach  to  Italy  that  she  has  gained  her  independence  by  the 
aid  t^  foreign  arms.  Let  those  who  bring  this  t^arge  remember 
that  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army  was  encountered  by  the 
Italians  at  Custozza ;  and  that  but  for  the  invasion  of  the  Venetiaa 
state,  Sadowa  mi^t  have  been  an  Austiian  triumph,  instead  of  a 
disaster.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  Italy  suffered  under  the 
great  disadvant^e  of  being  placed  between  two  great  military 
powers,  neither  of  whom  was  ever  very  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
her  independence;  that  her  troops  are  young  and  unseasoned,  but 
even  by  her  enemies  their  bravery  and  galiantxy  on  the  field  of 
Custozza  was  &eely  admitted. 

The  only  thing  now  needed  to  crown  the  &bric  of  Italian  unity 
is  the  possession  of  Borne.  In  spite  of  the  violent  invectives  of 
Garibaldi  at  Geneva,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Italians  gene, 
rally  are  animated  with  no  hostile  feelings  towards  the  Holy  See  in 
its  religious  character.  It  is  the  temporal  power  which  they  are  so 
eager  to  sweep  away.  The  presence  of  the  French  garrison  is  the 
one  great  grievance  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  withdrawal  even 
of  that  garrison  on  the  conditions  imp(Med  by  the  September  con. 
vention  is  worse  than  a  mockery,  when  it  is  publicly  known  that 
the  Antibes  Legion  is  but  really  the  advanced  guard  of  France.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  extraordinary  ttiat  the  Pope  should  decline  to  sur- 
render  the  power  which  he  possesses ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  true 
that  the  Italians  wish  for  Bi^e  more  eagerly  than  Borne  wishes  for 
the  kingdom.  It  is  diGKcult  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  real 
Eeeliags  which  animate  the  Boman  population.  One  &ct,  however, 
is  significant — the  Garibaldian  bands  met  with  little  or  no  encou. 
ragement,  while  the  presence  of  the  royal  troops  was  the  immediate 
signal  for  the  ' '  vote  of  annexation. ' '  The  remark  frequently  made, 
that  Borne  never  has  been  the  capital  of  united  Italy,  is  quite 
beside  the  mark.  Borne  is  the  only  city  to  which  all  the  provincial  . 
capitals  would  unhesitatingly  yield  precedence.  Many  who  object 
stroi^ly  to  beii^  governed  from  Florence  would  cheerfully  accept 
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the  Bupieiiuu^  c^  Borne.  The  Pope  himBelf  would  exchange  a 
poeitioii  of  nominal  independence,  but  of  really  utter  subeernence 
to  France,  £dt  a  national  position ;  and  he  would  be  aa  safe  and 
more  honooied  if  the  troops  of  Napoleon  were  replaced  by  the  bat> 
talioDS  of  Victor  Emmanael. 

One  Ihing,  however,  is  c^ii^n:  the  tecaporal  power  of  the 
Ps^ncy  is  doomed ;  its  fall  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  It  will  be 
impoeable  for  France  to  persist  in  &  course  which  can  only  have  Ute 
«£foct  of  holding  Italy  in  check  till  the  power  of  the  nation  shall 
have  been  recruited.  There  is  but  the  life  of  one  man  between 
Italy  and  her  capital.  No  new  generation  of  Frenchmen  will 
undertake  a  new  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  temporal  power  (tf  the 
popes ;  and  if  once  the  certainty  of  French  intfflrentioD  be 
removed,  the  standards  of  Italy  will  speedily  be  planted  on  the 
Capitol  of  Bome. 

Uark  Shattock. 
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''Or)  h^ipj  tuna  of  laring  tendar  &o«*, 
01  old  friendi  gatharing  >t  old  moataog  plM«^ 
Of  bright  iwoat  ejM,  »ad  »U-daliglitf  ul  Uuhi, 
Of  lOft-loTS  wbupviB,  Mid  o(  itolen  Umm  1 
Oh  I  )uppj  time,  wheo  Birth,  •  gta7-b«Md  JoUf, 
UfU  hu  proad  wnMh  of  mutlatM  and  boUj ; 
WhoD  jul«-]an  cnck  oq  the  bouih,  uid  flMt 
Glide  put  the  roiy  houn  with  wingid  feet ; 
When  Chriitmie-bdlji  filog  out  their  bItstj  cUidm, 


Ob  the  seaaons  of  the  year,  Christmas-tide  is  distmguished  from 
all  others  b;  the  Rolemnity  of  the  mission  with  which  it  is 
associated ;  and  when  we  meditate  on  the  spiritnd  bleaangs  with 
iriiich  tho  {estivitr  of  Christmas  is  connected,  it  fills  our  thouj^ts 
and  aspitatioDS,  our  feelings  and  emotions,  with  a  holier  fervour, 
and  raisBs  onr  spirits  to  a  purer  and  loftier  state  of  enjoyment, 
^niere  is  also  something  sacred  in  the  recollection  that  all  mankind, 
hoth  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  learned  and  unlearned,  prince 
and  peasant,  are  all  alike  equally  interested  in  this  seaaon  of  the 
year ;  and  if  any  external  rite  can  proclaim  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  surely  Cbristmaa  doth  so. 

Of  all  the  old  festivals  and  customs  in  England,  that  of  Christ- 
mas  awakens  the  strongest  and  most  heartfelt  associations.  It  is 
the  time  for  the  gathering  together  of  family  connections,  when 
patents  and  children,  brotlwrs  and  sisters,  relatives  and  friends  long 
separated,  meet  again  once  more  about  the  social  fire-sides  of 
their  own  homes,  there  to  grow  young  and  loving  again  amongst 
the  old  iamiliar  haunts  of  childhood. 

Then  is  also  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that 
^ves  a  chann  to  the  festivities  of  Christmas.  At  other  periods  of 
the  year  we  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mm 
beauties  of  nature.  In  spring  we  wander  forth  and  listen  to  the 
aong  ot  the  birds,  the  murmuring  of  the  stream,  and  inhale  the 
fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers.  In  the  soft  voluptuousness  of 
summer,  or  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn,  our  feelings  sally  forth  and 
spread  themselves  o'er  ttie  glorious  landscape,  in  and  out  the  shady 
CDontiy  lanes,  by  fields  of  golden  com  and  bearded  barley,  that 
bov  down  their  ripening  heads  to  the  soft  wooing  of  the  balmy 
summer  winds.  And  when  we  look  o'eihead  and  watch  the  deep, 
delidous  blue  clouds  as  they  roll  along  under  the  canopy  of  the 
heavens,  in  all  their  changeful  magnificence,  or  when  we  watch  the 
blood-red  sun  sink  into  the  earth,  shedding  a  mellow  glow  o'er  the 
face  of  all  nature,   'tis  then  we  revel  in  the  loxon  of  JDue 
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sensation.  Who  has  witnessed  the  glories  of  an  autumual  snnset, 
and  has  not  felt  the  luxmy  of  a  mute  and  exquisite  delight  1  But 
in  the  depl^  of  winter,  when  the  trees  are  stripped  of  their  foliage— 
when  all  the  streams  are  ice-bound  and  the  esiih  is  covered  with  a 
aisp  white  coat  of  frost — when  all  our  feathered  songBtars  have  left 
US  for  a  smmier  clime — ^when  eveiything  is  hushed  aiid  still — when 
Nature  lies  despoiled  of  eveiy  chann,  and  wraps  betaelf  up  in  a 
shroud  of  ice  and  snow, — 'tis  then,  in  the  short,  dark,  gloomy  days 
and  long,  foggy,  darksome,  cold  nights  of  winter,  that  we  turn  for  our 
grattficatioQ  to  indoor  amusements  ;  and  while  they  ciriqimscribe 
our  wanderings,  shot  in  out  feelings  also  &om  rambling  abroad, 
and  make  us  more  keenly  sensible  of  the  pleasures  of  the  social 
fiie>Bide  ciide.  Not  that  we  would  say  old  King  Winter  has  not 
any  of  Nature's  charms  or  beautiful  features.  If  we  said  so  we 
should  be  wrong ;  far,  as  the  poet  says — 

"ITiB  (eMona  are  my  friondi— compuiioiu  dear! 

Hale  Winter  will  I  t«nd  with  coiutuit  f«et, 
WbKL  o'ar  wold  and  doCBrt.  Uk*  and  nun. 

Ha  aaJla  triumphant  in  ■  rack  of  alset, 
Vith  bit  rude  jo;  the  ruBnet  earth  to  greet. 

Pinching  the  tioy  brook  and  infant  tarj ; 
And  I  will  bear  him  on  hii  monntalD  Mat, 

Shooting  hia  baiataroui  carol  free  and  nnrj, 
Crown'd  with  a  Chrisrtmaa  wreath  of  hollj-bsnf. 

In  winter  our  thoughts  are  more  concentrated ;  our  frigidly 
sympathies  more  aroused.  We  feel  more  sensibly  the  charm  <tf 
each  other's  society,  and  are  brought  more  closely  blether  I^ 
dependence  on  each  other  for  enjoyment. 

From  the  great  prevalence  of  rural  habits  through  every  class  d 
society,  we  English  have  always  been  fond  ot  those  festivals  and' 
holidays  which  interrupt  the  monotony  of  our  business  life.  We 
all  recc^ise  in  Christmas  a  time  of  rejoicing ;  but  in  order  to 
understand  the  importance  of  this  ammal  festival,  we  most 
reooUect  that  human  beings,  both  as  to  body  and  mind,  need 
seasons  of  relaxation  from  the  ordinary  toil,  fatigue,  and  care  of 
our  everyday  life,  or  that,  in  the  words  of  a  quaint  but  broe  old 
proverb^ 

"AH  work  and  no  play 
Makei  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

And,  we  think,  our  ancestors  thought  so  too,  and  were  most  par. 
ticnlarly  observant  of  the  religious  and  social  rites  of  Christmas. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  over  the  details  which  some  antiquarians 
have  given  of  the  quaint  humoura,  the  burlesque  pageants,  and  the 
complete  abandonment  to  mirth  and  good<feUowship  with  which 


tliis  feetiTBl  was  celebrated  in  days  gone  hy.  A  few  lines  from  an 
old  song  will  not  be  oat  of  place  here ; — 

"A  man  might  then  baholcl. 

At  Chriatmoa,  ia  each  hftll, 
Good  flTM  to  curb  the  cold. 

And  meU  for  great  and  iman. 
The  ncighboura  wen  friendly  bidden. 

And  all  had  welcome  true; 
nie  poor  from  the  gatea  vera  not  diidden. 

When  this  tAd  eap  wee  new." 

Christtmu  in  those  days  seemed  to  tiirow  open  ever7  door  and  to 
unlock  every  heart.  It  brought  the  peasant  and  peer  together,  and 
blended  all  ranks  in  one  warm  generous  flow  of  joy  and  frindFiww. 

"  Then  open  wide  the  biron'i  hall 
To  Tunl,  tenant,  lerf ,  and  alL 
Power  laid  hia  rod  of  rule  aaide. 
And  ceremony  dotfed  hii  piide. 


The  geniality  and  joyousness  of  Christmas  time  in  England  has 
long  beoi  a  national  characteristic  (and  we  hope  it  may  long 
remain  such),  and  for  a  picture  of  it  in  the  olden  times,  we  can 
desire  none  more  graphic  than  that  furnished  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Marmion:— 

"  On  Chriatmaa-ere  the  bella  wen  rung  I 
On  Cbnatmaa-eTe  the  man  waa  aung  1 
That  onlj  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  atoled  piieat  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damael  donn'd  her  kiatle  aheen ; 
The  halL  waa  dreaaed  with  hslly  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wooda  did  matrj  men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  miatletoe^ 

The  Sre,  with  weD^dricd  Icga  anpidied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide  j 
The  huge  hall  table'a  oakeo  face. 
Scrubbed  till  it  ihone,  the  daye  to  griM, 
Bote  then  upon  ita  maaaiTe  board 
Va  maik  to  part  the  aquire  and  lad. 
Then  waa  brought  in  the  lui^  brawn. 
By  old  blii»coatad  cerving-man ; 
TImd  the  grim  boir'a  head  frowned  on  U0i| 
Created  with  baya  and  roMmary. 
Wall  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tdl, 
How,  when,  and  where  the  moneter  fell  1 
What  doga  before  hii  death  he  tore. 
And  all  the  baitinga  of  the  boar. 
The  waaaail  round,  fn  good  brown  bowk, 
Qarni^ad  with  ribhona,  Uithaly  trowla. 
Then  the  huge  airloin  reeked  :  hard  by       j 
f  Ipm-poirldge  atood,  and  Cbriatma* pie; 
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ITarfuled  old  Sootland  to  prodOM 

At  moll  hlgh-lida  bar  •btoiut  gocMe. 

TliBQ  came  tha  many  maaqaan  in. 

And  carol*  roarad  with  bliUieaome  din  j 

If  iii)]iidoA>uB  waa  the  toajf. 

It  waa  a  baarty  note  and  atrong. 

Who  liata  maj  in  tbeir  munuuing  aaa 

^•oea  of  ancient  myateiy ; 

White  ahirti  mpplied  the  maaquerade. 

And  amntted  aheeki  the  Tliiora  mada; 

Bnl^  oh  I  what  maaquen,  richly  digbt, 

Can  boaat  of  bloaaoma  half  ao  lightl 

England  icu  merTy  England,  when  * 

Old  Chmtmas  brought  htr  aporta  «f^. 

Twaa  Chrirtmaa  broached  the  mightieat  ale ; 

Twaa  Chriitmu  told  the  merrieat  tale  ! 

A  Chtiatinai  gambol  oft  oould  cheer 

Tha  poor  man'a  heart  throogh  half  the  jtT." 

And  also,  in  cotmexitHi  with  the  burning  of  the  yule-log  od 
Chnstmas-ere,  we  may  quote  a  few  lines  from  Heirick's  inspiring 
Btanzas:— • 

"  Come,  bring  with  a  noia^ 
My  merry,  merry  boja. 

The  Chriatma*  log  to  the  firing ; 
While  my  good  dame  ahe 
Bida  ya  aU  be  free, 

And  drink  to  your  beart'a  dsmring  t 

With  the  laat  year**  brand. 
Light  the  new  block,  and 

For  good  luoceaa  In  hia  ipcnding, 
On  your  paalteriea  play, 
That  aweet  luck  may 

Come  while  the  log  iaateaodhig.* 

Brink  now  tha  atmng  bear. 
Cat  the  white  loaf  here. 

The  while  the  meat  i*  a  abraddliig ; 
For  tha  ran  minoe-ple. 
And  the  pln&ia  itaod  by, 

To  fill  the  paate  that'a 


The  allusion,  at  the  commeDcement  of  the  second  stanza,  is  to  a 
practice  of  laying  aside  the  half-consumed  block,  after  having 
served  its  purpose  ao  Christmas-eve,  preserving  it  carefolly  in  some 
secure  place  till  the  next  anniversary  of  Christmas,  and  then  light* 
ing  the  new  log  with  the  charred  remains  of  its  predecessor.  Tbe 
due  observance  of  this  season  was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  preservation  of  last  year's  Christmas  log 
was  a  most  effectual  security  to  the  house  against  fire. 

In  the  .fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  old  halls,  casttes, 
and  manor-houses  resounded  with  the  harp  and  Christmas  carcJ, 

^<aaSae-  L  ,i,z<»i:,.,CooglL 
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and  their  ample  boards  groaned  uitder  the  weight  of  hospitality. 
It  may  seem  ridicnlons  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  Tiands  par. 
taken  of  in  those  days,  since  they  are  generally  known,  and  vary 
very  little  from  the  present  age ;  but  amongst  the  old  Christmaa 
characters  assemUed  on  those  occaidons  I  may  mention  the  names 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished.  First  (^  all  Gomes  Sir-Loin 
Boast  Beef,  a  most  respectable  personage,  knighted  by  King  James 
the  First  at  Hongbton  Towers,  in  Lancashire,  and  a  Tery  great 
&voiirite,of  John  Bull's.  Next  to  him  is  Sultana  Plum-Pudding, 
who  is  evidently  a  person  of  eztmsive  philanthropy.  She  has  numy 
Oriental  ingredients,  in  the  way  of  spices.  The  next  is  Lady 
Wassail  and  Miss  Mince-Pie,  followed  by  Sir  John  BarleyoHii  and 
Sir  John  Boast-Apple,  Madam  Turkey,  Mother  Goose,  and  Tarioua 
memberB  of  the  Fowl  family,  with  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  which  are  a  great  deal  more  agreeable  to  see  and 
speak  to  than  to  write  about. 

Even  the  poorest  cottage  welcomed  the  season  with  dacorationa 
<rf  mistletoe  and  holly.  The  l»ight  yuleJc^  shed  it»  dazzling  raya 
through  the  lattice,  invitii^  the  stranger  to  ruse  the  latch  and 
join  the  group  assembled  round  the  hearth,  beguiling  the  long 
ereuing  with  legendary  ballads  and  oft-told  Christmas  tales.  The 
ibUowing  verses  from  a  psalm  or  carol,  by  George  Wither,  who  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  describes,  with  bilaiiotn 
a&iDaation,  the  mode  of  keeping  Christmas  in  his  time  :— 

"  Hiiw  b  eon*  our  jojfal  {bu^ 
JjKt  narj  nun  be  jollj  i 
Eich  raon  wiUi  ivy  leave*  are  dreat, 

And  erar;  poet  with  hoUj. 
Though  wnu*  churl*  at  our  mirth  rapine, 
Bootid  jour  (brehe*d*  garluid*  twine. 
Drown  *oTrow  in  ■  cup  of  wine. 

And  let  u*  >U  b«  toerrj  1 

Now  all  onr  aelgliboan  obimnej*  nnolce, 

And  Chiiitmaa  Uock*  vs  bnniiiig. 
Their  oreii*  tbej  with  baked  meat  choke. 

And  all  their  spite  are  turnings 
Without  the  door  let  Borrow  lie ; 
And  il  for  cold  it  hap  to  di^ 
We'll  bar;  t  in  a  Christmaa  pa. 

And  erermora  b*  menf. 

Kow  arerj  lad  la  wond'roi]*  trim. 

And  DO  man  mind*  hia  laboar ; 
Our  1***M  have  provided  them 

A  ben^pe  end  a  tabour  ; 
Toang  men  and  maid*,  and  ^rla  and  boji^ 
OiTe  Ufe  to  me  •nother'a  jo|«,  ^ 

And  jon  anonihall  by  their  nriia  ,    n,,,.,],.  OoOqIc 

Faroein  lh*t  they  m  nerry.  ~  ^       . 
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2I«d  SqiuA  hath  fetcht  hia  bandi  bom  pawn, 

And  all  hia  beat  apparel ; 
Briik  If  ell  hath  bought  •  tuff  of  lawn, 

With,  the  drop[diiga  of  the  barrsL 
And  thou  that  hardly  all  the  jear 
Had  bread  to  aat,  or  rafp  to  wear, 
'  Will  have  both  c'othea  and  dainty  fare. 

And  all  the  day  be  merry  I 
The  client  now  hi*  atitt  forbcw*. 
The  priBOQer'a  heart  a  eiwed ; 
The  debtor  diinks  away  hia  carea. 

And  for  the  time  ia  pleand. 
^niougb  olhera  puraea  be  more  tat. 
Why  should  we  pine  or  griare  at  that  1 
Hang  MiTow  J  care  will  kill  a  at. 

And  therefore  let'e  be  men;  I 
Hark  1  now  tlie  w^  abroad  dn  call 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling ; 
Anon  you'll  aee  them  in  the  hall 

For  m'ta  and  apples  aetambling  1 
Hark  !  how  the'Toofa  with  laughter  loiiiid, 
Anon  they'll  think  the  houae  goee  round, 
*  For  they  the  cellar'a  depth  have  ionnd. 

And  there  they  will  be  merry  I 

The  weDofae*  wUb  their  waMaiL-bowta 

About  the  atnela  are  ooging ; 
The  boya  are  come  to  catch  the  owle, 

The  wild  DIB)]  in  it  bringing ; 
Our  kitchen-boy  hath  broke  hia  box. 

And  to  the  dealinga  of  the  oz 
Our  honeat  neighbaim  come  by  flocks, 

And  hare  they  will  be  merry  I 
Then,  wherefore  in  tbie  merry  daiee. 

Should  we,  I  pi*y,  be  duller  I 
'So  I  let  lie  aing  aome  roundelayes. 

To  make  our  mirth  tlie  fuller  I 
And,  irhilB  tliua  inapired  we  aing, 
Z^et  all  ^e  street*  with  echoes  ring, 
Wooda  and  hilla  and  ererythiDg, 

Bear  witnaiB  we  are  mtnrf  1" 

Also  in  "Poor  Bobin's  Almanac"  for  the  year  1695,^6  find  the 
following  verses ; — 

"  Now,  thtice  welcome  Chriitmaa, 

Which  bringa  ui  good  cheer, 
Hinced-[neB  and  plum-porridge, 

Oood  ale  and  atroug  beer ; 
With  pig,  goose,  and  capon. 

The  bttt  that  can  be  i 
So  well  doth  the  weather 

And  our  stomacha  agree. 
Obaerra  how  the  chimneys 

Do  smoke  all  about ; 
The  cooks  are  proridiag 

T<x  dinnar,  no  donbt ; 
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Bat  thou  on  whou  table* 

No  Tictuall  tppear — 
0,  may  they  ksep  Loat 
An  tba  rMt  of  Iha  jeu  1 
With  hoUj  and  ivy 

So  green  and  so  gay, 
We  dedk  up  our  faouMi 

Ai  fresh  u  tha  day, 
With  baya  and  roBemary, 

And  laurela  complete,      , 
And  every  one  noir 
la  a  king  in  mnodt." 
"Now,  grocen,  trade  ii  in  reqaett. 
For  plunu  and  ipicet  of  the  beat, 
O«od  diaer  doth  with  thia  monUi  agree. 
And  dainty  cluqie  must  aweetened  be^ 
Mirth  and  gtadoeM  doth  abound. 
And  ttiong  beer  in  each  hooae  ia  found  ; 
Hinc'd  piee,  nxat  beef,  and  other  oheer. 
And  leaating  doth  conolude  the  ysar." 

Here  fdlows  a  verse  from  an  ancient  frassailing  carol,  which  u 
still  enng  in  QIoucesterHliire.  The  wassail^^  bring  with  them  a 
great  bowl,  dressed  up  with  garlands  and  rihhoDS ; — 

"  Waaadl  t  waMail  I  all  orer  tha  town. 
Our  tout  it  ia  wMte,  our  ala  it  ia  brown ; 
Our  bawl  ia  made  of  a  maplin  tree. 
We  be  good  (eUowi  all — I  drink  to  thee. 

Here'a  to  Dobbin,  and  to  Ma  light  ear, 
Ood  aend  our  matter  a  happy  new  year  ; 
A  happy  new  year  aa  e'er  ha  did  aaa — 
With  my  waaaailing  bowl,  I  drioi  to  thee. 

Bere'a  to  Smiler,  and  to  her  right  eye, 
Ood  aend  omr  miitreaa  a  good  Chriatmaa  pie ; 
Aa  good  Chriatmaa  pie  aa  e'er  I  did  aee — 
With  my  waauiiiog  bowl,  I  drink  to  tbee. 
Here'a  to  FillpaH,  and  to  her  long  tail, 
God  aeud  our  maater  ua  never  may  fail 
01  a  cup  of  good  beer ;  I  pray  you  draw  near. 
And  our  jolly  waaaoil  it'a  then  you  ahall  hear. 
Come  hither,  oome  bring  na  a  bowl  of  the  beat. 
And  111  hope  your  «oul  in  heaven  will  reat ; 
But  if  you  do  bring  ua  a  bowl  of  tha  amall. 
Then  down  may  fall  butler  and  bowl  nnd  all. 

Dobbin,  Smiler,  and  Fillpiul  refer  successively  to  the  horse,  marer 
and  cow. 

The  boar's-head  and  the  wassail-bowl  were  the  two  moat  im- 
portant aocesscnies  to  Christmas  in  the  olden  time,  and  maoj  are 
the  allustoDS  to  the  latter  in  our  early  English  poets.  The  phrase 
"wassail,"  which  is  the  ancient  form  of  wishing  a  person  "good 
health,' '  occurs  in  the  oldest  carols  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us . 
21—1  o 
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Nev- Year's  "Eve  and  TwelfLk-Night  were  the  occaaiocB  on  vhicb 
the  waBsail-bowl  were  chiefly  in  requisition.  In  ihe  royal  house- 
hold of  Heniy  VIL,  on  Twelfth.Kight  the  steward  was  enjoined, 
when  he  ent^^  with  the  epiced  and  smoking  beverage,  to  cry, 
"  Wassail !"  three  times,  to  which  the  royal  chaplain  had  to  answer 
with  a  carol  or  song.  The  fbllowii^,  which  is  the  last  verse  of  a 
doggerel  old  carol  still  sung  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon, 
shows  the  hospitality  usually  experienced  by  singers  of  carols  in  the 
olden  times.  * 

"  Now,  kindly  tor  my  pretty  un^ 
Good  butler,  draw  Bome  boer. 
Ton  know  wlutt  duU»  do  belong 

To  them  that  ung  bo  olesr. 
Holly  and  ivy,  and  drink  to  drive  jou 

To  the  brown  bowl  of  berry, 
With  apples  and  all,  and  a  Cbriitmii  tale, 
We'll  make  thia  houadiald  meny." 

Yai  the  following  carol,  abounding  in  allusions  to  our  Christmas 
customs  and  merry-makings,  we  are  indebted  to  a  quaint  little 
volume  of  popular  superstitions  and  folk-lore,  entitled  "Bound 
About  our  Coal.Fire  "  (1734). 

"CHRISTMAS  IS  A-GOICINO. 
Toa  many,  meny  aonl^ 
ChrotniH  i«  a  oomiag ; 
We  ahall  have  flowing  bowli, 

Danciag,  piping,  dmmaiing. 
Delicate  minced  piea, 

To  feast  every  virgin  ; 
Capon  and  goooe,  likswiM, 

Biawn,  and  diah  of  atorgaon. 
Than,  for  your  Chriatmaa-boz, 

Sweet  plum-cakei  and  money ; 
Delioate  Holland  smocka, 
Kimwi  tweet  m  honey. 
Hay  for  tlte  Cbriamu  ball. 
When  w*  ahall  be  jolly ; 
-  Conpling  abort  and  tall, 

Kate,  DJek,  Ralph,  and  UoUj. 
Then  to  the  hop  we'll  go, 

Where  we'll  jig  and  oaper ; 
Daoeen  all  a  row, 

Will  aball  pay  the  Ki^ar. 

Hodge  ahall  dance  with  Fnie, 

Keejnng  time  with  kilM* ; 

Well  have  a  jovial  crew 

Of  aweet  emtriting  miawe," 

The  custom  of  singing  carols  is  very  old  indeed,  and  has  been 
in  use  from  tbe  earliest  history  of  the  Church ;  and  we  are  inclined 
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to  think  there  is  much  truth  ia  the  remark  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  that 
the  song  of  Uie  ODgets  at  the  birth  of  Christ  was  the  origin  of  Cluist- 
mas  carols,  though  to  some  people  it  may  seem  far-fetched. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YUI.,  and  down  to  the  early  years  of  the 
T&ga  of  Charles  I.,  carols  were  general  at  the  festive  season 
When  the  Puritans  came  into  power,  however,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed,  "  That  do  observations  shall  be  had  of  the  25th  day  of 
December,  commonly  called  Christmas  Day,"  and  the  consequence 
was  that  carols  fell  into  disuse.  At  the  Restoration  they  once  more 
became  popular,  but  owing  to  the  fondness  of  Charles  11.  for 
worldly  enjoyment,  the  carols  that  were  composed  and  sung  at  this 
period  are  more  the  subject  of  mirth  and  felicity  than  religion. 
From  this  date  to  t^e  present  time,  the  popularity  of  these  joyous 
songs  has  been  on  the  wane.  Fashions  have  changed,  and  taates 
have  altered ;  and  in  this  ^e  of  sensational  excitement,  people 
^pear  to  pr^er  novelty  and  flippant  amusement  to '  the  innocent 
and  delightful  pastime  of  their  ancient  fathers. 

The  following  song  of  Shakspeare's,  although  a  mere  scrap, 
breathes  a  deUghtful  spirit  of  &ncy,  blended  with  religious  feeling — 

"  It  fodad  DD  the  crowing  of  the  cask. 
Soma  ny,  thii  ever  gaiiut  that  aeucm  ooiae* 
Wherem  our  SaTiour'd  birth  ii  celebnted, 
lliu  bird  of  dairniiig  lingeth  oil  night  long ; 
And  thee,  they  uy,  no  tpirit  dam  itir  abroad ; 
The  night's  are  wholeHume,  and  do  plonata  atrilu, 
No  fairy  rokn,  nor  witch  bath  power  to  ehann, 
So  hallowed  and  to  gradotu  ii  the.lime.  " 

BamM,  Aot  I. 
We  may  just  mention  here  a  few  of  ibe  religious  carols  which 
are  still  popular  with  the  waits  and  carol^ingers  of  the  present 
day.  The  following  "Gloria  in  Excelsis"  is  eungin  Roman- 
Catholic  chapels  on  the  Holy  Thursday,  Holy  Saturday,  and  at 
midnight  on  Christmas-Eve,  and  then,  t^in,  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
Chris tmaa  mornings. 

"  When  Christ  waa  bom  of  iSaij  {it«. 
Id  Bethlehem  that  fair  citie, 
*"C"**  "'"K  tliere  with  mirth  and  ^*e^ 

In  XmeUt  ai«nm  ! 
Herdimen  beheld  tbeae  ugeb  bright, 
To  them  appearing  with  great  light. 
Who  said,  "  God'a  eon  ie  bom  this  night," 

XmXa«alti4  Otoriat 
Thie  King  ia  come  to  save  mankind, 
AainSodpture  tmthi  we  find, 
Therefore  tiiia  long  have  we  in  mind, 

/»  ISreclti*  ffloHa  ■' 
Tbou  dear  Lofd,  for  Thy  great  raer, 
Grant  ui  tfan  bliu  to  «M  Thy  face, 
That  we  ouy  sing  to  Thy  eoUce, 
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The    fbllowing  is    from    an    old   carol,   vhich    possesses    much 
beauty — 

"  Aw&ke  I  nrake  1  good  people  all  I 
Awake,  and  jou  duJl  bear. 
How  Cliriit  our  Lord,  died  on  Um  ertm. 
For  thoaa  He  loved  lo  dear. " 

Another  old  carol,  vbicb  we  baye  beard  vithin  the  last  tea  years,^ 
begins  thus — 

"  I  law  three  ahipe  come  lailiDg  in 

On  Chriatmaa  Day,  on  Chriatmai  Dajj 

I  saw  tbree  ships  coma  aailiag  in. 
On  Cbriitinae  Day  ia  the  momiug." 

There   is   another   Tersion  of   this   carol,   common    amongst   the 
people,  ■which  begins — 

"  As  I  (at  on  a  niiiiir  baolt, 
A  mnny  bank,  a  lunnj  bank, 
Aa  I  aat  on  a  auony  bank, 

On  Christmsa  Da7  in  the  morning." 

And  finishes  with  this  singular  verse — Joseph  and  his  "fair  lady" 
being  in  the  ships —  . 

"  Ob  1  b«  did  whUtle,  uid'she  did  ung, 
And  all  the  bella  on  earth  did  ring, 
For  joy  that  our  Sariour  He  waa  bom 

On  Christmai  D^  in  the  moraiug." 

It  is  the  custom  still  in  the  north  for  a  troop  of  singers,  with  or 
without  music,  to  parade  the  streets  about  midnight ;  and  we 
think  that  every  Lancashire  man  and  woman  has  heard  that 
beautiful  bynm  commencing — 


gushing  forth  irom  the  untutored  but  still  musical  throats  of  some 
dozen  lads  and  lasses,  sons  and  daughters  of  the  working  classes. 

The  following  are  still  popular  and  sung  with  great  taste  and 
ak'dl  by  the  working  classes  of  Lancashire,  but  these  are  too  well 
known  and  too  numerous  to  quote.  "  Hark  !  the  herald  angels 
sing;"  " "Whilst  shepherds'  watched;"  " The  Angel  Qabriel  from 
God;"  "The  holy  well;"  "  All  you  that  are  to  mirth  inclined;" 
"God  rest  you,  merry  gentlemeni"  "Come,  rejoioel  all  good 
Christians;"  "Last  night  as  I  lay  sleeping,"  &c.  Inclosingoar 
remarks  upon  carols,  we  hope  they  will  long  retain  a  prominent 
place  in  our  Christmas  festivities. 

Few  relics  of  the  olden  time  are  recurred  to  with  more  zest  by 
our  fathers  than  the  goodly  frolics  and  mirthful  games  which  were 
wout  to  usher  in  the  meny  days  of  Christmas.  We  may  still 
perceive  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  lingering  remains  of  th^ 
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Toagh  sports  vhich  were  wont  in  earlier  times  to  enliven  the 
comfortleae  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
«veDt  occurs  in  whose  honour  Christmas  festivals  were  instituted. 

Host  of  the  games  and  ceremonies  have  quite  disappeared ;  and 
wMe  we  rejoice  in  the  departure  of  some,  we  sincerely  regret  the 
loss  of  others.  They  flourished  in  an  age  full  of  spirit  and  lusti. 
hood,  when  men  enjoyed  life  roughly,  but  heartily  and  vigoreusly ; 
times  wild  and  picturesque,  which  have  furnished  poetry  with  its 
richest  materials  and  the  drama  with  its  most  attractive  characters. 
But  it  is  impossible  in  the  small  space  allotted  to  this  paper  to 
enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the  old  pastimes  of  Christmas ; 
but  we  may  just  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  "  mummers," 
as  they  are  called,  or  the  masks  of  ancient  time. 

Humming  is  a  sport  of  this  festive  season,  which  consists  of  a 
species  of  masquerading  and  in  changing  clothes  between  men  and 
women,  who,  when  dressed  in  each  o^ers  habits,  go  from  one 
neighbour's  house  to  another,  partaking  of  Christmas  cheer  and 
making  merry  with  them  in  di^uise.  They  were  the  never-failing 
attendants  upon  Christmas.  They  assumed  various  characters, 
grave  as  well  as  gay,  and  were  the  source  of  much  innocent 
merrimeat  and  healthful  laughter.  Indecorous  as  it  may  appear, 
-James  I.,  who  was  educated  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  was  so  fond  of 
these  mummers,  that  even  when  the  Twelfth  Night  fell  on  a  Sunday, 
their  ribaldry  and  buffoonery  were  in  requisition.  But  it  is  painful 
to  reflect  ttat  the  songs  and  carols  of  these  mummers  have  very 
little  wisdom  in  them,  and  could  only  boast  of  a  very  questionable 
kind  of  wit ;  still  their  memories  are  deserving  of  respect.  They 
are  still  in  vogue  in  certain  agricultural  villages  of  Bnglaad. 

Amongst  the  amusements  of  our  modem  Christmas  evenings 
«re  "  Blindman's  buff,"  "Hunt  the  slipper,"  "Snap-dragon," 
"Forfeits,"  and  several  others,  which  are  most  efficient  ministrnnts 
to  fan  and  frolic ;  last,  but  not  least,  is  the  old-established  rite  of 
ChriBtmaa — ^kissing  under  the  mistletoe-bough.  When  any  gentle- 
man has  a  fair  chance  he  may  kiss  a  lady  as  she  passes  beneath  the 
mistletoe-bough,  which  is  generally  placed  in  ^e  middle  of  the 
room  where  the  guests  are  assembled,  or  over  the  door  by  which 
they  enter,  and  in  some  places  a  berry  must  be  plucked  for  every 
kiss  taken,  so  that  when  the  berries  are  gone  the  privilege  ceases. 
This  custom  is  of  course  productive  of  many  a  peal  of  merry 
laughter;  and  we  have  heard  of  some  happy  matches  where  the 
first  kiss  of  love  was  given  and  received  beneath  the  Christmas 
miatletoe-bough.  (This  is  a  custom  that  all  unmarried  ladies  and 
gentlemen  would  be  socry  to  lose.) 

Shorn,  however,  if  its  ancient  festive  honours,  and  unmasked 
by  that  boisterous  jollity  and  exuberance  of  animal  spirit  which 
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(listicguiahed  it  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors,  Christmas  is  still  a 
period  of  delightful  excitement.  Although  societj  has  acquired  a 
more  elegant  tone,  and  has  lost  many  of  its  old  peculiarities,  home- 
bred feelings  and  honest  fire-side  delight — although  the  quaint 
customs  of  golden  antiquity  and  feudal  hospitalities  and  lordly 
wassailings  have  passed  away,  with  the  baronial  castles  and  stnt«ly 
manor  houses  in  which  they  were  celebrated,  still  the  home  feelings 
retain  their  powerfiil  place  in  every  true  English  bosom,  that  still 
makes  their  holiday  the  one  in  which  of  all  othos  every  class  of 
Eu^ish  society  most  generally  participate. 

Christanaa  parties  and  merry-makings  are  still  formed  to  render 
the  season  of  dark  December  mora  cheerful  and  enlivening.  Tha 
preparations  made  for  spreading  the  social  board  that  is  ^ain  io 
unite  friends  and  kindred — the  presents  of  good  cheer  passing  and 
repassing  from  one  person  to  another — tiie  evergreens,  emblems  of 
peace  and  gladness,  hung  about  our  houses  and  churches, — all  these 
have  a  moat  pleasing  effect  in  producing  fond  associations  and 
enevolent  sympathies,  and  announcing  goodwill  and  fellowship  to 
all  mankind! 

Yes,  it  is  a  joyous,  happy  time,  when  we  should  kindle  not  only 
the  fire  of  hospitality  but  the  flame  of  charity — when  home  affections 
should  be  revived,  old  animosities  buried,  and  new  ties  formed 
which  shall  welcome  the  return  of  a  merry  ChriBtmas  and  a  happy 
New  Year!  And  in  conclusiop,  we  may  just  quote  a  sinplft 
Christmas  song,  composed  by  an  intimate  friend, 

"  CHBI8TMA3 
One*  mnn  old  ChristniM  dnweth  naar. 

With  joTuU  beaming  fuw  ; 
Then  yield  him  honour  due,  and  pay 

AllggiulM  to  his  gram. 

And  (Aolt  your  valla  with  miitlAtoe, 

And  eke  irith  hollj  glorioaa ; 
And  ba  jour  bBirta  all  frea  from  oare. 

And  all  joaz  mirth  uproaiiooa. 

And  haog  iriUiia  each  hall  a  bough 

Of  miallatOB  and  holly  ; 
And  let  ths  girU  be  kiiaad  beoeath. 

From  Qertrude  down  to  Polly. 

And  welcome  Father  Chriitmaa  In, 

With  bunta  of  heaitieat  laughter,  ~ 

Until  your  mairr  Doiay  din 

Shall  rattle  round  each  nfler. 

Unti]  the  fairie*  there  who  lude 

Shall  join  your  jocund  din,  ,-.  . 

So  (ball  you  «U  fit  homage  piiy,  i    mi-n  -.r,  CiOOg  Ic 

And  weloome  Chriatma*  in.  : 
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And  f  e  who  rsad  this  pftpar  o'tr 
And  ooimt  it  Douglit  but  folly, 
TUnk  of  the  d&;«  wlwn  jrou  hm  kogliad 
BsQMth  the  Chriitmu  bollf . 

Wlun  bat  a  gkuoi  from  Fumy'a  ejM 
Wm  worth  all  worldlj  gWisa, 

And  sutli  had  but  one  greater  blia 
Thm  telling  ChrUtma*  *t(ai«*. 

nai  blin  within  the  Chriitmaa  wad:, 
B«n«atli  the  Chriitroaa  bough. 

To  oatoh  wme  laughinK  girl  and  ptOM 
A  Urn  apon  her  brow  ! 


DiailizodbvGoOglc 
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CHAPTER    I. 
OLD    FRIKNDS    AND    NKW   FAC8S. 

"  Dear  Tomba, — Fu-lb;  has  been  gazetted  to  the  Tacsnt  nujority  in 
his  regiment,  and  is  off,  poor  fellow !  hy  the  next  steamer  to  cultivate 
yellow  fever  at  Jamuc^ 

"  If  you  are  atill  as  eager  for  staff  honours  as  you  wore  when  I  left  the 
Slashers,  you  may  writ«  A.D.C.  after  your  name  at  once.  Toa  are  fir 
better  off  as  you  are,  but,  nevertheless,  the  pkce  is  your's  if  you  choose. 

"  Accept  this  humed  scnwl  instead  of  a  more  official  annoouoement. 
"  Your's,  &c, 

"  W.  Cox." 

At  Uie  time  this  letter  wa,B  placed  in  my  hands,  I  was,  or  &n. 
cied  I  WB8,  which  ie  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  the  most  miser- 
able sub  in  Her  Majesty's  army. 

Nearly  three  yeaxs  had  gone  by  since  the  Haggie  Crab 
episode.*  I  was  a  lieutenant  of  some  eight  months'  standing,  still, 
of  course,  in  the  gallant  200tb  Royal  Slashers.  Our's,  I  have 
already  said,  was  by  no  means  a  regiment  for  quick  promotion,  bat 
three  years  bring  about  many  changes.  Fullartoii,  of  course,  had 
long  been, gone;  Maxwell  had  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  his 
elder  brother  having  obligingly  taken  one  fence  too  many  with  the 
Quom,  and  he  was  now  a  county  magnate  in  Leicestershire.  Ross 
had  retired  on  half-pay,  and  an  unattached  majority.  Dear  old 
Captain  Seaton  had  settled  down  into  a  Sta£f-oSicer  of  Pensioners  ; 
and,  greatest  change  of  all.  Colonel  Cox,  after  serving  with  the 
Slashers  for  nearly  forty  years,  had  been  gazetted  Major.General, 
and,  subsequently,  Commandant  of  an  Infantry  Brigade  at  Dublin. 
The  death  of  the  reigning  sovereign  is  not  of  more  importance  to  a 
country  Uian  a  change  of  commanding  ofRcer  to  a  regiment  It 
was  a  great  shock  to  the  200th,  and  close  upon  its  heels  came 
another — the  regiment  was  ordered  to  tiie  Mediterranean.  This 
decided  the  movements  of  several  other  officers.  We  had  some 
half-dozen  resignations.  Dr.  Crab,  who  had  bravely  remained,  even 
after  the  departure  of  Colonel  Cox  and  Captain  Seaton,  declared  he 
could  stand  no  more  sun-Ktrokes  and  mosquitoes,  and  exchangod  on 
the  Staff.  Thus  Hallett,  at  this  moment,  was  lieutenant.c6loQel 
in  command  of  the  regiment,  and  your  humble  servant  by  no  means 
the  junior  lieuteoant. 

•  Sae  ».  AiM»'f  Magaiint,  Vol.  XVL  .  ^  , 

I  ,„z<,i..,Googk- 
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I  suppose  that  even  my  DOit-military  readers  are  aware  that  it 
is  usual  for  about  a  couple  of  huadred  meD  to  be  lefc  at  home 
while  the  rest  of  the  regiment  is  on  foreign  serrice.  These  stay-at- 
homes  form  the  Depot, — a  sort  of  nursery,  in  fact,  to  supply  any 
vacancies  in  the  service  abroad.  Our  Depdt  was  stationed,  as  bad 
luck  would  have  it,  atone  of  the  most  6t&uy,  miserable,  out-of-the- 
way,  tumble-down  holes  in  all  Ireland, — a  certain  town  in  the 
West  called — no,  upon  my  word,  after  vilifying  it  in  this  manner, 
I  must  disguise  ita  real  title  1 — call  it  Ballybrannigan.  It  may 
have  improved  lately,  but,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  it  was  worse  than 
the  Stepney  Marshes  in  a  fog.  No  society ;  no  scenery ;  no  river ; 
no  shooting  to  speak  of,  except  a  few  flappers  on  the  bogs ;  no  hos. 
pitftble  country  squireens,  aft«r  the  style  of  Lever's  pictures  of 
Irish  Life ;  no  communication  with  the  outside  world  beyond  a  car 
twice  a  day  from  a  railway  station,  ten  bad  miles  off ; — in  fact,  a 
very  pui^tory  for  the  eight  miserable  officers  who,  with  myself, 
were  attached  to  the  Dep6t.  "  Attached,"  did  I  sayl  Alas,  in  a 
military  sense,  yes  !  In  every  other,  no, — emphatically,  [no  I  I 
had  been  fool  enough  to  apply  for  leave  to  remain,  and  obtained  it, 
being  somehow  or  other  a  bit  of  a  pet  with  tiie  mess ;  and  now  for 
more  than  six  months — it  seemed  six  years — I  had  been  chewing 
the  cud  of  repentance,  and  bitterly  contrasting  my  torpid,  mono- 
tonous misery  with  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Corfu  life  and  love- 
liness, punted  by  Lobley,  Delany,  and  the  rest  of  Our's,  in  the 
letters  with  which  they  occasionally  &voured  us. 

The  tact  was,  as  Colonel — now  General — Cox  had  said  in  his 
letter,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  his  aide-de-camp,  if  he  would 
have  me.  Upon  his  appointment  to  the  staff  at  Dublin,  he  had 
lel^ned  the  above-mentioned  Captain  Parbly  in  the  post ;  promis- 
ing, however,  to  remember  me  the  moment  that  distinguished 
officer  should  obtain  his  promotion,  which  it  was  supposed  wonld 
ha;^)^!  very  shortly. 

"  All  the  same,  Tombs,  my  boy,  you're  much  safer  with  your 
regiment,"  said  the  worthy  veteran  as  we  parted. 

I  did  not  learn  the  meaning  of  that  oracular  speech  till  long 
afterwards,  and  then  only  too  late.  But  I  must  not  anticipate. 
Therefore  it  was  that  I  eought  and  obtained  Hallett's  leave  to 
remain  at  the  Dep6t,  aa  a  supernumerary,  on  the  understanding  tliat 
I  was  shortly  to  be  appointed  to  the  staff, 

' '  Better  come  with  us,  you  young  jackass, ' '  observed  the  newly- 
fledged  colonel,  at  our  last  mess  dinner.  "You'll  live  to  repent 
your  cocked  hat  before  the  year's  out." — another  oracular  speech 
whidi  I  certainly  did  not  understand  at  the  time. 

And  now  month  after  month  had  gone  by,  and  Ballybrannigan 
waxed  hotter,   and   drier,  and  duller,  and  more — everything  else' 
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vhich  wa^  detestable.  The  barrackg  vas  a  wretched,  ill.bmlt,  ill- 
ventilated,  dirty  specimen  of  3,  GovemmeDt  take.io.  The  town 
had  scarcely  a  decent  house  in  it.  There  was  no  resident  bairack- 
master.  The  clergyman,  who  acted  as  chaplain,  had  a  lai^  family 
of  daughters,  but  made  a  point  of  admitting  no  military  wolves 
within  the  fold.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who,  as  Lever 
draws  him,  is  always  ready  for  a  hand  at  whist,  and  a  steaming^ 
brew  of  whisky.punch,  was,  in  this  case,  a  saturnine,  beetle-browed 
skeleton  of  a  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  kept  Lent  all  the  year  round. 
'When  we  rode  out,  the  country  stretched  out,  flat  and  dreary,  on 
every  side.  The  landlords  had  vanished,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates'  Court,  and  sundry  reckless  extravagancies. 
The  tenants  bad  been  thinned  by  famine,  emigration,  and  heaven 
only  knows  what  beside,  until  a  few  roofless  and  mortarless  stone 
walls  were  all  the  traces  left  of  the  "finest  peasantry  in  the  world." 
Everywhere  the  blighting  curse  of  desolation  was  over  the  land,  and 
the  very  pigs  and  children,  who  formed  the  principal  population  of 
Sallybrannigan,  were  a  relief  after  the  lonely  silence  of  the  h^h 
roads. 

In  Sallybrannigan  itself  things  were  little  better.  We  did, 
after  a  diligent  search,  discover  a  billiard- table,  the  cloth  patched 
in  a  dozen  places,  the  cushions  bard  as  lead,  the  room  villainously 
foul  and  close.  There  was  a  fives-court  in  the  barracks,  and  we 
made  a  faint  attempt  at  a  cricket  club  ;  but  one  can't  be  always 
knocking  about  balls,  whether  of  ivory  or  leather.  As  to  the  mess 
— alas,  what  a  change  from  the  well-appointed  table  and  capital 
fare  we  had  been  accustomed  to!  Our  so-called  "cook"  could 
over  or  under  do  anything  that  ran  on  two  legs  or  four,  but  to  hit 
ahappy  medium  seemed  impossible.  Our  only  resource  seemed  in  the 
post,  with  its  letters,  magazines,  and  papers,  and  a  knot  of  utterly 
wearied-out  unfortunates  were  certain  to  be  seen  every  evening  on 
e^er  look-out  f»r  tlie  letter-sergeant,  with  his  precious  bag. 
We  read  the  Ttnui  and  Saunders*  down  to  the  very  advertise, 
meuts  and  share-lists.  "Anything  to  pass  away  the  time,"  as 
Fort«scue  ranarked,  when  I  found  him  one  day  gravely  blowing 
soap-bubbles,  with  a  long  clay  pipe,  out  of  his  window. 

Judge  then  of  my  delight  when  I  got  my  old  colonel' s  letter  ! 
Judge  whether  or  not  I  agreed  with  his  idea  that  I  was  better  o£f 
as  I  was  I  Dublin  for  RallybrannigaD !  The  Phcenix  instead  of  a 
desolate  bog  I  The  Vice-B^al  Lodge,  and  General  Coi's  dinner- 
table,  in  the  place  of  the  shabby  mess-room  of  the  200th  Depot, 
with  its  perpetual  bubble-and-squeak  f  and  whiskey !  The  garriaon 

■  *■  Skundan'i  Nem  Latter,*— Tike  Timti  at  IreUnd. 

t  "  BmbbU-oHd-agutak,"  t,  nvouij  Irish  did)  ot  b«af  and  mU;^  ^iA4,(ogrtbar 
Hid  occaaioiuJljr  Oatourad  inth  cmioni.  '"^ 
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of  Dublin  instead  of  the  eight  unfortunates,  who,  good  fellows  as 
thay  were  in  any  other  place,  were  being  converted  by  Bally, 
brannigan  into  disagreeable  misanthropes ! '  Whoop  !  Hurroo  I 
Get  along  wid  ye ! 

General  Cox  was  not  a  man  to  do  things  by  halves.  My  ap- 
pointment was  made  out,  and  confirmed,  and  signed,  and  sealed, 
and  everything  else  that  was  proper  and  correct,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  authorities  concerned,  from  the  Horseguards  downwaids. 
My  people  were  only  too  happy  to  hear  of  my  good  fortune,  and 
sent — my  father,  a  cheque  to  cover  all  possible  expenses;  my 
mother  and  sisters,  a  request  to  be  informed  of  every  partlcularjcon- 
nected  with  the  Vice-R^;al  Court ;  and  all  of  them  their  love  and 
blessing.     So  in  a  few  days  more  I  found  myself  in  Cnblin. 


CHAPTER   n. 

BALLYBRAH  MOAM. 

Second  thoughts  are  best.  I  don't  really  think  I  can  dismiss 
Ballybrannigan  in  tbis  abrupt  manner.  Bad  as  the  place  was,  and 
much  as  I  hated  it,  there  are  sundry  "  recollections  "  attached  to 
the  six  months  I  spent  there  which  may  not  prove  uninteresting 
to  the  reader,  however  unpleasant  they  are  to  myself.  In  &ct,  I 
rather  think  I  shall  linger  over  them  through  two  or  three  chapters, 
so  that  if  any  one  of  n:iy  readers  is  unwilling  to  leave  Dublin, 
whither,  I  confess,  I  have  taken  bim  in  my  last  pan^aph,  be 
must  needs  turn  to  Chapter  IV.,  or  V.,  or  VI.— I  really  cannot  say 
which — and  indulge  in  the  young-lady-like  habit  of  skipping  all 
between.  There  is  some  fun  even  in  dreariness  when  you  are  not 
dreary  yourself,  and  I  daresay  the  misery  of  the  200th  Depot,  and 
the  shifts  tbat  Depot  was  pot  to,  in  order  to  kill  time,  would  have 
been  highly  amusing  to  a  looker-on.  When  I  say  "  the  Depot," 
of  course  I  mean  the  officers  thereunto  belonging. 

Our  chief  and  commandant  was  a  certain  Major  Beard  wood — ^in 
reality  only  a  captain  in  the  regiment,  brought  into  the  Slashers 
through  an  exchange  from  the  169tb,  but  holding  a  brevet-majority 
for  services  in  the  East,  and  now  joomoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Depot  companies.  Prosperity  spoiled  him.  Poor  fellow,  it  had 
come  late  enough !  He  bad  seen  twenty  years  service  as  sub.  and 
captain,  while  junior  after  junior  had  purchased  over  his  head. 
The  colonel  of  the  169th  had  been  his  cbum  at  Sandhurst,  and, 
like  a  big  boy  in  pinafore,  it  looked  odd  to  see  him,  with  his 
grizzled  whiskers  and  be.medaled  breast,  amongst  men  young 
enough  to  be  bis  sons.  True,  be  had  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
army,  but  he  had  to  tnu%e  through  the  mud  at  the  head  of  No.  5 
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company,  just  like  Delaney.'whowaeacaptainof  only  afew  months 
standing, — one  of  the  pleasing  anomalies  of  the  service — the  result 
of  the  purchase  system. 

Now,  however.  Major  Beaidwood  was  truly  Major  Beardwood — 
mounted  outside  a  horse,  orderly  pacing  up  and  down  before  his 
•quarters,  the  whole  barracks  (such  as  it  was)  at  his  beck  and 
bidding.  I  said  prosperity  spoiled  him.  He  had  been  a  quiet, 
inoffensive  member  of  the  mess,  given  to  grog  and  whist,  an 
'Occasional  growl  at  the  service,  and  somewhat  prosy  yams ;  but 
passing  muster  as  a  very  tolerable  specimen  of  an  old  f<^y.  Now, 
■guanto  mutalua  ab  illo,  he  put  on  all  the  curs  of  a  field-marshal} 
wore  his  spurs  with  as  much  dignity  as  a  prize  bantam,  drilled  our 
poor  Uttle  detachment  with  as  much  vigour  and  perseverance  as  if 
"WQ  were  just  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to  St.  James's,  presided  at 
court-martials  with  unsparing  severity,  and  made  himself  generally 
obnoxious  to  both  officers  and  men. 

Ah,  those  Ballybrannigan  parades !  I  wish  the  civilian  admirer 
■of  military  spectacles  in  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Phcenix,  could  just  have 
marched,  and  wheeled,  and  formed  sections,  and  columns,  and 
squares  for  a  couple  of  hours  under  Major  Beardwood's  superin- 
tendence! I  can  see  the  little  animal  now — shcst,  round,  and 
generally  stumpy — with  his  little  boots  nearly  at  right  angles  to  his 
horse's  flanks — "  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,"  and  a  little  more. 
He  had  a  perfect  talent  for  tormenting.  If  it  threatened  nun,  and 
the  roads  were  several  inches  deep  in  mud  already,  we  marched  out, 
and  came  back  streaming.  If  the  thermometer  stood  at  ninety 
■degrees  in  the  shade,  we  did  a  little  skirmishing,  the  especial  beauty 
of  which  consists  in  being  kept  at  a  sharp  trot  at  all  times  when 
you  are  not  squatting  on  one  knee,  taking  aim  at  imaginary  ene- 
mies from  behind  an  imaginary  shelter.  If  we  officers  sufiered, 
pity  the  men,  with  leather  stocks.  Brown  Bess,  and  cumbrous  knap- 
sack, I  have  seen  a  fine,  strong,  muscular  fellow  fall  out,  in  a  stat« 
■of  utter  exhaustion,  heartily  ashamed  of  himself  for  "  being  a  fool," 
as  he  would  term  it  afterwards,  but  utterly  unable  to  move- 
choked,  strapped,  and  weighed^ any  longer.  The  major  was 
thoroughly  up  to  bis  work.  I  would  have  backed  our  Depot  com- 
panics,  when  I  left  Ballybrannigan,  to  have  passed  muster  befoie 
the  great  "  Dock  "  himself.  The  great  idea  at  that  time  through, 
out  the  English  army  was  to  drill  the  soldier  as  nearly  as  possible 
into  a  mere  mechanical,  unthinking  machine,  and  scieuUfically 
indeed  did  Major  Beardwood  practice  the  art, 

I  offer  an  illustration.  The  men  were  carrying  their  dinners 
■one  day  from  the  kitchen.  Singleton  and  I  stood  idly  looking  on, 
■Just  then,  there  passed  a  shock-headed,  red-faced,  thoroughly-drilled 
son  of  Erin,  stiff  and  erect  to  a  degree,  carefully  hoMin?  in  both 
khands  a  de^  pie-dish,  full  of  savoury  stew.  '       <-'^ 
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"Bet  you  five  bob  I  make  tliat  fellow  drop  his  dish,"  said 
Singleton. 

"  Bet  you  you  don't,"  returned  I. 

"Done!"  said  Singleton,  and  took  a  couple  of  steps  forward. 
"  Hullo !  you  sir,  there  ! — Halt  I — At-ten-tion  \"  ^(bringing  it  out 
with  the  usual  bellow). 

Tlie  effect  was  startling.  Down  dropped  the  poor  fellow's  arms, 
like  clockwork,  to  his  sides ;  away  went  the  pie-dish  with  a  smash ; 
and  up  rose  a  yell  of  uproariouE  laughter  from  every  one  except  the 
victim,  who  cast  one  glance  of  mingled  terror  and  bewilderment  at 
his  tormentor,  and  then,  forgetting  discipline,  reverence,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,  fairly  turned  tail^and  bolted.  My  sides  ached  for  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  I  don't  think  so  hearty  a  laugh  ever  went  round 
Ballybrannigan  Barracks  before  or  since.  But  it  was  a  beautiful 
instance  of  training ! 

Apropos  of  drilling,  take  another  Ballybrannigan  recollection. 
We  had  picked  up  a  few  recruits.  An  awkward  squad  of  them 
were  being  put  through  their  facings  by  one  of  our  corporals — a  fine 
specimen  of  Major  Beardwood's  tuition.  The  particular  evolution 
which  was  being  practised  at  the  moment  I  stayed  to  watch  was 
"  right  about  face."  It  consists  of  three  movements  of  the  feet, 
performed  in  quick  time  one  after  the  other,  without  a  pause,  the 
effect  of  which  may  be  simply  described  as  turning  round.  These 
three  movements,  however,  the  recruits,  as  in  duty  bound,  were 
performing  in  slow  time,  to  the  music  of  the  corporal's  "One — 
two— three!"  jerked  out  at  intervals.  They  had  done  "Onel" 
— they  had  done  "  Two  1" — they  were  waiting  expectantly  for  the 
concludiug  "Three!"  when  "As  you  was!"  roared  the  corporal. 
Half  the  equad  went  back  to  position  No.  2 ;  the  remainder  to 
position  No.  1,  lirom  whence  they  had  started.  Thereupon  out- 
spoke the  corporal  in  the  following  oracular  manner : — 

"  When  I  says,  '  As  you  was,'  I  don't  mean  as  you  were,  but 
as  you  icas  afore  you  viere,"  Observe  the  beauty  of  the  explana- 
tion. "  Were"  meant  position  No.  2;  "was,"  position  No.  1. 
It  was  No.  1  position  they  should  have  returned  to.     Q.E.D. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  simply  a  supernumerary,  merely  attached 
to  the  Depot  until  such  time  as  Captain  Farlby  should  make  room 
for  me  at  Dublin.  All  the  worse  for  me,  as  it  happened.  Major 
Beardwood  seemed  to  think  I  was  specially  designed  by  Providence 
to  fill  every  vacant  hole  and  post  about  the  barracks.  If  any  one 
■pplied  for  leave  of  absence,  oh !  of  course,  there  was  Lieutenant 
Tombs  to  take  his  place  and  duty.  The  Depot-adjutant  falls  ill — 
Lieutenant  Tombs  is  pitched  upon  at  once  as  a  substitute.  The 
acting-paymaster  has  a  fortnight  at  Killamey,  leaving  his  accomits 
and  litUe  payments  in  the  bands  of  the  same  ill-used  supernumerary. 
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who,  of  course,  has  notihiiig  better  to  do  with  biniself.  Not  a  day's 
leave  had  Lieutenant  Tombs  the  whole  time  of  his  Eojoum  at 
BallyhranDigati.  He  applied  once,  and  was  stemlj  reused,  the 
major  expreasing  hie  surprise  that  "  any  officer  should  think  of 
absenting  himself  from  duty  on  the  eve  of  bis  departure  from  the 
Depot."  Pleasant  tbia  for  me,  who  had  confidently  looked  forward 
to  a  gentlemanly  state  of  laziness,  and  freedom  te  do  as  I  liked.  The 
fact,  I  expect,  was  simply  this : — Major  Beardwood  had  had  a  rough 
knocking-about  in  the  military  world,  and  felt  a  little  jealous  of 
easy-going  youngsters  like  myself,  tolerably  flush  of  money,  able  to 
purchaae  promotion,  and  commanding  sufficient  interest  to  secure 
Buch  appointments  as  the  one  I  was  now  waiting  for.  Poor  old 
boy,  he  had  been  eight  years  an  ensign  in  the  169th ! 

About  six  weeks  after  our  arrival  at  Ballybrannigan,  we  re- 
ceived an  addition  to  the  mess  in  the  shape  of  a  newly-fiedged  en. 
*rign — James  Augustus  Napier  Rydrobyn  Strong — a  title  which 
nearly  took  up  a  whole  gazette  to  itself,  and  reminded  one  of  tlie 
«tory  about  a  Spanish  in&nta,  who  was  given  such  a  string  of 
names  that  the  officiating  priest  had  to  commence  the  baptismal 
service  the  previous  night  to  finish  in  decent  time  the  next  morn- 
ing. Alas  for  family  distinctions !  our  new  arrival,  almost  fixim  the 
hour  he  joined,  was  known  throughout  the  barracks  as  Sprouts,  a. 
delicate  allusion  to  a  chin-tufb  of  faded  straw  colour,  which  he  was 
rash  enough  to  carry  with  him  iuto  the  mess-room,  and  which, 
although  immediately  destroyed  by  order  of  the  major,  was  of  that 
character  that  once  seen  it  never  could  be  forgotten.  Sprouts  was 
a  decent  fellow  enough  when  he  kept  his  mouth  shut  Somebody 
Temarked  about  Sheffield  that  it  would  have  been  a  remarkably 
jolly  place  if  it  bad  not  existed  at  all ;  and  certainly  Sprouts  was 
tbe  jolliest  when  he  suffered  bis  existence  to  become  a  matter  of 
doubt.  He  was  remotely  related  to  Lord  Rydrobyn,  Earl  of  Ney- 
land,  and  his  lordship  had  graciously  consented  to  stand  proxy  god- 
father for  our  hero,  and  had  even  presented  him  with  a  silver  mug- 
two  facts  of  which  he  duly  informed  us.  We  tried  our  best  to  per- 
suade him  to  present  the  mug  to  the  mess,  promising  to  have  it 
placed  under  a  glass  shade ;  hut  the  youth  gravely  declared  that  his 
mother  would  never  consent  to  part  with  it,  and  that  the  earl  would 
never  forgive  bim  if  "  it  passed  out  of  the  family." 

"  Did  your  brother  ever  dance  wiUi  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cana- 
bridge?"  be  inquired  one  day  of  Singleton,  "mine  did." 

"The  fellow  is  a  bom  idiot,"  was  Major  Beardwood's  audible 
comment,  after  the  roar  of  laughter  which  greeted  this  remark  haft 
-subsided. 

But  Sprouts  and  the  major  had  commenced  acquaintence  badly; 
They  were  introduced  to  one  onoth^  in  an  awkwanj  maimer.     The 
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youth  arriTod  &t  BallybniDnigait  late  one  evemng,  aod  entered  the 
toess-ioom  after  the  major  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  us  had  retired. 
Singleton  and  Peny,  however,  who  were  having  a  game  of  ecarfe,  did 
the  honourH,  procured  him  some  supper,  and  bade  him  welcome  to 
the  Slashers  in  several  tumblers  of  whiskey  punch.  Said  punch 
proved  eo  strong  that  he  was  ultimately  escorted  to  bed,  as  much 
from  necessity  as  politenes;.  In  plain  langni^e,  he  became  exceed, 
ittgly  drunk. 

"So  our  new  youngster  arrived  last  night.  Where  is  he?" 
eaid  the  major,'  next  morning  after  parade,  looking  round  the  mees- 
Toom  in  anything  but  an  amiable  manner.  ' '  Kot  turned  out,  eh  ? 
That's  a  bad  sign,  gentlemen — a  very  had  sign.  A  lad  who  lies 
in  bed  will  never  make  a  good  soldier.  The  service  is  going  to 
the " 

"  Beg  pardon,  major,"  interrupted  Captain  Fetrie,  a  very  pre- 
cise customer,  who  had  a  pious  horror  of  the  major's  naughty  words, 
*'  you  are  sitting  on  the  Timet,  I  think.  Ah,  thank  you,  thank 
you  !     Sony  to  interrupt.     You  were  saying  V 

"I  wafi  sayin?,  sir,  that  the  Queen  gets  worse  bargains  every 
year — men  and  ofRcers.  I  say,  distinctly,  both  men  and  officers. 
^Vhy,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  Uie  doctor  reported  eight  fellows  laid 
up  with  colds,  influenza  colds— a  complaint  I  thought  belonged  only 
to  women  and  children — actually  laid  up,  mark  you  ! — invalided, 
off  duty,  fit  for  nothing!  Why,  when  I  was  an  ensign  in  the  169th 
there  wasn't  a  drummer  boy  who  would  have  shirked  duty  for  less 
than  a  fever.  And  what  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  these 
inf " 

"James!  Bottle  of  soda-water!"  shouted  Captain  Petrie,  drown- 
ing the  major's  anathema. 

"  I  ask,  what  do  you  suppose  the  doctor  coolly  tells  me  is  the 
cause,  sir,  of  eight  able-bodied,  full-grown  privates  requiriug  to  be 
nursed  like  so  many  year-old  babies  1  Why,  simply  the  little  turn- 
out we  had  on  Thursday  with  half-an-hoar's  skirmishing  on  the 
common." 

"A  march  and  skirmish  which  ruined  a  new  pair  of  Buck- 
master's  best  regulation  breeches,  and  gave  me  a  twinge  of  rheu- 
nmtism  all  over,"  observed  Captain  Allen. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !"  growled  the  major.  "  If  the  men  can't 
walk,  a  yard  or  two  in  the  wet,  without  wantii^  the  doctor,  I'll  buy 

them  each  a  flannel  petticoat  tmd  umbrella ;    I  will,  by " 

"  Ahem,  ahem  I"  coughed  the  observant  Petrie. 

"  There's  no  material,  sir.  It  grows  worse  every  day.  Scarcely 
1^  man  worth  his  salt ;  and  as  to  the  officers,  look  at  this  young 
fellow,  with  more  strings  to  bis  name  than  the  commander-in-chief, 
eloping  for  the  first  time  in  hit  lAs  at  Her  Majesty's  expense,  and 
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yet  taking  it  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  &t  home  on  his  mother's 
feather  bed  I  I  can  only  repeat,  emphatically,  that  the  Berrice  is 
going  to  the " 

"Glass  of  sheny  vith  the  soda  water,  James!"  roared  the 
captain. 

The  major  gave  an  ezpreasive  grunt,  and  walked  away. 

"  Pleasant  look  out  this  for  Mr.  James  Etcetera  Strong,"  sud 
Singleton,  when  the  commanding  officer's  upright  back  was  tuned. 
' '  I'll  tell  you  what,  Perry,  it  would  be  only  civil  if  we  took  a  look 
at  him,  and  gave  him  a  useful  hiot  or  two  as  to  old  Beardy's  pecu- 
liarites.     He'll  frighten  the  poor  lad  into  a  fit." 

Perry,  who  was  as  good-natured,  jolly  a  sub.  as  any  who  wore 
scarlet,  assented  ;  and  the  two,  after  finishing  their  cold  beef  and 
pickles — we  needed  lunch  at  the  Depot  after  one  of  the  major's 
drills — set  off  on  their  errand  of  mercy. 

Now,  had  Ensign  J.  A.  N.  B.  Strong  been  cast  in  anything  like 
the  same  mould  ae  the  generality  of  eeventeen-year-old  colta,  I 
daresay  that  both  my  messmates  would  have  honestly  prepared  him 
for  his  introduction  to  the  major,  and  given  him  a  true  account  of 
the  latter's  peculiarities.  As  it  was,  they  found  the  youth  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  toilet.  He  had  dressed  himself  in  full 
regimentals,  and  was  just  fixing  his  shako  over  a  very  seedy  face, 
admiring  the  effect  thereof  in  an  apology  for  a  looking-glass,  reared 
up  against  the  wall  on  the  chimney-piece.  All  the  furniture 
allotted  to  a  sub.  in  H.  M.  S.  Foot,  by  a  gracious  GovemmeDt, 
consists  of  one  table  and  two  chairs  of  the  kitchen  pattern,  eo 
hideous  and  uncomfortable,  especially  the  chairs,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced no  cook  or  housemaid  would  put  up  with  them  for  a  moment. 
Fortunately  for  Mr.  Strong,  a  bed  had  been  procured  for  him  from 
somewhere  ot  other ;  and  one  or  two  other  necessaries  lent  him  for 
the  night  by  'Singleton  and  Perry  conjointly.  Nevertheless,  the 
room  presented  a  very  forlorn  appearance,  with  its  four  bare  walk 
and  tmcarpeted  floor,  two  chairs,  and  table ;  while  portmanteaus 
and  carpet-bags  had  vomited  forth  their  contents  in  frightful  con- 
fusion, there  being  no  place  to  put  anything  and  a  great  many 
things  to  put. 

"This  is  but  cold  comfort,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Singleton,  kindly. 
"You  will  have  a  servant  appointed  to  you  as'  soon  as  you  have 
reported  yourself,  and  he'll  get  your  room  put  to  rights  in  no  time. 
There's  a  fellow  in  the  town  who  lets  out  furniture.  Perry  and  I 
will  take  you  to  ^'^^n  hy-and-bye.  First  night  is  always  a  rough 
one  in  barracks." 

"  Oh — ah — thank  you,"  said  Stxong.  "  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
luggage  coming.  My  friends  took  care  of  all  that.  By  the  way, 
I  must  really  apologise  for  being  so  late.     You  didn't  teU  me  what 
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lame  yoa  took  break&si     I  am  a&aid  you  must  have  finished  some 

"  Finished  breakfast  I"  exclaimed  Ferry,  with  a  grin.  "  Aye, 
andluQchtoo."  ("Blessthefellow!"  as  he  afterwards  observed,  "I  . 
suppose  be  expected  the  major  made  coffee  for  ub  all,  and  sent 
round  the  cups' ' ) .  "  Why,  man  alive,  half  the  day  is  over,  and  you Ve 
broken  seventeen  articles  of  war  by  not  appearing  on  parade  tiiree 
hours  a^.  You'll  have  a  court-martial  sitting  on  you  before  you 
have  furly  joined,  if  you  don't  look  out." 

"Ob— ah — I  don't  quite  understand,"  returned  our  hero,  with 
a  very  serious  face. 

"  Well,  you  know,  it's  just  this.  Tou  ought  to  have  reported 
yourself  to  Major  Beardwood  ^es  ago,  and  he's  in  no  end  of  a  rage 
about  it,"  went  on  Perry,  quite  forgetting  all  his  good  intentions, 
and  r^ardless  of  Singleton's  "  Shut  up.  Ferry ;  don't  play  the 
fool !" 

"Who  is  Major  Beardwood?"  inquired  Sprouts,  very  deliber 
ately, 

"The  coDunanding-oflficer  of  this  honourable  Dep6t;  our 
*  teacher,  pastor,  and  master,'  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"  And  will  he  set  me  to  work  at  once  V 

* '  Exactly,  my  dear  sir.  Twelve  hours  a  day,  with  only  half- 
an-hour  for  dinner.  The  last  comer  always  tucks  the  men  in  at 
iiight,  and  takes  away  their  candles." 

"^o  be  quiet.  Ferry  I"  interposed  Singleton. 

'^ni,  I  don't  mind  him ;  it  is  all  nonsense,  I  suppose,"  said 
Sprouts,  loftily. 

"Not  altogether,"  replied  Singleton.  "Tt  is  quite  true  that 
joa  ought  to  have  reported  yourself  to  the  raajor  or  adjutant ;  and 
it  is  also  true  that  you  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  drill-sergeant 
befare  ydu're  a  day  older." 

"  And  then  it  will  be  a  case  of  awkward  squad,  and  recruit- 
■drill  every  morning  at  seven  o'clock,"  put  in  Ferry. 

"  Quite  correct — and  commencing  to-morrow,"  said  Singleton, 
as  Sprouts  turned  to  him  for  confirmation  of  the  fact. 

Sprout's  face  looked  gloomy  for  an  inistant ;  then  it  brightened 
again,  and  he  observed — 

"  Ah,  I  don't  think  Major  Beardwood  will  be  hard  upon  m» 
■after  he  has  read  my  father's  letter.  My  father  is  a  magistrate  and 
.alderman,  and  he  gave  me  &  note  for  my  commander,  asking  him 
not  to  set  me  too  much  to  do  at  first  Indeed,  I  thought  every  one 
had  a  holiday  for  a  week  or  two  at  starting." 

"Now,  Tombs,  I  put  it  to  you,"   said  Singleton  to  me  after, 
-wards,  when  scolded  for  the  trick  which  he  and  Ferry  played  the 
•confiding  youth  at  the  end  of  this  oonyersatioo.     ' '  I  put  ittto,3rQU ; — 
21-^  r 
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could  anyone  resist  hoaxing  such  a  ninny-haomier  ?  It  ttob  the 
cool  impudence  of  the  fellow  which  tempted  us. " 

I  confess,  indeed,  it  wus  a  strong  temptation.  My  two  brother 
Bubs.  fell  victims  to  it. 

"  Well,  Strong,  you  must  go  at  once  to  the  orderly-room,  or  I 
won't  answer  for  the  con.'^equences,"  said  Singleton,  when  he  had 
done  laughing.  "  Bring  your  letter  with  you  if  you  like,  but  come 
along.     We'll  go  with  you." 

' '  What  am  I  to  do  when  I  get  there  I"  asked  Sprouts,  who  was 
waxing  a  little  nervous.  "  Bfeve  I  to  go  through  any  ceremony,  or 
will  the  major  just  shake  hands  -with  me  i  You  see  I  have  never 
been  taught  anything  about  the  matter,  but  I  suppose  it  will  be  all 
right." 

"  '  All  right!'  My  good  fellow,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
Mver  learnt  the  proper  way  of  reporting  yourself  to  the  field-officer 
In  command  1"  exclaimed  Ferry,  in  a  tone  of  horror.  "Qood 
gracious.  Singleton !  just  fancy  such  a  thing  I" 

Singleton  put  on  a  very  serious  face  and  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
Sprouts,  who  was  inclined  to  believe  in  him,  looked  bewildered. 

"Can't  you  show  me  what  to  do?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"  Of  course  we  can,"  said  Perry,  as  if  suddenly  inspired  with  a 
great  idea.  "Tou  are  in  full  uniform.  That's  all  right.  Well, 
now,  you'll  have  to  go  across  to  the  orderly-room,  walk  through  the 
door,  take  three  paces  towards  the  major,  draw  your  sword,  and 
present  arms  to  him."  A 

Singleton  started,  but  a  severe  glance  &om  Ferry  checked  hinir 
and  he  remained  silent.    Sprouts  looked  more  bewildered  than  evet. 

"  But "  he  began. 

"  But  you  don't  know  |how  to  present  arms.  Well,  draw  your 
sword,  and  we'll  teach  you." 

Dear  reader,  this  shall  really  and  truly  be  my  last  shop 
anecdote.  Let  me  follow  the  example  of  Messrs.  Singleton  and 
Ferry,  and  teach  you  how  an  officer  presents  arms.  It  is  his  salute 
to  the  general,  or  commanding.officer  upon  parade,  when  the  vhole 
battalion  presents  arms,  or  when  marching  past  in  slow  Ume. 
Without  going  into  technicalities,  it  may  be  described  as  fbUows. 
The  sword  is  first  raised  until  the  hilt  is  about  level  with  the  &ce  ; 
then  it  is  lowered  until  the  blade  points  obliquely  to  the  ground, 
while  the  left  hand  is  raised  in  salute  to  the  shako ;  finally,  it  is 
raised  again,  and  held  in  a  slanting  direction  across  the  body,  with 
the  blade  slightly  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  This  is  a  rough  description,  but  sufficient  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  salute, — one,  I  need  hardly  say,  which  was  simply 
ridiculous  in  the- ca^e  of  poor  Sprouts,  and  his  presentation  to  the 
mijor. 
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However,  the  two  imps  of  miachief  fell  to  work,  and  gave  their 
victim  a  good  twenty  minutes  practice  in  presenting  arms  ;  Single- 
ton taking  the  part  of  the  major,  and  Perry  putting  Sprouts 
throagb  his  paces;  in  the  course  of  which  he  chipped  both  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  gave  several  cuts  at  what  little  furniture  there  was  to 
cut  at.  Finally,  he  was  pronounced  to  be  perfect,'  and  his  two 
tormentors  escorted  him  gravely  downstairs  and  across  the  barrack- 
yard  to  the  orderly-room. 

"You  will  come  in  with  me,  won't  you V  said  Sprouts,  who 
was  becoming  quite  meek  and  lamb-like,  as  he  neared  the  scene  of 
action. 

"Certainly  not,"  responded  Peny,  looking  as  solemn  as  an 
owl.  "Not  permitted.  You  must  enter  alone.  But  don't  be 
nervotis ;  yoa've  only  got  to  do  irtiat  we've  taught  you.  And,  I 
say,  go  through  it  as  smartly  as  you  can — the  major  is  very  par- 
ticular. Now  dien,  in  you  go !"  uid  poor  Sprouts  was  half  pushed 
tbroi^h  the  orderly-room  door,  and  left  to  his  fote. 

It  so  happened  that  on  this  very  morning  I  was  taking  the 
adjutant's  duty,  and  writing  away  for  bare  life  at  a  lot  of  I'etunui 
vhich  haii  to  be  sent  up  to  Dublin  by  the  evening  mail.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  this  pleasing  and  lucrative  business  had  been 
handed  over  to  me,  for,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  was  a  sort  of 
Bupemumerary,  at  anybody's  disposal  who  wanted  to  be  idle, — at 
least,  so  thought  Major  Beardwood.  I  had  been  hard  at  work  for 
sevaal  hours, — scribble,  scribble,  scribble— like  a  clwk  in  a 
lawyer's  office  ;  while  the  major  sat  opposite,  with  a  twin  batch  of 
documents  before  him,  and  interrupted  me  every  now  and  again 
with  some  instruction  or  order,  until  I  was  fidgeted  beyond  all 
endoracce.  It  was  a  frightful  hole  was  that  orderly.room,  close, 
dirty,  and  furnished  only  with  a  big  table  and  some  common  deal 
dia^  besides  a  huge  bollock-trunk  or  two,  and  a  perfect  ocean  of 
papers.  Just  as  I  was  getting  desperate  with  heat,  worry,  ink, 
hunger,  weariness,  and  above  ail,  the  major,  in  walked  a  dapper 
little  non-commissioned  officer,  with  an  unhappy  prisoner  in  tow, — 
a  great  raw.boued  private  of  a  few  months'  standing,  who  had 
staggered  into  barracks  the  night  before  so  hopelessly  drunk  that, 
as  the  sergeant  remarked,  he  had  "  only  just  ccwae  to  himself,"  and 
a  very  sorry  self  it  was  to  come  to.  There  he  stood — -jacket  torn, 
trousers  coated  with  dry  mud,  &ce  scratched,  and  look  intensely 
eheepisfa ;  while  the  sergeant  entered  into  full  details,  and  the  major 
scowled  in  a  way  that  threatened  all  sorts  of  thii^^  It  was  a 
blessed  excuse  for  idleness,  so  I  put  down  my  pen  and  watched 
proceedings. 

At  this  moment  Ensign  J.  A.  N.  R.  Strong  made  his  appear, 
anoe.     The  reader  knows  him  already  a  great  deal  better  than  I 
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did  then ;  in  &ct,  I  had  not  as  yet  seen  him— no  more  had  the 
major,  no  more  had  the  big  prisoner,  or  little  Bergeaot ;  bat  the 
latter  recognised  the  epaulets  of  an  officer,  ceased  speaking  imme. '  - 
diately,  and  drew  back  &om  the  table,  while  the  major  looked  up, 
and  I  half  rose  to  greet  our  nev  mess-mate.  I  have  often  thought 
since  that  a  special  fate  aided  the  joke,  for,  assuredly,  had  the  major 
at  once  held  oat  bis  hand  with  some  customary  oommon-plsM  as 
"Mr.  Strong,  I  suppose  1"  "  Glad  to  welcome  yon  to  the  Slashers," 
"Save  yon  tiie  trouble  of  introdncii^  yourself,"  or  something  of 
the  sort,  the  poor  fellow  would  have  had  no  opportunity  or  excuse 
for  iinft)ring  a  fix>l  of  himself.  As  it  was,  the  taiUau  which  met  his 
gaze  was  sufficiently  solemn ;  the  major  looking  like  a  thunder- 
cloud, your  humble  servant  bored  and  sulky,  the  sei^eaut 
reverential,  and  the  big  prisoner  in  the  depths  of  misery.  At  t3tj 
rate,  nothing  could  have  better  served  the  purpose  of  the  two  wags 
outside. 

There  was  no  room  for  "  three  paces  to  the  &ont,"  but  the 
unhappy  youth  took  two,  which  brou^t  him  dap  up  against  the 
table.  With  a  mighty  effort  be  unsheathed  his  sword,  made  what 
appeared  to  be  a  fierce  poke  at  the  ceiling,  inflicting  thereby  a 
wound,  and  bringii^  down  several  fragments  of  plaster,  and  then 
whirled  the  weapon  round — ^there  is  no  other  word  for  it — with  a 
cut  so  directly  aimed  at  the  major's  person,  that,  had  he  not  hastily 
started  back,  he  would  have  tested  the  sharpness  of  the  blade  in  a 
somewhat  unpleasant  manner.  Mr.  Strong  was  presenting  arms 
after  his  own  fashion,  but,  upon  my  word,  it  had  a  very  murderons 
look.  The  major  made  a  leap  backwards,  fell  over  his  chair,  and 
stai^ered  heavily  against  the  big  prisoner,  who  reeled  in  his  tun 
against  the  wall,  as  naturally  as  he  had  reeled  into  barracks  the 
night  before.  The  sergeant  forgot  all  reverence,  and  shouted, 
"  Mind  out,  sir!  what  are  you  abont?" — and  we  both  made  arnBh 
at  the  sword  and  captured  it  In  the  confusion  die  ink-bottle  was 
upset,  and,  woe  is  me  I — a  black  flood  poured  over  the  predoos 
documents  I  had  been  slaving  over  all  the  morning.  I  cannot  he 
certain,  but  I  &ncy  I  heard  a  smothered  burst  of  laughter  outodei 
It  was  anythmg  but  a  laughing  matter  within.  Everyone  was 
stunned  for  a  moment.  Major,  se^eant,  b^  prisoner,  and  myself 
— we  all  stood  staring  at  one  another  in  mute  atttonisbment.  For 
ODce  in  hie  life.  Major  Beardwood  was  fairly  non-plu»sed.  His  lode 
of  amazement  would  have  been  worth  a  fortune  to  him  on  the 
stage.     If  anything  was  wanting  to  complete  the  farce,  we  had  it. 

"Oh,  please,  sir,"  said  a  voice,  "I'm  so  sorryl  I  meant  to 
present  arms  to  you." 

The  major  gave  a  gasp — a  little  shake,  like  a  man  suddenly 
roused  out  of  a  heavy  slumber — took  up  hia  shako,  cast  a  look  at 
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tbe  ink-stained  papers,  and  walked  towards  the  door.  His  silence  was 
doqaence  itself,  at  least,  I  fdlt  it  so.  When  lie  got  to  the  door  h« 
stopped,  turned  half  loand,  and  simplj  remarked — 

"  Just  write  up  to  Dublin  for  a  Btxaight-jacket,  Mr.  Tombs," 
Then  be  Tamshed.     Aitd  this  was  his  6ist  interview  with 
Ensign  Strong. 
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It  IB  R.  bad  plan,  if  you  have  been  powerfully  impreEsed  by  a  sceoe 
or  an  event,  and  wish  to  preserve  your  impreeBiona  in  their  original 
vividness,  not  to  make  a  recoid  of  them  at  once.  ImpresaionB  are 
terribly  evanescent  things ;  you  fancy,  while  subjected  to  tlieir 
powerful  influence,  that  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  recall  them 
at  will ;  but  in  after-yeaTB,  when  you  try  to  do  so,  you  find  that  it 
requires  a  greater  effort  than  your  memory  is  capable  of.  Evot  in 
a  few  days  much  of  the  vigour,  much  of  the  raciuess  of  an  impres. 
sion  disappears ;  much  of  its  lustre  is  rubbed  off.  I  am  led  into 
tho^e  thoughts  as  I  try  to  live  over  again  the  feelings  I  ezperi^icecl 
during  a  visit  I  made  to  Stoke  Pogeis,  a  short  time  ago.  I  confess, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  recall  them  in  a  state  sufficiently  satisfactory 
to  myself,  although  they  were  remarkably  strong  and  deep  at  the 
time,  I  am  an  intense  admirer  of  the  poet  Gray,  and  bold  his  famous 
"Elegy"  in  great  veneration;  and  therefore,  wh^i  I  found  myadf 
on  the  veiy  spot  he  has  immortalised,  I  was  naturally  a  good  deal 
impressed.  All  kinds  of  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind ;  and 
if  I  were  a  person  who  kept  a  diary,  most  probably  I  should  have 
had  it  out,  and  everyone  of  these  thoughts  would  have  been  dotted 
down  there  and  then ;  so  that  for  some  reasons  I  regret  that  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  systematically  recording 
their  feelings.  Depend  upon  i£  it's  the  only  way  if  you  want  to 
pre!!erve  them  from  corruption  and  decay ;  embalm  them  at  once  ia 
ink  and  paper.  Gray  himself  in  one  of  his  letters  has  some  admi. 
rable  observations  on  the  wisdom  of  a  man's  immediately  embody- 
ing in  writing  the  notions  and  feelings  raised  in  his  mind  by  a 
place  or  event,  if  he  would  wish  to  recall  them  to  himself  or  make 
tkem  known  to  anyone  else  at  a  future  period.  Let  me  quote  what 
be  says.  "I  almost  envy  your  last  month,  being  in  a  very  insipid 
situation  myself ;  and  desire  you  would  not  foil  to  send  me  some 
furniture  for  my  Gothic  apartment,  whidi  is  very  cold  at  present. 
It  will  be  the  easier  task  as  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  trans, 
cribe  your  little  red  bookes,  if  they  are  not  rubbed  out ;  for  I 
conclude  you  have  not  trusted  everything  to  memory,  which  is  ten 
times  worse  than  a  lead  pencil.  Half  a  word  fixed  upon  or  near 
the  spot  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  recollection.  When  we  trust  to 
the  picture  which  objects  draw  of  themselves  on  our  mind,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves ;  without  accurate  and  particular  observation,  it 
is  but  ill  drawn  at  first ;  the  outlines  are  soon  blurred ;  the 
colours  every  day  grow  ^dnter,  and  at  last,  when  we  would  pro- 
duce  it  to  anybody,  we  are  forced  to  supply  its  defects  with  a  few 
strokes  of  our  own  imi^ination."  Gooylt' 
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It  waa  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afteruoon  of  a  January  day 
when  I  came  to  the  lodge-gate  through  which  you  have  to  pass  to 
get  to  Stoke  Chuich.  The  day  was  drooping  and  cheerless  ;  wrapped 
in  a  melancholy  mist  of  thin  texture  and  dirty  blue-grey  colour- 
I  was  quite  alone  ;  at  the  same  time,  in  describing  this  visit,  I  wish 
it  to  bo  understood  that  an  imaginary  friend  accompanies  me  through, 
out ;  that  he  assents  to  everything  I  say  or  propose  in  the  most 
delightful  humour  of  compliance  ;  that  he  perfectly  understands  my 
speech  and  gestures ;  and  that  though  he  never  speaks  a  word  him- 
Belf,  he  yields  me  his  unbounded  sympathy  and  attention.  Come, 
then,  my  fleshless,  boneless  brother  of  shadows,  link  your  spirit 
arm  within  mine,  and  let  us  open  this  gate  and  take  our  way  along  the 
gravel  path  by  the  side  of  the  laurels  and  rhododendrons ;  beware, 
brother,  of  lagging,  lest  I  poke  your  unseen  ribs  with  my  umbrella. 
Here,  you  see,  our  path  takes  a  turn  to  the  left ;  ah,  and  there, 
some  fifty  yards  ahead  of  us,  of  true  English  air  and  feature,  stands 
the  dear  old,  church  and  churchyard  of  pleasant  memory.  This 
first  sight  of  the  two,  apart  from  any  feeling  of  association,  prepos- 
■esses  me  greatly  in  their  favour.  How  genuinely  English  their 
look !  I  like  their  simple,  unpretending  expression.  At  this  first 
giance,  they  have  taken  such  a  hold  on  my  affections  as  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  relinquished;  I  and  they  must  certainly  become 
better  acquainted.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  antiquity 
ot  this  church.  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  statement  of 
how  long  ago  it  was  built,  who  buUt  it,  or  who  happened  to  be 
king  of  England  at  the  time  its  foundation-stone  was  laid.  In  the 
fii3t  place,  I  am  ignorant  of  each  and  all  of  these  facts ;  and  secondly, 
I  have  not  sufficient  curiosity  to  make  the  requisite  inquiries  about 
them.  It  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  because  I  have  no  taste  for 
Hucb  things  myself  I  entertain  the  less  reverence  and  respect  for 
those  who  have.  From  my  heart,  I  admire  the  archaeologist  as  I 
see  him,  broom  in  hand,  patiently  sweeping  the  dust  of  centuries 
from  some  ancient  piece  of  statuary ;  brushing  the  cobwebs  and 
mOdew  from  some  moth-eaten  voliune  ;  spending  months  in  scrap- 
ing from  a  stone  the  dirt  with  which  age  has  encrusted  it,  and  in 
attempting  to  bring  to  light  the  inscription  which  an  unenii^ 
antiquarian  instinct  tells  him  lies  buried  beneath  ;  groping,  rum- 
maging in  the  lumber-rooms  of  Time,  turning  all  therein  topsy. 
turvy,  and  mercilessly  ransacking  whatever  comes  in  his  way,  from 
an  old  abbey  to  a  piece  of  mouldy  parchment.  Such  a  spectacle 
cannot  but  impose  on  the  minds  of  all  sensible  and  enlightened 
beholders,  and  I  pity  the  man  who  is  not  impressed  by  it.  Dr. 
Ihryasdust,  my  very  good  friend,  permit  me  to  shake  you  by  the 
hand.  That  hand  has  just  been  grubbing  among  rubbish  and 
debris  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Has  it  not  even  now  ra^ed  thence  the 
wisdonutooth  of  an  unquestionably  primeval  British  wolf  t    Come, 
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sir,  I  will  take  no  denial ;  unvashed  though  your  hand  be,  its 
pressure  does  me  honour.  I  am  amazed  and  astounded  at  your 
tastes  and  predilections,  and  at  tiie  inde£B,tigabIe  industry  and  in- 
domitable perseverance  put  forth  to  ensure  their  gratification.  But 
I  must  admire  and  adore  at  a  distance ;  I  am  neither  worthy  mx 
capable  of  being  enrolled  in  your  fraternity ;  nature  has  denied  me 
a  passion  for  decayed  bones  and  musty  vellum.  Therefore,  Dr. 
Dryasdust,  I  leave,  with  the  utmost  ooi^dence,  the  history  of  Stoke 
Church  in  your  huids.  One  moment,  though ;  I  bethink  me  now 
there  u  a  &ct  connected  with  that  history  which  I  believe  has  charm 
and  attraction  &r  many  people— one  ^Kwh  of  much  general  interest ; 
having  to  do,  however,  with  the  associative — if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression — histoiy  of  the  church,  rather  than  with  the  history 
of  its  atones  and  mortar.  The  epoch  I  refer  to  is  the  year  1749.  One 
evening  of  that  year  there  sat  intbat  graveyard  we  see  before  us  aman 
of  a  grave  and  Uioughtful  cast «{  countenance,  bard  cut  and  strongly 
marked  in  feature,  and  in  expression  somewhat  severe ;  who,  as  the 
shadows  of  twilight  fell  on  the  scene,  composed  that  poem  with 
which  we  are  all  bo  weU  acquainted,*  and  which  the  most  of  us 
probably  have  got  by  heart ;  a  poem  which  has  been  the  pride  and 
ddight  of  EngUsh  homes  £x  many  a  day,  and  has  become  a  house' 
hold  word  in  our  language ;  a  poem,  I  may  also  add,  which  school- 
boys and  school-girls  very  often  detest  wiUi  a  hearty  goodwill  aftm 
having  made  its  aoqnaintanoe  through  the  medium  of  those  abomi- 
nations called  "readings"  and  "sdections."  Yes,  prettiest  and 
most  picturesque  of  churches,  venerable  in  thy  garments  of  ivy, 
those  kindly  creepers  that  have  sprung  up  to  cover  thy  deeolation, 
and,  with  ^eir  tender  anna  clasping  ^ee,  to  protect  and  supporb 
'  thee  against  the  wttsting  power  of  age,  to  beautify  thee  in  this,  the 
winter  and  decline  of  thy  days,  on  that  evening  wast  thou  done  true 
honour  to ;  and  true  honour  also  was  done  to  that  graveyard  of 
thine  whidi  from  here  we  behold  girding  thee  about  with  its  multi- 
tude of  mouldering  heaps  and  carved  slabs,  and  its  wide-spreading 
yews  and  elms,  ^t  stand  with  out-stretched  arms  to  guard 
thy  quiet  and  to  shield  thee  from  the  rude  breath  of  storms , 
EVom  that  time  you  two  could  lay  claim  to  ^  distinction  well 
deserved ;  for  long  years  left  comparativdy  unknown  and  unnoticed 
in  your  sequestratioo,  then  suddenly  brought  fortli  before  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  crowned  with  honour  and  immortality.  And  I  repeat, 
a  distinctioa  well  deserved ;  for  never,  in  your  kind,  have  I  seen 
such  a  pleasing  picture  of  beauty  jcuned  hand-in-band  with  sim. 
plicity  and  attempered  to  humility. 

*  Of  course  Uiere  ia,  ta  tar  aa  1  am  *<rara,  no  actnd  eridenos  to  prova  tlut  Qnf 
wrote  hia  ",Blfg;'  utUngiti  the  ohnrdiyMduitlie  twiligbt,butitiip1eMvitti}bnof 
•q  1  Mul  whether  tuch  mi  thn  ohm  or  not  li  mil/  k  nutlor  of  littU  eoaaeqatnoo. 
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Ifow,  my  imaginary  friend,  let  us  qq  and  get  a  closer  look 
at  things.  As  one  passes  through  the  turnstile  into  the  churdi. 
yaid,  one  almost  feels  as  if  treading  on  holy  ground.  Is  it 
because  the  mind,  do  what  it  will,  cannot  separate  the  asso- 
ciations which  link  themselves  to  a  Uiing  from  the  thing 
itself  that  this  spot  of  ground  appears  so  peculiarly  charming 
and  attractive^  Posidbly  bo.  It  is  a  difficult  mattCT  to  re> 
gard  anything  in  this  World  merely  for  its  own  sake,  to  look  at 
a  tiling  in  its  naked  intrinsicness,  shorn  of  all  adventitious  lustre. 
T^tily  association  is  life  and  soul  to  most  things  that  be;  the 
vital  spark,  the  divine  afflatus  of  them^ — their  health,  the  marrow 
of  their  bones.  *  It  liets  a  halo  on  the  brow  of  ugliness,  makes  ^ 
dullness  and  oommon-place  attractive,  and  gives  a  power  and  an 
influence  to  what  is  otherwise  weak  and  contemptible.  Nothing 
more  surely  causes  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  the  wilderness  to 
blossom  as  the  rose.  Still,  looked  at  only  in  its  bare  self,  I  ask 
you,  my  friend,  did  yonr  eye  ever  light  upon  a  greener,  snu^w, 
oompacter,  or  more,  in  the  whole  character  of  it,  rural  babita. 
tion  of  mortality  than  this,  or  one  more  suggestive  in  its  aspect  of 
sober  cheerfulness  and  complete  repose,  of  thoughts  of  hope  and  * 
peace,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  joyful  resurrection  to  that  other 
life  which  lies  beyond  the  grave  t  Look  at  yonder  screen  of  elms 
by  the  wall ;  what  stead&st,  untiring  watchfulness  in  their  pos- 
ture I  watchfulness  that  never  slumbers  I  What  kindly  protection 
in  the  outspreading  of  their  boughs ! — these  on  the  dust  beneath 
them,  those  over  the  wall  and  beyond  it !  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  much  meaning  and  expression  in  this  double  atti- 
tude of  the  branches.  "Slumber  on,  ye  buried  ones,  in  peace," 
the  first  seem  to  say  ;  "  fear  not  but  that  I  shall  continue  to 
shelter  you,  and  hang  vigilant  over  you  till  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet bids  you  awake,  and  calls  you  to  a  new  life  and  a  new  world." 
The  second :  "  Disturb  not,  passer-by,  with  thoughtless  levity  this 
hallowed  spot;  tread  softly  as  you  go  beneath  this  wall ;  you,  too, 
wiU  soon  have  to  come  within  and  be  laid  under  my  shade."  Note, 
also,  this  clump  of  yews  hard  by  Ibe  church  door.  Tenderly  do 
they  look  down  on  the  grass-grown  mounds  and  rudely-carved  stones 
at  their  feet — a  tenderness  to  the  eye  of  fJEUicy  quite  parental.  Noble 
old  patriarchs,  ye  are  worthy  of  the  care  of  the  dead !  I  have  an 
idea  that  were  my  departed  ones  consigned  to  your  trust  I  should 
have  a  more  comfortable  and  a  more  resigned  feeling  in  respect  to 
them.  Surely  your  arms  are  spread  in  benediction,  as  well  as  in 
protection  j  May  no  profane  axe  ever  be  laid  to  your  roots — that 
were  rank  sacrilege  indeed  I  At  the  foot  of  these  yews  ore  four 
grave-stones,  all  plain  and  rough  as  when  brought  from  their  native 
quarry,  but  cov^ed  in  part  with  lichen  and  fungi,  in  shape  resem. 
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Ming  those  flat  mileBtoaes  that  mark  tiie  distances  on  high  roads. 
They  are,  every  one  of  them,  crooked ;  this  leans  back  on  Uie  trunk 
of  one  of  the  yews,  that  bends  over  to  its  companion  on  the  right, 
«nd  this  again  to  its  neighbour  on  the  left.  Such  stones  are  my  de- 
light. Place  such  an  one  over  me,  my  friends,  when  I  am  gone. 
Away  with  your  huge,  hollow-sounding  family  vaults,  your  cosUy 
piles  of  masonry  towering  over  the  unknowing  and  unappre- 
dating  dust,  your  whitened  marble  sepulchres ;  with  [heir  neatly- 
carved  epitaphs  of  lies,  their  allegorical  figures,  and  their  filagree 
iron  railingB  I  Vanitas  vanilatum.  Mot  if  I  were  never  such  a 
Dives !  Give  me  thy  unadorned  turf  or  ragged  stone,  Lazarus ;  the 
'^e  with  its  dairies  and  violets  watered  with  the  teaps  of  sincerity, 
or  the  other  with  its  scarce  legible  inscription  of  name,  and  year  of 
birth  and  death.  Many  stones  of  the  kind  do  I  see  crowding  around, 
and  the  sight  is  a  most  pleasant  one.  Once  more,  my  friend,  cast 
your  eye  over  these  graves,  and  tell  me,  don't  you  sympathise  in  the 
feeling  I  have,  that  in  this  churchyard  I  would  gladly  be  laid  when 
pale  Death  has  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  beckoned  me  to 
Hades  ?  for  that  here  peculiarly  everything  seems  to  whisper  that 
l^t  last  sleep  could  be  no  other  than  one  of  most  perfect  peace,  and 
that  the  weary  would  assuredly  be  at  rest  1  I  wonder  if  Gray  ever 
felt  this  during  the  time  he  lived  at  Stoke.  He  must  have  had  a 
special  love  for  the  little  graveyard,  one  would  think,  for  his  mother 
lies  buried  within  it ;  everybody  knows  how  tenderly  devoted  he  was 
to  her.  Here,  too,  the  poet's  own  dust  sleeps ;  before  all,  most  fitting 
Abode  for  him,  the  spot  which,  living,  be  immortalised,  and  which, 
though  he  be  now  dead,  his  bones  sanctify  and  bless.  As  for  his 
spirit,  who,  with  the  smallest  particle  of  unagination  or  enthusiasm, 
but  must  be  conscious,  standing  on  this  ground,  that  it  permeates 
and  vivifies  all  thin^  around  ;  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  genau 
ioci.  Were  it  indeed  permitted  to  the  dead  to  "  burst  their  cere- 
ments," after  the  manner  of  Hamlet's  father,  and  to  "  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,"  I  could  fancy  the  poet's  shade  many  a  night 
stealing  along  under  those  elms  in  the  moonlight,  flitting  from 
tombstone  to  tombstone  among  the  green  graves,  and,  as  it  gazed 
on  the  old  church  and  looked  abroad  on  the  lea,  recalling  the  days 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when,  in  the  body,  it  moralised 
and  sung  of  these  things.  And  I  could  fancy  it,  too,  ling^ing 
lovingly  among  the  scenes  of  its  inspiration  ;  and  then,  as  the  glow- 
worm "  'gan  to  pale  its  ineffectual  fire,"  and  the  shadows  of  night 
to  depart,  hastening  back  to  ite  quiet  resting-place  beneath  the 
«arth.     But  to  many  this  may  be  to  "  inquire  too  curiously." 

The  church-door,  I  see,  stands  open  ;  let  us  take  a  peep  inside. 
The  place  is  not  wholly  empty.  There  b  a  woman  busy  with  her 
broom,  sweeping  the  week's  accumuleted  dust  and  cobwebs  from 
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pew  and  aisle.  She  looks  the  peraooification  of  bouse- wifely  energy 
as  she  pats  everything  straight  in  preparation  for  the  morrow, 
wkich  is  Sunday.  "Like  to  see  through  the  church,  sirl"  she 
asks,  resting  on  her  hroom  and  dropping  a  curtsey.  "  Yes,  I 
should,"  I  reply,  as  I  jump  alertly  aside  to  make  way  for  a  pro- 
cession of  dust  motes  fioating  towards  me,  evidently  with  the  inten. 
tion  of  efifecting  a  passage  through  the  doorway,  "I  don't  expect, 
however,  there's  very  much  to  see  ;  the  chief  interest  of  this  place 
lies -outside."  "Yes,  sir;  I  fear  you'll  find  hut  little  inside  to 
look  at ;  it's  much  the  same  as  other  churches." 

And  true  enough  it  is,  as  we  are  feign  to  acknowledge  in  look- 
ing around  us.  The  place  has  nothing  specially  attractive  in 
itself;  and  there  is  little,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  with  which  to  associate 
it,  and  so  redeem  it  from  its  dreary  Satness  and  common-place. 
The  [interior  of  this  church  presenta  a  striking  and,  to  me,  painful 
contrast  to  what  we  have  been  looking  at  outside.  Outside  we 
have  contemplated  old  walls  worn  by  time,  and  muMed  in  ivy ; 
walls  in  a  green  and  lusty  old  age,  redolent  of  antiquity ;  we  come 
within,  and  find  pillars  of  solid  atone,  drawn  up  in  regular  order, 
without  vestige  of  feebleness  or  decay  ;  every  one  of  them  of  a  cold, 
hard,  impassive  demeanour;  the  walls,  too,  whitewashed  into  a 
perfect  evenness,  and  looking  as  new  and  formal  as  if  built  yester- 
day. The  contrast  is  not  pleasing,  yet  it  would  be  more  than 
absurd  were  we  to  allow  a  &ncifut  enthusiasm  tor  the  romantic  and 
picturesque  ho  to  carry  us  away  as  to  make  us  ignore  the  fact  that, 
in  this  matter,  comfort  and  convenience  have  a  paramount  claim  to 
a  voice.  Our  ideal  conception  of  a  country  church  may  be  that  it 
U  famished  with  pillars  and  pews  rough-hewn,  and  beautiful  in 
their  irregularity  and  simple  rusticity,  and  that  its  roof  is  sup. 
ported  by  rafters  of  like  make  and  mould.  Well,  of  course,  we 
have  a  perfect  ri<{bt  to  nourish  any  ideal  we  like  on  the  matter; 
only  it  may  be  as  well  to  remember  that  these  rustic  pillars  of  ours, 
picturesque  as  we  may  fancy  them,  very  soon  become  tenements  of 
decay,  breeding  worms,  and  gradually  consume  away  in  rottenness ; 
that  rough  unvarnished  rafters  make  fine  receptacles  for  dust  and 
spiders' -webs,  and  are  the  familiar  haunts  of  earwigs  and  slaters ; 
sjid  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  coats  and  dresses  of  the 
congregation  to  get  bespattered  with  the  dust  and  cobwebs,  nor  for 
the  earwigs  and  slaters  to  crawl  up  the  congregation's  legs  and 
arms,  much  to  the  congregation's  general  discomfort,  and  the  utter 
distraction  and  confusion  of  its  devotional  feeling.  Therefore,  all 
things  considered,  o»ir  darling  romantic  element  may  with  profit  he 
saoificed  sometimes  for  solider  advantages.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fact  remains  undeniable  that  the  strong  power  at  present  holding 
our  minds  being  the  power  of  association,  we  can  &ad.  litHe  itbat  i  ik 
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suggestive  here  except  chniineas ;    and  that  only  suggests  to  me 
the  advisability  of  getting  outside  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  moment  ve  leave  the  yews  and  the  elms,  and  the  graves  and 
the  graveetones,  and  the  lea  that  lies  hard  by,  the  golden  thread  of 
association  ie  swept  asunder.    Hitherto  ire  have  been  accompanied, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  over  the  ground  be  has  made 
his  own.     The  moment,  however,  that  we  enter  the  church-door, 
we  loee  that  gentle  guide  ;  his  presence  is  withdrawn  from  us ;  we 
are  no  longer  in  hie  peculiar  domain.     It  was  not  his  province'  to 
Btug  of  pew,  or  chanpel,  or  pulpit,  or  even  of  organ,  deeply  scdenm 
and  thrilling  as  that  instrument  may  blow ;  nor  yet  to  moralise  ori 
the  ritual  or  the  sermon  of  Ecclesiastee.     For  my  part,  I  think  it 
would  be  as  well,  my  &iend,  to  act  upon  that  suggestion  of  chilli, 
nese,  and  return  to  the  churchyard.     Those  festotme  of  holly  and 
mistletoe  twining  around  the  piilpit,  and  clambering  up  the  pillars, 
are  doubtless  pretty  and  eEFective ;  and  that  "  Qlory  to  Qod  in  the 
Highest!"  wrought  of  leafy  letters,  is  unquestionably  in  goodtast«; 
but  this  is  not  what  we  came  for,  being  quite  aware  that  decora, 
tions  of  the  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  church  in  the 
kingdom  at  this  time  of  year,  and  differing  little  as  to  their  com- 
parative tastefulness  or  prettiness.      Of  course,  there  is  no  demur 
on  the  part  of  my  friend  to  what  I  propose ;  and  we  are  once  mere 
in  the  diurchyard.     Since  those  few  minutes'  absence,  the  aspect  of 
tilings  has  undergone  a  considerable  change.     Evening  has  b^un 
to  gather  up  her  mantle,  and  to  cast  some  folds  of  it  over  the  scene ; 
very  slowly  and  quietly  does  she  do  so,  but  nevertheless  very  certainly. 
Every  moment  objects  grow  dimmer,  though   truly,    during  the 
whole  day  they  have  never  been  very  clear.      I  mentioned  at  the 
outset  what  kind  of  a  day  it  was.     I  should  be  sorry  to  point  a 
foreigner  to  it  as  a  legitimate  specimen  of  a  whole  English  winter. 
How  well  we  all  know  what  we  delight  to  call  a  thorough  wint^ 
day! — a  bright,  cheery  creature,  with  a  mellow  ring  in  its  voice; 
a  brow  of  clear  blue  ;  a  crisp,  frosty  breath,  and  a  spirit  that  begets 
hilarity  and  elation  of  soul.     This  day  is  made  up  of  no  one  definite 
element ;  all  is  incongruity :  an  apparent  compound  of  frvst  and 
muggy  humidity.     The  face  of  every  object  is  covered  with  a  sullen 
gloominess  more  painful  to  look  upon  than  when  objects  are  hidden 
altogether  behind  an  impenetrable  fog.    The  heavens  above  and  the 
earth  beneath  seem  bowed  with  d^reesion ;  a  sudden  numbness 
and  parslysis  appears  to  have  come  upon  everything ;  languor  and 
Bluggi«bness  have  taken  hold  upon  all  atmospheric  springs  of  actiim- 
Is  it  that  Nature  has  sustained  some  irreparable  loss,  and  gone  into 
mourning  1 — or  is  it  that  she  has  been  put  out  by  something  of 
irtiich  we  know  notliing,  and  got  an  outrageous  fit  of  the  sulks  I 
Obt  what  a  variable  and  capricious  climate  is  oural — full  of 
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humouzB,  and  fajicies,  and  croteheta  innumerable.  Canst  thou 
Tonder,  Britannia,  that  suicide  is  so  oommon  a  thing  beneath  thy 
aides  1  Enough,  however,  of  a  theme  so  hackneyed,  and  so  provo- 
cative  of  i^oler  at  the  least  mention  of  it.  Defend  me  &om  being 
ffitber  an  habitual  meteorological  grumbler  or  an  habitual  meteoro- 
logical gossip :  two  greater  bores  cannot  be  imagined.  And  so  Yte 
pass  out  of  the  churdiyard,  and  retrace  our  steps  along  the  path  we 
came  up ;  bat,  instead  o£  bending  our  course  down  the  waUc  which 
leads  to  the  lodge,  we  proceed  for  a  few  yards  straight  on  to  Grey's 
monument,  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  way.  A  modest,  unas. 
gaming  piece  of  masonry  enough,  this  monument ;  a  plain,  square 
block  of  stone  of  good  size,  without  ornament  or  embellishment  of 
any  bind.  It  has  the  history  and  end  of  its  existence  inscribed  on 
it  It  was  erected  by  certain  admirers  of  the  poet  in  memory  of 
him,  acid  as  a  tribute  to  his  genius.  In  its  perfect  simplicity  and 
£reedom  from  artistic  garniture,  I  think  it  a  becfKoing  and  appro- 
priate tjibute,  and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  sur. 
rounding  objects,  and  with  the  subdued  tone  of  that  compositioa  it 
in  BO  large  a  measure  commemorates.  It  might  have  taken  the 
ibrm  of  a  full-length  statue  of  the  poet,  raised  aloft  on  a  pedestal 
nz  or  seven  feet  high,  with  perchance  a  scroll  of  some  sort  dangling 
from  hiit  band — the  class  of  thing  into  which  memorials  to  great  men 
too  often  ebape  themselves  nowadays.  But,  luckily,  the  good  taste 
of  those  who  projected  ihis  tribute  has  saved  me,  and  all  others  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  matter,  such  pain.  How  totally  out  of 
place  a  work  of  the  kind  would  have  been  I — an  eyesore  in  the  land, 
aa^,  a  blot  on  the  face  of  this  pleasant  lea.  Under  the  arches  of 
tba  grand  old  abbey,  in  company  with  others  of  a  like  kind — there, 
I  grant  you,  a  statue,  embodying  ihe  poet's  figure,  would  be  appro, 
priate  enough.  If  I  could  etch,  I  would  uLs^e  a  drawing  of  the 
stone  before  me,  and  have  it  transcribed  to  this  paper ;  not  that  it 
is  much  of  a  subject  on  which  to  display  artistic  skUl,  but  a  sketch 
of  it  mi^t  help  to  give  you  a  better  idea  about  it  that  I  can  do  in 
words.  It  is  enclosed  within  an  iron  railing,  from  which  the 
turf  slopes  up  to  the  path  above,  so  forming  a  kind  of  ditch 
■U  round.  In  addition  to  the  monument  itself,  there  are  within 
the  railing  one  or  two  plots  pUnted  wi^i  laurel  and  rhodo. 
deodron ;  and  outside  again,  on  one  side,  a  whole  hedge  of  shrub- 
bery, extending  aloi^  the  walk  to  the  lodge.  On  each  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  monument  there  is  graven  an  inscription.  This,  on 
the  side  looking  towards  the  shrubs,  records  the  dates  of  the  poet's 
birth  and  death,  and  informs  you  that  his  bones,  and  also  those  of 
his  mother  and  sister,  lie  buried  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard ; 
*Iao,  further,  when  and  by  whom  the  monument  was  erected. 
This,  on  the  side  &cing  the  cborch,  coatuns  t^t  verso  &om  "  The 
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Elegy,"  "One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  the  accustomed  hill,"  &c.; 
the  other  tiro  inscriptiong  likewise  contain  verses  &om  the  poet's 
works.  Let  us  seat  ourselvea  for  a  little,  my  friend,  on  this  green 
turf,  and  read  "  The  Elegy  "  over — or,  raUier,  repeat  it ;  for  I'm 
afraid  there  is  not  light  enough  to  do  the  former.  This  ia  the  very 
hour  we  should  be  here ;  already  twilight,  Bombre.clad,  has  come 
down,  and  will  very  soon  merge  into  darkness ;  we  may  inif^ine 
all  things  to  be  in  much  the  same  posture  as  vben  Gray  wrote  his 
poem.  There,  some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  front  of  us,  Btandsdie 
same  old  church  in  the  midst  of  its  same  peaceful  graveyard ;  both 
probably  unaltered,  save  that  since  the  poet's  time  mortality  has 
added  some  fresh  mounds  to  the  one,  and  closer  folds  of  ivy  have 
crept  up  over  the  walls  of  the  other.  There,  too,  flourish  the 
same  venerable  old  yews  and  elms,  casting  their  sweet  shade  over 
the  graves  around  them.  Long  may  ye  continue  so  to  flourish,  and 
spread  abroad  your  branches,  ye  benign  sons  of  the  forest !  Partly 
behind,  and  partly  to  the  right  of  the  church,  we  can  discern  the 
hamlet,  for  the  most  part  hidden  by  trees,  yet  peeping  here  and 
there  through  the  branches,  like  coy  maiden  behind  her  wimple, 
who,  while  concealing  the  fulness  of  her  chsTms,  gives  you  occafflonal 
glimpses  of  them  to  show  you  they  are  there.  Beauty,  in  what- 
ever form  it  is  found,  always  looks  best  when  its  features  are  but 
barely  revealed,  and  its  presence  only  disclosed  by  hints.  Stretch- 
ing  around  us  is  the  lea,  its  rich  grass  all  shrunken  and  sallowed 
by  the  touch  of  winter ;  but  there  is  this  comfort  in  regard  to  it, 
that  before  many  months  have  passed  it  will  have  repaired  it£  de- 
cayed beauty,  have  roused  its  slumbering  energies,  and  have  raised 
its  head  to  bloom  with  a  greener  and  fi«sher  verdure,  warmed, 
nourished,  and  exhilirated  by  the  fostering  influence  of  spring.  It 
is  comforting,  too,  and  pleasant  to  reflect  that  those  trees,  now  so 
naked  and  cheerless,  will  then  be  bursting' into  leaf,  and  that,  sooD 
after,  the  winds  of  heaven  will  be  playing  in  their  matured  foliage ; 
and  also  that  the  little  warblers  now  cuddling  together  on  the 
boughs,  all  chill,  and  forlorn,  and  voiceless,  will  then  begin  gaily  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  to  prune  and  oil  their  plumage,  to  make  the 
woods  vocal  with  song.  By  yonder  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lea, 
adjoining  the  hamlet,  the  outlines  of  five  cows  are  feintly  discernible 
ia  the  twilight.  They  have  all  got  their  heads  poked  out  over  the 
gate,  and  are  looking  expectantly  down  the  road,  longing,  probaWy, 
for  the  appearance  of  some  familiar  form,  which  will  be  a  sign  to 
them  that  milking.tirae  has  arrived — a  period  which,  it  is  commonly 
supposed,  is  looked  forward  to  with  peculiar  relish  by  the  vaccina 
tribe.  One  of  them  lifts  her  head  a£  intervals,  and  lows  deeply, 
in  tones  evidently  of  entreaty  ;  and  forthwith  her  four  sisters  of  the 
pail  do  also  lift  their  heads  and  join  in  chorus.     Pati^ce,  my 
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beaudea  I  yonder  comes  Giles,  sauntering  down  the  lane  to  open 
the  gate,  and  drive  you  to  your  snug,  wftrm  cow.shed,  where,  in  a. 
little  time,  you  will  be  luxuriously  reposing  among  the  clean  straw, 
and  lazily  chewing  the  cud.  Come,  Gil6s,  leave  notching  that 
stick,  my  boy,  and  quicken  your  steps  a  little, — have  some  thought 
for  yonr  bovine  care,  you  who  sup  with  such  relish  off  the  sweety 
wazm  milk  they  yield ! 

In  going  over  "  The  Elegy,"  I  propose  to  make  a  kind  of  run- 
ning commentary  on  it.  It  will  be  cold  work,  perhaps ;  but  thi» 
thick  overcoat  and  the  warmth  of  my  enthusiasm  will,  together, 
keep  my  blood  in  circulation  ;  and  as  for  you,  my  shadowy  friend — 
you,  with  your  incorporeal  essence,  your  ethereal  identity,  are  im- 
pervious to  both  heat  and  cold. 

**  The  ourfaw  tolli  the  knell  of  parting  da;  ; 

Tha  tmnng  bordi  wind  alowlj  o'ar  the  lea ; 
The  plougfauun  homentrd  plodi  hu  weuy  way. 

And  leiTta  the  worid  to  darknaai  and  to  oia." 

What  specially  stjikes  one  in  this  verse  is  the  quantity  and 
variety  of  matter  concentrated  in  it.  Within  the  compass  of  these 
four  lines  there  is  a  complete  picture,  every  detail  of  which  is  fully 
developed  :  a  landscape — figures  moving  on  it — sounds  giving  it  a 
voice — and  the  hour  of  day  that  binds  it  in  its  influences.  Nay^ 
this  picture  is  exhibited  to  us  under  two  distinct  aspects — ^under 
two  separate  conditions  of  being.  The  first  scene,  in  some  degree 
alive  with  sound  and  the  movements  of  men  and  brutes,  passes, 
panorama  like,  away,  and  gives  place  to  the  same  scene,  but 
dianged  altogether  as  regards  most  of  its  previous  characteristics  ; 
EODod  hushed  into  silence ;  movement,  both  bestial  and  human, 
pramanently  arrested ;  darkness  come  suddenly  down,  deep-brooding,, 
with  sable  wings,  over  the  face  of  everything,  and  all  objects  having 
life  and  breath  swept  clean  away,  save  yonder  solitary  figure 
wrapped  in  the  dense  gloom,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
through  it  This  is  a  very  perfect  picture.  The  poet  is  possessed 
of  a  true,  well-judging  eye  ;  his  power  of  vision  ia  comprehensive, 
and  at  tiie  same  time  discriminative.  He  looks  at  things  thoroughly 
and  correctly,  piercing  with  his  glance  right  into  thehetirt  of  them; 
perceiving  the  principles  and  mainsprings  of  their  being,  but  blind 
to  mere  trivialities  and  meagre  details.  And  so.  at  one  dash  of  his 
brush,  BO  to  speak,  he  produces  a  perfect  sketch,  throwing  into  bis 
subject  all  that  is  retdly  beautiful  and  effective,  while  flinging 
tame  minutiie  to  the  winds.  TTin  choice  of  the  heroic  measure 
with  alternate  rhymes  is  most  happy.  Rhyming  couplets  with, 
his  subject  would  never  hav^  done — much  too  precise  and  formal 
and  concentrated  &>r  it.  The  ^irit  of  the  matter  would  have 
gone  BLgh  being  swamped  in  the  unceasing  ring  of  tha  rhyme. 
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Leave  rhyming  decasyllabic  oouplete  to  Pope,  tbey  are  jiut 
suited  for  bie  purposes ;  they  seem  made  for  him,  and  he  for 
them.  CoDsideriDg  bow  entirely  they  obey  bis  behests,  be  works 
wonders  with  them.  At  one  time  he  will  take  and  smooth  them, 
and  give  tbem  a  sharp,  fine  edge,  and  having  so  done,  will 
enter  Belinda's  dressing-room,  and  cause  them  to  take  note  of 
all  her  boxes  and  patches,  and  to  set  these  out  before  you  in  the 
most  exquisite  order ;  at  another  time  be  will,  by  means  of  the 
same  agents,  reason  in  strong  epigram,  and  with  much  brilliance  of 
antithesis,  on  the  estate  of  man ;  or,  again,  tipping  them  with  a 
keen  venom  of  satire,  he  will  hurl  them  tremendous  at  Atticus  aol 
Colley  Cibber,  and  transfix  these  poor  victims  to  the  earth.  But 
for  the  treatment  of  this  homely  buckram-suited  Stoke  Church  no 
such  glitter  of  verse  was  required ;  it  waa  a  subject  entirely  out  d 
the  proTiDce  of  Mr.  Pope's  school.  In  place,  then,  of  Pope's 
rapid.pacing,  nicely  modulated  chimes,  we  have  a  slow,  deliberative, 
pausing  measure,  that  marches  on  in  stately  dignity,  and  moves  in 
rhyme  only  at  the  end  of  every  seoond  line.  The  poet  has  a 
singularly  happy  faculty  of  wedding  his  words  to  his  sense ;  the 
words  seem  constantly  an  echo  of  the  matter ;  I  might  almost  say, 
a  special  property  of  it,  matter  and  words  being  so  much  parts  of 
one  another,  that  you  cannot  separate  the  two  without  destroying 
both.  The  language  of  all  Gray's  poenos,  indeed,  is  the  most 
felicitous  conceivable.  Over  words  he  seems  to  wave  a  magician's 
wand,  and  in  this  respect  may  almout  be  ranked  with  Shaltspeaie, 
who,  besides  the  other  lofty  attributes  which  charsctCTise  his  genius, 
towers  pre-eminent  among  English  word-painters.  How  distinctly, 
with  its  solemn  muffled  tone,  is  the  curfew  tolled  out  in  that  fint 
line  !"  Every  vibration  of  it  booms  and  lingers  on  the  ear.  And 
with  what  a  visible  hand  does  that  last  line  let  down  the  curtain  of 
the  dark  over  all  things !  But  not  only  has  the  poet  grasped  the 
scene  in  its  character  of  a  phydcal  &ct ;  he  has  also  caught  and 
reproduced  the  humoar,  so  to  speak,  of  it ;  in  other  words,  that 
spiritual  essence  which  pervades  and  vitalises  everj  object  and 
phenomenon  in  this  wcvld,  and  which  is  none  other  than  an 
emanation  of  the  Divine  mtellect,  itself  appealing  to  certain 
instincts  and  aspirations  implanted  in  the  higher  part  of  our  own 
nature,  all  of  which  are  &shioned  after  that  emanation's  own 
similitude.     Just  as  these  instincts  and  aspirations  vary  in  d^^ 

*  I  >m  opao  to  be  mnmdcd  by  ths  eritia  tbkt  Qnjr  probably  borrawed  tba  fint 
line  of  U>  "  Eleej" '">?>  Dantt,  ud  tlut,  La  fict,  tbe  wbola  pieca  ia  bomwed  fnun  w 
early  Italiin  poem  :  but  whether  luoh  ii  tha  CMe  or  not,  I  maintain  that  *'  The  Elegy," 
1^  naaon  of  it*  thonghta,itadiotlon,  andgamaral  oonatmction,  whloharaao  thomngUy 
An^icaoiaed,  baa  *  legitimata  olain  to  be  cotuuderad  and  aooeptad  *•  a  new  asd 
ori^nalpDcm. 
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of  intendt;  in  different  breasts,  so  does  the  response  to  the  appeal 
vaxj  in  clearness  and  richness  of  articulation.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  has  no  audible  uticulation  whatever;  it  is  soundless,  unem- 
bodied,  and  remains  unknown  to  all  but  the  person  A'om  whom  it 
comes;  it  is  a  response  rising  up  in  the  heart,  but  finding  no 
utterance,  capable  only  of  being  ^ntly  breathed.  But  wherever 
we  find  that  this  response  can  command  expression,  and  that  its 
power  of  utterance  corresponds  in  fulness  and  intensity  to  the 
appeal,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  which 
it  is  the  firuit  are  of  the  highest  kind,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  development.  Then  is  the  purest,  most  genuine  of  poetry  gene- 
rated alike  be  it  shaped  in  verse  or  prose ;  and  he  or  she  out  of 
whose  bosom  issues  such  divine  harmony  may  justly  be  called  a  true 
poet.  No  two  people,  I  suppose,  have  ever  agreed  upon  what  con- 
stitutes  an  exact  definition  of  the  term  poetry,  and,  probably,  no  two 
people  ever  will ;  and  certainly,  I  am  not  going  to  put  forward  any 
elaborate  theory  on  the  subject ;  for,  in  doing  so,  one  only  plunges 
into  a  metaphysical  swamp,  the  oppodte  bank  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  reach  ;  and,  indeed,  you  may  consider  yourself  lucky 
if  you  can  mantle  to  scramble  on  to  terra  firma  again  at  all ;  so 
that  the  few  hints  I  have  dropped  above  as  to  my  idea  of  poetry 
must  suffice  for  the  present.  Certainly,  I  think  Gray  comes  under 
the  category  of  real  poets ;  though  opinions  will  differ  as  to  the 
order  in  which  he  should  be  classed.  Let  us  pass  on  to  tJie  next 
verse. 

"  How  bdM  tlie  glimmeriDg  landmpe  on  the  ai^it, 

And  all  ths  >ir  >  Hlemn  ■iillncM  hold* ; 
SiiVa  wlia«  the  beetle  vinda  his  dromiig  flight, 

And  drom;  dnklingB  lull  the  diitut  foldi.' 

The  poet's  eye  follows  the  shiftings  and  transitions  of  things ; 
Uid  with  the  same  happy  adaptation  of  words  to  sense  does  he 
describe  them.  Dimmer,  dimmer,  swims  the  landscape  before  him, 
&ding  into,  and  at  length  wholly  swallowed  by,  the  darkness,  and  in 
the  air  "  solemn  stillness" — mark  that  word  toknut ;  it  is  the  secret 
subtle  vitality  of  that  second  line — but  for  that,  ever  and  anon — hum, 
hum — the  beetle's  march.not«  as  he  journeys  through  the  air ;  and 
in  the  distance  that  tinkle,  tinkle  of  folded  sheep, — sounds,  you 
would  say,  scarcely  intemiptive  of  the  "solemn  stillness,"  so 
harmoniously  do  they  seem  to  blend  with  it.  What  luxury  of 
repose  in  those  "drowsy  tinklings  !"  I  can  hear  their  lullaby  as  I 
sit  here ;  and  with  that  line  of  Gray's  too,  in  my  ear — a  veritable 
echo  of  them — I  believe  I  could  soon  fall  asleep,  even  in  this  chill 
atmosphere. 

When  a  mind  of  true  poetic  mould  b  attracted  towards  some 
particular  aspect  of  nature,   however  simple,  it  is  generally  in. 
21— J  o 
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flaenced  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  it  is  inspired  to  draw  an  ontUne 
of  the  Bcene  before  it,  to  produce  s  sketch  of  the  physic&l  conditions 
of  objects  brought  under  its  notice ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
moved  to  interweave  with  the  sketch  so  produced  some  idea  or 
reflection  evolved  from  its  own  internal  consciousness,  to  fill  up  the 
me^^  outline — which,  though  it  may  b6  excellent,  and,  indeed, 
perfect  of  its  kind,  is  yet  but  as  a  body  without  spirit — with  colours 
drawn  from  the  deep  recesses  of  its  own  being,  which  will  strike  the 
observer  aa  exactly  harmonisiug  with  the  tone  of  that  aspect  of 
nature  of  which  a  copy  is  made.  Such  a  mind,  in  iact,  extracts 
what  of  intellectuality  is  contained  in  the  natural  objects  with 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact ;  for  it  is  a  certain  truth  that  Nature, 
even  in  the  humblest  and  most  int^uificant  of  her  developmeots, 
teems  and  brims  with  intellectuality,  though  many  people,  doubt- 
less, see  in  a  primrose  "a  simple  primrose  and  nothing  more." 
Between  the  soul  of  the  poet  and  the  soul  of  nature,  a  regular 
process  of  action  and  reaction  is  carried  on.  It  is  the  presence  or 
absence  of  this  spiritual  action  which  constitutes  the  difference 
between  a  true  priest  of  the  muses  and  a  mere  shallow  pretender, 
who,  although  he  may  have  appropriated  to  himself  every  sacerdotal 
badge  and  trapping  within  bis  reach,  is  yet  without  the'  anointing 
of  the  sacred  oil  which  can  alone  dedicate  him  to  his  office.  T^th 
regard  to  the  particular  idea  or  reflection  generated  in  the  poetic 
mmd,  I  would  observe  that  it  must  always  be  of  a  sympathetic  and 
coiucidal  character ;  it  must  contribute  to,  and  unite  with,  the 
measure  of  intellectuality  extracted  from  the  objects  on  which  the 
bodily  eye  rests,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  this  spiritual  creation 
that  measure  of  intellectuality  will  be  incomplete  and  imperfect ;  it 
will  be  but  a  relative  half,  requiring  to  be  joined  to  something  akin 
to  its  own  nature  before  it  can  he  regarded  aa  a  positive  whole ;  to 
speak  in  metaphysical  language,  the  mental  phenomenon  must  form 
the  aubjeetivt  to  the  objective  of  the  natural  phenomenon. 

In  the  poem  we  are  considering,  Chay's  reflections  are  end. 
nently  sympathetic  and  coiucidal ;  both  in  their  conception  and  in 
their  language  they  blend  most  harmoniotiely  with  tJhe  aober  yet 
suggestive  character  of  the  objects  presented  to  the  poet's  eye.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  the  hamlet,  with  its  men,  its  kine,  its  daily 
hum  of  life  and  labour ;  on  the  other,  the  graveyard,  with  its  silent 
tombs,  and  its  motionless,  nnspeaking  dust ;  and  yet  how  indissolu- 
ble the  link  of  connection  between  the  two  I  The  hamlet's  fcne- 
fathers  are  sleeping  their  last  sleep  in  the  graveyard  ;  its  present 
occupiers,  though  now  rejoicing  in  the  might  and  power  of  existence, 
fu<e  eJI  on  their  vaj  to  the  same  resting.place.  On  the  fbunt^tion 
of  this  thought  the  poet  erects  a  structure  of  r^ection  which,  step 
bv  step,  as  he  proceeds,  assumes  vaster  and  grander  proportions, 
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the  whole  being  perraded  by  a  tender  yet  lofty  vein  of  moralising. 
There  is  to  me  a  wonderful  power  in  those  very  opening  worda,  sim- 
pie  as  they  are :  "  Beneath  those  rugged  elme."  You  feel  at  once 
as  if  a  spell  were  thrown  over  yon,  and  that  yon  mnst  listen  to  the 
end.  And  as  the  poet  continues^is  song,  the  fascination  to  which 
you  at  first  Buccumbed  grows  deeper,  and  holds  you  with  an  intenser 
grasp.  How  one  pauses  over,  and  revels  in,  with  an  ecstacy  too 
great  for  worda,  that  line,  "  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing 
mom !"  Such  language ;  encb  a  sabde  combination  of  the  melodies 
of  words  I  Heavens !  you  can  almost  taste  the  line  I  literally, 
your  mouth  is  filled  with  the  fragrant  morning  air  and  the 
sweets  of  early  dawn,  What  ambrosial  nectar  sip  of  poesy  it  is  I 
Stolen  honey  from  Elysium  itself — viands  of  such  divine  delicacy 
as  the  gods  themselves  might  not  disdain  [  In  due  course  we  arrive 
at  the  two  stanzas  in  which  those  well-known  lines  occur :  "  Some 
mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest;"  and,  "Full  many  a  flower 
is  bom  to  blush  unseen ;"  and  scores  and  scores  of  times  as  they 
have  been  on  our  lips,  we  repeat  them  with  an  unction  as  strong  as 
em,  and  with  the  old  undying  delight  in  their  supreme  beauty. 
It  is  useless  to  t«ll  us  that  these  household  treasures — ^these  poetical 
Jjarea  et  Penates — are  not  originalities  ;  be  they  plagiarisms  or  para- 
phases,  they  are  presented  to  us  in  a  dress  so  fresh  and  strUung, 
that,  without  stopping  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  their  antecedents, 
we  receive  them  with  open  arms,  and  take  them  to  our  hearte  at 
cmce ;  and  no  power  on  earth  shall  ever  pursuade  us  to  withdraw 
bom.  them  our  old.&Ehioned  and  deeply-rooted  affection.  In  such 
a  poem  as  "  The  El^y  "  you  can  scarcely  say  that  you  have  a 
decided  preference  for  any  one  particular  line  or  stanza;  tor  as 
sorely  as  you  make  a  selection  some  equally  deeerving  rival  puts  in 
a  claim  to  favour.  This  couplet,  however,  I  must  confess,  is  a 
special  favourite  of  mine — 


If  yon  read  over,  slowly  and  carefully,  these  two  lines,  you  will  be 
Borprised  at  the  perfection  of  decadence  in  each  separate  syllable ; 
it  is  as  if  they  were  marching  in  exact  time  and  solemnly  to  solemn 
mnaic.  As  I  read  them  I  am  reminded  of  those  grand  low  tones  of 
a  cathedral  organ,  which  steal  on  the  ear  with  such  ravishment  be- 
fore the  voluntary  has  yet  burst  into  the  louder  strains  of  praise 
and  triumph,  l^eee  are  lines  which,  with  their  infinite  concentra. 
tion  (rfhannony,  linger  lastingly  on  the  ear:  they  are  of  the  "things 
ofbeauty"  which  are  "ajoy  for  ever."  In  the  original  MS.,  of 
"The  Bl^y"  there  is  a  stanza  which  was  never  incorporated  with  the 
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printed  copy.  Mason  considers  it  as  fine  as  an;^  in  the  potto,  atkd 
probably  most  people  will  concur  in  that  opinion. 

"  Hirk  I  Iiow  Uw  nond  calm  Hut  broiUiBa  mxind 

Bidi  tnerj  fierce  tomultuoiu  puaion  oeue ; 
III  Mill  tmall  tcceatt  wbupering  from  the  ground 
A  gnteful  eamcat  of  atmul  petes." 

Could  anything  more  exactly  realise  and  reproduce  the  influence  of 
the  hour !  The  very  tempra  of  the  time,  as  it  hovered  invisibly  in 
its  ethereal  essences  over  the  spirit,  has  been  forcibly  snatched 
and  subtly  hidden  in  words. 

And  now,  my  Mend,  whom  a  foolish  fancy  has  placed  by  my 
side  on  this  grassy  bank,  we  have  come  to  the  closing  stanzas  <rf 
our  poem,  and  I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  comments  on 
them ;  I  give  you  my  word  these  comments  shall  be  brie^  for  I  find 
that  enthusiasm,  however  strong,  is  but  sorry  proof  agunst  the  chill 
of  a  January  evening.  In  the  previous  verses  we  have  been  heme 
along  by  a  sustained  and  increasing  interest  in  moralisings  of  the 
utmost  beauty  on  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  a  humble  class  of  people ; 
and  now  the  poet  would  invoke  our  sympathies  and  attention  as  he 
introduces  us  to  an  individual  man,  and  tells  us  grapbicsUy  and 
with  genuine  feeling  his  touching  story.  What  a  complete  biography 
do  these  six  stanzas  contain  I  How  close  and  full  is  our  acquaint- 
ance with  this  gentle  melancholy  youth,  and  how  lively  is  the  interest 
we  take  in  his  way  of  life  I  A  tender  mystery  seems  to  hang  over 
him  as  we  behold  him  up  with  the  lark  of  morning — the  solitary 
figure 

•<  Bruihing  with  lusty  itepi  th«  dawa  sm;, 
To  meet  the  «un  apoa  the  uplaiid  lawn ;" 

IXC  stretching  hunself  lisUesely  by  the  brook  in  the  noon-tide  beat ; 
or  wandering  by  the  wood  witii  "  saddeneddowncastlook,"  matter, 
ingbiswaywardfianciestohimselfas'hegoes  along.  At  once  our  syni> 
patbies  flow  out  to  him.  "  Who  can  this  lonely  dejected  spirit  be  I" 
we  ask  ouiwlves.  "What  grief  is  it  that  seems  for  ever  feeding  at  bis 
heart  I"  We  soon  begin  regularly  to  wateh  for  him,  for  oar  intorest 
in  him  grows  keener  every  day.  The  spots  where  his  fancies  led 
him  have  oome  to  be  sacred  in  our  eyes;  he  haunts  them  like  a  good 
t^eniua ;  we  love  to  meet  him,  and  to  ^ance  pityingly  at  him  as  he 
.(sses,  wondering  in  our  hearts  at  his  apparently  strange  destiny. 
And  then,  alas !  there  comes  a  day  when  we  look  for  hi^n  in  vain ; 
nowhere  in  his  favourite  haunts  is  he  to  be  found.  Nor  are  we 
left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  reason  of  liia  absence ;  that  mournful 
procesffion  winding  slowly  through  ^e  wicket  td\a  its  own  tale ;  the 
arclier.  Death,  has  struck  him  down,  and  our  gentle  reoluse  has 
passed,  man-like,  from  among  us.  We  feel  as  if  we  had  lost  a  per- 
sonal friend  ;  and  sincere  are  the  tears  we  shed  to  his  memory,  and 
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fervent  and  many  the  benedictions  we  breathe  over  his  dust.  As 
we  road  the  epitaph  on  the  ^ed  thom,  a  sad  pleasure  fills  our 
hearts.  It  waa,  then,  no  unworthy  object  that  eo  mysteriouBly  won 
our  aSectionB.  This  musing  spirit  whom  we  loved  to  meet  in  our 
walks  had  "  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  band  open  as  day  for  melting 
diarity;"  and  the  great  desire  of  his  heart  was  for  some  ready 
Eijrmpaihising  brother- mortal,  with  whom  he  might  "  take  sweet 
counsel."  Cordially  do  we  reciprocate  the  holy  tenderness  of  feel, 
ing  expressed  in  the  last  lines  of  the  epitaph — 

"  No  further  aesk  Ma  merits  to  duoloie, 

Nor  draw  his  fniltiea  from  tlicir  dark  *bod<^ 

Wbere  they  &Iike  in  trembling  hope  repoM, 
The  bowm  of  hia  fiither  and  hia  Ood- ' 

To  me,  my  friend,  there  is  a  petniliar  charm  in  the  closing  veraes 
of  this  poem.  I  feel  as  if  no  personal  history  that  I  had  ever  befcoe 
read  had  been  able  so  powerfully  to  awake  my  interests,  and  call 
forth  my  sympathies.  I  think  there  is  true  art  evinced  in  such  a 
conclusion.  Imagination  loves  to  be  led  on  from  iiniveraals  to  par- 
ticulars. At  the  beginning  of  the  poem  our  interests  are  directed 
into  various  channels,  distributed  over  a  wide  surface ;  but  their 
whole  strength  is  gathered  together,  and  concentrated  on  one  point 
at  the  close.  As  you  read  "  The  Elegy,"  you  seem  listening  through- 
ont  to  a  subdued  melodious  song,  of  which  the  harmony  is  never 
broken.  It  leaves  just  euch  fuU  lingering  delight  on  the  ear  as  do 
those  sweet  notes  which  often,  in  an  autumn  evening,  come  to  us 
through  the  mellow  air  &om  some  jocund  band  of  reapers  not  &r 
distant.  What  an  exquisite  smack  of  rurality  there  is  about  it  1 
It  is  redolent  of  the  upturned  glebe ;  of  ivy-covered  church ;  of 
grassy  graveyard  mould ;  of  latticed  cottage  and  thatched  hayrick ; 
of  the  milking  of  kine,  the  whetting  of  scythe,  the  hum  of  bees ;  of 
amocked,  rosy-&ced  swains  and  buxom  lads  and  lasses;  of  all 
country  sights  and  sounds,  and  all  country  sweetnesses  and  delights. 
Everybody,  I  suppose,  has  heard  the  story  of  Wolfe  repeating ' '  The 
£l^y"  to  his  officers  a  little  before  he  fell  on  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  and  the  comment  he  made  on  it  when  be  had  finished. 
It  seems  a  strange  enthusiasm,  yet  I  can't  wonder  at  it.  One  can 
fancj  the  great  general  dwelling  with  particular  emphasis  on  that 
line,  "  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."  It  is  so  appKc- 
able  as  r^ards  his  own  case ;  and  perhaps  when  he  repeated  it  he 
felt  a  presentiment  that  his  brilliant  career  of  glory  was  approaching 
ito  inevitable  termination.  As  I  look  round  at  the  memorial  erected 
to  Gray,  I  cannot  help  thinking  with  how  much  reason  he  might 
have  appropriated  the  lofty  boast  of  the  Roman  poet,  "  Exegi  mojiM- 
mtntum  <Ere permniua."  DoiPt^db  Cooylc 


THE  BOATMAN 

"  Full,  boatman — pull !     Haste,  boatman — haste !  my  love  is  &r  away ; 

I  must  be  at  her  nde  befmv  the  rieiiig  of  the  daj. 

On  yonder  isle  that  darkly  looms  between  the  sea  and  sl^, 

She  lives ;  and  with  the  dawn's  first  smile  beside  her  must  I  Ue. 

The  boatman  atemly  raised  his  eyes,  and  sternly  he  replied, 

"  Not  mom  nor  mistreaa  cheer  the  hearts  that  chill  beneath  the  tjde  I" 

"  Beneath  the  tide  there  lie  who  most — peace  with  their  ^irits  be  ! 

Bat  tell  me  not  of  chilly  hearts  while  hers  sUll  beata  for  me. 

But  yesternight  I  left  her  arms ;  already  does  my  breast 

Pant  for  her,  like  a  wandering  bird  that  yearns  toward  his  nest !" 

The  boatman  said,  with  bitter  tone,  as  still  he  plied  hia  oar, 

"  Once  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  bosom  pants  no  more !" 

"  "What !  always  of  the  dead  yon  speak !    Ton  speak  to  me  in  vain  j 

To-nigbt  for  me  she  trims  her  lamp,  to  guide  me  o'er  the  main. 

In  absence  I  sleep  not,  nor  she  ;  at  mom  we'll  mock  the  light, 

And  in  the  sun  we'll  dream  away  the  sorrows  of  to-night." 

The  boatman's  brow  shrank  up,  as  if  with  inward  agony ; 

He  said  "  They  neither  part  nor  watch  who  in  the  waters  lie  !" 

"  Now,  by  the  heavens  !  art  thou,  perchance,  a  comer  trom  the  dead, 

Thou  croaker  of  ill-omen  ?     Cease  thy  strain,  and  pull  a-head  ! 

If  life  has  not  a  charm  for  thee,  then  labour  at  thy  beam, 

And  hold  thy  peace ;  disturb  me  not,  aiid  let  me  dream  my  dream." 

The  boatman  burst  out  in  a  laugh  that  made  hia  bearer  quake, 

And  said,  "  If  yon  are  dreaming  now,  ere  long  you  will  awake  I" 

He  rose  up  to  his  feet.     He  was  a  dark  and  sinewed  man ; 

The  moon  looked  on  his  face  ;  his  cheek  was  trenched  with  care,  and  wan ; 

His  matted  locks  obscured  his  brow,  but,  shining  in  its  gloom, 

Two  glaring  eyes  danced  wildly  out,  like  meteors  on  a  tomb. 

He  stood,  hke  some  unearthly  thing,  all  ominous  and  dark. 

And  pointed  grimly  to  the  wave  that  fretted  round  the  baik. 

"  You  ask  me  why  I  speak  of  death  ?     Because  we  now  are  two^ 

And  my  boat  can  never  reach  the  land  and  carry  me  and  yon  1 

Both  cannot  live  I     The  womtm  who  awaits  yon  by  the  wavsy — 

That  woman  was  my  goddess  once,  and  now — she  is  your  slave  I 

You  have  been  blest,  and  I  am  lom.     I  care  not  which  one  fall,— 

But  to  contun  two  men  like  ns  the  miiverae  is  small  I" . 

A  struggle,  and  the  little  boat  rocked  soUen  too  and  &o ; 

Then  came  a  splash— -and  then  arose  a  smothered  cry  of  woe  I 

The  waters  heaved  up  white  and  rough,  the  n^ng  winds  did  moan; 

The  boatman  hearkened  for  a  voice,~no  sound  I     He  was  alone  ! 

He  sat  him  to  his  oars  again,  and  rowed — he  knew  not  where  ; 

For  no  one  trimmed  a  lamp  for  him — he  could  not  goloAerf 


LITTLE  LILLIE 

"  Ton  wish  to  hear  my  story  again,  Lucy ; — why,  how  many  times 
have  you  listened  to  it  i" 

*'  Oh !  a  great  many  timee,  uncle ;  but  do,  please,  tell  me  once 
more,  for  Ellen  Cleeves  has  nevar  heard  it,  and  she  is  so  anxious  to 
hear  you  tell  about  your " 

"Bush!"  I  cried,  stopping  her  before  she  could  finish  the 
sentence;  and,  feeling  that  Lucy's  appeal  could  not  be  resisted,  I 
thus  began : — 

"  I  was  walking  in  one  of  the  most  secluded  parts  of  the  Ken- 
sington-gardens, as  was  my  wont,  when  the  sound  of  woe  attracted 
my  attention.  Looking  about  to  discover  whence  the  tones  of  dis- 
tass  proceeded,  I  found  a  little  girl  (apparently  about  five  years 
old)  amongst  the  trees,  crying  bitterly.  I  went  to  her,  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  her  grief.  Sho  could  not 
speak,  on  account  of  her  deep  sobs,  for  some  Uttle  time  ;  but  after 
a  while,  becoming  mure  composed,  and  accustomed  to  my  presence, 
Bhe  said  that  she  had  been  l^t  there  by  her  mamma,  about  half-an* 
hour  ago,  and  did  not  think  that  she  would  ever  come  back  again. 

"  I  comforted  her,  wiped  hei  eyes,  and  told  her  that  I  would  stay 
with  her  until  her  mother  returned.  Li  a  few  minutes  she  seemed 
as  happy  and  gay  as  the  little  robins  who  were  hopping  about  on 
the  grass  and  singing  near  us.  I  made  her  pick  daisies  for  me,  and 
took  her  to  the  pond  to  see  the  ducks ;  then  we  went  and  sat  under 
the  trees,  and  I  put  questions  to  her  with  a  view  of  finding  out 
where  she  lived.  She  could  not  tell  me  the  name  of  the  place  when 
I  put  the  question  to  her  direct ;  but  as  she  constantly  mentioned 
'Quarlton,'  I  thought  she  must  have  come  from  some  place  of 
that  designation  near  London.  So  I  asked  her  if  there  were  many 
houses  near  the  one  she  had  lived  in,  and  she  ssid :  '  Not  any  at 
Quarlton,  and  only  one  for  a  long  way  off,  and  that  is  Ht.  Sims's  ; 
hut  I  am  not  allowed  to  speak  to  any  one,  and  never  see  anybody : 
norse  won't  let  me.  Only  nurse  lives  there,  and  "the  doctor" 
comes  to  see  me  sometimes,  and  kisses  me,  and  calls  me  his  "  own 
darling  Lillie."  '  When  I  spoke  to  her  of  her  mother,  she  said  : 
'  I  had  no  mamma  till  a  little  time  ago ;  then  one  came,  and  nurse 
said  I  must  love  her  because  she  was  my  mamma.  But  I  didn't 
love  her  at  all ;  she  only  kissed  me  once,  and  took  me  away  from 
Quarlton,  and  brought  me  where  there  were  so  many  people,  and 
such  a  number  of  carriages,  and  we  slept  there  last  night  in  such  a 
large  house ;  and  I  cried  all  night,  and  asked  her  to  take  me  home 
to  aoise ;  and  she  was  cross,  and  slapped  me,  and  said  she  should 
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sooQ  leave  me,  but  I  did  not  think  she  meant  to  tben.  She  gave 
me  some  bread-and.butter  this  morning,  and  a  bit  of  ham  od  it,  and 
some  tea  with  sugar  in  it ;  and  I  thought  she  was  kinder,  for  sbe 
gave  me  a  kiss.  She  hadn't  kissed  me  before,  and  I  like  people  to 
kiss  me  :  nurse  always  does,  and  says  she  Iotor  me.  Then  she  took 
me  for  a  tide  in  such  a  large  carriage,  with  lots  of  people  in  it,  and 
there  was  one  gentleman  so  kind  he  pinched  my  cheek  (but  he  did 
not  hurt  me),  and  said  I  was  "  a  nicelittlewoman,"  and  then  kissed 
me.'  I  felt  that  the  gentleman  who  said  that  was  a  man  of  dis. 
crimination,  and  followed  hie  example  by  pressing  my  lips  to  the 
dear  little  child's  forehead.  My  little  friend  then  continued  her 
tale : — '  She  made  me  get  out  of  the  large  carriage  when  we  got  to 
the  beginning  of  this  field,  and  then  we  came  in  at  some  gates,  and 
had  such  a  long  w^k,  and  saw  a  pretty  river,  with  some  dear  little 
ducks  on  it,  just  like  those,'  pointing  to  the  birds  on  the  '  round 
pond.'  '  Then  we  went  over  a  bridge,  and  she  brought  me  to  these 
trees,  and  told  me  to  sit  down  while  she  went  to  fetch  me  some 
cakes  and  water.  I  was  so  hot  and  tired,  and  so  thirsty,  that  I  did 
not  mind  her  leaving  me,  but  I  didn't  think  she  would  never  come 
back.  Will  you  take,  me  to  nurse!  for  I  do  not  want  to  see 
TPfmninft  again — I  don't  like  her.  Don't  let  her  take  me  away 
again!' 

"  So  I  promised  that  I  would  take  her  to  nurse,  and  that  her 
manuna  should  not  have  possession  of  her.  For  I  did  not  say  that, 
if  her  mamma  claimed  her,  I  had  no  legal  right  to  detain  her,  for  I 
felt  sure  that  she  would  not  understand  the  force  of  the  remai^,  and 
'  that  the  fact  which  it  expressed  would  make  her  unhappy.  I  said, 
therefore,  that  she  must  come  home  with  me  that  night,  and  that  I 
would  find  out  where  her  nurse  was  on  the  morrow. 

"She  seemed  to  place  entire  confidence  in  me,  and  said  she 
should  like  to  go  to  my  house — '  but  couldn't  nurse  come  there, 
too!'  I  bad  some  difficulty  in  making  her  understand  that  I  did 
not  yet  know  where  Quarlton  was,  and  must  discover  that  before  I 
could  find  nurse.  She  said  that  she  knew  where  it  was,  but 
couldn't  go  there  from  that  field,  for  she  would  not  know  '  how  to 
begin.'  So  at  last  she  was  quite  content  with  the  thought  of  going 
home  with  me  alone.  * 

"  When  we  began  to  move  away  I  found  that  she  was  so  tired  she 
could  scarcely  stand,  so  I  took  her  up  in  my  arms  and  carried  her. 
She  looked  into  my  ince  with  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  smiling  her 
thanks,  then  put  both  arms  roimd  my  neck  and  fairly  hugged  me, 
and — most  un&irly — almost  strangled  me.  Fortunately  for  me, 
my  home — only  a  lodging — was  not  very  &r  from  the  Gardens,  fiv 
I  found  my  burden  anything  but  a  light  one,  and  was  once  or  twice 
sadly  tempted  to  let  her  drop,  and  run  away  from  her ;  but  I  resisted 
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the  evil  promptings  of — Bomething  or  other — and  toiled  on.  On 
Bzririiig  at  my  home,  I  immediately  summoned  the  landlady  to  my 
preeence,  told  her  of  my  adventiwe,  showed  her  the  spoil,  and 
Qamestly  entreated  her  assistance  is  helping  me  to  look  after  my 
yooDg  friend.  It  is  but  justice  to  a  very  numerous  class,  and  one 
not  standing  veil  in  public  estimation,  that  I  should  bear  testi- 
mony to  having  received  much  kindness  from,  and  been  well  treated 
by,  more  than  one  lodging-house  keeper.  My  landlady  was  a  most 
motherly,  honest  body,  and  if  she  did  sometimes  r^ale  me  with  a 
foast  of  the  botu  moU  of  the  late  ISi.  Brown,  it  was  done  with  the 
beet  intention,  for  she  used  often  to  say  '.  how  pleasant  it  must  be 
to  have  some  one  to  say  a  cheerful  word  to  you,  being. go  much 
alone,'  I  did  not  let  her  know  that  I  thoroughly  agreed  with  tha 
literal  meaning  of  her  words,  but  not  with  the  interpretation  she 
meant  me  to  put  upon  them,  for  I  knew  that  kindness  was  the 
motive  power  of  her  actions. 

"Mrs.  Brown,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  expressed  endless  surprise 
when  I  told  her  how  I  had  picked  up  my  little  charge,  and  sug- 
gested all  kinds  of  solutionsof  the  mystery.  She  had  no  doubt '  she 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  princess,  stolen  for  the  sake  of  her  clothes  and 
htf  money,'  and  wanted  me  to  take  little  Lillie  to  Buckingham  Palace 
at  once,  saying  that  I  could  '  go  in  the  back  way,  so  that  the  Queen 
should  not  know  anything  about  it  if,  by  any  chance,. it  should 
turn  out  that  the  child  was  not  a  princess  of  England ;  but,  for  her- 
eel^  she  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject.'  It  was  utterly  useless  my 
reasoning  with  her  that  I  found  the  young  lady  properly  clothed, 
and  that  it  was  unlikely  for  one  so  young  to  have  any  money  about 
her ;  for  she  at  once  quashed  all  such  arguments  by  saying  that 
the  thief  had  of  course  taken  '  the  fine  clothes  all  covered  with 
jewels,'  and  had  substituted  the  garments  m  which  Lillie  was  clad 
when  I  found  her ;  and  though  the  material  of  those  even  were  good, 
I  might  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  nothing  to  that  of  the  clothes 
which  had  been  stolen.  Mrs.  Brown  concluded  her  oration  by 
asking  me  if  she  should  send  for  a  cab  to  take  me  at  once  to  the 
palace,  for  if  I  did  not  give  up  the  child  directly  I  might  b&  appre- 
hended in  my  bed  for  kidnapping.  However,  I  resisted  the  wh(de 
force  of  her  reasoning,  refused  her  oflfer  of  a' cab,  and  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  possible  that  my  little  friend  could  be  a 

CcesB ;  it  then  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  no  mem- 
of  the  English  Boyal  Family  of  that  age,  and  so  I  told  my 
landlady  in  rather  a  crowning  tone,  but  she  was  not  all  disconcerted, 
and  said  at  onc^— '  then  she  must  bare  been  stole  from  some  of 
the  lonis  in  Belgrave-square,  and  so  you  will  find  out. '  There  we 
dropped  the  subject,  aiul  I  begged  &[rs.  Brown  to  wash  Lillie,  and 
make  her  tidy,  and  then  we  would  have  some  dinner,  which  had 
been  ordered  for  about  that  time. 
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"  While  Lillie  vas  upetairs,  I  eat  dovn  and  tried  to  collect  my 
jliougbta  a  little,  for  this  adventure  had  'eomewhat  ruffled  my 
usual  steady-going  hahits.  I  felt  very  much  as  I  did  once  before, 
vhen  a  little  dc^  followed  me  home  and  would  not  leave  me.  I 
took  him  in,  fed  him,  [dajed  with  him,  gave  him  sleeping  aco^amo. 
datioD  for  the  night;  and  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  stieet- 
doOT  was  opened,  off  he  scampered  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  As 
I  sat  there  thinking,  I  fancied  it  was  the  dog  I  wae  now  making 
arrangements  for,  and  that  the  landlady  was  finding  a  pinafore  fcs 
him,  to  prevent  gravy  from  being  spilt  over  his  beauti^Uy  gloesy 
coat ;  but  I  was  suddenly  set  right  on  that  score  by  finding  two 
arms  clasped  round  my  neok,  and  there  was  the  dear  child  be- 
fore me." 

"Dinner  beii^  ready,  little  Lillie  was  set  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
and  I  sat  at  the  other  ;  but  that  disposition  of  forces  did  not  chime 
in  with  the  young  lady's  notions  of  tactics,  so  she  made  a  flank 
movement  and  seated  herself  by  my  side.  I  do  uot  think  a  dimier 
party  ever  passed  off  so  pleasantly  to  me  as  that  one.  The  whole 
thing  was  new,  and  LiUie  was  as  good  as  a  child  could  be,  and 
prattled  away  so  prettily,  asking  numberless  questions.  When  I 
waa  a  child  the  rule  in  our  household  used  to  be  'no  talking  at 
meal  times ;'  my  little  companion  could  not  have  been  taught  that 
lesson,  for  I  never  heard  any  human  being  chatter  so  incessantly; 
but  she  made  a  very  good  meal  at  the  same  time. 

"  After  dinner,  Isettledmyselfinan  arm-chair,  and  Lillie,  seem- 
ing very  somniferous,  crept  on  my  lap  to  be  nursed.  But  we  werfl 
not  permitted  to  enjoy  such  quietude  for  any  length  of  time,  for 
the  landlady  came  in  to  see  '  how  we  got  on,'  and  to  hear  whether 
we  should  like  some  tea.  She  was  so  much  charmed  with  the  scene, 
that  she  rushed  across  the  room  and  kissed  Lillie  most  boisterously, 
and  I  was  in  deadly  fear  lest  she  should  include  me  in  her  caresses ; 
and  much  as  I  respected  the  old  soul,  I  could  not  have  submitted  to 
sucb  a  display  of  affection  as  that.  However,  as  she  stopped  short 
of  me  I  could  not  complain,  so  I  gave  her  a  glass  of  wine  as  a 
thank-ofiering,  and  begged  her  to  dnnk  our  health. 

"  I  soon  sent  my  little  charge  to  bed  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
who  promised  to  see  tiiat  she  was  made  comfortable ;  and  before  I 
retired  for  the  night  I  was  taken  up  to  have  a  peep  at  her  as  die 
lay  asleep.  With  lips  parted  as  though  she  was  smiling,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  counterpane  and  the  other  supporting  her  bead,  she 
locked  the  very  picture  of  happy  innocence. 

"  When  I  went  to  bed  I  could  not  sleep,  and  as  I  tossed  about  I 
thought  of  what  had  happened  during  the  day.  For  it  is  an  event 
in  the  life  of  a  quiet,  unmarried  man  of  six-and-tweaty  years  of  age 
to  find  himself  suddenly  encumbered  with  the  charge  of  a  little 
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girl  What  was  I  to  do  with  her  1  First  I  hoped  I  Bhould  find  her 
parents ;  th^i  I  tbou^^t  I  should  be  miserable  if  I  did,  and  would 
keep  her  in  hiding.  Then  I  settled  that  I  would  educate  her  until 
she  was  old  enough  to  be  jnj  wife.  (I  was  not  engaged  to  be 
manied,  nor  had  I  seen  any  one  to  whom  I  should  have  cared  to 
ujiite  myself  for  life.  I  did  not  like  the  London  misses,  who, 
as  a  rule,  think  of  nothing  but  dress,  gaiety,  and  how  to  catch  hus. 
bands ;  and  I  seldom  saw  any  country  girls,  whom  I  infinitely  pre- 
fer in  a  general  way.)  The  matrimonial  scheme  took  my  fanc^ 
amazingly,  in  my  sleepy  state,  and  I  plunged  headlong  into  aerial 
bricks  and  mortar  wi^  the  most  astonishing  energy.  Every 
obstacle  that  my  prudent  self  suggested  I  levelled  at  once,  and  I 
saw  the  whole  of  my  future  life  as  clearly  defined  as  if  it  had  been 
written  out  and  presented  to  me  in  a  handsome  volume  bound  in 
nuxocco.  Aitd,  thus  engaged,  I  seemed  to  doze,  but  my  thoughts 
were  still  employed  on  the  same  subject  I  fancied,  however,  that 
I  was  married  to  Lillie,  and  that  my  friends  considered  me  a  fool 
for  wedding  one  so  young.  I  argued  with  than  that  not  only  was 
she  Princess  of  Kensington-gardens,  and  had  the  privilege  of  cook. 
ing  Ibe  ducks  .in  the  '  round  pond,'  but  she  was  also  Mjs.  Brown's 
daui;hter,  so  that  we  could  still  live  comfortably  in  our  present 
abode.  This  conclueire  reasoning  had  the  effect  of  waking  me  (as 
it  eeemed),  and  finding  that  it  was  quite  light,  I  got  up  and  took  a 
vslk  before  breakfast 

'  *  When  I  returned  from  my  matitutinal  stroll,  Lillie  had  just  been 
brought  downstairs  by  Mrs.  Brown,  and  I  thought,  as  she  ran  to 
greet  me,  that  I  bad  never  seen  such  a  lovely  little  creature.  Her 
golden  hair  was  hanging  loosely  down  her  back,  and  the  sun,  which 
was  shining  brightly  at  the  time,  seemed  to  stretch  forth  his  rays 
to  kiss  her,  and  produced  quite  a  halo  round  her  head.  The  little 
creature  had  much  to  tell  me  about  the  night's  rest,  and  the  kind, 
ness  she  had  received  from  Mrs.  Brown,  who,  she  said,  was  '  almost 
as  nice  as  nurse.' 

"  Breakfast,  with  us,  was  an  operation  which  extended  over  a 
long  period  of  time, — f<^  Lillie,  like  many  of  her  sex,  talked  very 
&8t,  and,  consequently,  ate  slowly.  But  when  we  had  finished 
the  meal,  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  do  next  I  felt  that,  if  I 
intended  to  try  and  discover  the  young  lady's  belongings,  no  Ume 
should  be  lost.  What  was  to  be  the  first  stop,  thou^  I  I  did  not  • 
wish  to  put  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  for  I  wanted  to  work 
it  quietly  by  myself,  if  possible ;  but  how  was  I  to  set  about  it  I 
A  brilliant  thought  flaahed  across  my  mind ;  I  would  look  at 
'Biadshaw,'  to  see  where  Quarlton  was,  and  whether  there  was 
any  station  there ;  for  I  must  confess  that  I  never  heard  of  the  place 
befine  I  found  ^my  little  companion.     I  discovered,  however,  tm 
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reference  to  the  pageB  of  that  greut  railway  authority,  that  Quarlton 
was  on  the  '  London  and  Central  Counties '  line,  and  distant 
from  the  metrc^lis  twenty-five  miles.  Very  few  trains  etopped 
there ;  but  at  Bradley,  only  two  miles  further,  nearly  all  the  trains 
stopped ;  so  I  decided  that  I  would  go  to  Bradley  in  the  afternoon, 
stay  the  night  there,  and  drive  to  Quarlton  the  next  moniing. 
This  course  determined  upon,  I  told  Mrs.  Brown  of  my  intentioii, 
and  asked  her  to  purchase  such  articles  of  clothing  as  Lillie  might 
require — for  I  had  settled  to  take  her  with  me. 

"  Soon  after  this  we  were  in  the  train,  the  guard  had  shouted  to 
the  driver  of  the  engine/ AH  right  be'ind  !'  the  whistle  bad  sounded, 
and  we  were  on  our  journey  to  Bradley.  At  the  station  LilHe  bad 
recognised  the  building  as  the  one  she  had  arrived  at  from  Quarlton 
two  days  before  ;  but  she  said  that  the  '  room '  in  which  we 
travelled  (a  first-class  carriage)  was  much  more  com&rtable  than 
the  one  she  came  from  Quarlton  in.  I  pointed  out  to  Lillie  all  the 
objects  of  interest  which  we  passed  during  the  journey,  and  found 
myself — most  papa-like— explaining  anything  she  did  not  under, 
stand.  Just  out  of  London  I  gave  a  lecture  on  gasometers,  waUf> 
works,  and  candle- making.  Further  on,  the  subjecte  were  agricul- 
tural, and  with  them  Bhe  was  more  at  home,  though  she  did  not 
possess  a  very  clear  knowledge  of  the  practical  details  of  fanniiig. 
I  knew  very  little  more  than  she  did,  but  was  quite  surprised  at 
my  eloquence  when  explaining  the  object  of  tilling  land,  of  rearing 
sheep,  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  &c.  It  was  an  entirely  new  sensation 
to  me,  thus  acting  the  part  of  instructor,  and  I  became  so  interested 
in  my  occupation  that,  long  before  I  was  aware  of  ouj  proximity  to 
Bradley,  the  train  drew  up  at  a  station,  and  the  porters  announced 
to  us  the  fact  that  we  had  arrived  at  our  destination  by  shoutiii^ 
out  '  Bra-Iy !  Braa-ly  !'  with  the  whole  force  of  their  lungs. 

"  When  we  got  into  the  town — a  very  short  distance  frwm  the 
station — we  looked  about  leisurely  for  what  appeared  to  be  the 
most  comfortable  hotel.  I  soon  found  the  very  tlin^  I  wanted,  not 
in  the  High-street— for  so,  of  course,  the  principal  thoroughfare  tns 
called — hut  in  a  quiet  comer  of  the  borough.  The  house  of  entw- 
tainment  bore  the  regal  tiUe  of  '  The  Grown  and  Sceptre,'  but  if  I 
had  judged  by  the  painting  on  the  sign-board,  I  should  have  called 
it  'The  Wicker  Basket  and  Parsnip  Rampant.'  However, 
the  interior  was  all  that  we  could  desire,  and  the  good  dame  who 
kept  the  inn  was  the  very  perfection  of  an  English  hostess.  How 
we  English  people  do  love  a  kindly,  smiling,  substantial-looking 
woman !  Such  was  Mrs.  Somebody.  I  explained  just  enough  of 
my  story  to  interest  her  in  Lillie,  and  make  her  wish  to  Jmow 
more,  ordered  some  fixxi  to  be  ready  in  about  an  hour,  and  then 
walked  out  with  my  little  companion   to   lionise  the   town.     It 
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-was  a  good  deal  like  other  Englieh  coontry  towns,  but  poasessod  two 
distinctive  characteristics — a  fine  old  church  and  market-cross,  both 
of  them  good  speciniens  of  Early  EogliBb  architecture.  The  shops 
veie  very  good,  and  the  streets,  though  narrow,  were  generally 
clean. 

"  I  need  not  describe  the  meal  at  the  inn,  nor  the  night's  rest. 
After  break&st  the  next  morning  I  hired  an  open  carriage,  and, 
inquiring  the  direction  of  Quarlton,  started  off  to  drive  Lillie  to, 
that  locality.  We  had  scarcely  got  clear  of  the  town  when  a 
vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  terrific  peat  of  thunder, 
startled  our  horse,  and  away  be  bolted.  I  tried,  with  all  my 
power,  to  restrain  him,  but  in  vain.  On  he  galloped — ^he  seemed 
to  fly,  bis  feet  scarcely  touching  the  ground.  To  my  intense  hor. 
ror,  I  discovered  that  the  road  made  a  sharp  curve  to  the  right, 
not  many  yards  &om  where  we  were,  and  that,  if  I  could  not 
succeed  in  turning  the  horse's  bead,  we  must  inevitably  be  dashed 
over  a  bank  and  then  down  a  ste^  precipice  beyond. 

"  I  had  hardly  realised  this  &ct  when — cra^  1  .  .  .  There 
I  lay,  very  much  shaken,  but  not  hurt,  when  I  was  startled  by 
what  soonded  like  a  violent  knocking.  I  quickly  raised  myself  on 
one  hand,  but  what  sight  met  my  astonished  gaze  1  Was  I  really 
in  my  senses  1  Yes,  for  I  fanched  myself,  and  by  so  doing  pro- 
duced IncontfiBtable  evidence  that  my  sense  of  feeling  was  re- 
markably acute.  But  I  could  with  difficulty  credit  even  this  power. 
fill  proof ;  for  I  found  that,  instead  of  having  been  upset,  there  was 
I  oomfbrtahly  in  bed  at  my  quiet  lodgings,  uid  that  the  noise  which 
I  had  heard  had  been  produced  by  the  concussion  of  the  servant's 
knuckles  against  the  door  of  my  room,  and  on  looking  at  my  watch 
I  discovered  that  I  was  nearly  an  hour  later  than  I  usually  lay 
a.bed. 

"  The  whole  story  of  flnding  IdlUe  had  been  a  dream  I  I  really 
felt  quite  melancholy  at  first  to  think  that  I  had  thus  lost  the  beau- 
tiful child,  but  after  a  time  it  was  a  great  relief  to  me  to  feel  that  I 
had  not  the  worry  of  looking  for  her  natural,  or  unnatural, 
guardians."  ■ 

Thus  ended  my  tale.  One  of  my  hearers,  to  whom  it  was  new, 
would  not  for  a  time  believe  that  what  I  bad  described  was  merely  the 
current  of  my  thoughts  during  sleep,  and  wished  me — entreated  me 
— to  confess  that  I  was  deceiving  her  by  saying  that  it  was  a  dream. 
But  I  could  not.  All  the  details  of  that  dream  are  still  as  vividly 
impressed  on  my  mind  as  any  events  which  have  occurred  to  me 
during  my  waking  hours.  And  even  now,  when  looking  back  at 
tite  particulars  of  that  night's  vision,  I  can  scarcely  credit  my  ma- 
turer  judgment,  which  assures  me  that  there  is  no  foundation  in 
fact  iat  ihe  story  of  "  Little  Lillie,"  and  that  the  whole  tale  was  the 
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prodnction  of  my  trrar-mirkeil  ima^nation,  daring  a  time  when  it 
should  be  at  rest. 

The  causes  which  operate  on  the  mind  to  produce  dreams  have 
been  discussed  bo  often,  wii^nt  an;  satisEEictory  consequences  flow- 
ing firom  the  investigations,  that  I  will  not  add  to  the  number  i£ 
sa(di-lii:e  inquiries.  Lord  Bjron,  in  a  paper  to  the  Spectator,  has 
considered  "  the  utility  of  dreams,"  but  without  any  important  le- 
suit.  However,  if  the  account  of  my  dream  affords  a  few  minutes 
interest  or  amusement  to  any  of  my  readers,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have 
disoorered  the  real  utility  of  such-Uke  dduaons. 

H.  E. 
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ISBI,  And  lend  attentive  e&r, 

Te  who  love  well-fonghten  fields, 
And,  with  glowing  fency,  hear 

Clash  of  apeara  and  dang  of  shields, 
Ent  the  Earl  of  Derby's  spouse,         ' 

Loyal  to  her  absent  lord. 
Hold,  most  nobly,  Lathom  House, 

In  despite  of  fire  aud  sword. 

To  the  trumpet's  martial  peal, 

Sounding  over  hill  and  swamp, 
Csme  a  messenger,  in  steel, 

liVom  the  Parliamentaiy  camp, 
"Furikx,  with  his  army,  lay 

But  a  little  league  from  thenoe^ 
And  besought,  ere  fall  of  day, 

With  the  countess  conieronce." 

Came  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  train 

Men  inured  to  dvil  broil ; 
And  he  thus,  in  courteous  strain, 

Spoke  to  her  he  held  in  toil — 
"  lAdy,  La^om  House  must  be 

Stormed,  unless  you  yield  it  mine. 
U  tmiendered,  you  are  free ; 

Tike  to  Knowsley  thee  and  thine.' 

Ckar  her  silvery  accents  ring — 

"  Double  trust  do  I  hold  here  : 
I  am  loyal  to  my  king. 

And  my  lord  true  cavalier. 
Tbe<f  consenting,  Lathom's  thine ; 

Grant  me,  knight,  a  short  delay ; 
Th^  diaeendng,  La^om'a  mine  : 

I  wiU  hold  it,  come  what  may." 

Sounding  over  hill  and  swamp. 

To  the  trumpet's  martial  peal. 
From  the  Parliamentary  cdnp 

Came  a  messenger,  in  steel. 
Fourteen  days  and  nights  had  fled, 

Fairfax,  duped,  had  made  delay; 
Deeming  thai  the  lack  of  bread 

StHrred  them  in  that  castle  gray. 


And  Bgun  the  countess  s^d — 

Haught  of  Bpeech,Biidproudofeye, 

Through  the  long  delay  so  made 
Nerved  anew  to  win  or  di^— 
S^  I  love  my  king  and  lord. 
Still  I  hold  the  Church  most  dear» 

Still  I  hold  me  to  my  word : 
Lathom  House  is  cavalier." 

Batteries  rose,  and  lines  were  drawD^ 

Trenehes  dug  around  the  moat ; 
Nig^t,  and  noon,  and  early  mom. 

Roared  the  cannon's  iron  throat ; 
Musket  balls  and  shot  of  mze' 

Ruued  in  wrath  on  Lathom  Honse^ 
While  its  rampart's  gruff  replies 

Cheer'd  the  absen  t  earl's  great  spouse. 

And,  the  castle  gates  hurled  back. 
Day  succeeding  day,  with  cheers. 

Pressing  on  each  other's  track. 
Sallied  forth  the  Cavaliers. 

Many  a  Boundheud  fell,  to  rise 
From  the  bloody  dust  no  more ; 

Many- a  dainty  lady's  eyes 

"     Wept  for  her  lost  Theodore. 

Once,  inspired  with  wondrous  zeal. 

Forth  th^  poured,  a  surging  tide 
Ajid  their  foemen,  taking  heel. 

Broke  and  fied  on  evei?  nd& 
Cannon,  spiked,  were  mdely  rolled 

Down  into  the  weedy  moat. 
Trenches  levelled  up  with  mould. 

Iron  choked  the  mortar's  throat. 

So  some  hours  of  peace  were  won, 

Quiet  sleep  to  hand  and  breast^ 
Welcome  to  the  garrison. 

Sorely  tried  and  needing  rest. 
FVom  the  Parliamentary  camp, 

Once  again  to  trumpet  pe^ 
Sounding  over  bill  and  swamj^ 

Bode  a  herald  clad  in  steel. 
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Fierce  id  wonis,  and  insoleiit,  Roimdliead  shot  came  pouring  in, 

Galling  to  the  lofty  dame,  Smiting  fiercely  on  the  walla, 

Was  the  surly  message  sent  And  a  loud  incessant  din 

Bj  a  leader  void  of  ahame.  Echoed  through  the  oaken  haDs. 

Deigning  not  a  smooth  reply. 

Thus  the  countess  spoke  in  hate,      Brave  relief  was  drawing  near : 
'''  Go  tell  the  rebel  Rigby,  I  Rupert,  on  his  march  to  YaA, 

Hang  his  next  herald  at  the  gate,"  Turned  aside,  and,  sore  in  fear, 
Eigby  stayed  his  bloody  work. 
Once  again  the  sbnm  arose  Often  toasted  at  carouse, 

To  its  height  round  lAthom  Honse,     After  skirmish  fierce,  or  fon^. 
Desperate  Cavali^^  on  focc^  Was  the  siege  of  Lathom  Honse, 

Sallying  fra  the  earl's  btave  epoow.    And  the  countess,  famed  in  stoiy. 

BOBT.   F.   HAXnAT. 
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In  Two  Parts.— Paet  I. 
Thb  vicisaiCades  of  life  occasionally  bring  ub  into  contact  with 
Btrange  characters.  Wliile  wealth  and  prosperity  surround  us,  and 
as  long  as  we  are  sheltered  in  the  charmed  circle  of  a  well-regulated 
and  well-appointed  home,  we  know  little  c^  the  outer  world.  Those 
we  choose  for  our  friends,  and  admit  as  our  acquaintances,  form 
our  ideas  of  mankind  in  general ;  it  is  left  to  the  world's  wanderers 
to  discover  other  and  more  startling  phases  of  the  human  family. 
It  is  those  whom  circumstances  have  deprived  of  a  home,  and  who 
are  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at  the  firesides  of  others,  that  gain  an  iQ< 
sight  into  the  peculiarities  of  that  large  mass  of  beings  whose  varied 
habits,  feelings,  and  ideas,  make  up  the  sum  of  the  world's  history. 
I,  alas !  am  one  of  earth's  homeless  ones ;  deprived  of  my  father  in 
middle  age,  whose  income  died  with  him,  I  had  no  relations  to  offer 
me  a  home — ^no  friends  who  claimed  me.  After  paying  several 
visits  to  former  acquaintances,  I  determined  to  enter  some  family  as 
a  resident  boarder,  and  thereby  secure  society  and  independenca 
with  home  comforts.  The  only  means  of  accomplishing  my  wishes 
appeared  to  be  that  of  advertiseineiit,  and,  after  some  deliberation 
as  to  the  wording  of  my  wants,  I  drew  up  the  following  lines,  which 
I  eent  to  the  Times : — 

"  WANTED — Bj  a  single  lady,  board  and  residence  with  some  family 
of  respectability,  where  she  would  meet  with  the  comforts  of  a  refined 
borne  and  cheerfnl  eocie^.  The  highest  refere&ces  gjven  and  required. 
Address,  Beta,  Post-office,  St,  John's  Wood." 

In  nervous  anxiety  I  awaited  the  result  of  this  very  independent 
step,  hoping  that  among  the  numerous  London  residents  one  or  two 
might  notice  and  favour  my  appeal,  and  take  oompassion  on  my  lonely 
bt.  Two  days  after  the  insertion  of  the  above,  I  left  my  cousin's 
honse  in  town,  where  I  was  for  the  time  staying.  Sallying  forth 
alone,  I  timidly  made  the  inquiry  at  the  post-office  whether  there 
were  any  letters  waiting  for  "Beta!"  The  official  replied  in  tiie 
affinnative,  and  instead  of  presenting  me  with  one  or  two,  threw 
down  a  perfect  shoal  of  missiveB,  all  unroistakably  addressed  to 
"Beta,  Post-office,  St.  John's  Wood."  Could  they  be  meant  for 
me  7  1  was  utterly  con£>unded  at  being  the  object  of  so  much 
public  interest,  and  became  confused  lest  the  official  should 
reo^jnise  me  as  the  identical  "Beta."  Kot  trusting  myself  to 
speak,  I  mechanically  opened  my  reticule,  which  he  soon  as  rapidly 
21— J  K 
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filled,  and  hastened  to  retrace  my  steps,  and  did  not  pause  nntil  I 
had  locked  myself  in  my  own  room.  Then,  id  no  small  state  of 
ezcitement,  I  began  to  examine  my  load.  There  were  no  less  Uun 
umety-seven  replies  to  my  advertisement,  and,  as  I  opened  them 
one  by  one,  I  began  to  feel  myself  a  person  of  some  importance,  n 
earnestly  did  all  the  writers  assure  me  "  how  delighted  they  shonU 
be,  if  they  could  persuade  me  to  become  a  member  of  theii  axcis." 
So  many  and  various,  also,  were  the  advautages  held  out  in  each 
teply,  that  I  at  once  saw  how  difficult  would  be  my  selectioo. 
Many  of  the  writers  named  the  terms,  while  Lady  B — ■ — ,  and  the 

Honourable   Mrs.    C ,  whose  daughters  had   lately  marncd, 

and  who  desired  society  more  than  pecuniary  advantage,  would 
be  satisfied,  they  said,  with  the  nominal  sum  of  £200  per  anoniiL 
A.  L.,  writing  from  her  suburban  villa,  where  an  only  daughter  vsi 
an  invalid  and  desired  companionship,  assured  "  Beta  "  oi&tthei 
home  for  £120  a-year.  Vt^ay  letters  I  opened  were  but  the  stereo- 
typed copies  of  one  another.  At  last  I  broke  the  seal  of  one  vtuch 
had  a  somewhat  more  bulky  form  than  the  rest,  and  to  my  astODisb' 
ment  drew  out  a  small  green  book,  whilst  judge  of  my  indignsticn 
when  I  saw  inscribed  on  the  title-page,  "  How  to  Win  a  Lotci." 
Alas  1  I  thought,  I  have  often  heard  of  the  indignities  to  wbidi 
unprotected  females  are  subjected,  and  I  began  to  turn  ovs'  in  ts] 
mind  who  of  all  my  acquaintance  could  have  ventured  thus  to  in- 
sult me.  On  further  consideration  I  remembered  it  was  an  asoDf 
mous  communication,  and  therefore  I  could  not  charge  any  oH 
person  with  the  crime.  Soon  curiosity  mastered  my  anger,  and  I 
ventured  to  glance  at  the  pages  thus  furtively  placed  in  my  hsndi- 
The  work  waa  certainly  original,  for,  after  a  short  pre&ce  concon- 
ing  the  thousands  of  both  sexes  who  are  yearly  doomed  to  celebacj, 
and  ite  consequent  loneliness  and  unsettled  position,  for  want  of  u 
introduction  to  a  suitable  partner,  it  referred  me  to  an  office  )> 
London  where  mich  unfortunate  bachelors  or  single  ladies  as  migbt 
wish  to  change  their  state  could,  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
down,  and  a  further  fee  when  married,  have  their  happiness  ono- 
pleted  and  meet  with  desirable  acquaintances.  Indignant  as  I  Mt, 
I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  the  plausible  manner  in  which  ti» 
"honour,  int^rity,  and  ability"  of  the  bead  of  the  office  wa« 
guaranteed,  while  the  most  inviolable  confidence  and  secrecy  woe 
to  be  relied  on,  so  that  the  feelings  of  the  most  sensitive  lady  mi^ 
not  he  ofiended.  Photographs  were  to  be  exchanged,  ami,  vlul* 
the  old  saying  was  quoted,  that  "  marriages  are  made  in  heaven, 
it  was  added  that  in  matrimony,  as  well  as  other  affairs,  "  HesTen 
helps  those  who  help  themselves."  This  interesting  little  book 
further  stated  that  hundreds  of  cases  had  been  satisfactorily  bi- 
ranged,  and  such  mairi^es  had  turned  out  most  happy  unions.    " 
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€nded  by  sending  a  given  number  of  rules  for  any  party  wishing  to 
benefit  by  the  advice  of  this  enterprising  individual.  No  less,  it 
stated,  than  5000  couples  had  been  paired  since  the  opening  of 
the  office,  and  a  little  accompanying  note  kindly  informed  me 
there  were  several  gentlemen's  names  entered — one  a  retired 
officer  with  a  fortune  of  £60,000,  a  squire  with  £4000  per  an. 
num,  and  other  equally  desirable  parties,  who  were  ready,  should 
I  decide  on  becomiog  a  candidate  for  a  husband,  to  enter  into 
correspondence  and  receive  my  photograph.  Further  information 
should  be  sent  by  return  of  post  if  I  enclosed  the  fee.  What  a 
speculative  scheme !  I  have  since  heard  that  its  promoters 
send  these  little  green  missives  in  every  direction ;  and  I  have  met 
with  other  single  ladies,  who,  to  like  advertisements,  have  received 
the  same  proposals.  Doublees,  some  may  have  been  entrapped  into 
sending  the  £5  demanded.  But  having  no  particular  taste  for  such 
noatrimonial  speculation,  I  replaced  my  green  book  into  its  enve. 
lope,  locked  it  up  lest  any  one  should  learn  I  had  ever  re- 
ceived such  a  communication,  and  then  turned  to  continue  the 
perusal  of  my  letters.  After  opemng  three  or  four  more  I  at  last 
cwne  to  one,  the  locality  of  which  suited  me,  and  the  terms  were 
also  such  as  the  limits  of  my  purse  would  sanction.  The  writer's 
name,  too,  I  thought  I  recognised  as  that  of  a  lady  from  my  own 
neighbourhood  in  the  country,  of  whom  I  knew  somethii^,  having 
heud  from  mutual  friends  that  she  had  been  left  a  widow  in  re- 
dnoed  circumstanoes  some  years  previously.  Mrs.  Green  wrote 
stating  that  she  could  at  the  present  time  offer  me  a  home  in  her 
fomily  circle,  which  consisted  of  her  daughter  and  herself, 
-with  occasionally  a  few  select  visitors,  that  would,  she  felt,  add  to 
the  cheerfuluesB  of  the  party  ;  that  her  terms  were  only  £1  3>er 
ireek,  exclusive  of  wine,  spirits,  &c.  The  situation  was  Bayswater, 
where  Mrs.  Oreen  would  be  happy  to  see  me,  should  I  feel  disposed 
to  call  and  talk  the  matter  over  with  her ;  that  she  would  stay  at 
home  the  next  day  until  four  p.m.,  in  expectation  of  a  visit  from 
me.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  this — ^just  calling  to  look  about  me, 
I  thought;  so  accordingly  I  made  my  way  there  at  the  time 
^pointed,  and  found  the  house  very  pleasan^y  situated  in  one  o) 
1^  most  open  parts  d  Bayswater.  It  was  a  cottage  residence, 
detached,  in  a  neighbourhood  which  was  a  few  years  since  quite  in  the 
oonntiy,  but  which  is  now  divided  by  squares  and  streets,  and  almost 
anrrounded  by  large  honses,  terraces,  and  villas.  I  was  ushered  into 
a  pretty  double  room  neatly  furnished,  opening  into  a  small  garden, 
from  which  the  scent  of  roses  and  jesstuuine  entered  and  pervaded 
the  air.  What  a  luxury,  I  thought,  for  Iiondon !  Presently  an 
«lderly  lady  entered,  accompanied,  I  concluded,  by  her  daughter ; 
the  former  benrii^  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  the  latter  more 
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homely  in  her  appearance,  but  with  a  most  good-natured  expreasiou 
of  countenance.  They  introduced  themBelves  be  Mrs.  and  Min 
Qreen,  and  in  a  short  time  I  felt  quite  at  home  with  them.  We 
entered  upon  the  buainess  of  my  visit.  Ail  my  inquines 
were  satisfactorily  answered — every  desirable  arrangement  volun- 
teered. I  then  saw  the  sleeping  apartment  that  wne  to  be 
placed  at  my  disposal ;  after  which  I  passed  into  the  garden,  when 
Miss  Green  opened  the  door  of  a  little  conservatory.  They  asBimd 
me  I  should  iind  the  family  a  most  unit«d  one,  and  that  everything 
they  could  do  to  conduce  to  my  comfort  would  be  arranged.  In 
fact,  before  I  bad  time  to  say  "  I  would  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration," which  had  been  the  course  I  bad  previonsly  inloided 
to  adopt,  I  found  I  had  so  far  committed  myself  in  assenting  lo 
their  views  and  wishes,  thai  they  considered  it  a  decided  thing  tint 
I  should  join  the  family.  But  appearances  promised  well,  and  u 
there  was  no  object  in  delay,  I  agreed  to  take  up  my  resdence 
with  them  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  week. 

When  I  arrived  in  my  new  quarters,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Greoa  mre 
alone ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  evening  tbe  young  lady  told  me  that 
they  were  expecting  the  nest  day  to  receive  a  most  agreeable  couple, 
Captain  and  Hia.  Bedford,  friends  of  a  Mend  of  theirs,  who  wished 
to  pass  a  short  time  in  town:  "And,"  she  added,  "it  would 
be  so  nice,  as  tiien  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  gentleman's 
escort  to  any  place  of  public  amusement,  and  she  was  sure  I  should 
like  both  the  husband  and  wife." 

The  next  day  Captain  Bedford  and  bis  lady  duly  arrived.  Hn. 
Bedford  had  been  handsome,  and  dressed  very  well.  He  was  quiet 
and  polite.  We  saw  little  of  them  during  the  day,  as  they  told  us 
they  bad  many  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  with  whom  they  wen 
ajixious  to  spend  as  much  time  as  pc^sible,  but  they  always  eame 
in  most  punctually  to  dinner  at  six  p.m. ;  after  which  we  played  i 
rubber,  or  I  was  invited  to  go  to  the  piano,  being  somewhat  a  {ffo- 
ficient  in  music,  as  was  also  Mrs.  Bedford,  so  that  our  evening! 
passed  pleasantly.  After  a  fortnight's  residence  I  began  to  think 
myself  fortunate  m  my  selection  of  a  home ;  the  only  drawback  wa», 
that  as  Mrs.  Oreen  kept  but  one  servant,  the  attendance  and 
routine  of  household  arrangements  was  not  so  well  apportioned  u  I 
had  been  accustomed  to.  I  observed,  also,  that  Miss  Oieen  «>b 
not  always  to  he  found ;  that  she  bad  many  housewifely  duliesi 
and  was  not  above  rendering  assistance  in  the  kitchen,  for  I  sooie- 
times  met  her  early  in  the  mining  in  an  undefined  costume, 
scarcely  assimilating  to  the  lady  who  was  to  share  our  social  cuda 
in  the  evening. 

It  was  about  this  period  of  my  residence  at  Bose  Cottage,  wheO) 
one  evening,  as  I  was  engaged  playing  at  chess  i^itb  Captain  Bed- 
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fold,  the  atreet-bell  rang,  and  the  servant  announced  "  A  visitor!" 
The  Bedforda  instantly  rose  and  gave  him  a  very  warm  wel- 
come, introdudng  him  to  me  as  their  dear  and  valued  friend, 
"Charles  Baven."  IGss  GJreen,  who  was  also  in  the  room,  cami 
forward  and  shook  hands  with  him ;  whilst  in  the  course  ol 
the  evening  she  found  opportunity  to  whisper  t^  me  that  Mr. 
Raven  was  an  author,  a  man  of  family  and  talent,  that  he  was  the 
finend  who  had  introduced  the  Bedfords  to  them,  &c.  An  author ! 
Like  many  other  persons  I  had  a  kind  of  veneration  for  literary 
characters,  imagining  them  to  be  beings  of  a  different  order  to  the 
generality  of  mortals,  whom  it  must  be  a  privilege  to  meet  and 
associate  with,  I  therefcare  ttimed  to  take  in  a  good  view  of  Mr. 
Raven.  He  was  a  slight-made  man  of  a  symmetrical  figure, 
decidedly  handsome.  His  forehead  was  high  and  expanded  (what 
author's  is  not  ?  I  thought) ;  his  eyes  dark  and  deep-set,  bis  featureii 
regular  and  his  complexion  pale.  Altogether  the  countenance 
before  me  was  refined  and  interesting,  and  I  was  at  once  pre- 
possessed in  Mr.  Raven's  favour.  His  voice,  too,  completed  the 
illusion ;  it  was  very  melodious,  while  there  was  that  ease  of 
manner  and  graceful  address  that  bespoke  the  gentleman.  After 
apologising  for  interrupting  me  in  my  game,  he  insisted  on  Captain 
Bedford  resuming  his  place,  and  then  turned  to  Mrs.  Bedfoid,  and 
carried  on  an  easy  conversation  with  her,  a.  portion  of  which  reached 
us  while  at  play.  After  the  game  was  concluded,  Mr.  Baven  drew 
bifl  chair  near  me,  and  I  soon  found  myself  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  new-comer.  "  Did  I  catch  your  name  aright  I"  he  asked 
— "  Miss  Linley ;  are  you  any  way  connected  with  the  Linleys  of 
Somerville  1  My  father  was  well  acquainted  with  that  &mily."  I 
said  I  believed  we  were  distantly  related,  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
relate  several  anecdotes  of  people  whose  names  were  familiar  to  me, 
with  all  of  whom  he  seemed  to  be  on  a  very  intimate  footing. 
After  tea  Mr.  Baven  took  his  departure,  and  Mrs.  Green  asked  me 
if  I  did  not  think  him  a  charming  man — so  well-informed — to 
clever.  I  assented,  and  Captain  Bedford  then  chimed  in,  saying 
Mr.  Baven's  acquaintance  was  indeed  a  privilege,  for  his  talents 
were  first-rate,  and  although  his  modesty  made  him  publish  his 
works  imder  an  assumed  name,  he  was  a  most  rising  literary 
character,  and  his  interest  among  influential  people  very  great.  I 
inquired  what  books  he  had  written,  "Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Bedford,  "  I 
shall  be  happy  io  lend  you  one  if  you  have  not  seen  it ;"  and 
leaving  the  room,  she  returned  with  three  volumes  bound  in  green 
cloth,  which  I  recognised  as  that  very  popular  work  that  had  lately 
-appeared  under  the  name  of  George  Eliot — "  Adam  Bede.  "*  "  Oh  I"  I 
*  It  «iU  be  remtmbere J  tint  for  tome  tima  tlie  totNited  Author  o(  "  Adun  Bide  * 
ITU  onlj  kDoirn  as  Geurge  Eliot. 
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exclaimed,  "is  Hr,  Raven  the  author  of 'Adam  Bedel'  Inaditlast 
month,  and  hear  it  is  considered  i^e  cleverest  votk  of  the  seaBOD, 
and  &om  a  tyro  Mr.  Raveo  instantly  rose  higher  in  my  nund. 
The  following  fortnight  that  gentleman  was  a  constant  visitoi  and 
agreeable  addition  to  our  evening  circle,  generally  dropping  in  to 
see  bis  dear  friends,  the  Bedforda,  either  taking  s  friendly  dinner 
or  tea,  for  Mrs.  Green  had  brought  up  her  countty  hospitality  ideas 
into  London.  He  was  most  welcome,  too,  for  he  had  sudi  a  fuoil 
of  anecdote  and  was  so  entertaining  that  soon  his  absence  woidd 
occasion  rather  a  blank  to  all  of  us.  "  I  have  been  reading  youi  last 
work,  Mr.  Raven,"  I  said  one  evening,  " and  I  like  the  volume  so 
much.  I  have  often  in  my  day-dreams  wished  to  know  a  few  of 
the  literary  lions  of  society,  and  little  tboi^ht  when  I  joined  Mrs. 
Green'  a  circle  that  I  should  meet  with  so  celebrated  an  author.' '  Kr. 
Raven  bowed,  and  replied  carelessly, ' '  The  only  credit  I  can  claim  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  originality  than  some  authors  possess,  but 
then  I  have  had  advantages  in  a  familiarity  with  society  in  all  its 
grades,  which  does  not,  I  am  aware,  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  aca; 
but.  Miss  Linley,  I  shall  only  be  too  ha^py  to  further  your  wish  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  your  favourite  writers  by  a  per- 
sonal introduction.  Of  course  we  all  know  one  another.  I  am  goii^ 
to-oight  to  dine  with  Sir  Lyttou  Bulwer,  and  but  that  it  is  to  be 
a  bachelors'  party,  I  am  so  at  home  there  that  I  would  take  upon 
myself  to  persuade  Mrs.  Bedford  and  yourself  to  accompany  me. 
My  heart  bounded  at  the  idea ;  I  felt  almost  in  the  seventh  heaven. 
Would  the  ambition  of  my  life  be  one  day  realised  t  Should  I  erei 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  same  room  as  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton, 
of  hearing  him  speak,  of  watching  Ms  conversational  powers  1  I 
could  not  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rav^i,  who 
reiterated  his  promise  of  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of  forward- 
ing my  wishes.  I  went  to  bed  that  night  supremely  happy,  more 
than  ever  charmed  with  our  intellectual  and  agreeable  visitor.  The 
next  day  a  circumstance  occurred  which  somewhat  startled  me. 
Mrs.  Bedford  was  going  to  do  a  little  shopping  in  Westboume-giove, 
and  invited  me  to  accompany  her.  (^  our  way  I  felt  convinced 
I  saw  Mr.  Raven  in  front  of  us,  and  pointed  bim  out  to  my  com- 
panion, suggesting  that  we  should  hasten  on,  that  I  might  overtaka 
him,  to  ask  where  I  could  procure  some  book  he  had  recommended 
me  to  read  the  previous  evening.  We  gained  on  him,  and  just  as 
we  were  almost  within  speaking  distance,  the  gentleman  we  fol- 
lowed turned  bis  head.  Had  I  been  mistaken  ?  Was  it  or  was  it 
not  himself  ?  I  was  perplexed  beyond  measure.  Ko  !  but  it  was 
itome  one  so  exactly  his  ditto  that  I  felt  confused  as  I  met  his  un< 
returned  glance.  There  was  one  difference,  however,  which 
convinced   me  of  my  error  :  this  person  w<»«  much  more  bur  Uwn 
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Mr.  Baveii ;  moustache  and  whiskers,  too,  were  darker,  yet  in 
other  req>ect3  the  resemblance  was  astonishing.  "  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  likeoeBS  V  I  asked  Mrs.  Bedford.  "  Do  you  think  so !" 
replied  that  lady ;  "  perhaps  a  little  in  figure,  but  not  when  you 
come  close  to  him."  I  was  a  little  in  advance  of  my  companion 
and  took  advantage  of  being  so  to  run  and  get  another  view  of 
the  stranger  as  we  passed  him,  eo  struck  was  I  by  the  likeness. 
Ab  I  looked  round  he  was  close  to  her,  and  as  she  encountered  him 
I  distinctly  saw  him  slip  into  her  hand  a  piece  of  paper,  which,  without 
taking  any  notice,  she  conveyed  to  her  pocket.  I  felt  annoyed ;  if  Mrs. 
Bedford  Imewthe  geatlemanwhyhadshenot  stopped  to  speak  to  him, 
or  mentioned  it  when  I  had  compared  him  to  Mr.  Kaven  1  She,  how- 
ever, took  no  notice,  entering  at  once  into  animated  conversaticn, 
evidently  thinking  I  had  not  been  so  observant.  We  soon  com. 
menced  our  business  and  entered  a  shop,  where  Mrs.  Bedford  made 
considerable  purchases,  and,  exhausting  the  contents  of  her  purse, 
she  borrowed  a  sovereign  from  mine,  after  which  we  pursu^  our 
walk  and  retimied  home. 

That  evening  again  brought  Mr.  Haven  to  tea,  and  I  rallied  him 
on  his  double.  He  smiled,  andnaid  he  should  like  to  see  him.  I 
asked  why?  "Becaufie,"he  replied,  "Imightthen  be  able  to 
more  readily  follow  the  advice  I  listened  to  in  last  Sunday's 
sermon,  namely — '  know  iiyself.'  "  I  could  not  help  laughing  at 
this  idea,  when  he  added  : — "  Perhaps  Miss  Ijnley  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  the  Qrove  to>morrow,  when 
I  hope  we  may  again  meet  this  gentleman,  and  then  you  can  com< 
pare  our  physiognomies." 

The  Bedfords  bad  now  been  just  five  weeks  at  Mrs.  Green's, 
when  Mrs.  Bedford  took  a  severe  cold,  and  kept  her  room  for  a  few 
days.  All  this  time  her  husband's  devotion  was  extreme,  and  we 
saw  Uttie  of  him  during  her  iUuess,  except  at  meals.  On  one 
occaaon  I  met  him  on  the  staircase,  carrying  down  a  huge  packet, 
for  which  the  parcels-delivery  cart  was  waiting  at  the  door.  I  stop- 
ped him  to  ask  after  his  wife.  He  hesitated ;  then  said  she  was  better, 
aiid  he  had  been  trying  to  persuade  ha  to  come  down  that  evening 
to  dinner,  as  he  said  "it  was  so  weakening  always  to  remain  in  bed." 
Accordingly  at  Bix  o'clock  Mrs.  Bedford  made  her  appearance  look, 
ing  pale,  and  enveloped  in  a  large  cashmere  shawl.  Her  husband  was 
very  careful  that  she  should  only  take  what  was  moat  suitable  for 
an  invalid.  We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  second  course  when  we 
were  all  startled  by  a  prolonged  peal  at  the  bell,  audi  a  ring  as 
always  betokens  some  one  or  something  of  importance.  The 
maid,  who  was  wuiting  nearly  dropped  the  dish  she  was  handing 
round,  and  depositing  it  on  die  table,  hurried  to  the  door  iiu. 
mediately,    returning  with    a  telegraph  despatch  for  AIrs."B^ 
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ford.  The  lady  opened  it,  and  uttering  a  sigb  and  an  exclamation, 
passed  it  on  to  her  husband,  saying — "  Ab,  poor  Emma !  Oh, 
William,  I  must  go  to  her  directly."  "My  love,  it  would  be 
madness!"  ezdaimedbeFhu8band,a:^rreadiiigthedetpatcb.  "But 
indeed  I  must."  "  Witbyour  cold!  The  ideaof  such  a  thing!"  was 
the  response.  "Mydear,  I  should  never  forgive  myself,"  retumed 
Mrs.  Bedford,  rising  in  a  flurried  manner ;  "  only  think  if  anything 
should  happen  to  dear  Emma,  and  I  not  there!"  "I  cannot 
allow  it,  Matilda.  Your  health  is  of  more  consequenoe  to  me," 
replied  Captain  Bedford,  in  an  excited  tone.  But  Mrs.  Bedfivd 
was  decided,  and  carried  her  point.  "Urs.  Green  will,  I  am 
sure,"  she  said,  "  let  Mary  help  me  just  to  pack  up  a  few  neces. 
Rarios.  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare,  for  I  must  catch  the  train 
which  goes  to  Hastings  at  7.10.  William,  love,  do  go  and  get  a 
cab  while  I  pack  my  carpet-bag."  "Now,  Mie.  Green,  I  ask 
you,"  pleaded  Captain  Bedford,  "  is  it  not  madness  i  Do  try  your 
influence  to  prevent  my  wife  undertaking  such  a  journey  in  her 
present  state." 

We  all  tried  our  best,  hoping  there  was  no  necessity  for  bo  rash 
a  step  ;  but  Mtb.  Bedford  was  deaf  to  remoustranoes,  and  hastily 
quitting  the  table  began  to  make  her  preparations,  while  the  cap- 
tain, after  bluEtering  a  little,  went  for  a  cab,  saying  he  wished  tele- 
graphs had  never  been  invented,  and  be  supposed  he  must  take  hia 
wife  to  her  sister  and  return  by  the  next  trun.  For  the  neat  ten 
minutes  all  was  bustle  and  con&sion.  Miss  Green  herself  padied 
up  Mrs.  Bedford's  bag  with  a  few  things  the  latter  lady  solicited 
Tom  her  large  travelling-box,  which  stood  in  the  comer  of  her  room. 
Laden  with  wraps,  she  came  down,  and  hurriedly  bidding  us  good 
bye,  got  into  the  cab  with  her  husband,  and  drove  off,  the  latter, 
having  run  in  for  something  sbe  had  £>rgotten  at  the  last  mom^it, 
said  be  should  be  back  to-morrow  at  latest. 

In  conjunction  with  Miss  Green,  I  had  gone  upstairs  to  help 
Mrs.  Bedford  in  anything  I  could  do,  and  having  left  my  own  shawl 
in  her  room  when  I  came  down  to  see  her  off,  I  retumed,  after  her 
departure,  to  fetch  it.  I  could  not  find  it,  but  feeling  sure  of  having 
bod  it  on,  I  began  searching  for  it.  It  was  strai^,  indeed ! 
Either  Mrs.  Bedford  must  have  taken  it  by  mistake  in  tbe  hurry  ^ 
or,  perhaps,  it  had  &llen  behind  the  large  box,  on  which  I  ha. 
cied  I  remembered  placing  it.  I  inferred  the  latter,  and  set  to 
work  to  move  what  I  expected  to  be  very  weighty.  I  laid  bold 
of  the  lid,  and  in  doing  so  drew  it  up.  To  my  astonishment  the 
trunk  was  empty.  My  shawl  was  not  there ;  notb  ng  but  a 
scrap  of  paper,  screwed  up,  laid  behind  the  box.  Curiosity, 
prompted  me  to  pick  it  up  and  open  it  On  it  was  written,  in 
pencil,  "Prepared  to  receive  jou  7,10  txain,  Friday."     The  en. 
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CDimtcT  in  th?  (have  the  preceding  Saturday  flashed  wvoes  my 
mind.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Mrs.  Bedford  had  knelt  at  the  beat 
as  she  gave  £>rth  the  things  for  MIbs  Green  to  put  in  the  hag,  &pp^ 
rently  making  a  selection.  Why  was  it  now  empty  1  I  tamed  to 
look  roimd  the  room.  A  brush  or  two  on  the  dressing-table,  a  few 
litters,  papen,  and  an  old  morning-dress  hftTfgi^ig  qq  the  door,  were 
all  the  [ooperty  left  behind.  Siiil,  it  was  no  business  of  mine. 
DoabtlesB  Mrs.  Green  was  satisfied  with  her  lodgers,  and  it  was  not 
my  place  to  interfere.  The  captain  was  to  return  the  next  day ; 
but  still  the  empty  trunk  and  the  slip  of  paper  haunted  me.  My 
shawl,  too,  and  the  BOTsreign  she  had  borrowed  I  Should  I  ever  see 
thsm  agunl 

Later  in  the  erenii^,  about  eight  o'clock,  Mr,  Raven  dropped  in. 
He  was  aatoniehed  to  find  his  Mends  gone,  and  concurred  with  as 
in  thinking  it  a  great  risk  for  Mrs.  Bedford  with  such  a  cold.  He 
sail  he  believed  she  was  a  very  devoted  sister,  and,  matoonr,  he 
knew  when  a  woman  was  determined  it  was  useless  to  try  and  stop 
her.  The  next  day  passed,  but  Captain  Bedford  did  not  make  his 
appeannoe.  Mrs.  Green  suggested  that  as  they  were  gone  into  the 
country,  ha  had  probably  been  induced  to  remain  over  the  Sunday. 
Ib&day  came,  but  he  iM  not  return ;  Tneeday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thoisday,  but  not  a  line  either  &om  the  captain  or  his  wife.  At 
last  even  kind  old  Mrs.  Green  grew  suspicious.  I  inquired  if  any 
address  bad  been  left  t  None.  I  ventured  to  ask,  hesitatingly,  had 
they  paid  in  advance  t  (I  had  volunteered  to  do  so  myself.) 
"No,"  Mrs.  Green  said;  "she  bad  not  liked  to  ask  them  finr 
money.  She  had  been  at  considerable  expense  in  outlay  when  they 
came,  aod  had  thought  they  would  be  sure  to  settle  accounts  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  But  of  course  it  was  all  right ;  Mrs.  Bedfwd'a 
tiavelling'boz  was  apstairs,  and  she  must  either  return  or  send  for 
it  I  then  felt  bound  to  relate  that  accidentfdly  I  had  discovered 
it  was  exD.'pty.  Poor  Uib.  Green !  I  shall  never  forget  the  blank 
expreesitm  of  countenance  exhibited  as  I  made  my  communication, 
and  after  satisfying  herself  that  my  statement  was  correct,  she  told 
me  that  with  the  wine,  &c.,  that  she  had  furnished  the  Bedfords, 
they  were  £14  in  her  debt.  AVbat  should  she  do  ?  ^e  appealed 
to  me  for  advice  —what  could  I  say !  I  suggested  that  if  she 
heaid  nothing  for  another  week,  she  had  better  consult  Mr.  Raven. 
After  all  he  had  introduced  them,  and  probably  knew  their  where- 
abouts. We  bad  not  seen  that  gentleman  since  the  evening  the 
Bedfiirds  left  us,  when  he  had  told  ua  he  was  going  out  of  town  for 
a  tea  days'  visit  to  Sir  Ddvid  Brewster,  to  meet  some  interesting 
scientific  and  hterary  characters,  who  were  to  assemble  to  discuss 
some  new  discovery  in  geology. 

In  the  meantime  our  party  was  augmented  by  a  visit  from  a 
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BOQ  of  tSiB.  Oreen'8,  -with  his  daughter  a  bri^t,  impobire  gill  of 
dgbteen.  The  &itber  vas  a  good-natured  man,  about  fiftj  yean 
of  age,  but  with  a  restlessneas  of  dispoeitioD  which  hig  nstet 
toLd  me  had  been  his  bane  through  life.  S»  never  would  aettie 
to  anything  long  together.  She  added  that  he  was  a  gnat 
&Toarite  in  society,  always  having  some  new  hobby  on  the 
tignt,  which  led  him  into  expenses  he  re^ly  could  not  a£G»d.  I 
I  afterward  leamt  what  Mrs.  Qreen  had  kept  back — that  he  was 
a  regulaz  laawais  tujet,  and  that  his  pow  mother  and  sister  had 
been  in^Marerished  by  his  extravagance.  Mr.  Samuel  Oieen  did 
not  remain  many  days,  but  left  his  daughter  with  her  grandmother 
for  a  visit. 

AU  this  time  there  was  no  news  of  the  Bedfcods.  At  last  Hz. 
Baven  returned  to  town,  and,  to  see  Miss  Green,  his  first  visit 
was  to  OB.  This  lady's  pleasure  at  seeing  him  was  not  di^uised ; 
in  fact,  I  oould  see  she  had  lately  appropriated  his  atterationB, 
which  had  been,  perhaps,  a  little  demonstrative ;  but  thw  Mr. 
Baven  was  one^of  those  men  who  evidently  hold  the  whole  sax  in 
lespeotfol  deference,  understanding  the  application  of  a  thousand 
litUe  soft  nothings,  which,  in  woid  and  deed,  go  so  fiu  to  nuke 
what  is  termed  a  "  lady's  man."  On  his  inquirii^  ibr  the  BedfiMtls, 
aud  asking  bow  long  they  had  been  returned,  Mrs.  Qreen  apfnised 
him  <ii  their  ^traordinaiy  craulnct,  stating  she  had  not  only  heud 
nothing  of  them  sinoe  ^«y  left,  bub  that,  also,  thdr  acooont  witii 
her  was  not  settled ;  dot  did  she  £01^  to  mention  the  dicmnstance 
of  the  emp^  bcs. 

Never,  apparently,  was  any  one  more  surprised  or  indignant 
than  Mr.  Baven.  "He  could  not,"  he  said,  "account  iat  it; 
he  had  heaidnothingof  them."  And  then  it  came  out  that  though 
he  bad  been  on  the  most  frigidly  terms  with  them,  he  had  only 
made  their  acquaintance  that  season;  but  never  having  had  any 
cause  of  distrust,  he  had  taken  it  fcir  granted  they  were  people 
of  good  fortune.  "  But  what  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  Bavm  T"  asked 
poor  Mis.  Qieen.  "  I  need  not  tell  you  I  cannot  affcnd  to  lose  the 
money."  "No,  indeed,  Mrs.  Qreen;  and  you  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  I  shall  psmit  you  to  be  the  sufferer.  Since 
Obtain  and  Mrs.  Bedford  came  to  you  through  my  introduoticoi,  yon 
must  allow  me  to  take  the  debt  upon  myself,  and  I  will  adjust  it  at 
once."  So  saying,  he  opened  his  purse.  "  How  unfortunate !"  be 
said;  "I  have  but  a  single  five-pound  note.  Will  you  let  me 
leave  that  as  a  first  instalment  {  I  really  feel  so  annoyed  I  I  hope 
the  subject  will  never  be  mentioned  again;  for  though  I  can 
hardly  think  but  that  you  will  hear  soon,  yet  anyone  who  coidd 
call  himself  a  gentleman,  and  be  able  to  treat  a  lady  in  such  a 
fashion,  can  be  no  longer  an  acquaintance  of  mine."  r  , 
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MiB.  Green's  admiratioii  of  Mr.  Baven's  generosity  vaa  un. 
bounded.  Before  leaving  at  night,  he  requested  a  few  minutes'  con- 
veisation  alone  with  Mrs.  Qreen.  The  intrariew  lasted  hut  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  We  heard  the  hall-door  shut,  and  then  Mrs.  Green 
returned,  her  faoe  radiant.  There  never  wae  such  a  charming,  de- 
li^tful,  gentlemanly  fellow  as  Mr.  Raven !  Independently  of 
taking  upon  himself  the  Bedfords'  debt,  he  had  just  requested  the 
privilege  of  occupying  their  vacant  room,  on  very  remunerative 
terms.  *'  The  fact,"  she  said,  "  was,  that  he  had  confided  to  her 
that  he  wanted  to  be,  for  a  time,  incog.  He  was  about  to  complete 
a  new  work,  from  some  notes  he  had  had  entrusted  to  him,  and  he 
must  go  where  his  friends  could  not  intrude  on  him  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  He  had  never  felt  so  at  home  with  any  &mily.  Miss 
Green's  sound  good.sense,  Miss  Linley's  latent  literary  talents,  Mrs. 
Green's  motherly  kindness,  had  all  so  won  on  him,  that  if  he  could 
only  persuade  the  latter  to  take  pity  on  him,  and  let  him  be  as  a  son 
of  the  fEtmily,  he  should  ctmsider  himself  a  most  fortunate  man." 

We  all  went  to  bed  that  night  elated  at  the  idea  of  lb. 
Raven's  intentions  ;  each,  perhaps,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  flattering 
herself  tliat  there  might  be  some  slight  attraction  in  herself.  At 
any  rate,  his  well-adjusted  flattery  had  taken  the  effect  it  often 
does,  and  is  intended  to  do,  on  the  female  mind,  and  we  were  all 
prepared  to  make  ourselves  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the  new. 
comer.  The  next  day  brought  a  cab  containing  Mr.  Baven  and  his 
portmanteau,  and  he  stepped  into  his  place,  coming  among  us  as 
though  he  were  indeed  a  son  of  the  house ;  sitting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table  at  meals,  and  taking  upon  himself  all  the  little' arrange- 
ments which  generally  devolve  on  the  master  of  the  establishment. 
Fanny  Qreen,  the  grand-daughter,  he  at  first  treated  as  a  mere  child, 
calling  her  "my  dear,"  and  "mychild."  This  somewhat  affronted 
the  young  lady,  who,  by  nature  a  flirt,  determined  to  show  him  her 
childhood  days  were  over,  which  elicited  many  a  rebuke  from  her 
aunt  at  het  forward  manner  with  Mr.  Baven.  But  Fanny  was  a 
spoilt  girl,  and  in  no  mind  to  be  lectured  hy  her  aunt,  whom  she 
pertly  accused  of  setting  her  cap  at  Mr.  Raven,  and  being  jealous 
of  her.  Miss  Green  was  indignant,  and  read  her  niece  a  lecture. 
Sudi  ideas,  she  said,  were  absurd,  and  such  nonsense  must  be  put  a 
■top  to  at  once.  It  would  never  do  to  entertain  such  a  thought, 
even  in  joke,  for  if  Mr.  Baven  heard  a  whisper  of  such  an  absurdity, 
they  should  lose  their  lodger ;  so,  if  Fanny  did  not  behave  better, 
she  must  be  sent  home. 

Now,  in  reality,  poor  Fanny,  ae  I  discovered,  had  nowhere  to 
go.  Her  father  was  in  firesh  difficulties,  and  when  he  came  to  his 
mother's  house,  it  was  generally  to  endeavour  to  secure  some 
pecuniary  lud,  which  the  poor  old  lady  could  not  give  without  deny- 
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ing  herself  and  daughtar  many  comforts.  This  even  did  not  satiEify 
him,  and  I  was  once  present  at  a  stormy  scene,  when  be  dectaied, 
if  she  could  not  satisfy  his  demands,  he  must  borrow  of  her  friend, 
Mr.  Baren.  At  this  Miss  Green's  anxiety  was  intense,  and  her 
secret  thoughts  were  forced  &om  her  by  her  brother's  behaviour. 
"Was  it  not  enough,"  she  said,  "that  he  had  impoTerisfaed 
them  all  his  life  1  Must  he  now  come  and  upset  all  her  prospects, 
and  expose  their  poverty  to  their  &iends  ?  There  was  no  knowing, 
if  things  were  left  to  taJte  their  course,  but  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  might  change,"  and  she  hinted  Ihad  seen  the  attentions  she 
had  received.  At  this  juncture  of  afiairs  I  left  the  room,  feeling 
the  subject  too  delicate  a  one  for  any  reference  ta  myself,  and 
sincerdy  pitying  poor  Miss  Green.  For,  as  to  attentions,  Mr. 
Raven's  were  universal,  though  for  the  last  few  days,  if  I  had 
noticed  anything,  it  was  that  there  had  been  something  more  than 
iMdinage  between  our  hero  and  Fanny.  Once  I  had  disturbed  them 
by  entering  the  drawing-room  suddenly,  when  they  were  sitting  <m 
the  sofa,  ajod  he  seemed  to  withdraw  Ids  arm  from  round  her  waist. 
After  Miss  Green's  observation,  tiierefcm,  I  deemed  it  would  he 
kind  to  give  her  a  hint  of  what  I  had  witnessed,  and  the  suspidons 
that  had  been  awakened,  that  her  own  dignity  might  not  be  com> 
promised.  I  therefore  took  an  early  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Miss  Green  accepted  the  initiative  in  a  spirit  of  kindness.  She  was 
Vevidently  much  disappointed,  but  from  that  time  determined  to 
subdue  her  own  hopes,  and  secure  the  literary  lion  for  her  niece. 

Anothfir  fortnight  confirmed  my  suspicions :  1&.  Baven  pro- 
posed  for  the  young  lady.  Mrs.  Green's  consent  was  formally  asked, 
though  Fanny  had  given  hers  beforehand.  The  old  lady  was 
delighted,  and  immediately  wrote  to  her  son.  "  It  was,  indeed, "  she 
sa^,  "  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  dear|  Fanny's  future  should 
be  provided  for ;  especially  under  tlhe  unfortunate  position  of  her 
&ther,  though,  of  course,  it  was  most  desirable  not  to  give  a  hist 
of  Mr.  Green's  difficulties  to  his  future  son-in-lav."  I  was  looked 
upon  quite  as  one  of  themselves,  and  consulted  in  all  these  &mily 
matters.  If  Mr.  Baven  had  made  himself  agreeable  before,  he  now 
fully  entered  on  his  new  preferment.  With  ten-fold  desire  to 
please,  at  once  an  assiduous  lover  to  Fanny,  a  devoted  son  to  Mrs. 
Green,  a  brother  to  her  daughter,  and  a  would-be  friend  to  myself 
no  trouble  seemed  too  mudi  to  take  for  each  and  all ;  whilst  his 
accepted  position  entailed  much  attendant  on  his  lady-love,  who 
was  very  exacting.  I  feared  hia  literary  labours  must  necessarily 
suffer,  and  one  day  hinted  as  much.  He  replied,  "  that  he  burned 
the  midnight  oil  to  compensate  for  the  innocent  relaxation  he  was 
now  giving  himself."  He  was  veiy  anxious  dear  Fanny  should 
cultivate  a  taste  for  reading.     She  was  never  tired  of  listening  to 
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Mb  quotations  from  Byroii,  Shatspeare,  and  otiberB,  but  she  wished 
also  naturally  to  became  acquainted  with  her  lover'a  oira  works, 
and  he  undertook  to  give  readings  &om  "  Adam  Bade"  of  an  even' 
ing  if  we  liked  him  to  do  so.  Hr.  Kaven  had  a  good  voice  and  read 
veil,  and  we  therefore  all  enjoyed  it,  thus  makii^  a  better  acquaint- 
aoce  with  Mrs.  Foyser,  and  the  other  personages  in  the  tale, 
"How  did  yon  think  of  such  characters,  Charles?"  asked  Mrs, 
Green,  for  Mr.  Haven  had  insisted  on  our  calling  him  hy  hia 
Cbriatiau  name.  He  replied  — "  Oh  !  I  met  the  old  lady  up  in  the 
north,"  and  then  he  entertained  us  with  more  of  Mrs.  Poyser's 
original  sayings,  which  he  said  he  was  keeping  in  petto  for  another 
work.  After  breakfast,  I  frequently  found  the  lovers  together, 
Mr,  Raven  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at  Fanny's  feet,  reading  the' 
"  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  while  the  former,  fiushed  and  excited  at  the 
tale,  sat  entranced.  Poor  girl !  she  was  deeply  in  love,  and  looked 
finwaid  to  her  future  lot  as  Charles  Raven's  wife  with  unbounded 
delight. 

I  must  here  own  that  my  preconceived  ideas  of  an  author's 
utter  disregard  to  the  material  things  of  earth  were  undergoing  a 
alight  chaise.  No  man,  it  is  said,  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet  de 
ehaaJtre,  and  I  suppose  it  was  the  same  principle  that  brought 
down  my  lofty  conceptions.  I  could  not  quite  reconcile  the  fact  of 
an  iut^lectual  and  capacious  mind,  one  that  could  grasp  sncQi 
original  and  romantic  ideas  as  are  revealed  in  the  works  of  Qeorga 
£liot  condescending  to  take  part  in  the  minute  details  of  domestic  life, 
even  occasionally  aiding  in  the  performance  of  some  of  what  might 
be  termed  the  tJmost  mesial  services  of  a  household.  Yet  aH  this 
16i.  Baven  did.  '  Now  that  he  was  one  of  the  family  he  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  lighten  his  good  mother's  housekeeping  labours. 
He  wished  Fanny  to  be  cognisant  of  domestic  matters,  to  know  how 
to  cook  and  keep  house.  No  woman's  education  was  complete- 
without  such  knowledge.  It  was  there  the  German  ladies  sur. 
passed  us,  and  though  he  hoped  his  dear  Fanny's  position  would 
place  her  above  the  practical  need  of  such  requirments,  yet  all 
knowledge  was  gain,  &od.  a  lady  could  always  better  man^e  her 
household  if  she  knew  how  things  ought  to  be  done.  "  So  far  so 
good;"  and  as  wherever  Fanny  was  she  was  the  nu^net  that 
attracted  her  lover,  Mr.  Baven  soon  became  as  much  at  home  in  the 
kitdien  as  in  the  parlour,  and  knew  beforehand  what  was  coming 
to  table.  He  would  even  lend  a  hand  in  the  manufactory  of  the 
dishes  or  their  garnishment,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  we- 
had  company  to  lunch,  aitd  dinner  was  consequently  delayed 
because  our  maid-of-alLwork  had  not  time  to  wash  up  the  plates- 
snd  knives,  oiur  stock  not  being  large,  he  actually  condescended  to 
clean  the  latter ;  or  he  would  often  assist  to  lay  the  cloth.     If  Misa 
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Green  temonstrated  he  would  good-naturedly  reply — "He  f^t 
such  a  pleasure  in  being  useful."  Often,  too,  Mr.  Raven  volun- 
teered to  go  to  market ;  but  early-  morning  and  after  dark  were  his 
&vourite  times  for  these  expeditions. 

Once  again  I  asked  him  if  such  commonplace  occupations  did 
not  interfere  with  the  chain  of  his  literary  ideas,  and  plan  of  plot ; 
but  I  only  received  for  reply : — "  Dear  Miss  Linley,  only  by  per- 
sonal contact  with  human  nature  in  all  its  varied  forms,  can  an 
author  gain  experimental  knowledge  of  life.  Tou  often  wonder,  yon 
say,  how  I  pourtray  character.  I  never  lose  an  opportunity  of 
studying  it ;  this  morning  even  I  secured  a  sketch  at  Billingsgate, 
when  buying  fish,  which  more  than  repaid  my  journey  there.  Per- 
haps some  day  you  will  recognise  the  description  of  the  fish  we  are 
to  dine  off  in  company  with  its  buyer  and  seller." 

All  this  time  my  promised  introduction  to  Sir  BulwerLytton  had 
never  come  off.  When  I  had  hinted  at  the  promise,  I  was  on  one  occa. 
sion  informed  that  Sir  Bulwer  had  recently  lost  a  near  relative.  At 
another  time  he  was  indisposed ;  but  he,  Mr.  Raven,  had  men- 
tioned me  to  him  and  he  was  quite  interested  in  what  he  had  heard 
<tf  tne. 
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DE  PROFIINDIS 

A       CHRISTMAS       RKTBRIB 

Whilst  I,  a  lonesome  kind  o'  man, 

Wie'in  my  chimnej-camer  zit, 
No  Txiend  (»r  dog  do  bide  wie'  me, 

Zo  I  be  vorced  to  think  a  bit. 

The  bells  ring  in  the  wuld  cburch-tover. 

The  lime-txees  Bhiver  in  the  blast  f 
But,  oh  !  the  aching  sense  o'  loss 

That  haunts  me  as  I  scan  the  past  I 

Last  year  it  waz  a  cheerful  tone 

The  bells  rang  out  zo  zharp  and  clesr ; 

But  nov  my  bonnie  Jean  is  dead. 
My  child  is  gone,  and  I  be  here. 

Her  pattens  stand  beneath  the  clock. 

No  more  they  echo  on  the  stoane ; 
Oh !  God,  I  pray  for  patience  still, 

But  I  be  left  here  all  aloane  I 

She  wur  a  sprackor  zoul  than  I, 

And  well  I  mind  her  lissome  look 
As  she  my  letters  taught  o'  nights — 

And  now  her  gravestone  is  my  book. 

And  looking  in  the  churchyard  now. 

The  letters  "  zacred  "  I  can  zee ; 
'Tis  whoaly  ground  wherein  she  lies — 

Qod  knows  how  zacred  'tis  to  me. 

A  cradle  stands  right  auverhead, 

And  there  a  mouse  ba'  built  her  nest ; 
For  thoaghts  of  him  that's  gone  to  h&, 

I  never  could  thick  mouse  molest. 
The  sparrows  twitter  in  the  porch, 

And  yett  the  crumbs  she  used  to  gi'e; 
I  bear  the  parson  read  in  church — 

Better  than  many  such  are  ye. 

He  t&ks  o'  heaven  and  happy  zoids — 

And  we  ha'  zouls  I  doan't  deny — 
But  sparrows  scease  be  varden's.wuths,       -.  . 

And  Ihey  be  happier  than  L        '   iiiz<<i.,LiOOglc 
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The  bells  clang  ia  the  wuld  chaTdi.tower, 
The  yew-tree  spreads  her  In^ncbes  wide; 

Hot  aged  limbs  will  vall  at  last — 
Loid,  how  much  longer  must  I  bidet 

I  treaaure  eveiy  word  o'  hw 

Beneath  that  tree  who  takes  her  rest ; 
"  God's  will  be  done,"  she  often  zaid, 

*'  Bide  patient,  Jem,  and  do  thy  beat." 

Patience! — the  lesson's  hard  to  leam; 

Ohriet  taught  it,  and  she  practised  it ; 
The  wind  ha'  kiad  o'  ztole  her  voice — 

"  Be  patient,  Jem,  fuid  I»de  a  bit" 

To-monow  brings  another  year, 

God's  plans  surpass  all  human  wit ; 
I  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  they  sweet  words, 
'   "  Be  patient,  Jem,  and  bide  a  bit." 

Oh  *  gi'e  me  strength  to  do  Thy  will, 

To  Tollow  her  as  best  I  can ; 
Bat  she's  a  saint  in  glory  now. 

And  I'm  a  lonesome  zort  o'  man. 

RC. 
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WAVERNEY  COURT 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THE    PIC-NIC. 

Time  flies  quickly.  To-day  will  soon  be  yesterday.  As  we  speak 
our  breath  is  scarcely  cold  ere  we  look  upon  the  words  we  have 
uttered  as  somethiug  pertaining  to  the  pa^t  A  pleasant  luncheon 
will  speedily  reach  its  end.  A  pleasant  party  appears  to  the 
memory  in  the  retrospect  like  a  landscape.  As  we  recede  from  the 
latter  in  distance,  as  from  the  former  in  time,  though  the  whole  in 
its  unity  may  have  become  concentrated  in  its  beauty,  we  perceive 
less  of  the  merits.  Many  things,  which  observed  closely  appear 
impcHTtant  are  lost  altogether  when  viewed  remotely.  Only  a  few 
piDminent  and  more  important  of  the  objects  stand  boldly  out. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  pio-nic  in  question.  That  ^reeable  lunch 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  oak  laated  its  time — that  is,  until  the 
champagne  deadened,  and  the  sensatjon  of  repletion  from  fowl  and 
ham  and  so  forth  caused  oiu:  friends  to  recollect  that  it  was  time  to 
quit  their  leafy  shade — and  then,  like  all  things  else,  it  ended. 
And  though  there  appeared  so  very  much  done  irrespectively,  of 
course,  of  the  eating  and  drinking — I  mean  in  the  talking ;  and 
though,  to  judge  from  the  laughter,  ihe  wit  must  have  been  as  spark- 
ling as  the  wine ;  yet,  in  accordance  with  the  simile  with  which  I 
have  compared  it,  all  that  wit  seems  stale  and  fiat  to  the  historian, 
and  of  all  the  loquacity  of  the  party  there  appears  but  little  that 
is  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  reader  for  me  to  record.  It  can 
be  of  little  moment  that,  through  some  unaccountable  want  of  fore- 
sight, and  to  Mrs.  Evelyn's  dire  distress,  that  useful  article — a  cc^k- 
Bcrew — had  not  been  bought ;  nor  that  to  compensate  for  this  mis- 
h^  the  gentlemen  tried  to  extricate  the  coiis  by  means  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  but  all  in  vain.  Not  can  it  signify  that  at  the  mo- 
21—/  s 
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ment  when  the  oouBtflm&ti<Hi  vaa  at  its  height,  Qeorge  Wetherby 
produced  atremeDdous  pocket-knife  with  Iwon'tpreteadtoteUtow 
loaiiy  hladea,  and  that  happily  amoiigat  them  was  found  a  corkscrew, 
the  thing  itself.  It  ia,  perhaps,  proper  for  me  to  remark  thst  a 
wasp  came  huzzing  into  the  £ac9  of  Mrs,  Barber's  unmarried  Dster, 
thereby  terrifying  that  lady  into  hysterics,  and  driving  her  f<»tb- 
with  into  the  arms  of  the  nervous  little  curate  fer  protection  and 
comfort.  It  is  of  course  essential  I  should  mention  this,  inasmuch 
as  no  novel  now-a-days  is  complete  without  a  pic-nic,  and  no  pic- 
nic complete  without  a  wasp. 

I  will  not,  however,  disturb  myself  to  recapitulate  a  little 
wrangling  which  occurred  quietly,  and  in  the  most  anilcable  way, 
between  iSis.  Barber  and  Mrs.  FhiUips,  her  &iend,  whereof  the 
subject  was  nothing  in  particular,  but  of  which  all  things  in  general 
found  a  part.  Nor,  anxious  as  I  am  for  the  elevation  of  my  species, 
will  I  more  than  insinuate  that  Mr.  Evelyn,  ezhilirated  by  the 
boisterous  mirth  of  that  good  company,  bad  suffered  himself  to  take 
one  glass  of  Moselle  more  than  diacretioD  warranted.  I  will  say  no 
more. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  Sir  Walter 
Lee  contrived  during  the  whole  of  the  repast  to  keep  near  Mies 
Grace  Evelyn,  and  to  whisper  a  great  many  things  into  the  ear  of 
that  young  lady  I  should  certainly  never  think  of  revealing  this  to 
anybody  but  the  reader,  who  knows  so  much  of  such  things  already, 
and  who  is  likely — I  can  promise  him — to  know  so  much  more  be- 
fore  this  story  is  ended,  that  I  should  not  be  squeamish  about  dis- 
covering to  him  any  secrets,  however  tender,  provided  always  tfaej 
were  likely  to  prove  interesting.  But  these  little  "  soft  nothings," 
breathed,  a  word  here  and  a  word  there,  though,  doubtless,  suffi* 
ciently  interesting  to  her  who  heard  them,  were  literally  "  nothings " 
to  anybody  else,  except  indeed  to  him  who  uttored  them. 

"Ttte  chief  and  principal  reason  I  have  tor  deeming  it  important 
to  remark  that  Sir  Walter  Lee  kept  near  Miss  Evelyn  during  lunch, 
is  simply  this — that  it  served  very  fairly  as  an  excuse  for  him  to 
keep  near  her  also  after  lunch,  when  the  company  separated  into 
twos  and  tlireee — generally  into  twos,  and  naturally  so,  when  they 
were  young,  and  of  a  different  sex — to  gather  nuts  or  blackberries ; 
to  talk  scandal,  politics,  literature,  or  love. 

Save  I  not  had  occasion  to  observe  that  Mr.  Barber  was  a 
builder,  andthatMr.  FhillipB,h)e&iend,  was  an  architect  1  There  is, 
of  course,  a  sort  of  concatenation  between  these  professioiis  which, 
as  the  reader  will  comprehend,  was  productive  of  a  similarity  in 
taat«s  and  ideas.  And  when  gentlemen  or  ladies  have  similar  tastes 
and  ideas,  will  they  not  talk  t  Co  they  not  cleave  unto  «ach  other ! 
-Aasaredty,    One  mamma,  pnfen  to  talk  to  another  TP"n"<*  abont 
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then-  nqxtotive  pete.  A  Whig  will  stick  to  a  Whig ;  and  %  Tory  to 
«  Tory,  no  doubt.  There  were  no  tastes  in  oonmum  between  Mr. 
Phillips  and  his  wife ;  or  between  Mr.  Sarber  and  his  wife.  But 
as  Mrs.  Barber  and  her  dear  friend  bad  a  natural  taate  for  ecandal 
and  quarrelling,  so  bad  the  two  basbands  their  taateB,  Tbej  sought, 
therefore,  tbeir  own  society,  and  finding  consolation  in  themselvee, 
formed  me  pair. 

_  "The  new  hotel  I  am  designing  for  the  Demerara  Hotd  Com- 
pany," Baid  the  architect,  pompously,  as  be  marohed  away,  ^friend 
upon  his  arm,  "  is  to  be  conatructed  by " 

The  remainder  of  the  sentence  appeared  to  tile  rest  of  the  com- 
paoy  but  an  unintelligible  jargon  about  "  frieze  "  asd  "  scrolls," 
and  "Sir  Morton  Petos,"  and  "capitals,"  "ooIumnB,"  "con- 
tracts,"  "porticoes,"  "coronas,"  and  "  modillions  ;"  andMr.  Bar- 
ber vowing  very  energetically  that  "  it  woe  unquestionably,  sir,  a 
TGTy  capital  thing — a  cajHtal  thing  1"  Which  no  do«bt  it  was, 
though  no  pun  was  meant ;  but  not  sufficiently  interestiDg  to  be 
recorded  here ;  so  I  let  tbem  go  their  way  in  peace. 

The  two  "  wives  of  the  above  "  formed  another  pab.  These  two 
amiable  ladies  began  their  afternoon's  pleasure  with  an  c^reeable 
contest  of  *' dear  friendliness,"  in  which  it  was  the  object  of  Mrs. 
Phillips  to  disparage  Grace  Evelyn,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Burber  to  say 
unpleasant  things  in  respect  of  "  da^liJ^[  Clsia,"  in  tlie  most  affec. 
tionate  and  lovii^  way  in  ^e  world. 

"  How  attentive  Sir  Walter  is  to  Grace  Evelyn  I  Lor',  dear,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  they  make  a  match  of  it,  after  all,"  said  Mrs. 
Barber,  gently,  knowii^  full  well  that  every  word  she  attered  was 
saa,  sharp-ptHnted  da^er  in  her  dear  friend's  dde. 

Mrs.  Phillips  tossed  her  head,  icomftilly. 

"  I  would'nt  be  bo  forward  with  him,  if  I  were  Grace  Evelyn," 
she  said. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,  I  must  say,  dear,"  added  her  dear  friend ; 
"because  the  girl  is  certainly  very  pretty,  aod  I  tued  to  like 
her  so." 

Mrs,  Fhillips  again  tossed  her  head,  and  said  something  about  a 
"  forward  thing." 

Mrs.  Barber  smiled  sweetly,  and,  changing  her  turtHcs,  began  a 
new  attack. 

"  Daiiing  Claca,  dear,  seems  also  to  have  a  'very  attentive 
beau." 

iffnTn^nft  1/ftg  for  a  mtunent  appeased,  and  BDoiled  wi^  pride. 

"What,  Mr.  Wetberby,  you  mean?" 

"  Can  yon  ask,  dear  I"  replied  Mrs.  Barber,  good-homouredly. 
"  Bat  what  is  he,  do  you  know  V 

"Okfhaian  huristar  in  Fig.tree  Oourt,  ia  the  Temple,"  re- 
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plied  the  other,  with  great  volubility,  and  added,  confidentaally, 
"  I  hear  be  baa  two  or  three  hundred  a- year  of  hia  own,  and " 

"Ahem!" 

M^nma  looked  up  at  her  dear  Mend  uneasily. 

"  He  is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  ao  he  must  be  reE^>ectabIe," 
she  continued,  with  hesitation. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Barber, 
slowly,  and  in  a  manner  which  implied  that  she  had  great  doubt 
of  it.  "And — ^he,  he,  he! — they  seem  to  have  plenty  to  say 
to  each  other,  don't  theyl  But  really,"  she  added,  dropping 
her  voice  to  a  warning  whisper,  "  there  are  so  many  parvenus 
prowling  about  socie^  now,  that — ahem  I — you  know  what  I 
mean,  dear ;  young  girls  really  cannot  be  too  cautious,  upon  my 
word!" 

But  look  you,  gentle  reader,  we  will  suffer  these  two  amiable 
ladies  to  go  their  ways,  also.  Let  us  hope  they  may  find  plenty  erf' 
blackberries  and  wood-nuts,  and  that  they  may  eat  them  and  enjoy 
them.  People  can't  very  well  talk  while  they  are  eating,  and  it  is 
a  good  thing  that  some  charming  ladies'  conversation  should  be 
curtailed  at  any  price. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  easy  to '  have  perceived,  from  certain  passage 
in  the  foregoing  dialogue,  that  darling  Olara  had  paired  off  with  no 
other  than  Mr.  Wetberby,  and  they  had  departed  upon  their  ^iraoder. 
ings,  the  gentleman  paying  some  most  tremendous  compliments  to  the 
young  lady,  who,  for  her  part,  had  a  power  of  rattling  on,  in  a  oon. 
versation  about  nothing,  which  even  rather  astonished  the  phleg- 
matic Wetherby,  and  caused  him  once  or  twice  to  open  very  wide 
his  eyes,  and  regard  his  fair  companion  with  laiy  wonder. 

Lieutenant  Dent  rambled  off,  nobody  knows  whither,  with  iSias 
Flora  Phillips  leaning  buoyantly  upon  his  arm.  I  wont  recapitu- 
late their  conversation  for  various  reasone.  The  lieutenant  laughed 
(md  chatted,  and  rtmiped  with  Miss,  in  a  manner  that  won  upon 
her  gushing  nature  incredibly.  He  quoted  Byron  sometimes,  but 
this  she  didn't  understand,  and  vowed  she  hated  poetry,  unless  it 
was  of  the  funny  kbd.  Bat,  goodness  gracious,  how  she  did  de. 
TOUT  the  blackberries  ! 

For  the  want  of  a  better  companion,  the  unmarried  sister  of 
Mis.  Barber  managed  to  put  up  very  well  with  the  blushing  yoniif^ 
curate  of  Wavemey,  with  whom,  die  being  of  a  religious  turn  of 
mind  in  the  Dissenting  interest,  she  discussed  various  questions 
of  Uieology,  including  the  Chinese  and  Malayan  missions,  for 
wbici  the  Reverend  Qideon  was  so  industriously  collecting  funds. 
Under  the  refresbiog  shade  of  a  grove  of  chesnut.trees,  tad  deep 
in  the  solitude  wbiiher  they  had  wandered,  these  two  sat  down. 
There,  at  the  earnest  request   of  the  lady,  her  youthful  swun. 
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'midBt  many  blushes  of  humility,  produced  hia  tuneful  flute,  and 
poured  forth  upon  the  zephyr  a  gentle  tootle-too,  which  soon  di- 
verged  into  a  sacred  etrain  of  psalmody. 

Whether  it  was  that  owing  to  the  extra  glass  of  Moselle  irbich 
I  have  hinted  the  rector  had  indulged  in,  and  that  Mrs.  Evelyn 
was  of  opinion  her  joyous  lord  was  better  in  her  company,  or 
whether  that  lady  really  preferred  to  have  h»'  husband  by  her 
side,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  these  two  marched  off  arm 
entwined  in  arm,  the  rector  flourishing  his  walking-stick  as 
though  be  rather  expected  an  enemy  to  lurk  hidden  in  the 
bushes  round  about. 

Master  Phillips,  who  had  no  young  lady  present  with  whom 
to  link  bis  fate,  and,  like  most  young  gentlemen,  not  caring  much 
for  tiie  society  of  bis  sisters,  made  a  third  with  the  rector  and  his 
wife.  When  it  is  stated  there  was  no  young  lady  suitable  to 
Master  Phillips,  it  must  not  be  inferred  the  writer  has  over- 
looked his  heroine,  the  charming  Grace.  The  reason  Master  Phillips 
could  not  pay  his  attentions  to  her  was  simply  this  :  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  of  the  company,  except  Sir  Walter  Lee,  had  the  re- 
motest notion  as  to  where  that  lady  was,  the  fact  being  that  she 
was  with  Sir  Walter  Lee  himself. 

When  the  party  bad  broken  into  fragments,  that  young  man— 
his  &ce  altematii^  between  scarlet  and  white — had  invited  Qrace 
to  accompany  him  in  a  ramble. 

"Shall  we  walk  down  by  the  side  of  the  river  ?"  he  said. 

"If  you  please.  Sir  Walter,"  Qrace  had  replied. 

So  tbey  walked  down  by  the  side  of  the  river. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

WHICH    IS   RATHBR    ROHA.MTIC. 

Down  amidst  the  wild  flowers,  the  thorn,  and  the  bramble,  under 
the  clustering  bushes  that  grew  by  the  side  of  the  river,  here 
rambled  Qrace  and  her  companion.  Screened  by  the  woody  canopy 
of  foliage,  and  cool  in  the  shade  of  its  verdure,  they  admired  the 
dancing  sunlight  flitting  over  the  waters,  and  bade  defiance  to  the 
hot  afternoon  glare.  The  views  &om  the  island  were  pretty.  On 
a  projecting  neck  of  land  was  a  quaint  little  ruin.  It  had  once 
been  a  castle,  it  was  now  but  the  home  of  the  seagulls,  who  dwelt 
in  the  ivy  which  for  ages  had  clambered  its  walls.  Far  over  the 
river  loomed  the  pier  of  Southend,  with  its  flag-staff,  and  the  flag 
flutt^ing  lazily  sometimes  vben  caught  by  the  breeze.  At  the 
back  of  the  pier  you  could  distinguish  Cliftown,  with  its  neat  little 
villas  encirding  the  bay,  and  its  chalky  acclivity  gleaming  white  in 
the  sunshine,  and  seeming  in  the  distance  to  be  merely  a  ridge. 
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Scattered  about  here  and  there  ovor  the  fitoe  of  the  mer  alupe  ma 
WMtding  inwards  a^d  outwards,  the  sails  dotting  the  water  like 
sparkles  of  silver.  Far  off  out  at  sea,  on  the  line  of  the  horixon,  a 
steamer  was  qieedisg ;  it  could  be  seen  by  the  block  cloud  of  smoke 
which  discoloured  the  skj  ;  half-a-dozen  vessels,  also  speckling  tbs 
horiaon,  were  bending  their  way  towards  the  sea. 

"This  is  a  lovely  spot  I"  exclaimed  Grace  Evelyn,  with  to- 
thusjasm,  as  she  and  Sir  Walter  Lee,  having  walked  partially  round 
the  island  from  the  south  side  of  it,  where  they  had  lunched,  wue 
now  contemplating  from  the  north  the  scene  I  have  attempted  to 
describe. 

"Stnnge  that  people  should  go  a  thousand  miles  to  b^ki 
sceitery,  while  such  a  landscape  as  this,  and  such  a  stately  old  riror 
as  the  Thames,  would  be  despised " 

"  Despised  because  it  is  at  home,  and  easy  of  seoew.  Who 
would  care  for  the  Alps  if  they  were  as  easy  to  climb  aa  ibs  beauti- 
ful hillfl  which  enciick  in  a  violet  belt  our  own  quiet  Wavemey  t" 

"  No  one.  I  have  been  to  many  lands,"  continued  Lee,  catching 
the  girl's  enthusiasm,  "  but  in  none  of  them  is  there  more  real  sul 
varied  beauty  than  in  England." 

"And  yet.  Sir  Walter,  you  were  talking,  only  the  other  evea- 
ing,  of  leaving  it,"  returned  Qraoe,  with  an  arch  smile. 

Her  companion's  face  flushed  crimson. 

"  I  am  not  such  a  fool.  Miss  Evelyn,  as  I  am  afraid  yon  nnit 
have  thought  me,"  he  replied,  with  a  l%ht  laugh;  "and  so,  as  I 
have  already  informed  you,  I  have  now  changed  my  mind.  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  of  that  evening ;  but,  really,  I  am  consciotiB 
I  made  such  an  ass  of  myself  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  begin." 

"Indeed  I" 

"  Do  you  remember  the  whole  of  our  conversation,  as  well  as 
that  portion  of  it  to  which  you  have  alluded  V 

Grace  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blushed,  and  then  sought  to  con- 
ceal her  confusion  with  a  light  laugh. 

*'  Some  of  it  I  remember ;  and  I  must  confess — ^you  will  excuse 
me.  Sir  Walter,  for  saying  so— I  thought  it  certainly  very  droll  I" 

"  Did  you  find  nothing  but  drollery,  Grace,  in  what  I  said  t" 

"  A  portion  of  it  was  rather — rather  tragic,  I  admit." 

"You  must,  indeed,  have  thought  me  a  prodigious  block- 
head !" 

"  So  you  remarked  the  other  morning,  Sir  Walter,  and  I " 

"  And  you    '     ' ' 

"  Did  not  deny  that  I  thought  you]  orazy,  or,  at  least,  per- 
fectly unaccountable.  I  thought  that  piurt  of  your  behaviour  par- 
ticularly eccentric  when  you  so  strongly  expressed  your  detanniiu- 
tion  to  leave  Wavemey  in  such  an  insane  mannw  as  you  did ;  >^ 
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I  oerbdoly  did  not  tUnk  70U  the  less  bo  vhea,  the  da;  but  one  toL 
lowing,  desfHte  your  asseverations,  you  vere  back  agun  at  Waveiney 
Court!" 

"One  mmld  almost  think  you  vould  rather  I  had  stayed 
away." 

The  young  man  conthved  to  take  her  hand,  and  as  he  spoke 
looked  earnestly  into  her  eyes,  as  though  he  waited  for  her  answer. 
The  girl  instantly,  but  gently,  disengaged  her  hand,  and  laughed 
meirily  in  his  face.  And  if  Grace  looked  prettier  and  more  pro. 
Yoking  at  one  time  than  another,  it  was  when  she  laughed. 
Nevertheless,  she  could  not  help  thinking — as,  indeed,  she  had 
often  thought  before — that  Sir  Walter  bad  really  fine  eyes. 

"  Tell  me,  Qraoe,"  added  Lee,  urgency,  "  would  you  sooner  I 
had  not  come  back  V 

"  Sooner  you  bad  not  come  back,  Sir  Walter  i  Beally  it  is  a 
curious  question.  No  ;  at  least,  not  since  you  appear  to  be  in  so 
much  better  spirits,  and  not  quita  so  incomprehensible  as  when  you 
went  away."  At  which  Grace  laughed  again  more  heartily  Uian 
ever. 

"  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  Miss  Evelyn," 
said  Lee,  "  in  order  that  I  might  explain  to  you  what  must,  indeed, 
have  seemed  very  strange  and  ridiculous  in  my  conduct.  I  was 
about  to  do  so  the  other  morning,  vhen  the  entrance  of  your  mamma 
prevented  me.  Since  then,  though  I  have  diligently  sought  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  privately,  I  have  not  before  been 
able  to  converse  with  you  alone." 

"Very  well,  sir;  you  can  go  on,"  returned  tba  girl,  demurely. 
"Perhaps,  however,  you  had  better  begin  by  apologising  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  shook  my  nerves ;  they  are  not  made  of  iron, 
sir, — ^but  even  iron  will  not  stand  such  sudden  changes  from  hot  to 
cold  as  that  to  which  you  subjected  them  the  other  evening,  in 
your  charming  alternations  of  gushing  enthusiasm  and  &enzied 
despair !" 

"  I  am  very  grieved  to  have  caused  you  any  unpleasant  feeling, 
Grace,"  repli«l  Lee,  earnestly ;  "  if  I  have  done  so,  I  do  indeed 
hope  you  will  believe  such  was  furthest  from  my  wish," 

Miss  Evelyn  laughed  good-humouredly,  and  pretended  to  be 
examining  the  manufacture  of  her  parasol.  Mevertheless,  ber 
heart  was  beating  more  violently  than  she  would  have  cared  to  let 
Sr  Walta:  know. 

"  I  will  believe  anything  you  please,  sir,"  she  said  ;  "  and  so  I 
vill  endeavour  to  forget  all  about  it ;  though  being  alone  with  you 
in  this  Bequeetered  [»rt  of  the  island,  and  after  your  late  phrenzy, 
roakes  me  rather  fearful  of  a  relapse !" 

Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  her  Uik  ere  she  blushed  up  to  the 
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eyes  in  confiision,  lest  she  had  been  speaking  too  boldly,  and  for 
fear  Sir  Walter  sliould  think  thie  was  a  somewhat  broad  hmt  for  bim 
to  renew  his  declar  tion  of  love. 

Z^ee  was,  howevfT,  far  too  omfused  himself  to  notice  her  confusion. 

"  There  is  one  )iart,  my  dear  girl,  I  wish  you  n^  to  {brget,"he 
exclaimed,  la  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  and  again  geotly 
taking  her  band. 

"  And  what  is  that,  may  I  venture  to  aakT"  answered  Qrace,  io 
a  vuice  scarcely  less  tremulous  than  his  own,  though  she  tiied  to 
conceal  it  by  her  off-hand  tone. 

"  That  part,  dear  Grace,  when  I  told  you  how  I  loved  yon !" 

He  felt  the  little  band  very  distinctly  tremble  in  his  great  one. 
The  girl  was  indeed  so  agitated  she  could  not  speak. 

"  Tou  have  most  likely  heard,  Qrace — in  fact  my  &me  has  been 
sure  to  have  preceded  me,  since  there  are  always  plenty  oi  im- 
maculate people  who  are  ready  to  paint  tbe  devil  a  little  blacker 
than  he  is — you  have  most  likely  been  told  that  I  am  a  spendthrift, 
a  gay  villain,  a  rogue,  a  parvenu— ^veiything,  in  &ct,  that  an 
honest  girl  should  avoid  and  abhor." 

The  girl  glanced  furtively  at  his  excited  &ce  with  abject  tenw. 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  never  heard  you  spoken  of  thus !" 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  have  exaggerated  somewhat.  You  have 
heard,  at  least,  that  before  my  uncle's  death  I  have  been  a  gay  and 
dissolute  young  man  ; — come,  now,  have  you  not!" 

Grace  was  silent,  and  hung  her  bead. 

"  You  need  not  answer;  I  thought  so,"  continued  Lee,  with 
bitterness.  "  Well,  never  mind ;  to  some  extent  I  deserve  such 
opptobruim.  I  am  afraid — nay,  I  will  be  candid — I  know  I  have 
been  such.  JTiit,  my  dear  girl,  was  what  I  meant  when,  in  my 
passionate  expression  of  love  to  you,  I  told  you  the  other  evening  1 
was  a  guilty  wretch — the  more  so,  my  dear  girl,  as  I  had  ventured 
to  love  such  a  pure  and  noble  being  as  yourself.  For  thia,  Grace, 
there  is  an  excuse — I  could  not  help  loving  you.  To  see  you,  was  to 
love  you,  I  know  I  am  unworthy  of  you ;  but  I— I  am  not  so  un- 
worthy of  you  now  as  I  thought  I  was  then." 

He  r^arded  her  fixedly  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  paused  to 
witness  the  effect  his  words  had  made. 

"I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  !" 

"  That  I  am  anxious  to  explain." 

"  Proceed,  then,  Sir  Walter,  if  you  please ;  you  have  been 
enigmatical  hitherto." 

"  I  wish  to  clear  myself  in  your  opinion,  Qrace  ;  and  I  am  sun 
I  shall  not  suffer  in  it  more  by  telling  you  tbe  truth." 

"Candidly,  Sir  Walter,  I  cb  prefer  the  tanith  to  falsehood." 

"All  my  strange  behaviour,  which,  perhaps,  I  have  displayed 
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tovaids  you  upon  Beveral  occasions  lately,  may  appear  no  Icmger  so 
when  I  explain  to  yoU;  Grace,  that  for  some  time  past  a  very  heavy 
bet  whidi  might  have  ruined  me,  and  which  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  make,  has  been  pending  over  my  head.  The  afternoon  before  I 
spoke  to  you  more  plainly  than  I  have  ever  spoken  to  yoa  before  I 
heard  that  the  h<»«t  which  I  had  backed  had  suffered  an  accident ; 
and  that  consequently  in  a  few  hours  I  might  be  aa  poor,  and  even 
poorer,  than  when  I  was  simply  a  penniless  scamp  roving  about 
town,  or  hidii^  my  head  abroad." 

"Is  Mt  what  you  meant T"  demanded  the  girl  quickly,  and 
fedit^a  weight  moved  from  her  beartat  the  explanation.  "These 
things  axe  foolish  and  imprudent,  bnt  not  criminal.  1  am  thankful. 
Sir  Walter,  for  your  sake,  that  it  is  no  worse,  as  I  confess  your 
mumer  led  me  to  believe." 

"  This  is  indeed  all,"  cried  Lee,  hastily ;  but  bis  eyes  fell  before 
her  searching  glance,  and,  as  he  continued,  he  kept  his  &ce  turned 
from  her.  "  I  felt  how  criminal  I  should  have  been  even  to  con- 
template bringing  my  ruin  upon  you  ;  I  am  unworthy  of  you  even 
now.  But  what  is  written  in  the  records  of  the  past  may,  perhaps, 
be  erased  in  the  scroll  of  the  future.  Who  can  lead  a  wretch  like 
me  into  the  paths  of  honour  if  it  be  not  a  woman,  innocent  and 
pure  as  you  I  Bear  witness  the  ardour  with  which  I  loved  you. 
The  words  2  uttered  were  the  language  of  my  soul.  I  told  you 
that  I  loved,  yet  I  feared  to  ask  you  to  marry  me,  because  I  loved 
you  so  well.  My  destiny  has  since  been  revealed  to  me  in  a  truer 
light.  Distracted,  too,  with  the  fear  of  ruin,  I  said  I  dared  not 
many  you.  From  that  fear  I  am  now  exempt,  dear,  and  I  ask 
you,  I  implore  you  to  accept  my  heart,  my  hand,  my  fortune,  which 
will  in  such  a  heedless  danger  be  imperilled  no  more.  Be  my 
guardian  angel,  Grace ;  without  you  life  is  misery.  Bless  it,  and 
make  me  happy,  my  own  dear  girl ;  even  as  I  will  strive  to  make 
you  happy." 

"  And  is  this  really  all  that  you  meant,  when  you  called  your- 
self in&mouB ;  and  when  you  said  Uiat  you  dare  uot ' ' 

"  That  I  dare  not  marry  you,  dear  V'  he  interrupted,  tenderly. 

Then  he  drew  his  tall  and  noble  form  up  to  its  full  height. 
His  eye  flashed  scorn,  his  lip  curled  with  a  bitter  smUe,  and  he 
raised  his  right  hand  aloft  as  if  in  defiance.  In  his  beauty  he 
looked  like  the  fiend  in  Milton's  sublime  poem,  setting  the  powers 
of  heaven  atnought.  "  Yes,  Grace,"  he  cried ina  loud  voice.  "  But 
I  dare  do  it  now  1  By  heaven,  for  you,  Grace,  I  dare,  I  will  dare  all 
things — my  love,  my  soul,  my  bride  !"  He]  sank  upon  his  knees 
at  her  feet,  and  passionately  kissed  her  hands.  "  Speak  to  me, 
Grace ;  speak  to  me  one  little  word !  Say  that  you  will  be  my 
wifb!"  .OOgic 
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OvenxHne  b;  her  confiuioii,  and  blushing  like  th«  rate,  the  giri 
murmured  Bcmiethiug  that  vas  almoBt  inaudible ;  but  its  impoit 
yns  plain  to  him. 

With  a  loud  dy  h«  Hpntng  to  hia  feet,  and  caught  ber  in  his 

"My  own,"  he  cried,  "my  own  for  ever  1" 

At  this  moment  a  sound  from  ibe  bushy  copse  behind  timi 
caused  the  two  to  start  in  alarm.  They  looked  at  each  otbflr  in 
dismay. 

"  Did  you  hear  anything,  QiaceT"  said  Ijee,  in  a  whiqter. 

"  I — I  thought  I  heard  a  groan," 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TBSAT8  OF  THE    "  6BNSATIOKAI.." 

How  it  was  that  Lieutenant  Dent  was  in  that  part  of  tiie  island 
at  that  juncture,  and  how  it  was  he  came  to  groan  so  propitiously, 
it  is  the  province  of  tb^  present  chapter  to  tell. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  George  Wetberby  departed  on 
a  tour  of  exploration,  in  company  with  Miss  Clara  Phillips,  and 
that  the  lieutenant  went  elsewhere  with  the  gushing  Miss  Floia. 
Now,  it  happened,  ae  such  things  may  and  will  happen,  when 
the  island  is  small,  that  the  exploration  expeditions  lan  foul  of  each 
other,  and  that  Wetherby  and  his  lady  encountered,  firstly.  Dent 
and  his  lady ;  and  that  tbeee  four,  having  amalgamated  themselTee 
into  one  party,  came  across  Mrs.  Phillips  and  her  dear  friend,  who 
were  followed,  a  little  in  arrear,  by  Mr,  Evelyn  and  his  party.  It 
happened  also  that  the  ladies,  feeling  rather  tired,  prepared  to  sit 
down  and  rest  themselves  a  little  while  in  the  protecting  shade  of  an 
alcove  which  had  been  roughly  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  so  as  to 
resemble  the  simple  workmanship  of  nature ;  and  while  the  gentler 
portion  of  the  company,  including  the  Rector,  who  was  as  gentle  as 
any  of  them,  thus  refreshed  themselves,  Wetberby  and  Dent  found 
themselves  at  liberty  to  enjoy  a  stroll  by  themselves,  imfettered  by 
the  restraint  of  female  society.  Accordingly,  linking  their  armS) 
the  two  gentlemen  set  off  together,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  two 
Miss  Pbillipe,  the  eldest  of  whom  affected  to  treat  their  bad  taste 
with  profound  indifference,  and  the  younger  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise her  Bcom. 

Dent  and  bis  friend  rambled  to  a  part  of  the  little  island  not 
tax  bom  that  which  we  have  already  described,  and  from  yriadi  l^ 
and  Orace  Evelyn  were  admirii^  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding 
scene.     They,  too,  loitered  a  few  minutes  to  expatiate  enthusiaeti^ 
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ally  ■apoa  the  vazioas  scetkery,  to  point  ont  to  one  another  what  each 
thoa^t  tbe  ]vettie8t  object  in  ibe  prospect — the  heaving  aea  in  the 
distance,  with  its  rippling  waves  tossing  the  Teasels  of  many  kinds 
and  nationalities  upon  its  broad  bosom ;  the  more  placid  w&teis  of 
the  Thames  stretching  wide  on  either  side ;  the  pretty  little  co<^ey 
watering.place  of  Southend  nearly  opposite  to  them,  and  looking, 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  distance,  like  a  fleecy  white  cloud  which 
tinted  the  edge  of  the  river  with  its  own  silvery  huei 

A  few  w<^ds  of  admiration  and  criticism  upon  the  Bcene  had 
passed  between  the  two  friends  when  a  little  incident  oocurred 
which  diverted  their  speculations  and  conversation  into  a  new 
channel.  A  few  aet^lls,  which  had  'strayed  so  far  sway  from 
their  natural  dwelling.places  —  the  rocks  and  lofty  clifEs  washed 
by  the  ocean — were  skimming  the^  waters  of  the  lake  made  by 
the  promontory,  upon  which  was  the  ruined  tower,  and  were  flying 
about,  or  seeking  shelter  amidst  the  ivy  overclambering  the  mined 
walls.  Suddenly  a  puff  of  smoke  made  itself  visible  out  of  one 
of  the  loopholes  in  the  ruin,  and  immediately  after  the  report  of  a 
fowling-piece  sounded  with  a  sharp  crack  upon  the  air.  The  next 
moment  two  of  the  flying  birds  fdl  fluttering  to  the  ground. 

"A  good  shot,  by  Jove  I"  exclaimed  Webherby,  condescending 
to  clap  his  bands. 

"Pretty  feir,"  returned  Dent,  coolly;  "but  shooting  birds 
does  not  require  the  same  nerve  that  shootii^  men  does.  I  wonder 
if  yonder  sportsman  who  has  just  knocked  over  those  Uttle  harm, 
less  creatures  would  have  the  skill  (a  put  a  bullet  through  a  mode- 
rately-sized  Russian  head,  a  slim  Cossack's  heart,  at  six  hundred 
yafds,  with  the  comfortable  consciousness  that  any  one  of  a  thousand 
amongst  the  sfaa^y .headed  and  blue-frocked  enemy  was  likely  every 
moment  to  put  one  through  himself  T  " 

' '  Could  you  do  it  ]" 

"  I  have  done  it,  mon  ami ;  and  Z  have,  moreover,  known 
several  of  our  fellows  in  the  Crimea,  including  Lee,  do  many  more 
skilful  things  with  their  rifle  than  that," 

Wetherby  started,  and  turned  upon  his  companion  abruptly. 

"Talking  of  Lee  and  the  Crimea,"  he  said,  "reminds  me, 
Beat,  that  you  never  finished  that  story  you  were  telling  me  the 
other  day." 

"  What  story  was  that  X" 

"  About  that  rencontre  you  had  with  Lee,  when  you  met 
him  and  some  mysteriously  beautiful  daughter  of  Eve  in  Regent- 
street.  We  were  interrupted  in  the  m^t  of  it,  you  remem. 
her." 

"  Were  we  ?"  replied  Dent,  evasively.    "  Ah.  to  be  sure,  bo  we 
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"AUont,  then!  Take  up  the  thread  of  thy  discouiEC,  tbim 
mighty  son  of  Mars,  and  continue  thy  narration  from  the  interatii^ 
point  at  irbich  we  bad  arrived.  What  was  the  next  atartling 
episode  V 

The  Ueutanaat,  Htmg  his  finger-nails  fretfully,  turned  away 
hie  face. 

"  No  episode  at  all,"  he  replied. 

"The  poitUi  then.  Tou  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  an  «> 
insufferably  dull  as  to  have  been  relating  to  me  an  anecdote  vitb- 
out  either  incident  or  point  V 

"  Fsha  I  my  dear  felloir ;  I  almost  forget  what  it  was  I  was 
going  to  toll  you.  It  was,  in  fact,  nothing — nothing  worth  i^wat- 
ing,  upon  my  word.  'Twas  a  mere  strategy  to  while  away  the 
time." 

"  Give  it  to  us,  my  boy,  nevertheless,"  rejoined  George,  lan- 
guidly.    "  The  same  excuse  will  serve  now  as  then." 

Dent,  however,  did  not  reply,  but  stared  moodily  upon  the 
ground. 

"Zounde,  man!"  cried  Wetherby,  striking  a  lucifer  upon  his 
boot,  and  then  setting  light  to  his  cigar.  "Man,  make  haste,  or 
we  shall  be  interrupted  again !  There  seems  a  destiny  almost 
gainst  my  hearing  this  precious  story  of  yours  about  Sir  Walter 
Lee." 

"  The  fact  is,  Wetherby,  I  had  no  business  to  have  begun  that 
story ;  it  involves  a  secret  which  is  not  my  own." 

"  The  deuce !    Why  on  earth  did  you  begin  it,  then  V 

"  Had  I  known  I  was  about  to  resume  acquaintance  with  Lee, 
or  that  your  uncle's  family  were  so  intimate  with  him, — in  short, 
if  I  bad  beea  more  discreet  than  I  was,  I  should  not  have  b^un  it. 
It  is  a  matter — merely  a  personal  matter,  I  believe — which  concerns 
Lee  alone.  Forgive  me,  George ;  if  the  secret  were  my  own 
instead  of  hie,  you  should  be  my  confidant." 

"  Gad,  no ;  don't  make  yourself  uneasy  on  my  acoount," 
returned  Wetherby,  with  a  laugh.  "  If  it's  a  secret,  for  goodness 
sake  don't  burden  me  with  it ;  unless,  indeed,  you  and  Sir  Walter 
feel  disposed  to  make  a  professional  affair  of  it,  and  then,  of  course, 
if  it  relates  to  a  chancery  suit  or  anything  of  the  genus  Ux,  I  shall, 
of  course,  be  extremely  glad  to  bold  the  brief;  otherwise,  I  don't 
want  to  meddle  with  anything  mysterious,  especially  as  it  appears, 
my  dear  fellow,  from  your  manner,  to  make  yon,  the  depository  of 
the  same,  rather  uncomfortable  io  mind,  if  I  may  tak&  the 
lib^y  of  saying  so.  Under  all  circumstances,  I  think  silence  is 
desirable  to  me  and  wise  in  you.  Yours  is  an  instance  in  whicb 
you  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  U  tUmu  est  k  vertu  dt 
ceux  gtii  tie  tont  pas  saffet."  l  mzKiavGooylc 
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"  Nay,  but,  George,  you  know  what  I  meao " 

"Perfectly." 

"  Yet  I  doubt  you  are  a  litUe  vexed  with  me  1" 
"Not  a  bit,  my  dear  fellow,"  rejoined  Wetherby,  puffiug  his 
cigar  vigorouBly;  "not  a  hit;  I  don't  wish  anyone  to  break 
onifidence  with  anyoiie  else.  So  let's  change  the  subject,  since  it 
is  one  which  we  may  not  talk  upon,  and  since,  as  I  had  before  the 
honour  of  remarking  to  this  distinguished  company,  there  is  a 
destiny  against  my  hearing  it  out." 

The  two  gentlemen  walked  on  for  a  few  moments  more  in 
silence — a  silence  which  was  presently  broken  by  another  report  of 
the  gan  fired  Erom  the  old  ruin,  and  which  -wee  idso  followed  by  the 
flnttering  downwards  of  another  wounded  bird.  Dent  was  the  first 
to  speak  this  time. 

"  Talking  of  destiny,"  he  said,  "  t^I  me  candidly,  George,  are 
you  a  Neceesitarian  ? — ilo  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Necessity 
or  not?" 

"  A  Necessitarian  ?"  repeated  George,  puffing  his  cigar  lazily, 
and  contemplating  drearily  the  smoke  as  it  curled  upwards  in  the 
air  in  spiral  columns.  "  What  the  deuce  is  a  Necessitaiian  ?  Is  it 
anything  to  drink  I  I  could  believe  most  heartily  in  anything  that 
way  just  now,  especially  if  it  was  anything  like  whisky  toddy  or 
rum-punch.  Necessity  ? — bum  !  I  bdieve  in  thai  most  thoroughly 
when  I  am  hard  up ;  an  illustration  to  the  point,  my  dear  sir, 
which,  I  regret  to  state,  is  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  with  your 
humble  servant." 

Dent  met  this  badinage  with  a  slight  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  Seriously,  though ;  toll  me  truly,  Wetheri^,  are  you  a 
Fatalist  ?" 

"Well,  seriously,"  replied  George,  "upon  my  word,  I  hardly 
know  whether  I  am  or  not.  Of  course,  eveiything  will  be  that  wiU 
be.     I  shall  ei&er  die  to-night  or  I  shall  not  die  to-night." 

"But  this  is  not  the  point,"  rejoined  the  young  soldier, 
moodily.  "  The  question  is,  whether  one  of  these  two  things  is 
decreed  to  take  place  wiihout  the  or — without  any  alternative 
whatever ;  and  that,  moreover,  it  has  so  been  decreed  from  all 
eternity  t" 

"  I  don't  bother  my  head  much  about  these  questions,  I  most 
confess." 

"  It  is  im  important  question,  however." 

"  Excuse  me,  but  I  don't  see  its  importance  myself." 

"And  one,"  pursued  Dent,  not  heeding  die  interruption, 
"  which  philosophers  have  studied  tmd  discussed  in  i^  t^ee — the 
great  question  of  Necessity  twrnu  Free  Will." 

"Bosh I    Why,  bless  the  man,  everyone  whose  bead'i^vBlrt 
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muddled  with  metaphysics  knows  ihat  lie  is  a  free  sgmt— I 
believe  that  is  the  term.  I  know  I  can  step  into  this  river  and 
diown  mjEelf,  if  I  am  such  a  hoi  as  to  mil  to  do  ao;  or  I 
can  refrain ;  and  I  know  that  destiny  or  &te  has  nothii^  to  do 
with  it," 

"  Do  you  know  that,  Wetfaerby  T  It  is  true  if  you  step  mto  the 
river  voluntarily  you  believa  you  are  not  ometrained ;  that  is,  you 
are  coruciow  of  no  constraint.  But  then,  as  Hobbe,  one  of  the 
most  original  and  earliest  of  English  metaphysicians  has  observed, 
that  nether  is  the  top  which  spins  on  its  axis  conscious  of  any  sudi 
constraint.  The  real  doctrine  of  Necessity  is  this — that  every 
action  of  our  life  is  but  a  neeatary  link,  follovring  of  oouise  from 
its  predeceesoiB,  the  first  of  which  is  the  Great  First  Cause ;  that, 
in  short,  we  are  compelled  by  the  laws  of  our  nature  to  act  is 
acctwdanca  with  that  which  our  judgment  decides  is  the  greatest 
mot  re ;  and  Uiat  it  is  impossible  for  a  rational  being  to  act 
contrary  to  that  law." 

"Ah,  to  be  sure!"  interposed  Wetherby,  yawning.  "All 
this,  my  dear  boy,  may  be  very  true;  but  if  you  don't  want  to 
send  me  to  sleep  you  had  better  draw  it  mild,  you  know.  Yon 
will  pardon  my  frankness,  but  really — what  does  it  mean  V 

"Simply  this.  If  you  step  into  the  riv^,  yon  do  so  in 
obedience  to  the  moixee  which  your  jut^ment  determinee  to  be  the 
strongest;  viz.,  the  desire  to  live,  or  the  desire  to  die.  Hobbs, 
Hume,  Priestley,  and,  at  the  present  day,  I  believe,  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  have  held  this  doctrine.  Dr.  Beid  and  the  Scotdi 
philosophers  have  combatted  it  with  very  doubtful  success.  If  it 
is  the  true  theory,  every  event  that  happens  is  but  the'  necessar; 
sequence  of  its  antecedents,  and  the  present  and  the  future  hare 
both  been  predestined  by  Providence  in  the  past.  Free-will,  whidi 
we  boast  of,  is  but  a  meauii^less  name." 

"Is  itt  Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Wetherby,  with  intensB 
gravity ;  "  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  admit  that  it  most  decidally 
is.  For  if  it  is  not  a  meutinglees  name,  I  am  sorry  to*eay  that  its 
meaning  has  not  become  any  the  clearer  to  me.  My  ideas  w^ 
always  rather  coofuaed  on  the  subject,  and  your  lucid  argumeuts 
(excuse  me,  I  admit  they  are  very  profound),  j^have  only  in- 
volved my  vague  notions  in  additional  obscurity.  Under  which 
unfavourable  circumstances,  I  beg  to  move  that  we  talk  forth' 
with  of  something  that  the  moderate  wits  of  an  aepixing,  trat 
inexperienced  member  of  the  bar,  aie  capable  of  grappling.  Whos 
the  deuce  a  dandified  soldier  like  you  has  found  the  time,  the 
means,  or  the  inclination,  to  muddle  his  bruns  with  such 
abominable  stufif  is  a  question  in  ethics  which  I  will  leave  yom 
prodous  fiieikb  Hobbs,  Hume,  aod  Mill,  to  decide ;  bai— hinb  I" 
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The  two  yoang  men  lialted  suddenly  at  the  gestnre  of  silence 
madB  by  Oeorge.  They  both  listened,  and  the  sound  of  voices 
from  behind  a  cluster  of  trees,  near  which  they  were  standing,  was 
distinctly  audible. 

"  It  is  the  voice  of  your  cousin,  Grace,  I  think,"  said  Dent. 
"  VraimtiUl  And  that  of  Sir  Walter  Iiee.  Yea,  there  they 
are,  sure  enough.  By  Jove,  he  has  got  his  arm  round  her  waist. 
They  seem  mighty  confidential,  upon  my  word !  Dent,  I'll  wager 
you  what  you  please  I  have  the  honour  of  being  cousin  in-law 
to  a  baronet  I  feel  exalted  in  my  sphere  already.  £klrt-nottt, 
mm  ami,  je  crou  que  noua  Bommta  de  trop.  £h,  bUn  I  Qu'at 
fu,  doncf" 

And  he  caught  his  companion  by  the  arm.  For  Lieutenant 
Dent  was  stretching  forward  towards  where  Sir  Walter  Lee  and 
Qrace  Evelyn  were  standing.  These  two  were  at  that  intarestdng 
point  in  their  conversation  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  in  which 
Sir  Walter  was  bo  passionately  declaring  his  love. 

"Great  heavens!"  murmured  Dent,  deeply  agitated;  "that 
it  shooid  turn  out  like  this  I  It  is  terrible — terrible  to  think  of  I 
God  help  me  I" 

His  wonin  ware  umntell^ble  to  Wetherby ;  but  as  he  spoke, 
his  hands  tranbled,  and  bis  &ce  turned  livid. 

"Dentl  m;  dear  boy!"  ejaculated  Geoi^,  regarding  him 
with  astonishment,  "what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  yon? 
Have  you  never  witnessed  a  love-scene  before!  I'll  be  bound  yoa 
have  taken  a  part  in  a  few  on  your  own  account,  you  hypo<Tite !" 

Lieutenant  Dent  made  an  effort  to  recover  himself,  and  so  fea 
BQcceeded'as  to  give  a  short  hysterical  laugh. 

*'  Let  us  come  away,"  he  said,  hurriedly;  eomme  vow  ditea, 
now  tommet  d«  ttvp." 

They  turned  therefore  away ;  but  as  they  did  so  the 
lieutenant  could  not  repress  a  groan,  which  rose  to  his  lips 
tnesiBtibly.    This  was  the  groan  heard  by  Sir  Walter  Lee. 


CHAPTER  XXin, 

LIBUTINANT      DKNT.' 

LixuTXNANT  Dent  almost  draped  his  wondering  friend  from  the 
spot  where  they  were  standing.  The  latter  began  to  pour  fturth  a 
torrent  of  questions  as  to  what  had  so  strangely  affected  the  former ; 
and  Dent,  in  the  course  of  a  fow  seconds,  bad  so  far  recovered  his 
oompoBBTe  as  to  be  able  to  assume  an  air  of  iodifiEerence,  and  to 
make  evuive  replies. 

"W^  if  yoa  Truk'ttellmflf^t  is  the  matter  witii  you,"  said 
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Wetherby,   shrugging  his  shoulders,  "  there,  of  course,  is  an  end 
of  it." 

"  Psha  1  it  was  nothing,"  returned  Dent,  shivering ;    "  I  meiel; 
felt    a  little  faint  and   sick.      I  am  sometimes  liable   to  such 


"  No,  d — n  it,  man  I"  retorted  the  other,  good-humouredly;  "  it 
it  is  anotJier  of  your  precious  secrets,  you  can  keep  it  to  yourself 
and  welcome.     There  is  no  need  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  inveot 


The  young  lieutenant  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  not  another  of  my  precious  seorets,  as  you  call 
them,"  he  said. 

"The  deuce t     Then  do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  the  lame?" 

The  response  was  an  indistinct  muttering,  which  Bounded  like  a 
suppressed  imprecation.  Qeorge  looked  steadily  at  him,  and  lau^ied 
oubight. 

"Ha,  ha!  like  Bassanio,  I  bare  thee  on  the  hip  there,  1 
guees,  my  metaphysical  son  of  Mars !  Well,  well,  never  mind,  old 
fellow,  we  won't  say  anytliing  more  about  it.  If  there  really  k 
anything  that  you  don't  feel  disposed  to  make  me  your  confidant  is, 
I  have  no  wish,  my  dear  fellow,  to  know  anjthing  about  it ;  and— 
and,  in  short,"  he  added  smiling,  "there  seems  such  a  muli- 
brious  variety  of  mysteries  about  this  little  old-fashioned  village 
of  Wavemey  that  I  shall  be  heartily  glad  to  get  back  into  the 
unromantic  seclusion  of  Fig-tree-court!" 

"  You  must  not,  however,  forget  your  engagement  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Coveutry,"  observed  Dent,  who  seemed  very  willii$ 
to  change  the  conversation,  and  who  now  spoke  in  a  lighter  tone. 
' '  I  will  wairant  you  no  mystification  to  unsettle  your  mind 
there." 

"Thanks  for  the  assurance.  I  shall  be  quite  at  your  service 
when  we  leave  here." 

The  two  gentlemen  had  now  got  far  from  that  part  of  the  island 
where  they  had  so  unexpectedly  come  across  Sir  Walta  and  Grace. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  seek  out  our  fiiends  in  their  arbour; 
they  will  wonder  what  on  earth  has  bepome  of  us.  Besides,  I  want 
my  tea." 

"  Agreed,  with  all  my  heart,"  replied  Dent.  "  I — I  shall  be 
glad  to  get  back,  as  much  as  you  will." 

They  repaired  to  the  alcove  where  they  had  left  Mrs.  Barber  and 
the  other  ladies,  but  found  they  were  no  longer  there.  They,  ib«n- 
fore,  retraced  their  steps  to  that  part  of  the  island  where  ^ey  had 
lunched,  and  where  it  had  been  agreed  they  were  to  meet  again  at 
five  o'clock  for  tea.  Here  they  found  most  of  the  company  already 
assembled.     A  tea-kettle  was  suspended  on  thjrae  sticks,  farming  a 
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aort  of  tripod,  and  a  wood  fire  vas  blazing  underaeath.  A  clean 
white  doth  was  spread  upon  the  grass,  witii  cups  and  saucera,  and 
qdiblee  of  all  kinds  on  it 

"  Well,  you  young  fellows,"  cried  the  Rector,  gaUy,  "  here  we 
all  are,  ready  hr  tea,  and  only  waiting  for  you." 

"  And  dear  Orace,"  inteipoeed  Mrs.  Phillips,  with  affection. 

"  And — aod  Sir  Walter  Lee,"  added  Mrs.  Phillips's  dear  friend. 
At  which  darling  Clara  scornfully  tossed  her  head. 

"  The  water  will  soon  boil,"  said  Mrs.  Erelyn,  raking  the  bum- 
ing  embers  together  with  housewifely  skill,  and  piling  up  some  fresh 
faggots  upon  the  top.  "  Oh  I  dear  me,  Mrs.  Phillips,  what  a  thing 
U  is  we  should  be  always  eating,  and  drinking,  and  washing  up. 
Not  but  what  it  ia  a  great  blessing  to  have  a  good  appetite— at 
least,"  she  added,  roflectirely,  and  as  a  saving  clause,  "for  those 
vbo  bare  anything  to  eat." 

"  Precisely  so,  my  dear  madam — precisely  sp,"  replied  the  slim 
and  pompous  architect,  smiling  affably,  and  regaling  his  nostrils 
vith  a  pinch  of  snuff ;  "and  I  congratulate  you  " — (sni£&  another 
pinch  of  snuff  off  his  thumb) — "madam" — (sniff) — "upon  the 
elegant  fabrication  you  have  constructed  to  suppOTt  the  kettle, 
without — ^he  I  he ! — calling  in  the  aid  of  our  friend  here  to  erect 

"  Ho  I  ho !"  roared  the  hearty  builder,  "  or  without  coming  to 
^our  shop,  Phillips,  to  design  one.     Eol  ho!  hoi" 

Which  very  small  joking  caused  the  two  gentlemen  to  rub  their 
bauds,  and  laugh  &cetiously  in  the  best  humour  with  themselvea  in 
the  world,  until,  encountering  Uie  severe  glances  of  their  respective 
bettet-halvea,  they  were  uncomfortably  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion that  they  bad  been  saying  something  rude,  or  wrong,  or  that 
perhaps  their  hilarity  might  be  by  some  deemed  vulgar.  They 
instanUy  collapsed  accordingly. 

"  I  wonder  where  those  young  folks  can  have  got  to  V  said  the 
Kectw,  peering  about  him  in  every  direction,  and  scratching  his 
chin. 

"Oh  !  don't]  be  uneasy,  sir,  I  don't  suppose  they  are  very  fax 
&om  us,"  returned  Mrs.  Phillips,  ti'ying  to  look  amiable- 

"Kor  from  one  another,  I'll  be  bound,"  added  Mrs.  Barber, 
vith  a  slightly  compassionate  glance  at  darling  Clara,  which  galled 
that  young  lady's  mamma  to  die  very  quick. 

At  this  juncture  the  sound  of  crackling  branches  was  heard,  and 
from  the  shrubbery  behind  them  Grace  and  Sir  Walter  emerged, 
tlie  latter  looking  rather  pale,  the  former  all  blushes  and  prettiness. 

"  Bless  my  heart  alive  I "  cried  the  Rector,  slapping  his  knee, 
breeches  gleehiUy,  "here  we  all  are  at  last,  then." 

' '  Qraoe,  my  dear, ' '  said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  drop[Hng  a  lump  of  a^fali^ 
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into  a  tea.cup  vith  etem  geveri^,  "  I  wonder  you  sbonld  keep  nt 
vaiting  tea ! " 

"Beally,  mamma,"  stammered  Qrace,  blusfaing,  *'ve  didn't 
know  tlie  time. ' ' 

"Nor  yet  care,  I  suspect,  eh,  cotudnt"  wUspered  GecH^  in 
the  young  lady's  ear,  whidi  only  caused  her  to  blush  deeper  than 
ever,  and  to  prot«et  veiy  innocently  that  ^e  "  didn't.  knoT  what 
he  meant" 

"  Hulloa  I  lieutenant,  don't  be  oEF again ;  we  are  just  about  to 
begin,  as  the  showmen  say  at  the  hix,"  cried  Mr.  Evelyn,  catchii^ 
Dent  by  the  arm.  For  the  ktt«f,  who  had  been  moodily  silent 
unce  his  return  with  Wetherby,  had  risen  from  the  grass  upon 
which  be  was  repoeing  as  soon  as  Grace  and  Lee  app^red.  He 
was  seemingly  now  about  to  turn  moodily  from  the  company,  but 
being  thus  apostrophised  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  be  started  as  if  from  a 
Forerie,  stammered  an  apology,  and  resumed  his  seat. 

The  company  then  took  their  places  at  the  primitive,  but  not  on 
tliat  account  less  agreeable,  spread ;  Sir  Walter  Lee  and  Mis 
Evelyn  contriving  by  some  means  to  sit  together ;  whilst  Mr. 
Wetherby,  by  way  of  change,  transferred  hie  attentions  &om  tb« 
elder  Miss  Phillips  to  her  guying  and  black-eyed  sbter,  to  the  dire 
di^ust  of  Uie  former,  who  thereupon,  findmg  Lieutenant  Dent  so 
much  absorbed  in  his  own  cogitations  as  to  be  invulnerable  to  female 
charms,  was  constrained  to  pay  court  to  the  bashful  curate,  wlio, 
for  his  part,  was  at  that  moment  explaining  some  doctrinal  diffi- 
culty to  the  enrapt  maiden  sister  of  Mrs.  Barber,  and  with  sndi 
evangelical  enthusiasm,  that  be  did  not  even  perceive  that  rogue 
George  Wetherby  abstracting  his  flute  from  his  coat-tail  pocket 
until  be  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  startled  by  a  vigorous 
"  tootle.too-too,"  played  by  the  latter  upon  the  same. 

' '  Our  darling  Clara  seems  rather  fickle  in  her  views  this  after, 
noon,"  whispered  Mrs,  Barber,  sotto  voce,  in  mamma's  ear,  which 
thereby  to  call  the  latter  lady's  especial  attention  to  the  f<n'lom  and 
neglected  condition  of  her  daughter. 

Mamma  responded  with  a  sickly  smile. 

"  But  Sir  Walter  seems  very  stedfastinAM/"MrB.  Barber  added, 
in  the  same  tone. 

The  Hector  then  said  "  grace,"  or,  as  the  maiden  sister  of  Tin. 
Barber  (who,  of  Dissenting  opinions  somewhat  modified  since  her 
acquaintance  with  the  curate  ofWavemey)  termed  it,  "  adced  a 
Meeong ;"  and  then  the  party  began  their  refreshing  meal. 

Tea  over,  the  company  scattered  themselves  about  onoe  moK, 
and  rambled  till  dusk,  when  they  reassembled  to  return  homewaids. 
By  half-past  seven  they  were  in  the  carriages,  and  on  their  retum 
journey,  most  being  well  satisfied  with  their  day's  pleasure.    To 
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these,  bowerer,  there  seemed  one  exception.  Lieotenant '  Bent 
continued  silent  and  moody  ihe  whole  evening,  and  earned  for  him- 
self the  title,  beetoved  on  him  hy  Miss  Flora  FbilltpB,  of  "  Old 
Qnimps. "  He  seemed  distressed  mentally,  and  repideed  vith  cort- 
ness  some  attemj^  at  raillery  on  the  part  of  Oeorge,  irho  at  last, 
"with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  grimace,  was  oanstniiied  to 
give  hjm  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  deroted  himself ,  to  some  nwre  amos 
isg  companion. 

A3  they  approached  WaTcmey,  the  Phillipses  and  the  Barbers 
were  safely  deposited  at  their  respective  homes,  past  which  the  rest 
of  the  party  had  to  go,  in  order  to  reach  the  rectory.  As  the  car- 
riage drew  up  at  the  rectory-gate,  the  old  clock  in  the  church  tower 
struck  nine. 

That  evening  was  to  be  aa  epoch  in  this  history. 

The  Rector  jumped  to  the  ground,  and  the  door  of  the  hotue 
being  opened,  the  rest  followed.  As  they  did  so,  the  female  ser- 
vant took  Hra.  Evelyn  aside,  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  her. 
Immediately  afterwards  that  lady  said  something  to  Sir  Walter 
Lee. 

"  Some  one  waiting  to  see  me  1"  ejaculated  the  baronet,  in  sur- 
prise. 

*'  He  came  from  the  Coort,  ^  Walter,  so  Jane  says  ;  didn't 
you  say  eo,  Jane  \ — and  has  been  iraiting  for  you  ever  since — how 
long,  Jane  I" 

"  Ever  since  six  o'clock,  pleas'm,"  replied  Jane,  with  a 
curtsey. 

"Where  is  he  now?  I  will  see  him,"  said  the  baronet, 
hastily. 

"  He  is  waiting  for  you,  sir,  in  the  dining-room." 

And  into  the  dining-room  Sir  Walter  Lee  accordingly  went.  A 
ihickset  man,  respectably  dreesed  in  black,  was  sitting  there.  He 
Tooe  at  the  entrance  of  Sir  Walter. 

"Well,  Giles,"  said  the  latter,  who  recognised  his  buder,  "  what 
do  yo\i  want  with  me  V 

"Oh,  please  Sir  Walter,  Mr.  Squelch— hem! — is  over  at  the 
Court,  and  is  waiting  to  see  you  partickler,"  said  Giles,  puffing 
with  the  weight  and  warmth  of  the  fat  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed his  portly  person. 

"Mr.  Squelch?" 

"  Yes,  Sir  Walter;  he  came  by  the  five  o'clock  down,  from 
liondon." 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  deuce  he  wants  with  me,  Giles  !" 

"  I  think  he  do  want  to  see  you.  Sir  WaltCT,  and  very  par- 
tickler,"  replied  Giles,   insinuatingly,  and  rubbing  his  fat,  soft 
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' '  What  makes  you  ihiok  bo  V ' 

"Because,  Sir  Walter — hem  I — because  he   said  so,"  replied 
Giles,  In  the  same  insinuating,  apologetical  tone. 
"  The  inference  is  logical,  Giles." 

"Sir — ^heml — I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Giles,  who  had  but  a 
dim  and  vague  notion  of  what  "  logical "  meant. 
"  Did  he  send  a^j  further  messagel" 

"  No,  Sir  Walter — hem  ! — except  that  his  business  was — hem! 
— private,  and  very  important ;  and  that  he'd — hem  1 — feel  obliged, 
Sir  Walter,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to — ^hem  1 — ^to  see  him  as 
soon  as  ever  you  could  make  it  convenient — hem  1" 
"  And  he  is  waiting  for  me  nowl" 
"  Yea,  sir." 

Sir  Walter  took  a  rapid  turn  acroes  the  room.  He  looked  an. 
noyed  at  being  disturbed.  He  appeared,  however,  to  have  formed 
a  decision. 

"  Wait  one  minute,  Giles,  and  I  will  go  back  with  you  and  see 
him." 

Hastily  returning  to  the  parlour,  he  stated  briefiy  that  he  had 
just  received  a  message  that  his  legal  adviser  was  expecting  to  sec 
him  on  some  important  business,  and  that  he  must,  ^erefbre,  wish 
thorn  good-night.  He  was  very  sorry  to  leave  them — and,  indeed, 
he  looked  so — but  business  must  be  consulted  before  pleasure,  and 
so  forth. 

"  The  deuce  it  muat,"  muttered  Wetlierby,  "  I  never  found  il 
at  all  necessary  myself  ! ' ' 

Fortunately  no  one  overheard  the  remark. 
"  I  agree  with  you,  my  friend,  with  all  my  heart,"  cried  the 
Rector,  as  he  shook  the  baronet  by  the  hand,  "  though  I  suspect," 
he  added,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye,  "my  nephew  here  could  gi»e 
you  a  lesson  how  pleasure  and  business  could  be  both  combined." 

"I  will  see  you  to-morrow  morning,  gentlemen," said  Lee,  aod 
he  wished  bis  friends  good-night 

He  lingered  a  moment  over  the  hand  of  Grace,  and  gave  it  a 
gentle  pressure,  which  srait  the  warm  blood  bounding  &om  the 
young  girl's  heart  into  her  &ce. 

He  entered  one  of  the  carriages  which  was  still  standing  at  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Giles,  pufiGng  and  blowing,  mounted  the  box.  A 
moment  aft^  the  carriage  rattled  away,  its  occupant  impatiently 
wondering  what  new  revelation  waa  to  transpire  at  Wavente^ 
Court. 
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CHAPTER    XXrV. 

TUB   FIRST   LINK   IN   THE    CHAIN. 

"Where  U  Mr.  Squelch  I"  demanded  Sir  Walter  Lee,  as  he 
sprang  from  the  carriage  and  ran  into  the  hall  of  Wavenifiy  Court. 

"Sir.  he  is  waiting ibr  you  in  the  library,"  was  the  reply. 

To  the  library  the  haronet,  without  further  remark,  hastened, 
the  door  of  which  was  partly  open,  and  through  the  interstice  the 
£unt  reflectioa  of  a  lighted  lamp  was  gleaming.  Mr.  Squelch  was 
indeed  within,  seatedcomfortahlyenoughinSir  Walter's  well-stuffed 
easy  chair,  and  reading  a  book,  of  which  several  were  scattered  upon 
the  table  beside  him.  On  the  table,  also,  was  a  decanter  of  wine, 
with  glasses,  and  an  ample  supply  of  cake.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
if  the  sbarp-visaged  solicitor  had  been  waiting  long,  he  had,  per. 
haps,  no  reasou  to  complain. 

At  the  abrupt  entrance  of  Sir  Walter,  Mr.  Squelch  had  arisen 
£rom  his  chair,  his  great  goblin-looking  head  peering  up  behind  tlie 
top  of  the  lamp  on  the  table,  like  the  wierd  form  of  an  Effiret,  in 
the  "Arabian  Nif^hta."  Lee  shook  hands  afEably  with  hisl^al 
adviser,  inquired  after  his  health,  and  apologised  for  having  kept 
him  waiting. 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Squelch,  turning  up  his  eyes 
and  screiring  up  his  mouth  into  a  smile,  and  bending  forward,  and 
throwing  back  his  head,  and  lifting  his  bony  fingers,  deprecatingly, 
' '  Oh,  my  dear  mr,  do  not  apologise,  I  b^.  Your  excellent  house' 
keeper  has  made  me  very  comfortable,  I  assure  you.  Indeed,  Sir 
Walter,  I  have  made  myself  perfectly  at  home — perfectly  at  home 
— I  assure  you." 

"  That  is  right,  I  am  very  glad  you  have,"  replied  Lee,  laugh- 
ing. "  What  do  you  think  of  my  library!  I  suppose  you  have 
Bi»urcely  ever  had  such  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  its  contents. 
My  unde  was  too  much  of  a  stay-at-home,  I  fancy,  ever  to  suffer 
any  gueet  of  his  to  remain  up  here  in  solitude." 

The  sharp -featured  lawyer  was  beginning  to  raise  his  hands 
again  in  deprecation,  and  to  say,  "  Now,  my  dear  Sir  Walter " 

"At  all  events,"  interrupted  Lee,  seating  himself,  "  I  am  very 
glad,  Mr.  Squelch,  you  are  suf&ciently  of  a  htUuo  Ubrorum  to  he 
able  to  pass  your  time  tolerably  witli  my  books,  during  their  mas- 
ter's absence.  For  my  part,  I  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  now. 
a-days  among  them ;  and,  I  suppose,' '  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile, 
* '  I  am  not  the  only  reformed  rake  that  books  and  intellectual 
pleasures  yield  mote  lasting  satisfaction  to  than  those  of  a  baser 
kind,  ime  atudia  adokteentimn,  iUtmt,  $mteMem  oMeOaat,'  SK.,a» 
Cicero  says."  i  i-^.-Coo^lc 
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JDuriBg  this  exordium  the  little  solicitor  listened  with  npt 
atteDlJon,  bending  forward  reapectfully,  opening  his  eyes  and  shut- 
ting tbem  f^ain  with  a  ebarp  soap,  and  ebowing  his  fierce-looking 
teeth  in  a  fashion  that  might  have  made  a  nervous  child  rather  un- 
comfortable, leat  he  should  happen  to  be  hoi^iy  and  hare  a  tute 
tat  little  cbildran. 

When  Lee  ceased,  Mr.  Squeltdi  seemed  to  ponder  on  the  voida 
for  a  moment,  to  ascertaui  if  there  were  anything  uuioaDd  or 
illegal  in  them.  Then,  having  satisfied  himself  his  aasentu^  to 
them  would  in  no  wise  compromise  him,  he  said,  "Of  conne, 
my  dear  air ;  of  coutbo  ■  precisely  so." 

Lee  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  invited  htg  gaert 
to  follow  his  example.  He  was  rather  anxbua  to  hear  what  tim 
latter  had  to  conmiunicate  of  such  importance.  But  Mr.  Squelch, 
suspecting  this,  periiaps,  and  knowing  that  a  man  who  has  a  secret 
does  not  lose  in  importance  by  keeping  it  a  bit,  did  not  seem  wiUing 
to  deviate  bam.  his  usual  routine  and  phlegmatic  manner  to 
reveal  it. 

"  Hiuik  you ;  thank  you,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,  I  have  saffident 
— more,  in  feet,  than  I  usually  indulge  in,"  he  added,  with  a  blaad 
■mile.  "Hum!"  here  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  easy  choir 
(which  I  should  have  observed  he  bad  offered  to  resign  to  Lee,  bat 
which  that  gentleman  had  courteously  refused  to  accept)  and  stuck 
his  two  thumbs  into  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat.  "  Hum  I  I  vu 
just  amusing  myself  with  a  volume  of  the^ — the  Neii^te 
Calendar." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lee. 

"  Very  interesting  some  of  these  cases  are ;  some  of  them  vsrj 
interestii^,  particularly  to  a  legal  man." 

"  I  should  think  it  vary  possible ;  but  I  c6nfees  they  are  far  too 
horrible  forme." 

"  Horrible,  my  dear  sir!  Pooh,  pooh  I  Nothing  where  jva 
are  used  to  it."  And  Mr.  Squelch  rubbed  his  hands  with  delight 
and  grinned  ;  and  his  little  grey  eyes  danced  in  the  Ugbt  and  locked 
BO  bright  in  the  glare  of  the  lamp,  that  you  might  almost  feo(7  tvci 
additioiLal  lights  were  bumii^  inade  his  skull,  and  shining  tihroi^ 
ibem. 

"  But  I  am  nof  used  to  it,  thank  goodness,"  returned  the  baronet, 
amused  by  the  professional  view  of  the  case. 

"  But  you  soon  would  be.  Sir  Walter — ^you  soon  would  be,  if  yro 
ivere  a  lawyer ;  and  then  you'd  rather  like  it  than  not.  I  was  read- 
ing a  ease  of  a  man  (it  occurred  in  1769  at  Tottenham),  who  boil 
murdered  a  relative — his  unole,  in  ttet — for  his  wealth,  and  had 
committed  bigamy  as  well.  Gad,  or,  it  wasn't  found  out  for  yean ; 
Imt  oat  it  all  came  at  last.^  The  case  was  as  clear   against 
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him  as  the  taee  of  6B.j,'iaT.  The  chain  of  oircarafltantial  eridenoe 
against  him  in  regard  to  tite  first  crime  was  complete ;  and  he  after, 
wards  confessed  to  the  latter  actually,  my  dear  sir,  as  he  was  on  the 
scafibld,  with  the  rope  round  bis  neck,  sir — with  the  rope  positively 
round  his  neck  I  Very  curious  case  ! — wasn't  it,  eh  ?  Very  curious, 
upon  my  word.  Sir  Kicbard  Pounder — Spouting  Dick,  as  he  used 
to  be  called — ^was  counsel  for  the  Crown.  A  most  extraordinary 
case,  certainly]" 

"  Shocking !"  said  Sir  Walter  in  a  low  tone  as  his  forehead  rested 
upon  bis  baud. 

"  Very  curioue  case!"  the  lawyer  repeated  entbnsiaetically,  as 
though  be  considered  the  word  "  curious  "decidedly  more  applicable 
to  the  case  in  pcont  than  that  which  the  other  had  bestowed.  ' '  And 
how  do  you  think  it  all  came  to  be  found  out  ?"  he  added,  growing 
quite  warm  with  the  excitement  this  interesting  subject  afforded  him. 

"I — I  really  cannot  possibly  taink." 

"  All  through  a  pair  of  boots,  sir,  which  the  fool  had  neglected 
to  destroy,  and  which  were  found  to  have  a  sprinkling  of  the  mur- 
dered man's  blood  upon  the  uppers,  sir.  It  is  remarkable  how  all 
these  things  are  sure  to  come  out  at  last ;  and  when  — —  I  really 
beg  your  pardon,  Sir  W^ter,  but  that  reminds  me " 

Sir  Walter  was  now  becoming  &«iful  and  impatient  at  the 
lawyer's  loquacity.  Ue  moved  restlessly  in  hie  cluur,  and  passed 
his  hand  athwart  his  brow. 

"  Excuse  me,  Ur.  Squelch,  interrupting  you,"  he  sud,  "  but  I 
Iselieve  you  have  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  met 
May  I  inquire  what  it  is  t  You  are  not  going  to  involve  me  in  a 
law-suit,  I  trust " 

The  lawyer  coughed,  dropped  bis  loquaciousness  (which  only 
overcame  him  when  warmed  with  wine,  which  he  rarely  indulged 
in),  settled  himself  in  his  chair,  put  on  bis  gold  spectacles,  throuf^ 
which  he  appeared  to  Bcmtinise  bis  compajiion  through  and  through, 
and  seemed  now  pr^iared  for  business  and  business  only. 

"  The  ol^ect  of  my  present  visit.  Sir  Walter,"  he  said,  "  is,  as 
I  am  about  to  explain,  one  of  considerable  importance  both  to  you 
and  the  ends  of  justice.  I  need  not — ahem  1 — remind  you,  sir,  as 
to  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  the — the  decease  of  your  late 
lamented  uncle ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  my  excellent  friend.  I  say, 
that  amongst  the  articles  stolen  from  the  person  of  the  deceased, 
the  chief  and  most  important  was  his  gold  watch,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  wrested  violently  from  the  chain." 

The  speaker  ceased  his  harangue  to  take  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Sir 
Walter  nodded  affirmatively,  and  Mr.  Squelch  then  went  on. 

"Could  you — ue  you  in  a  position,  if  you  aaw  it.  jo  identify 
thatwatcbl"  l  „,z<,d.vLoot^lc 
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His  listener  started,  imd  the  blood  fled  &om  his  cheek. 

"Yes — that  is,  at  least,  I  believe  I  could." 

"  But  not  positively!" 

"  I  doa't  ^isk  I  could  be  certain ;  but  Giles,  the  butler,  would 
be  sure  to  be  able  to  do  so." 

"He  will  do,  then." 

"  He,  in  fact,  was  more  with  my  uncle  of  late  years  than 
myself.     But  why — why  do  you  ask  these  questions  V 

"  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  watch  has  been  discovered," 
returned  the  solicitor,  in  his  peculiar  quick  manner,  "  and  that  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  police. " 

Sir  Walter  threw  himself  back  in  his  diair  much  afiected  by 
this  intelligeQce.  He  gulped  down  a  glass  of  wine,  and  this  seemed 
to  revive  him  somewhat. 

"  Perhaps,  then,  this  terrible  mystery  may  be  desred  up  yet," 
he  said. 

"  Depend  upon  it.  Sir  Walter,  it  will." 

"  You  really  think  so  V  ■ 

"I  do." 

"  I  trust  from  my  sonlit  may." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it, my  dear  sir — notadoubt<tfit ;  these  tbii^ 
always  are  cleared  up  sooner  or  later." 

"Where,  then,  is  the  watch  now?  Have  y6u  got  it  with  you!" 

Mr.  Squelch  blinked  his  eyes  and  snapped  his  teetb — almost  at 
though  be  had  got  the  watch  in  bis  mouth,  and  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  it. 

"  Not  I,  Sir  Walter,"  he  said.  "  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
authorities,  as  I  informed  you  just  now.  In&ct,  a  detective  officer, 
who  accompanied  me  hither,  and  whom  I  left  at  the  inn  in  U» 
village  BO  as  to  avoid  talk  and  annoyance  to  you,  has  it  in  his  p» 
session  for  the  purpose  of  identification. " 

' '  Have  you  mentioned  the  purport  of  your  visit  to  anybody 
down  bereV  demanded  Lee,  after  a  brief  reflection. 

"  Mentioned  it!  Oh  dear  no  ; — ^I  never  mention  anything  to 
anybody,  except  to  the  person  or  persons  therein  concerned." 

"  ^en  we  will  go  and  see  the  officer ; — or,  stay ;  I  do  not  sec 
why  be  may  not  as  well  come  here.  No  one  will  know  him,  and 
even  if  he  were  recognised,  what  would  it  signify  1  I  will  send  for 
him ;  meanwhile,  you  can  tell  me  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  how  it  was  the  watch,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  my  poor  uncle's, 
has  been  discovered  after  so  long  a  time." 

Mr.  Squelch  wrote  a  few  words  in  his  memoraodum.book,  ton 
out  the  pi^,  fdded  it,  and  addressed  it  "  Sergeant  Browne." 

Lee  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  who  responded  to  the 
summons  to  deliver  the  note  to  the  gentleman  to  trtiom  it  ww 
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addressed,  and  whom  he  would  find  at  the  "Blue  Boar"  inn — the 
chief  house  of  entertainment  for  men  and  beast  at  Waverney. 

"  You  are  perfectly  aware,  Sir  Walter,"  said  Mr.  Squelch,  as 
BOon  as  the  man  had  gone  from  the  room,  "  that  a  full  description 
of  the  watch,  so  far,  at  least,  as  particulars  were  to  be  obtained,  was 
placed  in  the  bauds  of  the  police.  That  description  was,  of  course, 
sent  all  over  the  kingdom ;  but,  despite  all  this,  the  advertiBements 
and  the  rewards,  as  well  as  4be  uuremitting  exertions  of  the  police, 
no  clue  of  any  importance  was  obtuned  until  last  Tuesday  evening, 
when  the  superintendent  at  Scotland-yard  received  a  telegram  from 
Liverpool,  which  induced  him  to  despatch  thither  the  officer  who 
had  originally  had  charge  of  the  case."  The  little  lawyer  coughed, 
blew  his  nose  in  a  huge  red  silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and  then  went 
on.  "It  appears  that  on  Tuesday  morning  a  woman  entered  a 
pawnbroker's  shop  in  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  ple(^ng  a  gold 
watch.  As  she  was  stylishly  dressed,  no  snspcion  was  at  first 
aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  shopman.  He  asked  what  sum  she 
wanted  upon  it,  and  she  requested  ten  pounds,  eutmng  into  some 
statement  that  the  money  was  required  immediately  for  a  particular 
object,  and  that  the  pledge  would  be  redeemed  in  about  a  week. 
SdU  Uie  young  man  entertained  no  suspicion,  though  he  afterwards 
recollected  that  the  woman  kept  her  veil  down  during  the  whole  of 
the  transaction.  The  nwney  was  advanced,  and  the  female 
departed,  entered  a  cab  which  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  was 
driven  away.  The  principal  of  the  establishment,  however, 
examined  the  watch,  and,  being  ^  good  judge,  instantly  discovered 
that  it  was  intrinsically  worth  at  least  five  times  the  amount  that 
had  been  demanded  for  it.  His  suspicions  were  aroused  that 
something  was  wrong ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  he  ascertained  that  the 
watch  corresponded  precisely  with  the  description  of  your  uncle's, 
with  which  he  bad  been  supplied  by  the  autiiorities." 

Perceiving  that  Mr.  Squelch  stopped  to  regain  his  breath,  Lee 
poured  himself  out  a  brimming  glass  of  wine,  which  he  swallowed 
at  a  gulp.  His  face  expressed  an  attentaveness  which  was  almost 
pain^l. 

"Proceed,  sir,"  said  he.  "The  pawnbroker,  of  course,  com- 
municated with  the  police?" 

"  Pre<nsely  so.  Sir  Walter.  The  first  thing  was,  of  course,  to 
make  certain  the  watch  was  really  identical  with  poor  Sir 
William's.  I  myself  bad  k^t  in  constant  communication  with 
Scotland-yard,  ami  this  morning  Sergeant  Browne  called  upon  me 
at  myt^ice,  with  the  information  I  have  just  disclosed." 

"  The  woman  who  pledged  the  watch  ? — have  they  succeeded  in 
tracing  hert"  demanded  Lee,  with  eagerness. 

JSi.  Squelch  refreshed  himself  with  a  pinch  of  Lish-rappee 
before  be  deigned  to  reply. 
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"  No  ;•— at  least,  I  believe  not,  at  pieeent,"  he  said.  "  ThtKf 
have  arrested  two  or  three  women  upon  suBpidoii ;  but  the  diopoua 
who  received  the  pledge  was  unable  to  identify  either  of  them,  and 
they  were  oonaequently  di^chai^ed.  TA«n,  indeed,  Sir  Walter,  Ubb 
the  difficulty." 

The  baronet  was  about  to  ask  some  other  question  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  footman  who  had  taken  the  note  to  Sergeant 
Browne  entered  the  room,  and  announced  that  that  gentleman  had 
turived. 

"  Desire  him  to  walk  in,"  said  the  young  man,  rising  from  his 
seat. 

The  next  instant  Sergeant  Browne  entered  the  room,  hat  in 
hand,  and  bowing  and  scraping  respectfully. 

Ur.  Squelch  formally  introduced  him  to  Sir  Walter,  who  inirited 
him  to  be  seated,  and  to  help  himself  to  some  wine,  with  both  of 
which  invitations  the  sergeant  complied, — the  former  with  defe- 
rential reluctance,  the  latter  with  darkling  eyes,  and  no  reluct- 
ance at  all. 

"  I  have  already  ezplaiaed  to  Sir  Walter  Lee  the  object  of  our 
visit  here,  sergeant,"  observed  Mr.  Squelch,  byway  c^  introdncticm. 
Tbe  seigeant  smacked  his  lips,  as  be  set  his  emptied  glass  upon 
the  table,  and  furtively  glanced  at  the  decanter,  like  Oliver  Twist — 
as  "though  he  wanted  more."  "Just  so,  sir,"  he  said,  respectfully. 
"  Exactly  so."  Whoeupon  he  produced  a  huge  gold  watch,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Walter  Lee.  "Are  yon  able,  sir," 
he  said,  ' '  to  identify  this  1" 

The  young  baronet's  hand  trembled. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  believe  this  was  indeed  the  one  which  my 
poor  UDcle  used  to  wear ;  but  stay  one  minute,  and  we  will  be 
assured."  He  rang  the  bell.  "  Ask  Giles  to  step  this  way,"  be 
said. 

Giles  entered  the  room. 

"  Giles,  I  want  your  opinion :  do  you  think  you  have  ever  seen 
this  watch  beicwel     Examine  it  carefully  before  you  reply." 

The  stout  butler  took  the  watch,  and  as  his  eye  fell  upon  it  JUr 

hand  trembled  almost  as  much  as  his  nbster's  had  trembled  before. 

"Seen  it.  Sir  Walter^"  he   almost  gasped.      "  Lord  blees  you, 

Sal  Walter,  yes — by  the  Lord  it  is — it  is  poor  Sir  William's — that  I 

can  swear!" 

Sir  Walter,  Mr.  Squelch,  and  the  ^tective  remuQed  closeted 
together  for  nearly  an  hour. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

A    MYSTERIOUS     WARMING. 


Thb  monuug  after  the  picnic  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  retom 
of  Qeorge  Wetherbj  and  his  friend,  the  lieutenant,  to  town.  The 
Bector  and  his  wife  bad  abnost  eatreated  the  two  young  men  to 
prolong  their  visit,  and  even  Orace,  in  a  quieter  and  more  demure 
fashion,  had  intimated  that  if  her  cousin  and  his  military  friend  had 
responded  to  those '  mitreaties,  she  would  not,  for  ber  part,  have 
been  particularly  sorry.  She  did  not,  of  course,  eay  this,  in 
plain  words.  Lieutenant  Dent,  bowflver,  declared  tiiat  he  had  pro- 
mised his  father  he  would  personally  pay  his  respects  to  him  at 
Coventry  on  the  very  next  day  ;  and  Wetfierby  also  protested,  and 
with  truth,  that  he  had  pledged  his  word  to  Dent,  to  accompany 
bim  thither.  So  that,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  always  regarded  a  promise 
given  as  a  thing  sacred  and  inviolable  before  all  things  else,  be  no 
longer  desired  the  two  gentlemen  to  remain,  but  cordially  approved 
of  their  morality  in  bo  strenuously  adhviog  to  their  words.  They 
were  not  to  leave  Wavemey  until  mid-day.  A  few  hours  therefore 
remained  to  them  befote  they  started.  On  the  previous  eTeoing  it 
was  settled  that  Sir  Walter  should  come  over  for  them  early,  and 
that  they  should  then  take  a  walk  across  country  togethw.  Their 
surprise  was  consequently  somewhat  great  that  be  did  not  make  his 
appearance  at  the  time  ^reed  upon. 

"  Dear  rae  !  Andrew,"  sud  Mrs.  Evelyn,  with  profound  serious- 
ness, "  I  wonder  Sir  Walter  doesn't  come  !  I  hope,  my  dear,  there 
was  nothing  wrong  about  that  message  which  called  him  away  last 
night !" 

"  Nothing  wrong  about  it,  my  deart"  replied  the  Bector,  good- 
uatuiedly.     "  In  what  way  '  wrong '  do  you  mean  V 

Mrs.  Evelyn  was  threading  her  needle.  She  shook  her  bead 
dubiously. 

"  Why,  Andrew,"  she  returned,  "  surely  it  couldn't  have  been 
a  trap  to  get  him  out  into  the  dark  to  murder  him,  like  poor  Sir 
William — or  at  least  to  rob  him,  poor  young  man !  These  thieves 
and  robbers  are  very  cunnii^,  my  dear ;  being  tricked  into  an 
ambush  seems  to  me  like  falling  in  love — it's  very  easy  to  get  in, 
and  not  so  easy  to  get  out. ' ' 

Her  husband  laughed,  and  pointed  out  the  improbability  of  Una 
theory  being  the  correct  one,  inasmuch  as  the  bearer  of  the  message 
to  Sir  Walter  was  Sir  Walter's  own  man. 

"  Dear  me  1  yes ;  bow  very  silly  I  am,  to  be  sure,  not  to  have 
thought  of  that  before  I ' '  cried  die,  a  new  light  of  comfort  breaking 
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over  her  luHoely  but  good-natured  face.  "  But  don't  you  thiiik,m; 
dear,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  you  just  to  step  over  to  the  Coutt, 
in  ease  anythii^  should  be  the  matter  ?  Forhaps  you  might  be  able 
to  assist  him,  you  know.     Poor  youth  i  he  has  do  friend  now." 

*'  I  don't  know,  my  dear;  perhaps  I  may  as  well.  But  thete 
are  Qeoi^e  and  his  friend ;  let  us  hear  what  th^  say  about  it." 

Ur.  Evelyn  went  therefore  into  the  garden,  where  Wetheiby 
and  the  lieutenant  w&m  admirii^  the  worthy  clergyman's  flowos, 
the  various  beauties  of  which  weie  being  pointed  out  to  them  by 
Grace. 

"  I  propose  that  toe  take  a  walk  over  there,"  said  Wetherby,  in 
reply  to  the  question.  "  If  Lee  is  unable  to  keep  hia  appointm«it 
with  us,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  If  he  w  able  to  keep  it,  m 
may  as  well  take  our  proposed  walk  in  that  direction  as  in  bd; 
other." 

"  Bravo !  spoken  with  the  logic  of  a  true  barrister  at  the  btT!" 
exdaimed  the  Rector,  slapping  bis  nephew  on  the  back,  gaily. 
Wetherby  replied  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  grimace. 
"  My  logic  is  good  enough,  I  dare  say,"  he  observed;  "but 
unfortunately,  the  only  '  bar '  at  which  I  have  occasion  to  use  it  is 
the  bar  of  a  certain  pub.  in  Shoe-lane,  which  I,  with  awoe  otber 
aspiiii^  but  unsuccessful  members  of  the  profession,  not  unfre- 
quently  patronise  at  noon,  and— ^uid — ^hem  I — at  night." 

They  t^reed,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  as  Wetherby  proposed; 
but  just  as  they  bad  come  to  the  determination,  the  sound  of  a 
hOTse's  hoo&  clattering  along  the  road  fell  upon  the  ear. 
"  This  may  be  Sir  Walter  now,"  the  Rector  said. 
"  Possibly,"  rqoined  Geoi^;  "yet,  if  be  is  coming  frar  a  wall 
with  us,  I  should  scarcely  conceive  he  would  make  fais  advent  upon 
horseback." 

The  new-comer,  whoever  he  mi^t  be,  at  this  instant  reined  up 
at  die  rectory-gate,  dismounted  fixnn  his  steed,  advanced  up  tht 
garden,  and  was  at  once  recc^ised,  not  as  Sir  Walter,  but  as  Sii 
Walter's  groom. 

He  touched  his  hat  to  the  Rector,  and  handed  him  a  letter. 
"From  Sir  Walter  Lee,"  be  said.     "There  is  no  answer,  sir, I 
believe." 

"  This,  I  Buppoee,  will  explain,"  the  Rector  observed. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Dent,  and  was  dated  tlie 
previous  night.     Lee  briefly  apologised  for  his  inability  te  keep  his 
appointment ;  that  he  had  just  received  news  of  important  businese 
which  called  him  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  town. 

'^  N'import,"  said  Wetherby,  philosophically.  "  For  my  psrt, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  X  don't  inind  confessing  I  would  quite  as  will- 
ingly spend  what  little  time  remains  where  we  ue,  as  in  tr«miHi$ 
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about,  a&d  faligning  oneself  with  horridly  romantic  lanes,  and  clam, 
bering  perpendicular  hills,  goodness  knows  where  all." 

So  the  three  gentlemen  remained  with  Grace  in  the  garden,  and 
made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  they  could. 

Dent  and  Wetherby  returned  to  the  City  by  the  noon  train. 
A  very  brief  sojourn  at  Ftg.tree.court  enabled  the  former  to 
transact  all  his  business  there,  and  to  make  what  arrangements 
were  needful  in  the  office  for  a  further  journey  into  the  counby, 
which  arrangements  chiefly  consisted  in  the  changing  the  card  upon 
the  door  from  "  Return  at  one  o'clock"  to  "Return  at  half-past 
three;"  settling  with  his  laundress,  procuring  a  change  of  linen, 
and  so  forth,  llie  two  gentlemen  luid  tea  together  before  they 
started,  to  fortify  them  against  the  fatigues  of  their  journey ;  and 
then  th^  repaired  to  the  North- Western  Railway  Terminus,  at 
Suston-square,  and  were  soon  speeding  away  towards  Coventry. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purport  of  this  book  to  record 
minutely  the  incidents  of  this  visit,  inasmuch  as  they  bear  in  no 
way  upon  the  history  of  Wavemey  Court.  The  only  circumstances 
with  which  it  would  be  well  to  acquaint  the  reader  are  these  :— 
Firstly,  that,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  George  Wetherby,  Dent 
never  alluded  to  the  little  scene  on  the  island  which  had  so  much 
affected  him,  and  so  strangely ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
showed  the  utmost  reluctance  to  allude  in  any  way  to  the  incidents 
of  that  ever- memorable  day;  and  that,  moreover,  whenever 
Wetherby  spoke  of  the  picnic,  his  friend  became]  gloomy  and 
taciturn,  as  though  there  was  something  which  disturbed  hia 
mind.  Secondly,  that  during  their  stay  with  iir.  Dent,  senior, 
who  was  a  kind-hearted  but  somewhat  old-fashioned  and  puritanical 
gentleman,  the  lieutenant  received  intimation  that  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  leave  England  in  a  week's  time,  as  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Malta — which  intimation  the  young  soldier,  greatly  to 
the  astonishment  of  Wetherby,  hailed  rather  with  satisfaction  than 
regret.  This  latter  fact  brought  Wetherby's  stay  to  a  somewhat 
earlier  termination  than  he  intended.  He  felt  that,  under  the  cir. 
cumstances,  however  strenuously  his  friend  might  protest  to  the 
contrary,  a  stranger  in  the  house  was  scarcely  to  be  desired. 

Lieutenant  Dent  havii^  to  report  himself  at  the  Horse  Guaids, 
Qeoi^e  returned  with  him  to  town.  Mr.  Wetherby  repaired  to  hia 
chambers  at  Fig- tree- court,  while  his  friend  attended  to  the  bud. 
ness  which  was  uppermost  in  bis  mind.  It  came  to  pass  that  the 
very  morning  before  Lieutenant  Dent  quitted  England  with  his 
regiment  Mr.  Wetherby  received  a  letter  from  Waverney,  which 
ran  as  follows  :— 

"  The  Rectory,  Wavemey, 

"  September  Ist,  1862. 
"Ht  DtiM  Gbobox, — It  was  always  my  cnstom,  whenever  I  was 
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about  t«  take  a  step  of  any  importanc*  to  myttsif  <^  to  my  fsmilj,  or 
wlienever  ta\j  pnrticiilar  etroks  of  ibrtune,  «ilJur  good  or  evil,  has 
happened  to  ue,  to  make  a  poiDt  of  eommimicatiiig,  at  an  earlj  oppor- 
tnni^,  with  mj  dear  relaUons  on  the  robject. 

"Ton,  my  dear  boy,  the  child  of  my  only  aiater,  are  tbo  only  ntar  re- 
lation I  have  lefl  now,  and  I  therefore  take  this  occasion  to  write  to  joa, 
and  t  am  smv  you  will  rejoice  with  me  at  anything  that  is  likely  to  be 
conducive  to  the  happinesa  of  your  couain  Grace.  You  will,  no  doubt, 
be  suiprieed  when  I  inform  you  that  Sir  Walter  Lee  haa  made  an  offer  of 
marriage  to  her ;  yet  such  has  been  indeed  the  caae.  You  will  readily 
auppose,  my  dear  George,  that  so  brilliant  a  chance  for  my  dear  child, 
which  is  certainly  much  more  than  I  ever  could  or  ever  did  expect  for  her, 
providing  her  both  with  wealth  and  position,  and  with  what  is  of  ftr  more 
importance,  a  good  husband,  to  love  her  and  take  care  of  her,  when  it  m^ 
pleaae  the  over-ruling  Providence  to  call  me  away, — you  will  readily  sup- 
poGe,  I  asy,  that  Buch  an  oSbr  has  filled  me  with  heartfelt  joy  and  thank- 
Julneea.  That  it  has  done  so,  I  very  ireely  confeas ;  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  Him  from  whom  all  good  things  come,  for  His  mercifal  can 
of  my  dear  child.  Yet  I  also  confees  to  yon,  Groorge,  that  this  p:^ 
poaal  hae  another  point  of  view  which  causes  me  some  uaeasinees  and 
pertnrbadon. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  am  well  aware  that  Sir  Walter  Lee  has— at 
least  at  one  time  of  his  life — borne  a  character  which  I  should  deeply  de- 
{dore  should  attoch  to  the  husband  of  Grace.  At  the  same  time,  I  know 
that  his  errors  have  been  those  of  a  young  man,  and  errore  from  which 
few  young  men  ore  wholly  exempt.  Besides,  if  these  errors  iu«  of  the 
paat — as  I  hope  and  trust  they  are — it  is  not  for  a  poor  erring  mortal  to  be 
too  severe  in  judging  the  sins  of  his  fellow-men. 

"  There  is  also  another  reason  which  causes  mo  some  uneasiness,  and 
which  I  allude  to  with  diffidence,  since  I  fear  it  springs  from  a  pride 
which  I  should  endeavour  to  vanquish ; — I  mean,  George,  that  I  am 
hannted  by  the  dread  that  they  who  do  not  know  my  character  and  feel> 
ingB  might  attribute  this  marriage  between  Grace  and  one  who  is,  socially, 
in  a  sphere  above  her,  to  intriguing,  or,  at  least,  to  worldly-mindedaess  on 
my  part,  and  even  on  the  part  of  poor  Grace  henclf.  I  have  pointed  oat 
this  to  Sir  Walter  Lee  himself;  but  be,  with  the  generosity  and  impetuosity 
(tf  a  young  man  in  love,  declares,  of  course,  that  the  obligations  are  on  the 
olktr  side ;  that  instead  of  him  raising  Grace  to  an  exalted  position,  it 
will  be  she  who  raises  him.  In  fact,  he  will  listen  to  no  objection  of  this 
kind,  and  appeals  only  too  oajdous  to  remove  any  others  I  may  cast  in 
the  way. 

"  I  have  endeavoured  to  conquer  this  feeling  of  pride,  for  I  do  not 
think  I  ought  to  suffer  any  vanity  to  interfere  with  my  daughter's  happi- 
ness, which  I  really  believe,  from  what  I  have  be  en  ableto  glean  from 
Grace  herself,  is  at  stoke ;  unce,  from  many  little  things  which  I  have 
quietly  observed,  I  do  eincerely  think  she  is  aa  much  attached  to  him  ashe 
to  her. 

"  I  bare  not  yet  given  Sir  Walter  my  answer,  having  reserved  to  my- 
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self  a  (lay  or  two  fin-  ooniidraatioD.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  withhold  my 
conaent,  bat  I  fihouJd  like,  my  dear  George,  to  have  your  opinion  of  this 
matter  before  I  thoroughly  make  up  my  mind. 

*'  I  remain,  my  dear  George, 

"  Toon  affectitmately, 

"  Akdbxw  Etblys." 

Wetherby  folded  ap  the  lett^,  when  he  had  read  it,  with  a 
gnn  Bioile. 

"So  ho  !"  he  muttered.  "  And  my  deax  innocent  old  uncle 
imagines  Mr.  George  Wetherby  '  will  be  very  much  surprised  to 
hear,*  &c.  He  doesn't  know  of  a  certfun  conTersation  which  the 
said  Mr.  G.  W.  and  his  Mend  happened  to  overhear  the  other  after, 
noon  between  the  lady  and  gentleman  in  question." 

Then  he  opened  the  letter  again,  and  read  it  over  once  more. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it  confirmed  in  |dain  black  and  white, 
tlKmgb,"  he  added,  as  he  pulled  out  from  a  drawer  balf-a^quire  of 
paper,  spread  the  same  upoD  bis  desk,  and  dipped  his  pen  prepara- 
tory to  writing.  "And  yet — hum!"  and  here  he  put  the  eoid  of 
bis  qnill  into  his  mouth,  biting  it  vehemently  ;  "by  Jove,  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  mystery  ov^hanging  this  Sir  Walter  Lee 
which  I  don't  quite  like.  I  wish  to  goodness  I  could  unravel  it  all  I 
What  the  deuce  do  all  Uiese  mysterions  conversations  betweea  Lee 
and  Bent  signify  ?  And  why  does  the  latter  seem  so  strangely 
afiected  by  some  secret  of  the  baronet's  which  he  possesses  avowedly, 
and  which  he  declares  to  be  of  such  importance  that  he  will  not 
reveal  it  1  Lee  certainly  seems  to  be  a  good  sort  of  a  young  fellow, 
and  firank  and  generous  beyond  question.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is 
nothing — nothing,  at  least,  which  should  cause  poor  Grace  to  refuse 
such  an  eligible  offer — a  baronet,  and  a  fairly  wealth;  one  withal  I 
£gad,  she'll  be  my  Lady  Lee,  and  certainly  have  a  much  better 
chance  than  I  had  in  store  for  her  poor  sister  Emma;  uuless, 
indeed,  a  certain  legal  gentleman  should  be  unexpectedly,  and  I 
am  bound  to  add,  undeservedly,  raised  to  the  woolsack,  or  obtain 
some  other  elevated  dignity  of  the  kind  ; — well,  well !  £^,  poor 
girl — ah  I  what  a  mysterious  &te  was  hen !  By  heaven,  if  it 
should  come  in  my  way  of  life  that  I  should  ever  fall  across  the 
villain  who  seduced  her,  and  to  know  that  he  had  seduced  her " 

Mr.  Wetherby  did  not  complete  the  sentence,  but  struck  his 
desk  violently  with  his  clenched  hand.  Perhaps  the  reason  George 
Wetherby  did  not  wind  up  his  threat  with  a  tremendous  vow  of 
vengeance  against  the  said  person  unknown  was  an  inward  con- 
viction, prompted  by  his  practical  good  sense,  that  tows  of  ven- 
geance, though  sometimes  made  in  real  life,  are  rarely  kept,  except 
in  the  pages  of  a  novel.     Perh^  also  the  well-established  fact  that 
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it  is  difficult  to  do  two  things  at  the  same  time,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  abrupt  "pull  np"  also;  since  bj  the 
time  he  had  arrived  at  the  woids  where  he  broke  ofiF,  he  was 
rapidly  scribbling  upon  the  note-paper  before  him,  and  bad  likely 
enough  almost  forgotten  what  was  in  his  thoughts  a  moment  before. 
The  letter  he  was  writing  ran  simply  as  follows : — 

"  Fig-tree-court,  E.G., 

«  2nd  September,  1862. 
"  Mt  dxar  Unclb, — I  have  just  received  jonr  letter,  and  am  heartily 
glad  at  the  bright  destiny  which  appears  to  belong  to  my  little  '  coi.' 
Groce.  You  aak  my  opinion.  I  don't  think  there  can  be  two  opinions  on 
tlie  subject.  I  congratulate  you  very  sincerely,  and  I  congratulate  Grace; 
let  me  add,  also,  I  congratulate  Sir  WtUter  Lee, — indeed,  I  do  not  know 
whether  he's  not  the  most  lucky  of  the  lot  of  you. 

"  I  hope  yon  will  write  me,  and  let  me  know  how  things  go  on ;  and  I 
hope,  also,  that  Miss  Grace  (I  beg  her  pardon,  I  mean  my  Lady  Lee)  will 
not  forget  her  plebeian  relatives  at  her  wedding-feast.  Meanwhi^  with 
love  to  her  and  aunt, 

"  Believe  me  afiectionately  yours, 

"  Gaosot  WKTHBKBr." 

Having  finished  this  letter,  sealed  it,  and  stack  a  post^e-stamp 
upon  it — the  wrong  side  upwards — Mr,  Wetherby  went  off  to  keep 
an  appointment  with  the  lieutenant,  posting  the  letter  on  his  way. 
Lieutenant  Dent  had  just  come  from  the  agents,  and  had  been 
busy  all  the  morning  making  arrangements  for  his  departure  from 
England,  which  was  to  take  place  two  days  hence. 

Wetherby  took  occasion  to  show  his  friend  the  letter  he,  had 
received  that  morning  from  the  Rector,  and  ventured  to  make  stxne 
laughing  remark  about  the  conversatioD  they  had  overheard  on  the 
island.  Dent  read  the  letter  in  silence,  and  with  compressed  lips. 
He^retumed  it  to  Wetherby,  when  he  had  got  to  the  end,  with  a 
somewhat  stem  expression  of  couDtenaace,  that  puzzled  the  latter 
not  a  little,  though  he  whistled  some  operatic  air,  and  pretended  not 
to  observe  it. 

"  She  is  a  nice  girl — a  charming  girl,  and  I  hope  she  may  be 
happy,"  the  young  soldier  said  calmly,  but  in  a  voice  which 
Wetherby  thought  was  scarcely  firm  and  steady.  And  that  was  all 
he  said. 

George  turned  away  and  stamped  impatiently  upon  the  ground. 

"Deuce  take  me  if  i  can  make  it  out !"  he  muttered  savagely. 
"What  on  earth  can  this  love-making  and  marrying  of  Lee  and 
Grace  signify  to  Dent]  The  fellow  must  be  in  love  with  the  giH 
himself,  I  suppose.  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  try  conclasions  with 
t^e  fellow  on  the  point.     I  say.  Dent,"  he  added,  aloud. 

"Well,"  returned  the  young  BoldW,  curtly,  "what  is  it  V 
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"  Do  you  know  what  I'm  inclined  to  think  t" 

"How  should  I  i    Some  folly,  I'll  be  bound." 

"Much  obliged,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  compliment,  I  am  sure; 
well,  I'm  inclined  to  think  you  are  smitten  with  Grace  yourself, 
and  are  jealous  of  Lee's  good  luck;  that's  just  what  1  think." 

Dent  smiled  grimly. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think,  Wetherby?"  he  said. 

"No;  what? — ^maylaski" 

"That  if  you  do  really  think  what  you  say  you  do " 

"  Well,  I  do,  upon  my  honour,  old  boy." 

"Then  you're  a  great  fool  for  your  pains,  that's  all." 

Not  in  the  slightest  degree  ruffled  by  the  words  or  the  curt 
maimer  in  which  they  were  spoken,  Wetherby  placed  his  hand  upon 
bis  heart,  and  bowed  with  mock  gravity. 

"You  flatter  me,  my  dear  sir,"  he  said.  "  Your  complimentary 
speedies  are  perfectly  oTerpowering.  Anything  else  in  a  small  way, 
if  you  please  1" 

The  chafed  and  &etful  expression  on  Dent's  countenance  cleared 
ofF,  and  gave  place  to  a  smile.  It  was  impossible  to  withstand  the 
good.Qatured  raillery  and  bonhomie  of  George  Wetherby. 

"Forgive me,  George,"  said  Dent,  holding  out  his  band.  "I 
\»g  pardon,  old  fellow,  for  my  roughness ;  you  must  bear  with  me, 
if  you  can." 

"  Psha !"  retorted  Wetherby,  shakii^  the  said  hand  cordially. 
"  Why,  Dent,  it  is  you  who  are  the  fool,  if  you  suppose  I  care  a 
dump  what  you  say  to  me.  By  Jove,  no  ;  George  Wetherby  is  too 
profound  a  philosopher,  as  I  beg  to  remind  you,  to  care  for  that." 

On  the  day  appointed  Deot,  with  the  rest  of  the  officers  of 
the  gallant  99th,  left  the  shores  of  England,  our  young  barrister 
accompanying  him  to  Southampton,  where  the  regiment  had  to 
embark.  A  few  days  after  Dent  had  sailed  from  the  whito  cliflfe  of 
Albion,  a  letter,  addressed  to  "  George  Wetherby,  Esq.,  Fig<tree. 
court.  Temple,  London,"  was  delivered  by  the  post,  and  placed  in 
Ur.  Wetberby's  hands  by  his  deaf  housekeeper. 

"  Who  the  deuce  can  this  be  from  I  I  waa  hoping  to  hear  from 
Dent  before  this.  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  read  this  disappointing 
missive,"  said  that  gentleman,  ^ancing  at  the  letter  as  be  lingered 
lazily  over  his  solitary  breakfast. 

He  opened  the  said  letter  and  began  to  peruse  it  carelessly 
enough.  The  first  words  caused  him  to  open  his  eyes  rather  wider 
than  usual.  As  he  went  on,  bo  great  was  his  excitement  that  he 
nearly  capsized  the  tea-tray,  and  the  whole  of  its  contents. 

' '  What  in  the  name  of  the  powers  of  darkness  have  we  here  V 
he  ejaculated.  And  he  turned  to  the  envelope  and  searched  eagerly 
for  the  poaUmark.  "  Posted  in  London,  too !  Upon  my  word, 
21— J  u 
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Mr.  Wetherby,  my  veiy  dear  sir,  this  in  aboat  the  most  puzzling  of 
all  the  very  puzzling  tbinge  which  have  happened  to  your  dis- 
tinguished self  during  the  last  eventful  six  months.  Let  us  have 
another  peep  at  this  myBterious  document,  I  suppoee  I  must  call  it, 
for  it  isn't  exactly  a  letter;  perhaps  an  extra  perusal  may  illumiiiate 
the  profound  obscurity  in  which  it  is  involved." 

Whereupon  the  spe^er,  irhoBe  face  vrore  a  half-amused  half 
astonished  expression,  read  the  "  document  "  aloud,  which  vas  as 
follows : — 

"  If  you  would  tave  your  oousin  from  mitery  and  akatM,  Ut  her 
not  marry  Sir  Walter  Lee.  Or  if  em  anonymmu  writer's  wamiiy 
exhortaiion  it  not  to  much  to  be  regarded,  at  least  aieerlain,  heftn  an 
irrelriemtble  step  ia  takm,  lome  parliculare  of  the  hietory  qf  £tr 
WaUer'slife." 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CHIEFLY      EFIBTOLATOBY. 

"  "What  shall  I  do  with  it  \"  the  young  lawyer  exclaimed,  as  i» 
sat  down  to  his  desk  with  an  expression  oi  mingled  bewildermeDt, 
apprehension,  and  comicality  upon  his  ia,ce.  "Who  the  deuce 
does  it  come  from  ? — that  is  the  question  which  mystifies  me  most 
of  anything." 

He  mentally  ran  over  the  names  of  anybody  and  everybody 
that  he  thought  it  at  all  possible  could  have  been  the  authco:  keA 
sender  of  the  admonition  he  had  received.  First  of  all,  he  asked 
himself  could  any  of  the  Wavemey  swains,  who  were  enamonnd  of 
the  Sector's  daughter,  have  taken  this  treacherous  method  of 
avenging  their  j^ousy  upon  Qrace  and  their  successful  rival! 
This  was  very  possible,  albat  improbable,  inasmudi  as  Mr. 
Wetherby  bad  neveor  heard  that  Grace  had  any  admirers  at 
Wavemey — such  admirers,  at  least,  as  would  feel  ihemselv* 
entitled  to  take  revenge. 

"  That  I  don't  know  any  of  these  rustic  swains  to  be  admireiE 
of  little  coz.  amounts,  however,  to  notiiing  at  all,"  Qeoige  solilo- 
quised ;  "  for  if  she  had  any  sudi  rural  sweethearts,  I  &noy  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  I  should  be  let  into  the  secret. ' ' 

So  he  concluded  that  this  h3rpothetical  solution  of  ^e  mysteiy 
might  remain  until  a  better  could  be  found.  Next  he  asked  him- 
self whether  it  might  not  have  emanated  &om  some  jealous  or 
envious  young  Wavemey  lady,  who  had,  perhaps,  been  disaf^xontw 
in  not  getting  Sir  Walter  for  herself!  This  theory  was,  howevw. 
scanely  likely,  since  the  epistie  was  evidently  written  by  a  mascu- 
line hand.  Besides,  what  lady  could  have  been  likely  to  have 
written  such  a  document  to  him  f  Then  arose  the  question — a  qa^ 
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tiou,  indeed,  which  had  somehow  heen  obtniding  Iteelf  throagh  the 
thin  Bor&ce  (if  I  ma;  so  metaphorically  express  myself)  of  all  other 
qneetionB — could  this  aoonymoas  letter  have  come  from  Lieutenant 
Dent  f  There  were  many  reasons  to  think  this  supposition  at  leaat 
probable,  ae  the  reader  is  already  aware.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  this  was  written 
Dent  must  actually  have  arrived  at  Malta,  or  certainly  that  he 
must  have  been  yery  far  towards  being  then  on  the  hi^  sea.  But 
if  it  had  been  sent  by  him  would  it  not  bear  a  foreign  poetmark  i 
whereas  this  was  posted  in  London,  in  the  western-central  district, 
on  Septonber  Slst.  Besides,  why  should  Dent  have  sent  such  a 
lett«  as  this,  when  a  few  plain,  strai^tforward  words,  if  he  had 
wished  to  have  prevented  the  mairiage  <^  Grace  and  Lee,  mi^it 
have  acoomplished  his  purpose ;  that  is,  at  least,  sui^Msiiig  this 
ominous  communication  to  have  really  any  significance  and  truth  } 
XTpon  the  whole,  therefn'e,  this  latter  hypoAens  appeared  to  Kr. 
Wetheiby  the  most  improbable  of  any  he  had  yet  coDceived. 
Having  thus  spent  a  good  hour  of  a  bright,  sunshiny  momii^  ia 
bootlees  speculatioua,  Ujr.  Wetberby  again  asked  himself  the  ques- 
tion— "  What  the  deuce  am  I  to  do  wi^  it !"  Whether  any  in. 
ward  light  had  dawned  upon  his  inteUigence  from  this  last  time  of 
asking,  or  whether,  not  being  aide  to  obtain  such  a  light,  Mr. 
Wetberl^  adopted  the  very  natural  alternative  of  doing  without  it, 
he  settled  himself  to  bis  deek,  and  p^pared  himself  pen,  paper, 
and  ink.  "  I  will  send  the  thing  to  hhn  whom  moet  it  doth  con- 
cern, at  all  events,"  he  said,  "  and  then  he  can  decide  for  himself 
what  he  will  do  with  it. ' '  And  then  he  scribbled  a  short  letter  to 
his  uncle,  in  the  dashing  scrawl  which  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
"handwriting." 

"  Fig-tree-court,  Temple, 

"  September  22nd,  1862. 
"DxAltSn,— I  send  yonendoeed  an  anonymous  epistle  of  asomewlurt 
strange  and,  to  me,  inexplicable  character,  which.  I  received  1^  this  mom- 
ing'a  post.  I  have  been  cadgeUing  my  brains  for  the  last  ham  is  falile 
endeavooni  to  ascertun  the  lum  and  object  of  the  writer  (whoever  he  may 
be),  but  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  If  you  want  mj  c^nion,  it 
itt  this ;  that  if  tbe  writer  really  did  know  anything  so  prejudicial  in  Sig 
Walter's  character  as  to  render  hia  marriage  with  Graoe  undeeiraUe,  be 
would  probably  aay  so  boldly,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  iignre  him  hj 
cowardly  and  obscure  attadce.  I  oon£eee  it  appears  to  me  to  be  most 
likely  the  emanation  of  some  private  ^titefiilnee^  or  something  of  the 
kind.  I  thought,  however,  I  should  not  be  doing  my  du^  to  keep  it  from 
yod,  and  have  sent  it,  therefore,  to  you,  to  do  with  it  what  you  please. 
For  my  part,  I  know  of  few  porallelB  to  it — the  anonymous  warning  of  the 
gunpowder  [dot  to  hoA  Monteagie  being,  of  course^  exceptional.  Perhaps 
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jour  B^acit/  and  local  knowledge  may  enable  70U,  like  King  James,  to 
discover  the  mine  which  is  about  fo  explode  at  jour  feet. 

"Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it — that  is,  if  you  deem  it  worth 
thinking  about  at  all ;  and  believe  me, 

"  Tour  affectionate  nephew, 

"  Georqb." 

By  the  next  morning's  post,  Mr,  Wetlierby  received  the  fdlow- 
ing,  from  the  Rector,  in  reply  : — 

"  Rectory,  Wavemey, 

"September  23rd,  1862. 
"  Mr  oxix  George, — I  have  just  received  your  kind  lettw,  with  co- 
doBure,  for  which  I  thank  you  most  sincerely.  The  latt«r  I  deem  per- 
fectly worthless,  and  have  already  put  it  in  the  fire,  leet  it  should  do  him 
to  anybody.  I  agree  with  your  opinion  of  it  entirely.  I  should  certain^ 
never  allow  an  anonymoua  accusation  against  any  man  to  bslsnce  is 
my  opinion  even  the  weight  of  a  feather,  much  lees  woidd  I  do  so  agunS 
the  man  whom  my  dear  child  has  chosen  for  her  husband.  With  «ad 
utter  contempt  do  I  treat  this  attempt  at  moral  ataaitUalioH,  that  I  twH 
not  shown  the  cowardly  paper  even  to  my  wife,  or  to  Sir  Walter  Lee  him- 
self. As  I  have  already  informed  you  how  I  have  disposed  of  it,  yon  will 
admit  there  is  little  likelihood  of  my  doing  so  in  time  to  come.  No,  mj 
dear  George,  I  shall  not  even  vitnlion  it  to  a  soul,  and  I  am  sure  I  m^ 
rely  upon  your  keeping  ulence  also.  It  is  known  only  to  you  and  me, 
—let  it  remain  so. 

"  Tour  affectionate  uncle, 

"  Akdbew  Etbltn," 

After  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  be  heard  nothing  more  bom  his 
uncle  for  some  months.  But  about  three  weeks  after  he  had  paiW 
from  Lieutenant  Dent  be  received  a  long  and  very  kind  epistle  ftoo 
that  gentleman.  Dent  began  by  aauouncing  his  safe  arrival  at  hia 
destination,  and  gave  a  brief  but  laughable  description  of  the  voyage 
to  Malta;  also  of  the  society,  &c.,  of  that  place  ;  detailing  eveiy 
scrap  of  news  which  he  thought  might  prove  interesting  to  hia 
friettd.  He  then  proceeded  to  aak  him  how  he — Mr.  "Wetherby— 
had  been  getting  on  iu  the  world  during  the  past  three  weeks,  ami 
inquired  f^ter  the  health  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  his  wife,  and  daugbttfi 
desiring  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  them,  and  requesting  Wetherl^ 
to  write  to  him  at  an  early  time. 

All  this  contributed  to  toake  Qeorge  congratulate  himself  tbat 
he  did  not  mention  the  lieutenant's  name  to  bis  uncle  in  connection 
with  the  mysterious  warning  he  had  received. 

"For,"  argued  he,  "if  Dent  had  sent  that  letter,  it  is  very 
unlikely  he  would  have  written  te  me  again  so  sooh ;  at  all  eveDts, 
this  jwovea  he  is  at  Malta,  and  tbat  he  has  been  there  some  time ; 
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whereas  the  other  misBive  was,  beyond  all  queGtion,  posted  in 
London." 

Nevertheless,  if  I  were  to  say  that  Qeoige  Wetherby  never  fel . 
rather  uneasy  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  were  not  mistaken  afti.- 
all,  I  should  not  represent  the  fact.  Sometimes — very  often,  indeed 
— his  Tecollection  would  revert  to  that  strange  conversation,  a 
portion  only  of  which  he  had  overheard,  between  Dent  and  Sir 
Walter  Lee,  in  the  parlour  of  the  Rectory  at  Wavemey — a  conver- 
sation which  he  was  well  assured  was  the  cause  of  the  lieutenant 
declining  to  finish  the  story  about  his  rencontre  with  Lee  and  the 
beautiful  unknown  in  R^nt-street.  Then  again,  and  above  all, 
^as  the  extraordinary  emotion  which  Dent  had  displayed  upon  over, 
hearing  Sir  Walter's  offer  of  marriage  to  Grace.  How  was  all  this 
to  be  accounted  for!  A  thousand  times  he  asked  himself  this 
question,  and  a  thousand  times  did  he  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  a 
plausible  reply. 

"  Time  will  reveal  all  these  deuced  mysteries,  I  suppose,"  he 
muttered  to  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  "  and  I  must  e'en 
wait  patiently.  And  yet — and  yet,  my  God ! — if  anything  were  to 
betide  poor  Grace,  I  think  it  would  be  the  death  of  her  poor  father ; 
and  I — reprobate  as  I  am — should  feel  it !  I  think  I  should  feel 
it  httle  less  than  the  blow  which  robbed  him  of  his  other  child,  anil 
me  perhaps  of  a  wife  I  could  have  loved." 

About  a  month  after  he  received  his  letter  from  Lieutenant 
Dent,  one  morning,  as  he  was  glancing  over  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  his  eye  alighted  upon  a  paragraph  which  at  once 
rivetted  his  attention.  The  paragraph  was  brief,  and  ran  as 
follows : — 

**  Oar  readers  will  remember  that  a  few  months  since  a  gentleman — 
Sir  Walter  Williflm  Lee,  Bart.,  of  Wavemey  Court,  Wavemey,  in  the 
conntr  of  Kent,  was  barbaroaaly  murdered  in  his  own  gTOnuds.  His 
watch,  purse,  and  other  articles  of  value  were  stolen  from  his  person ;  bat 
though  the  sbot  which  killed  him  wos  Iteard  by  many  persons  in  the 
vicinity,  the  murderer  or  murderers  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been 
apprehended.  A  full  account  of  this  awful  tragedy  was  given  in  our 
columns  at  the  time, 

"  But  though  the  biding  of  the  sleath  hounds  of  justice  have  not  been 
heard,  they  have  been  silently  but  surely  fbllowing  the  trail.  A  short  time 
ago  it  transpired  that  a  woman  had  entered  a  pawnbroker's  establishment 
in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool,  and  that  slie  succeeded  in  obtaining  ttie  sum 
of  jlO  upon  a  gold  watch  which  has  since  proved  to  have  I>een  that 
wrested  from  the  person  of  the  murdered  gentleman.  Unfortunately,  this 
important  discovery  was  not  made  until  the  woman  had  succeeded  in  - 
effecting  her  departure. 

"  Several  suspected  females  of  bad  cliaracter  have  been  arrested  on 
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suspicion  and  examined  hj  the  magistrates,  bnt  throo^  iiia  imtnli^  of  Ibe 
shopnmn  to  identiiy  them,  the  charge  has  hitherto  &iled  to  be  brougfat 
home  to  them.  But  thongh  no  salJs&ctor;  circnmBtanoe  has  jret  tnn^red, 
ire  maj  reet  assured  ths  Ifnx-efed  officers  of  juadce  have  not  yet  lost  Ibe 
clue,  and  that  the  wondioos  sagaa^  of  our  shaip-witted  datectire^  though 
baffled  for  a  moment,  is  not  diverted  frtMn  the  trail. 

"  We  await  the  result  with  the  intensest  interest.  It  is  some  conaoU- 
tion  to  know  thai  the  aword  of  the  aven^ng  angel  is  drawn '  from  its 
scabbard  never  more  to  be  sheathed  un^  the  sbedder  of  blood  has  b«D 
airmgned  before  tlie  tribunals  of  his  countiy,  and  boa  paid  the  dreadiul 
penalty  mete  to  his  feaiful  crime." 

"  And  so,"  muttered  Qeoige,  who  perused  the  grandiloquent 
para^apb  with  interest,  "  and  so  this  mysterious  murder  hss 
cropped  up  again,  has  it !  Well,  egad !  I  suppose  this  will  be 
cleared  up  somo  day  or  other,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  un- 
fathomable things  connected  with  the  same  illustrious  &mily." 

After  this  George  Wetherby  heard  nothing  more  of  the  murder, 
of  Lieutenant  Dent,  of  Sir  Walter  Lee,  or  even  of  his  unde  and  the 
family  ; — in  short,  nothing  of  anybody  or  anything  in  any  way 
connected  with  this  story,  &>r  a  period  of  several  months.  He  ran 
down  to  Wavemey  for  a  day  or  two  at  Christmas  time,  and  received 
as  cordial  a  welcome  as  be  expected.  He  then  heard  that  the  mar- 
riage of  Qrace  and  her  betrothed  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  the 
summer  of  the  ensuing  year.  But  of  this  I  will  speak  in  the  next 
chaptor. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  SHEPHERD  LITE  IN 
BUENOS  AYRES 

In  the  year  186 — ,  I,  Tritli  one  or  two  o£  my  compamoos,  made  up 
our  minds  to  seek  tliat  fortune  in  another  land  vhich  we  saw 
little  prospect  of  gaining  here.  A  lestlees  and  adventurous  spirit 
had  gained  complete  posseaaioa  of  us  all,  and  tlie  ji^-trot  existeace 
which  we  alone  had  to  look  forward  to  waa  deemed  by  us  lame  and 
nnisteresting  in  ihe  extreme.  After  much  consideration  from  some 
<^  us,  and  complete  loap-hazacd  firom  others,  Buenos  Ayres  was 
chosen  as  our  Eldorado ;  and  in  this  shcart  sketch  I  purpose  giving 
an  account  of  my  experiences  while  there. 

We  left  Livetpool  in  the  good  ship  "  Ocean  Queen,"  on  the  Ist 
of  June,  and,  after  a  voyage  almost  completely  void  of  interest,  we 
anived  safely  in  Buenos  Ayres  early  in  July,  full  of  hope  in  the 
bri^t  future  we  believed  in  store  for  us,  and  heartily  tired  of  the 
long  monotonous  voyage,  salt  provisions,  scarcity  of  water,  and  all 
the  ills  that  existence  on  shipboard  necessitates.  Iimnediately  oa 
landing  at  the  Mole,  my  hand  was  warmly  clasped  by  an  old  scho<J 
companion,  who  had  been  advised  by  me  some  months  befoie  of  my 
probable  arrival  in  the  country,  uid  who,  by  good  luck,  was  in 
town  at  the  time  on  business.  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see  bis 
smiling  and  well-known  &cq,  and  to  feel  the  grip  of  a  hand  I  knew 
was  a  friend's.  What  questions  be  asked,  to  be  sure  1  and  how  they 
rolled  out  one  after  another,  till  I  thought  he  would  never  cease 
asking  1  and  then  what  delight  he  showed  when  I  told  him  the  old 
folks  were  well,  and  that  all  his  old  companions  begged  to  be  remem- 
bered by  him,  and  that  they  all  wished  him  luck  and  suooess  in  lile ! 
indeed,  he  seemedas  glad  to  see  me  as  I  was  to  see  him,  and  so,  gossip- 
ing pleasantly  about  all  our  mutual  friends  and  old  schoolfellows, 
we  w^ked  arm-in-arm  through  the  city,  till  we  came  to  Mrs. 
Knox's  boarding-house,  where  we  purposed  staying  for  the  night,  till 
I  should  leave  for  the  "  camp" — I  may  as  well  explain  here  that 
the  "camp"  means  anywhere  out  of  tiie  city — and  as  the  means 
whereby  my  fortune  was  to  be  made  lay  in  this  "  camp,"  I  was 
anxious  to  get  to  it  as  soon  as  I  could. 

My  friend,  Robert  McNeak  (Bob  I  always  called  him,  as  we 
both  came  from  ScoUand),  had  been  in  the  city  for  several  days, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  on  the  morrow  for  his  little  "Fu^ta," 
ninety  miles  away,  where  his  flocks  were  then  iu  the  unthrifty 
hands  of  a  stranger;  and  this  state  of  matters  was  making  him  most 
anxious,  I  soon  perceived.  He  had  only  two  horses  with  him, 
which  he  required  for  the  journey  home,  and  besides,  I  could  not 
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ride  a  mile  then  without  feeling  the  worse  for  it ;  ao  I  made  ap  my 
mind  to  join  him  at  bis  "  diggings,"  as  he  called  hie  little  place,  l^ 
the  first  conveyance!  could  get.  Next  morning  my  &iend  left, and 
I  started  with  the  r^ular  ' '  Dilig^ncia,"  which  was  to  take  me  to 
the  little  town  of  ChtiscomuB,  after  which  I  was  to  find  my  way  as 
best  I  could  to  my  friend's  hut.  I  then  parted  with  all  my  ship, 
fellows,  and,  in  all  probability,  we  will  never  again  meet. 

Oh,  what  a  mad  drive  was  that  I  now  commenced !  For  two 
whole  days,  and  cold  and  wintry  days  they  were,  did  we  gallop 
through  that  desolate  country.  In  many  places  the  "  camp"  was 
flooded  with  water,  but  through  it  all  we  dashed.  Wildly,  and 
like  a  phantom  coach,  through  mud  and  water,  rushed  tlue  half- 
tamed  and  excited  horses,  recklesely  driven  by  the  almost  as  on. 
tamed  "  peons."  It  seemed  a  strange,  weird  day's  journey  to  md, 
and  should  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  tlie  "  oldest  inhabitant,"  never  will 
I  foiget  these  two  days.  Sometimes  the  road  was  fearfully  bad, 
and  we  had  as  many  as  twenty  horses  pulling  us  on  during  one 
stage,  but  withal  we  got  on  but  slowly,  and  I  soon  felt,  without 
any  doubt,  Ihat  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  tryii^  to  get 
something  to  eat,  as  I  had  then  fasted  for  six  or  seven  hours,  ux) 
the  fresh  and  keen  air  had  made  the  said  something  the  most 
desirable  thing  I  knew  of  at  the  moment.  But  how  was  I  to  get 
it?  I  could  speak  no  Spanish,  the  "Fanadero"  could  speak  no 
JSnglish,  so  that  I  saw  at  once  there  was  a  slight  difficulty  in  the 
matter ;  but  no  one  knows  his  inherent  powers  till  he  is  placed  in 
circumstances  to  bring  them  into  play.  By  signs  and  wonders  I 
did  it  all.  By  signs  I  got  bread,  though  I  must  confess  I  tried  the 
French  word  for  it,  which  turned  out  to  have  almost  the  same 
sound  as  the  Spanish  word  "  pan,"  but  everything  else  I  wanted  I 
got  by  signs,  and  rare  fun  the  natives  had  at  "le  poire  Inglec." 
But  perhaps  the  most  amusing  incident  of  the  journey  happened 
towanls  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  when  wa  reached  the  tmly 
river  which  we  passed  on  our  joomey,  where  we  were  told  to  get 
out  of  the  "  Diligenda,"  but  for  what  reason  I,  at  least,  was  quit* 
at  a  loss  to  discover.  One  of  the  peons  held  out  his  foot,  all  the 
while  making  some  most  violent  and  eccentric  gesticulations,  when, 
after  some  ludicrous  guesses,  which  seemed  to  delight  the  peons  ami 
my  fellow  passengers,  I  found  out  he  wished  me  to  make  a  ladder  (^ 
his  foot,  and  mount  behind  him,  after  which  he  was  to  swim  bis 
horse  across  tbe  river.  What  a  predicament  I  was  in  then,  for  as  I 
had  very  little  spare  cash,  I  was  obliged  to  be  carefiil  in  the  disposal 
of  my  luggt^,  and  bad  only  taken  one  bag  with  me  of  the  r^;ula- 
Uon  weight ;  but  I  managed  to  carry  all  I  wanted  on  my  peisou, 
for  before  leaving  I  had  put  on  two  pairs  of  trousers,  two  waist> 
coats,  two  coats,  and  a  top  coat.    In  these  cloUies  there  weie 
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t-weuty-fiye  pockets,  each  filled  with  Bomething  or  other.  I  had  my 
rerolTer,  and  four  or  fire  poands  of  ehot,  stockings,  shirts,  a  pair  <^ 
boots,  books,  and  some  dozens  of  sautUer  articles ;  in  fact,  I  was 
loaded  almost  to  the  ground,  and  was  nearly  frozen  to  death 
besides,  and  stiff  with  sitting  so  long  in  one  position,  and  I  could 
not  ride  ;  but,  in  epite  of  all,  I  managed  to  scramble  up  somehow, 
and  reached  the  other  side  in  safety,  affording  a  butt  for  the  most 
unkind  laughter  and  jokes  of  the  passengers  and  peons,  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  which  I  was  happily  ignorant. 

At  laat  I  arrived  safely  in  Chascomus,  and  again  my  difficultiea 
began,  but  luckily  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Scotch  parson 
of  thedistrict  (Chascomus  "parlldo  "is  quite  a  Scotch  colony),  who, 
save  one  other  man,  was  the  only  person  who  could  speak  English 
in  die  little  town.  I  found  out  where, he  lived,  and  presented  my 
letter,  in  which  my  own  parson  at  home  had  recommeoded  me  to  his 
pastoral  care,  and  had  asked  him  earnestly  to  look  after  my  spiritual 
welfare,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  got  to  this  part  of  ^e  con- 
tents or  not,  but  almost  the  first  question  he  asked  was,  "What 
spirits  will  you  take  I"  which  joke  pleased  me  very  much,  and  the 
spirits  too ;  as,  after  the  long  and  cold  journey,  I  felt  none  the 
worse  for  a  good  stiff  "tot;"  after  doing  justice  to  which,  and 
thanking  the  rev.  gentleman  for  his  kindness,  I  went  to  tiie  English 
store  to  see  how  I  could  best  find  my  way  to  my  friend's  hut.  By 
good  luck  I  found  two  men  there  who  were  going,  with  a  cart  full 
of  purchases  they  had  been  making,  to  witiiin  a  few  miles  of  my 
friend's  house,  arid  I  gladly  accepted  their  invitation  to  accompany 
them  home  for  that  night ; :  hut  they  &ankly  told  me  that  I  would 
require  to  wait  some  time  yet  before  they  started,  as,  not  being  in 
the  village  every  day,  they  were  determined  to  get  jolly  before  they 
left,  and  in  consequence  of  which  sage  resolution  it  was  nearly  sun- 
set when  we  started.  This  again,  though  but  a  short  ride,  was 
about  as  rough  a  one  as  the  otiier  I  had  just  completed,  but  they 
both  gave  me  rare  sport  all  the  way  borne.  I  soon  found  that  each 
man  had  given  his  favourite  horse  tor  the  occasion,  and  I  was  asked 
every  minute  almost  which  was  doing  their  work  best,  and  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  pleasing  both,  or  even  one  of  them,  so  that  I  had 
to  exert  all  my  wits  to  keep  peace  betwixt  the  two  on  the  one  band, 
and  betwixt  myself  and  each  of  them  separately  on  the  other. 
And  what  lies,  too,  they  invented  for  my  special  benefit ;  and  I 
did  believe  some  of  them  a  httle,  though  for  the  most  part  they 

were  easily  enough  seen  through.     Robert  S ,  the  one  I  had 

spoken  to  first,  insiBt«d  I  should  go  home  with  him  that  night, 
and  he  would  see  me  all  right  at  my  friend's  next  morning,  only 
he  had  a  black  woman  who  kept  house  for  him,  and  she  was  a 
tearer.     He  assured  me  I  was  on  no  account  to  cross  her  in  any 
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way,  aitd  I  wtts  always  to  take  a  cue  for  my  behaTioar  from  bim.  I 
promised  anything  he  asked,  and  it  'was  with  a  feelipg  of  atrong 
curioflity  that  I  got  out  of  the  cart  at  our  journey's  end'.  After 
Allowing  him  into  his  hut,  a  most  agreeable  disappointment 
awaited  me ;  a  blooming  oountty- woman  met  us  at  the  door,  bid 
me  welcome  with  the  greatest  good-humour  azxl  heartiness,  and 
three  or  four  rosy  little  children  danced  round  their  "  dady,"  dc 
mauding  "doulce  "  in  a  way  that  showed  they  were  sure  d 
getting  it ;  and  the  strange  man,  aa  they  called  me,  whose  pockets 
also  were  plenished  with  the  same  dainties,  was  soon  on  the  beat 
possible  terms  with  the  merry  little  creatures.  I  was  soon  seated 
at  a  hearty  supper,  and  after  a  good  stiff  glass  of  gin  I  was  shown 
to  bed,  where  I  comfortably  spent  my  first  night  in  a  South  Ameri- 
can shepherd's  hut,  dreaming  pleasant  dreams  of  the  great  snccees 
I  was  to  have  in  this  my  adopted  country.  By  six  o'clock  I  got  up, 
and  assisted  to  make  a  good  fire  for  break&st,  which  I  knew  was 
the  duty  of  whoever  was  first  awake,  after  which  I  sucked  my  first 
cup  of ' '  mate, ' '  and  although  I  afterwards  got  to  be  very  fond  of  it, 
my  first  opinion  was  that  it  was  nasty  in  the  extreme.  The  fire,  too 
was  a  source  of  both  wonder  and  amusement  to  me.  In  that  country 
there  are  neither  trees  nor  coal,  and  all  food  is  cooked  at  a  fire  made 
either  of  cow  or  sheep  manure,  and  I  soon  saw  that  a  better  fire 
could  scarcely  be  got,  as  it  gives  out  great  heat,  is  easily  lighted, 
and  produces  little  ash.  After  breakfast  I  got  on  horseback,  a  la- 
bour of  some  difficulty  with  me,  and  went  to  have  a  look  at  my 
friend's  " camp ;"  and  as  a  description  of  his  "camp  "  will  apply 
to  all  the  country  for  one  hundred  miles  around  the  city  of  Bbbdos 
Ayres,  I  will  give  it  here. 

The  *'  camp  "  is  almost  completely  flat,  and  is  covered  with  a 
thick,  coarse  grass,  and  with  weeds  of  every  kind ;  no  tree  is  seen,  save, 
perhaps,  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  one  huge  tailow  tiee, 
which  looks  lonely  and  out  of  place  in  such  a  landscape ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  water,  save  here  and  there  a  little  muddy  pool, 
which  serves  Uie  sheep  to  drink  from.  The  wide  prairie  stretches 
as  &ir  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  every  side ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  scene  except  here  and  there  a  few  horses 
orcattle  lazily  browsing  on  the  scanty  herbage,  or  nibbling  the  teudts 
grass  at  the  roots  of  tfiose  gigantic  thistles  which  stand  so  weirdly, 
boldly  relieved  against  the  horizon.  The  sky  above  is  a  deep  bine, 
almost  always  cloudless  and  serene,  and  the  warm  sun  above,  and 
complete  freedom  from  rain  for  months  together,  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  delicious  climates  in  the  world,  Flocks  of  emus  rush 
swiftly  past ;  wild  cattle,  too,  at  intervals  come  into  view  and  dis- 
appear again  as  if  into  space,  and  flocks  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules 
velieve  the  otherwise  insupportable  sameness  of  the  landscape.    All 
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kinds  of  game  are  plentiful.  Deer,  emus,  wild  turkeys,  duoka; 
avans,  and  pigeons  are  easily  shot  Foxes  near  Chascomua,  and 
wild  dogs  a  little  farther  out,  and  furtiier  still  pumas  and  jaguan, 
make  it  a  paradise  for  the  sportsman,  while  the  great  endurance  of 
the  horses  makes  hunting  easy  and  pleasant.  Avenge  horaes  will 
gallop  in  one  day  seventy  miles,  and  a  very  good  horse  has  often 
been  known  to  do  his  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  the  twenty-foux 
hours.  They  are  all  grass-fed,  never  sheltered  from  even  the 
roughest  weatiifflT,  and  after  their  day's  work  is  over,  turned  adrift 
into  the  "  camp, "  into  the  frost  or  pouring  rain,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  with  all  this  rough  treatment  they  are  the  hatdiest  little 
Animftld  J  believe  in  this  world.  The  other  side  ol  the  picture  must 
also  be  looked  to,  for  this  climate  has  its  drawback,  as  everything 
else  has  under  the  snn.  To  b^n,  the  mosquitoes  trouble  some 
people  to  a  most  paiafiil  extent,  and  the  abominable  "bicho 
Colorado  "  is  worse  still.  The  latter  animal  is  almost  microscopic, 
and  gets  under  the  skin,  breeds  there,  and  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
annoyance  and  disgust.  People  are  covered  with  these  terrible 
pests  sometimes  for  months,  and  such  remedies  as  the  natives  use, 
viz.,  boiling  tatton,  gin,  a  strong  salt  and  water,  scarcely  ever  have 
any  beneficial  effect.  Tarantulas,  too,  are  tolerably  common,  and 
you  meet  anakes  occasionally,  though  accidents  from  them  are  few  ; 
enormous  spiders  and  armies  of  anta,  red  and  black,  are  disagreeable 
enough  always ;  and  the  greatest  pest  of  all,  perhaps,  though  not 
dangerous,  like  the  others,  is  the  jdague  of  flies.  In  the  summer 
time,  especiaJIy,  life  is  almost  a  burden,  owing  to  these  creatures, 
and,  on  account  of  them,  butcher  meat  will  keep  for  scarcely  two 
days,  so  that  the  dogs  come  in  for  the  greater  part  of  every  animal 
kiUed  for  food. 

But  to  resnme.  Durii^  th6  course  of  the  day  I  arrived  at  my 
friend's  hut,  which,  like  almost  all  others  in  Uiat  country,  was 
made  of  mud,  and  thatched  with  the  long  grass  which  grows 
in  the  more  swampy  parts  (^  the  "  camp."  I  found  him  all 
alone,  and  he  actually  seemed  to  enjoy  this  strange  existence.  He 
lived  alone,  he  watched  his  flocks  alone,  he  cooked  his  own  food, 
after  first  killing  his  sheep  for  that  purpose ;  he  was  his  own 
washerwoman,  and  sometimes  for  weeks  tc^ther  he  never  ex. 
changed  a  word  with  anyone,  and  perhaps  during  that  time  did  not 
see  an  intelligent  being,  even  at  a  distance.  This  account  some, 
what  damped  my  ardour,  I  own,  and  the  glorious  existence  I 
thought  in  store  for  me  somehow  or  other  seemed  more  and  more 
shadowy  and  unsubstantial ;  but,  notwithstanding  all,  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing  heartily,  now  that  I  was  in 
the  Country,  and  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  life  fate  had  in 
store  for  me.     Next  day  I  had  a  call  from  my  friend  of  the  day  be- 
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ion,  vbo  h&d  evidentl;  beeo  prepossessed  by  my  appearance  on  tlie 
previous  day,  for  he  seemed  anxious  to  secure  my  services.  I  en- 
gaged -with  bim  at  the  munificent  salary  of  £2  per  month,  and 
rations  and  trashing,  ai>d  for  which  sum  I  was  to  act  as  his  peon, 
and  make  myself  geoeraUy  useful.  I  was  to  take  charge  of  his 
flock  of  some  2000  sheep,  and  assist  him  with  bis  "point"  of 
cattle,  about  250  in  number ;  and  his  horses  too— about  25 — were 
to  be  my  charge, — all  of  which  occupations  seemed  strange  enough  to 
me,  who  had  scarcely  ever  lifted  anything  heavier  than  the  pen  or 
pencil,  and  who  wan  more  at  home  with  Egures  than  with  the 
diseases  of  sheep  or  cattle.  During  the  iirst  four  months  I  really 
enjoyed  that  wild,  rough  existence  ;  and  although  the  life  was  some- 
what monotonous,  still  there  was  a  strange  charm  about  it  too. 
Whose  blood  would  not  leap  in  his  veins  when  dashing  fciadly  over 
mile  after  mile  of  prairie,  hallooing  wildly,  and  crackii^  the  long 
stock-whip,  driving  before  him,  at  headlong  speed,  bis  half-tamed 
charge,  his  dogs  barking,  the  cattle  bellowing,  and  hia  own  trusty 
horse  as  keen  as  himself  after  the  chase  1  It  was  altogether  a  new 
sensation  for  me,  and  I  thought  at  the  time  I  should  never  get 
tired  of  such  a  glorious  existence.  The  calmer  life  of  the  shepbwl, 
too,  was  not  without  its  charms.  At  earliest  sunrise  I  drove  my 
flocks  out  of  the  "  coral,"  and  let  tbem  wander  over  the  "  camp," 
following  them  at  a  distance  till  they  bad  settled,  and  to  assure 
myself  that  there  was  no  other  flock  witliin  dangerous  distance  of  my 
own.  And  then  what  pleasant  conversations  I  sometimes  bad  with 
the  neighbouring  shepherds,  when  the  flocks  did  come  in  contact ;  and 
after  driving  th^  a  score  or  so  of  yards  apart,  we  dismounted,  and 
lying  at  full  length  on  the  soft  grass,  lazily  talked  over  old  home 
stories,  and  discoursed  with  one  another  about  our  plans  for  future 
wealth;  tin,  perhaps,  in  an  hour's  time,  the  flocks  would  slowly 
move  home.  We  then  bid  each  other  "  good-bye,"  mounted,  and 
away,  for  other  work  was  to  be  done.  I  had  to  plough,  barrow, 
ditch,  fence,  and,  in  fact,  to  do  anything  and  everything  my  em- 
ployer put  me  to.  Of  course  I  was  not  well  up  to  it  all  at  first; 
but  after  a  month  or  so  I  got  ezceedii^ly  handy  at  all  necessary 
work,  and  really  liked  it.  But  when  a  storm  came,  what  a  change 
came  o'er  the  scene  !  The  "  camp  "  became  filled  and  saturated 
with  water,  while  heaven's  floodgates  seemed  open.  Kain  poured 
in  buckel2-full,  and  the  peon's  life  was  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
Tbe  sheep,  during  these  storms,  which  fortunately  never  last  long, 
get  distracted,  and  rush  off  in  all  directions,  objecting  to  be  driven 
save  by  tbe  wind,  and  rush  into  «very  fatal  position,  regardless  of 
consequences  to  themselves  and  keepers.  And  during  these  storms 
bow  difficult  it  was  to  catch  the  horses,  too  i  for  the  horses  in 
that  country  are  never  confined  in  stables,  as  here ;  they  wander 
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under  the  care  of  a  mare,  who  is  trained  for  the  purpose,  at  their 
own  will,  all  through  your  "  camp  " — and  in  your  neighbour's,  too, 
for  that  matter,  as  no  one  there  is  the  least  particular  about  the 
exact  boundaries  of  their  poaaeasions.  At  night,  then,  my  horse 
was  tied  to  a  post  in  front  of  the  house  till  morning,  when  I  mounted 
him  to  search  for  the  rest  of  the  horses.  Aftw,  perhaps,  half  an 
hour  or  bo,  I  usually  found  ^em,  then  drove  them  all  into  an 
enclosure  erected  for  the  nurpoee,  and  caught  the  one  I  -wanted  for 
the  day,  after  Bometimes  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  I  was  amused 
sometimeB  to  see  my  master  catching  his  horses.  I  always  found 
him  udng  some  Spanish  words,  which  he  scarcely  ever  tried  till  all 
else  failed,  and  of  which  I  at  first  could  understand  nothing  of  their 
meaning;  but  I  afterwards  found  out  that  he  was  swearing  at 
them  Tery*forcibly  indeed,  hut  in  an  affectionate  and  coaxing  tone 
of  voice ;  and  the  horses  almost  always  stood  and  allowed  them, 
selves  to  be  caught  after  being  so  treated.  I  could  not  find  out  the 
reason  for  this  for  a  long  time,  but  my  opinion  now  is  that  they  had 
been  used  to  these  words  when  they  were  the  property  of  the 
natives  who  had  tamed  them.  Horses  are  wonderfully  cheap  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  I  bought  a  beautiful  black  one,  not  four  years  old, 
and  sound  in  every  respect,  for  about  fifty  shillings,  and  that  sum 
was  ntore  than  ,its  value,  I  am  told,  as  the  native  irom  whom  I 
bought:  it  of  course  took  advanti^e  of  a  greenhorn  such  as  I  was  at 
the  time.  Bveo  the  beggars  in  that  country  travel  &om  house  to 
bouse  on  horsebaclL ;  and  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  perhaps  two  or 
three  children  on  one  horse  dash  up  to  the  door  and  ask  "  came," 
which  they  were  almost  sure  to  get ;  for  butcher-meat  is  of  scarcely 
any  value  in  the  "  camp,"  and  anyone  will  get  half  a  sheep  for  the 
askini;,  as,  owing  to  the  climate,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  it  &esh  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  natives  eat  scarcely  anything  but  beef.  I  remember  calling 
with  my  master  on  a  newly-married  couple  of  native  friends  of  his, 
and  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  his  door  we  were  politely  asked  to 
enter,  and  as  he  was  just  cooking  dinner  we  were  asked  to  partake. 
The  dinner,  which  consisted  of  half  a  sheep,  was  to  be  cooked  aa  an 
*'a8fido,"  which  is  done  as  follows: — A  long  iron  spit — the 
*'  aaad6v  " — is  run  through  the  flesh,  and  the  point  stuck  into  the 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  but,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  i^. 
Fire  is  then  built  under  it,  and  the  grease  which  drops  into  it  keeps 
the  fire  bright  and  strong  till  the  "  as&do"  is  cooked  ;  after  which 
each  guest  pulls  out  his  own  knife  &om  his  long  riding-boot,  or 
from  his  bel^  and  cute  off  slice  after  slice,  using  bis  fingers  for  lack 
of  aomething  better,  as  a  native  never  presents  you  with  either  a 
knife  or  fork  ;  the  latter  instrum«it  he  has  never  seen  save  in  some 
Englishman's  house,  and  he  can  never  get  recondled  to  its  ose. 
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After  dinnflT  -we  sit  and  suck  "  mate  "  for  an  hour  or  eo,  and  goa^ 
about  things  in  general. 

About  the  end  of  November  I  left  voj  place  and  at  once  got 
another,  some  fcoty-fiTe  miles  nearer  ihe  coast  than  Chascomu, 
and  with  an  old  Scotdi  friend  of  a  lir.  Plough,  vho,  with  his  wife  and 
son,  had  emigrated  from  Scotland  some  three  yeaiB  before  I  joined 
them.  They  were  old  people  tlien,  who  had  been  unfortunate  in 
business,  and  had,  even  at  their  age,  coiameaced  the  world  again, 
and  were  determined  either  to  make  a  competencrr  and  return  hoBie, 
at  die  in  this  far-off  counby,  where,  at  any  rate,  tliey  would  be  com- 
fortable, and  where  they  would  enjoy  a  delidous  climate  for  neaiiy 
the  whole  year,  and  where  their  son,  at  least,  would  have  a  good 
chance  of  becoming  a  rich  man.  Linked  willi  these  good  pe(^e  fv 
some  four  months,  I  assisted  at  tJieir  shearing,  worked  in  Unir 
garden,  and  tended  their  flock,  and  experienced  from  them  tlie 
greatest  kindness.  The  climate  now  became  very  hot,  and  the 
thermometer  showed  90  deg.  in  the  shade  on  New  Year's-day.  All 
tbe  delicious  &uits  were  now  ripe.  Melons  and  water-mdouB 
tempted  the  thirsty  throat;  peaches,  figs,  and  grapes,  were  vhat 
we  for  the  most  part  lived  upon,  and  the  daily  "  Biesta  "  became 
now  at  once  a  luxury  and  a  necessity.  We  had  then  little  work  to 
do,  and  less  inclination  to  do  even  that  little,  and  for  the  ten  fint 
months  of  the  year  I  passed  a  lazy  animal  existence,  feeling  the  beat 
fiir  too  oppressive  to  do  work  in,  and  feeling  the  loss  of  books  and 
intellectual  intercourse  to  be  an  almost  unbearable  evil.  Kr.  and 
Mrs.  Plough,  however,  were  perfectly  happy  and  contented.  Their 
house  was  one  of  the  tidiest  I  ever  saw  in  the  country,  and  tiie  oU 
people  took  a  great  pride  in  keeping  it  dean  and  bright.  The 
smooth  mud  float  was  watered  and  swept  twice  a  day ;  the  mud  walk 
were  whitened  by  a  clay  which  they  collected  for  the  purpose ;  the 
chairs  and  tables  shone  like  looking-glasses,  and  the  old  folks  them- 
selves were  so  jolly  and  so  happy  that  it  was  a  treat  to  see  them. 
As  an  idea  of  how  they  worked  together  the  following  story  will 
give  an  illustration. 

One  stormy  night  the  old  man,  during  the  absence  of  his  son, 
was  "rounding"  the  sheep,  and  trying  to  get  them  into  the. 
"  coral "  at  all  hazards,  as  he  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
any  longer  keeping  t^em  together  otherwise.  But  in  vain  be  tried 
to  induce  the  frightened  ftnimalB  to  enter,  till  at  last  a  strango' 
came  on  the  scene,  and  t<^ther  they  mantled  to  get  them  in.  "Bit 
night  was  dark,  and  a  long  cloak  completely  covered  the  stnuogCf 
so  the  old  gentleman  could  not  find,  out  who  had  given  bim  sndi 
timely  help,  ' '  Whoever  you  be, ' '  said  he, ' '  your  Idndness  deewvee 
a  'tot;'  BO  come  into  the  house,  man,  and  take  a  taste."  Tbs 
stranger  complied,  but  sud  nothing  till  they   got   iiome,   wlm 
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ilmming  off  the  cloak,  his  own  wife  was  diBcorflred  to  his  astoaiBhed 
eyes,  and  this  story  is  now  a  standing  joke  with  tjie  neighbours. 

It  was  amuEong,  too,  to  see  them  on  a  wet  night  in  the  summer 
lambing  season,  with  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  lambs  in  the  "  cook. 
hooBe"  at  once,  feeding  t^e  little  helpless  creatures  with  tea  or 
coffee,  so  that  they  might  be  kept  alive  till  morning,  or  till  the 
weather  moderated.  They  were  so  anxious  to  get  on,  too,  that 
neither  of  them  spared  any  work  whatever,  necessary  or  unnecessary, 
that  they  thought  would  give  them  the  competency  they  strove  for 
even  a  day  aooaei,  so  that  they  might  the  more  quickly  get  back  to 
Scotland,  and  to  their  old  friends  again. 

The  society  in  the  "  camp  "  was,  as  a  rule,  rough  in  the 
extreme.  Sudi  men  as  "Tom  the  devil,"  "Fiat-footed  Jack," 
and  many  more  kindred  worthies  were  the  men  the  fumers  were 
often  forced  to  employ,  because  better  men  were  not  to  be  had,  and 
property  was  by  no  means  secure.  Horse,  cattie,  and  sheep-stealing 
was  rather  common  than  otherwise ;  and  we  had  all  to  keep  a  very 
sharp  look-out,  and  to  have  our  weather-eyes  open  continually. 
Policemen  were  unknown  in  the  "  camp."  I  have  known  people 
who  saw  them  once  or  twice,  but  for  myself  I  never  saw  one  all  the 
time  I  was  in  the  country.  I  saw,  too,  that  fortunes  were  not  so 
easLLy  made  as  people  at  borne  imagined,  and  that  one  or  two  bad 
years  would  sweep  away  the  gauoings  of  many  years  ;  and  that  even, 
should  I  be  successful,  perhajra,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  I 
should  be  unfitted  then  for  civUised  enjoyments.  I  found  that  I 
conld  not  give  up  for  ever  the  society  of  coi^;enial  minds,  and  I 
comld  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  buried  for  life  on  this  almost 
unknown  land.  Just  as  I  was  debating  with  myself  whether  to 
stay  or  to  emigrate  to  some  more  congenial  country,  I  received  word 
from  home  which  necessitated  my  presence  there,  and  I  left  the 
"camp"  towards  the  end  of  M!archforBuenosAyres,whereIremained 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  next  month,  and  I  saw  all  the  grand  and 
inaposing  spectacles  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Churches  during  holy 
week.  The  city  is  handsome,  built  in  regular  squares,  and  many  of 
the  bouses  &ced  with  white  marble,  and  they  have  all  a  gay  and 
brilliant  appearance.  The  "  plazas,"  too,  ornamented  with  statues 
and  trees,  give  a  rich  and  ornamental  effect  to  the  city  ;  and  the 
clear,  deep,  blue  sky  above,  the  bright,  semi-tropical  sun  overhead, 
and  the  broad  river  skirting  the  city,  studded  with  ships  from  every 
land,  make  up  a  coup  d'ail  exceedingly  beautiful.  I  was  obliged, 
while  waiting  on  a  ship,  to  pass  some  time  in  the  city,  and  while  ' 
there  I  enjoyed  the  bospitAlity  of  an  old  townsman,  whose  kindness 
I  shall  never  forget,  and  upon  whom  I  had  ik>  claim  whatever. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  I  left  for  Liverpool,  and  had  a  most 
delicious  voyage  home.      We  called  in  at  Monte  Video,  Bio  de 
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Janeiro,  Bahia,  Haeeo,  Pernambuco,  and  St.  Vincent,  suling 
Ihrough  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  ;  and  I  managed  to  get  nearly 
Aree  days  on  fibore  at  Lisbon.  We  reached  Liverpocd,  after  a 
forty.3iz  dayB'  voyage,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  I  think,  it  is 
possible  to  take,  after  which  I  left  for  Scotland ;  and  now,  while 
working  at  my  old  routine  labours,  I  look  back  on  my  trip  to 
Buenos  Ayres  almost  as  if  it  were  but  a  vivid  dream. 


DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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In  Two  Parts.— Part  II. 

Ur.  Bavbn  had  now  been  our  inmate  for  three  moBtlui,  and  engaged 
to  Fanny  for  six  weeks.  Mr,  Qreen  had  not  been  to  Hose  Cottage 
since  that  last  event,  being  engaged  in  the  coimtiy,  but  he  was 
daily  expected.  On  an  occasion  when  I  paid  my  monthly  instal. 
ment  to  good  old  Mn.  Qreen,  it  accidentally  tnuiepiied  that  she 
was  very  short  of  ready  money.  She  received  my  little  contribution 
to  her  menage  most  gratefully,  owning  that,  beyond  the  £5  paid 
«n  the  Bedfords'  account,  Mr.  Raven  had  never  troubled  himself 
about  money  matters,  or  even  refunded  occasional  shillings  he  had 
borrowed  of  "dear  mother,"  when  he  had  no  change  abonthim. 
Such  a  proceeding  was  so  cosbrary  to  the  business  view  with  whi^ 
I  bad  been  taught  to  look  on  pecuniary  transactions,  that  it  some, 
what  lowered  Mr.  Raven  in  my  estimation,  the  more  so  as  I  knew 
be  was  perfectly  aware  of  Mrs.  Green's  straightened  circumstances. 
It  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  unpardonable  want  of  thought  I 
strongly  advised  Mrs.  Qreen  to  speak  openly  to  him,  and  tell  him 
that  her  tradespeople's  bills  required  settling,  and  ask  him  to 
give  her  the  amount  due  to  her.  But  the  old  lady  could  not  make 
up  her  mind  to  this  step,  nor  risk  afEronting  him,  under  the  circum. 
stances  of  his  engagement  with  her  grand-daughter.  If  there 
should  be  any  hitch,  she  should  never  forgive  herself. 

"  Stunuel  would  soon  come,  and  then,  prahaps,  some  time  would 
be  fixed  for  the  marriage.  But,"  added  Mrs.  Qreen,  "  I  can't  for 
the  life  of  me  think  when  his  new  work  will  come  out ;  for  he  does 
not  write  at  night — I  am  sure  he  has  not  burnt  out  one  candle 
during  the  week.  I  suppose  love  turns  the  brains  of  young  and  old, 
authors  and  all  alike."  Fanny's  dress  was  not  of  the  newest 
bahion  or  quality.  The  poor  child  felt  her  shabby  appearance. 
True,  on  her  engagement,  her  aunt  had  consented  to  procure  her 
two  new  dresses,  but  they  were  .simple  inexpensive  muslins,  wbidi, 
by  constant  wear,  soon  lost  their  new  appearance,  and  she  felt  she  did 
not  dress  as  well  as  she  wished.  She  was  so  candid  by  nature  that  she 
concealed  nothing  &om  her  lover,  and  she  impEirted  to  himher  regret 
at  not  being  better  attired.  He  replied  that  it  was  her  mind  and  not 
her  outward  appearance  that  had  attracted  him.  Still,  he  could  un- 
derstand that  it  added  somewhat  to  a  woman's  self.respect  to  be  well 
dressed,  and  that  b^iare  he  introduced  her  to  his  family  he  certainly 
should  take  care  she  was  suitAbly  provided  with  clothes.  "  Atpreeent, 
21—/  X 
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dear  Fanny,"  he  continued,  "you  knov  I  have  my  reasons  for 
keeping  you  to  myself,  though  I  can  quite  ima^ne  Uiat  yon  will 
create  no  little  aensation  vhea  you  are  [resented  as  Chulea 
Baven's  bride  elect."  Fanny  seemed  to  tUink  the  sooner  ttiat 
event  came  off  the  hetter. 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  Mr.  Raven  went  out  before  break. 
&st,  and  did  not  return  until  late  in  the  evening.  He  brought  with 
himalarge  parcel,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  opened,  ud 
drew  forth  a  apleadid  flounced  silk  dress,  with  the  skirt  ready  made,  & 
black  velvet  cloak,  and  six  pairs  of  kid  gloves.  These  he  presentslti) 
Fanny,  telhng  her  she  would  also  receive  a  new  bonnet  in  a  few  dafs, 
as  he  had  asked  his  sister  to  order  one  at  her  milliner's.  Never  wai 
a  girl  more  enchanted  with^her  presents,  she  was  childish  with  de- 
light. The  dress  was  soon  completed,  and  then  came  the  question, 
when  should  she  first  wear  her  new  attire  ?  Mr.  Raven  promised 
to  take  her  to  a  promenade  concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  fol- 
lowing  Saturday,  provided  the  bonnet  arrived  in  time.  Fanny  mt 
up  early,  all  excitement.  They  must  start  at  ten  o'clock  at  latest, 
to  catch  the  train,  and  they  watched  eagerly  until  that  time,  but 
no  bonnet  arrived.  The  poor  girl  almost  cried ;  Mr.  Raven  seemed 
provoked,  and  said,  "Never  mind,  let  her  put  on  her  old  one,  thej 
could  get  one  en  route;  but  he  could  not  bear  she  ehould  be  dis- 
appointed," and  they  started.  About  an  hour  latw,  a  millioer's 
box  arrived  with  the  bonnet,  addressed  "  Miss  Qreen,  Rose  Cottage, 
Bayswater."  What  was  to  be  done?  The  bill  accompanied  it;  the 
boy  had  orders  not  to  leave  the  bonnet  without  receiving  the  mon^. 
Mrs.  Qreen  had  not  the  change,  £1  2s.  6d,  It  was  an  Oxford- 
street  milliner,  three  miles  off.  She  asked  me  to  kindly  lend  tlw 
money.  I  did  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Bedford's  loan  cro^ 
my  mind.  I  had  never  been  repaid  that.  Should  I  get  this  again !  Sd 
the  boy  left  the  bonnet,  which  was  a  pretty  white  silk,  with  pink  tosm 

It  was  late  at  night,  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  young 
couple  came  home.  Mrs.  Green  was  getting  very  fidgety.  Fanny 
entered  flushed  and  excited ;  Mr.  Raven  as  cool  and  quiet  as 
possible.  "  Whatever  can  have  made  you  so  late,  Charles," 
aaked  Mrs.  Green,  somewhat  sharply,  ",I  really  thought  yoa 
would  have  been  back  hours  ago.  It  is  hardly  the  thing  for  so 
young  a  girl  as  Fanny  to  be  without  a  ehaperone  of  an  evening- 
Was  the  Palace  crowded  V  "  I  fear,  by  your  tone,"  replied  the 
gentleman,  "that  I  am  in  disgrace.  The  fact  is,  we  have  not  been 
at  all  to  Sydenham.  We  lost  our  train,  and  knew  we  must  mm  the 
concert.  The  next  was  a  Brighton  one,  so  Fanny  and  myself  toA 
it  into  our  beads  to  have  a  peep  of  the  sea ;  and  we  have  been  t'> 
Brighton  and  back  and  enjoyed  the  evening  there." 

To  Brighton  ]     We  all  looked  aghast  1     BaM«  ir^itoo  late  t» 
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disease  the  subject  that  night.  Faoay  vas  dreadfallj  tired,  and 
went  off  to  bed  vith  her  aunt.  The  next  day  she  gave  us  an  ac> 
count  of  ^e  expedition.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Baren  bad  been 
met  by  a  friend  on  the  platform,  who  had  tapped  him  femiliarly  on 
the  shoulder,  and  presented  him  with  a  printed  paper,  asking  him 
where  he  was  now  living.  She  added  that  Charin  had  seemed  very 
much  vexed,  and  told  her  it  was  one  of  those  disagreeable  fellows 
who  would  always  claim  acquaintance  with  bim,  however  much  he 
tried  to  shake  bim  off.  Moreover,  he  was  sure  if  they  went  to 
Sydenham  they  should  he  pestered  with  him  all  day.  Then  he  saw 
another  friend  on  the  platform,  a  real  friend ;  and  it  was  such  fun 
to  see  bow  they  got  tid  of  the  gentlemaQ — a  kind  of  freemascmry, 
she  looked  on  it  all — ioi  Charles  no  sooner  gave  a  peculiar  kind  of 
low  whisUe  than  this  last  gentleman  came  up  and  began  talking 
to  the  first  one.  Charles,  she  supposed,  went  to  get  the  tickets,  for 
she  missed  him  just  as  the  Kighton  tnun  came  up.  The  nice  gen- 
tleman  put  her  into  a  carrit^e,  and  sud  Charles  would  be  with  her 
directly.  Sut  before  he  had  time  to  get  in,  the  irtdn  went  off,  and 
she  was  in  such  a  fright  until  it  stopped  at  the  next  station,  when 
we  can  fancy  her  delight  to  see  the  door  open  and  Charles  get  in. 
He  said  it  was  nearly  up  with  him,  and  though  he  was  left 
behind,  he  had  run  along  the  platform  and  pressed  in  with  the 
guard,  who  knew  him  well.  So  now  they  should  have  a  pleasant 
day  together.  At  Brighton,  Mr.  Raven  had  met  several  friends 
uul  some  cousins.  One,  a  very  nice  lady,  was  splendidly  dressed. 
"Was  it  not  fortunate,  aunt,  I  had  on  my  new  silk  dress?" 
They  had  dined  with  this  lady  and  her  husband  and  two  brothers  at  a 
beauUful  house ;  and  after  enjoying  themselves  by  tbe  sea,  had  taken 
the  ten  p.ni.  train  back.  We  asked  her  the  name  of  the  lady,  but 
she  said  she  did  not  know  it.  Then  we  showed  her  the  new  bonnet, 
with  which  she  was  delighted.  She  certainly  looked  very  pretty  in  it. 
It  was  an  awkward  thing  to  ask  Mr.  Raven  for  the  money,  but 
I  told  him  I  had  paid  for  it.  He  said,  "  Oh,  there  must  be  some 
mistake.  Miss  Linley;  I  hope  really  you  have  not  done  so,  for 
I  ptud  in  advance  for  it.  What  a  set  of  rogues  there  are  in  the 
world !  I^ow  that  will  just  cost  me  a  journey  to  Oxford-street 
to  receive  back  your  money.  Another  time,  pray  do  not  trouble 
yourself  to  listen  to  such  impositions.  It  is  most  annoying  !" 
I  bad  never  seen  Mr.  Raven  look  so  pilt  out  before,  and  as  ha 
seemed  to  blame  me,  I  did  not  like  to  press  him  for  the  money; 
but  I  thought  be  might  as  well  have  paid  me,  and  receive  the 
amount  himself  afterwards,  and  fully  determined  it  should  be  the 
last  time  I  would  be  bo  free  with  my  cash. 

By  the  evening  Mr.  Raven  seemed  to  have  got  ovs  the  annoy- 
ance and  recovered  his  temper.     He  apologised  for  not  having  had 
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time  to  go  to  Oxfoid-etreet  about  the  bill ;  be  should,  however, 
take  the  earUest  opportuaitj  of  doii^  so.  Wliile  he  was  leading 
the  newspaper  to  himself  that  evening,  soraetbiag  or  other  tickled 
his  fiuicy  so  that  he  laughed  aloud.  Fanny  was  very  curious  and 
anxious  to  know  what  amused  him.  He  said  he  was  entertained 
by  an  extraordinary  case  of  shoplifting.  The  account  was  most 
amusing.  A  lady  contriYed  to  secrete  a  quantity  of  articles  while 
she  was  being  waited  on,  and  though  the  shopman  missed  them,  be 
could  not  detect  how  they  disappeared,  yet  hie  suBpiciooa  were  so 
aroused  that  the  person  was  followed  ai»l  given  in  charge.  Whu  a 
where  were  her  accompUces  did  not  appear,  hut  only  one  of  the 
many  stolen  articles,  among  which  were  two  dresses,  a  cloak,  &&, 
were  found  oii  her  person.  The  remainder,  which  the  shopman 
swore  to  her  having  been  taken,  were  not  forthcoming.  Vx.  Baveo 
aeemed  much  entertained,  and  enlarged  on  the  ^sbioD  of  crinoline, 
which  he  said  he  suspected  had  to  answer  for  many  such  occurrences. 
From  the  day  of  her  expedition  to  Brighton  a  change  came  over 
Panny.  She  was  unsettled,  and  independent  to  a  degree.  Neither 
her  grandmother  or  aunt  appeared  to  have  any  influence  otk'  her. 
They  did  not  approve  of  her  going  out  to  evening  entertainments,  m 
■he  now  constaotly  did  alone  with  Mr.  Baven.  But  there  was 
always  some  plausible  pretext  allied.  She  had  also  many  presents 
of  dress  given  her  for  j^icular  occasions,  as  she  would  not  listen  to 
aay  advice  from  ue ;  therefore  we  were  all  very  pleased  at  the  pros- 
pect of  her  father's  arrival,  feeling  that  until  she  married  it  was  but 
right  BO  young  a  girl  should  be  under  more  control.  Mr.  Baven 
certainly  was  as  agreeable  as  ever  to  each  of  us  individually,  thoo^ 
I  candidly  own  my  faith  in  his  judgment  was  shaken,  for  he  must 
have  seen  that  iSxa.  Qreen  vas  not  quite  satisfied  with  Fanny's 
CtHiduct.  Yet  he  never  checked  h»  saucy  replies,  or  persuaded  her 
to  yield  to  her  grandmother's  wishes.  Besides,  I  felt 'convinced  that 
bis  work,  as  he  called  it,  and  for  which  he  had  come  into  seclusion, 
did  not  advance ;  for  I  had  been  curious  enough  to  satisfy  myself  as 
to  the  amount  of  candle  burnt  at  night,  and  certainly  during  the 
day  his  time  was  otherwise  occupied.  It  was  very  well,  no  doubt, 
to  be  in  love,  but  love-making  all  day  scarcely  suited  an  author's 
d^nity— at  least,  so  I  thought ;  but  Fanny  told  me  I  was  an  old 
maid  who  knew  nothing  about  such  matters,  and  thus  I  was 
silenced.  On  Mr.  Samuel  Green's  arrival  his  mother  bad  a  long 
conversation  with  him  respecting  Fanny's  prospects.  She  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  Mr.  Raven's  talents  and  character.  &id  she 
considered  him  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men.  That  his  liberahty 
to  Fanny  bad  been  unbounded ;  for  not  only  had  he  provided  ber 
with  very  handsome  articles  of  drees,  but  last  week  had  brought 
her  some  valuable  trinkets,  among  others  a  set  of  remarkable  pink 
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topaz.  They  had,  he  said,  belonged  to  bis  mother,  but  he  had 
lately  had  them  reset  for  Fanny.  She  also  van  oa  her  eogt^ed 
finger  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  of  coarse  also  a  present  &om  Mr. 
Baven.  At  the  same  lime  Mrs.  &een  said  she  was  not  quite 
satisfied  that  it  was  the  right  thing  for  Fanny  to  be  out  so  much 
alone  with  Mr.  Raven,  especially  of  an  evening,  and  that  she  should 
be  more  pleased  if,  instead  of  taking  her  to  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, he  introduced  her  to  some  of  his  many  friends.  Mr.  Green 
seemed  to  think  so  to,  and  said  it  was  rather  peculiar,  his  &therly 
pride  in  Ftmny  deeming  het  fit  for  any  society,  and  a  girl  no  one 
need  be  ashamed  of.  Mrs.  Qreen  then  said  there  might  be  some 
cause,  and  gave  her  son  Mr.  Raven's  asserted  reasons  for  privacy. 
She  idso  mentioned  that  he  had  paid  a  portion  of  Captain  Bedford's 
debt,  and  hesitatingly  added  (for,  dear  old  soul,  she  did  not  like 
any  alight  suspicion  on  her  part  to  colour  Mr.  Qreen's  views),  that 
though  he  was  certainly  in  her  debt,  she  Uiot^bt  he  would  socmi 
settle  with  her ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  he  a  preparatory  and  wise 
step  for  her  son  to  sound  him  as  to  bis  jM-ospects  in  regard  to  his 
daughter's  future,  and  also  when  he  proposed  to  marry.  Here 
Mr.  Oreen  had  a  somewhat  difficult  part  to  play ;  for  if  we  let  our 
readers  behind  the  scenes,  he  had  not  sixpence  he  could  call  his 
own ;  and  had  Mr.  Raven  chosen  to  inquire 'into  the  antecedents  of 
his  future  &ther-in-law,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  inquiry  would  not 
have  elicited  very  satisfactory  results.  In  plain  words,  Mr.  Greea 
was  one  of  those  spendthrift  vaut  rien  fellows  who  hang  on  society, 
contriving  to  live  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow -creatures  by  feeding 
tbeir  vanity  and  conducing  to  their  pleasures  in  making  themselves 
useful  in  their  daily  round  of  amusements.  All  this,  of  course, 
must  be  kept  back  from  Mr.  Raven,  as  it  was  important  to  Mr. 
Qreen  that  Ms  daughter  should  marry  well.  By  his  mother's 
account,  the  match  was  a  desirable  one,  that  is,  if  the  gentleman 
proved  to  be  all  he  was  represented.  Fanny  once  well  settled,  Uiere 
would  be  another  home  open  for  bim  ;  so  everything  recommended 
caution  on  his  part  to  work  out  his  plan  and  to  play  the  important 
rde  of  a  prudent  father.  On  the  <^y  of  Mr.  Qreen's  arrival,  Mr. 
Raven  bad  gone  out  early.  He  was  generally  very  punctual,  and 
not  having  intimated  that  he  might  be  detained,  when  six  o'clock 
came  we  waited  more  than  hour  for  him  before  we  sat  down  to  our 
meal.  This  quite  put  out  Mr.  Oreen,  who  looked  on  it,  be  said,  aa 
a  mark  of  disrespect  towards  him ;  whereupon  Fanny  fired  up  in  bee 
lover's  defence,  and  received  a  sharp  reproof  from  her  &tber  for  her 
pertness.  At  half-past  nine  o'clodc  Mt.  Raven  came  in.  He  shook 
hands  warmly  with  Mr.  Qreen,  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Oreen, 
apolc^ised  in  the  politest  manner  for  not  being  in  at  dinner.  "  The 
^ct,  dearmoth^,"  be  said,  "  was  that  at  half-past  five  I  started 
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from  my  club  to  retum  homo,  but  just  u  I  got  into  Puk-lane,  Sir 
Lytton  Bulwer  spied  me,  and  stopping  bie  brougham,  ioBisted  (m  my 
going  back  with  bim  to  dine,  as  he  bad  a  MS.  he  wanted  to  show 
me.  I  tbink  I  told  you  I  often  revise  his  works  for  him  eie  the;  go 
to  press.  Well,  you  eee,  I  could  not  refiue  to  go  witb  him  unda 
the  circumBtances.  But  I  left  as  early  as  I  could,  knowing  Mi. 
Qieen  was  to  be  here  to-day ;  and  though  I  must  devote  a  few  hours 
to-night  to  complete  some  work  I  promiaed  to  get  through  for  Sii 
Lytton,  I  therefore  hope  to-morrow  I  ahall  have  time  to  give  to  you, 
Bir,"  and  he  turned  aa  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Qreen. 

The  following  day,  after  break^t,  the  two  gentlanen  weie 
closetted  together  for  some  time.  Old  Mrs.  Oreea  was  pieGoit 
at  their  ccdloquy,  for  when  sbe  would  have  retired  Mr.  Bavenbad 
entreated  her  to  remain.  He  was  snre  neither  Mr.  Green  nor  hiinailf 
bad  any  secrets  from  their  dear  mother.  Slated  at  all  that 
transpirod,  and  which  only  raised  Mr.  Raven  in  their  eyes,  Mis. 
Qreen  soon  afta  imparted  to  me  as  nearly  aa  possible  what  passoL 
Mr.  Qreffli  bad  op^ied  the  ball  by  saying  hia  love  iot  his  dear  (^ 
made  him  feel  how  desirous  it  was,  before  her  affections  voe 
irrevocably  engaged,  to  request  Mr.  Baven  to  inform  him  wbit 
were  in  reality  his  prospects  in  life.  Her  son,  Mrs.  Oreen  eaid, 
grew  a  little  too  patronising,  she  thought,  in  his  tone,  saying  ht 
thought  Oreen  was  one  who  highly  appreciated  talent  and  lit^aT 
pursuits,  but  that  be  owned  authcwahip  was  a  somewhat  bett«r  {hd- 
fession  than  farmerly,  when  men  of  the  greatest  muit,  mote,  lived, 
and  died  in  garrets.  Still,  if  Mr.  Baven  depended  al<»ie  upon  lu> 
brain  for  bis  bread,  it  was  a  most  uncertain  provision.  Blness  a 
other  casualties  might  intervene  and  poverty  ensue.  Mr.  Greenfdt 
he  ought  to  have  demanded  the  present  interview  some  weeks  pre- 
viously— when  he  was  first  made  acquainted  with  his  addresses  tc 
Fanny,  and  should  have  done  so,  but  being  much  ei^aged  at  a  di^ 
tance,  he  had  trusted  to  bis  mother's  representation,  and  be  bad 
let  things  take  their  course.  Now,  however,  the  time  was  come  w 
Mr.  Baven  to  state  &ankly  what  bis  income  was ;  also  to  p^ 
some  account  of  bis  family  connections,  and  how  soon  he  inteodw 
to  marry.  Mr.  Baven  replied  in  the  mildest  yet  moat  dignifin 
tone.  "  It  was,"  be  said,  "  most  natural  that  Mr.  Great  should 
desire  to  satisfy  himself  aa  to  hia  position,  and  had  he  not  been  aiw 
in  a  straightforward  manner  to  meet  all  questions  relative  b>  i^ 
family  and  prospects,  be  should  not  have  aspired  to  bis  daughla  s 
hand."  When  first  be  had  been  received  at  Mrs.  Green's  hoq)it»l'le 
board  merely  as  a  visitor,  it  required  little  penetratioD  to  see  that, 
though  that  estimable  lady's  position  in  life  bad,  from  anfortuwl' 
circumstances  been  somewhat  changed,  and  though  her  establi^ 
meut  was  reduced,  yet  she  brought  with  her  into  narrower  orcmv- 
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staocee  a  dignity  and  refinement  that  bespoke  her  lartli  and  edaca. 
tion  ;  while,  curioiuly  enough,  the  crest  on  one  or  two  pieces  (tf 
bmily  plate  in  use  proved  tliat  the  Qreeo  tataHy  must  lutre  bemi 
connected,  during  the  last  century,  with  a  branch  of  his  own.     Eb 

himself  was!  the  second  son  of  the  Ravens,  of  Raven  Court, shire. 

His  elder  brother  had  a  peculiar  taste  for  exploring  foreign  parts, 
and  was  now,  he  believed,  in  Central  A£ica.  He  was  very  eccen. 
trie,  and  for  years  the  family  had  heard  but  little  of  him ;  in  fact, 
they  should  hardly  know  of  his  existence,  save  &om  the  reports 
whu^  reached  them  from  other  travellers  of  his  daring  exploits — 
exploits  which,  however  they  might  eventually  add  to  his  fame  or 
benefit  the  world,  certainly  endangered  hislife.  He  (Mr.  Raven)  would 
be  most  frank  with  Mr.  Green,  and  tell  him  candidly  he  was  not  cxt 
the  best  terms  with  his  father,  and  had  not  visited  Raven  Court 
for  some  years.  The  nature  of  Uie  misunderstanding  rested  entirely 
with  his  father's  seccmd  vrife.  Mrs.  Raven  bad  a  violent  temper,  and 
was  a  woman  of  no  education,  and  on  his  last  visit  had  rendered  his 
Other's  bouse  most  unpleasant  to  him.  One  scene  be  had  with  her — 
when,  in  her  angw  at  some  trivial  remark  he  made,  she  had  po8i> 
tively  torn  up  a  valuable  MS.  be  was  engaged  in  writing — bad  occa- 
sioned words,  not  only  with  her,  but  with  his  father,  and  he  had 
resolved  never  to  return  home  during  bis  step-mother's  life.  He 
was  entitled  at  his  father's  death  to  £6,000  from  his  mother's  set- 
tlement, in  which  his  lather  bad  a  life  interest.  He  did  not  know 
more  than  Mr.  Green  did  what  property  his  father  had  to  leave. 
The  estate  was  considered  worth  £1,800  a-year,  butwas,  of  course, 
entailed  on  his  brother.      Then  he  inherited  from  his  aunt,  his 

mother's  sister,  Mrs.  C ,  on  the   death  of   her    husband,  the 

reversion  of  a  house,  No.  — ,  in  KensingttHi  Palace  Qaidens.  The 
old  gentleman,  his  uncle  by  marriage,  was  over  eighty,  and  in  bis 
dotage,  and  though  he  did  not  like  to  calculate  beforehand  on  his 
dea^,  still  it  was  a  valuable  property  even  if  he  chose  to  sell  the  re- 
version durii^  bis  life.  Tbia,  however,  he  should  not  do,  nar  coold 
he  afEbrd  to  live  there  if  it  fell  in ;  but  he  proposed  to  take  a 
moderate-sized  house  in  some  part  of  Belgravia,  which  Fanny  could 
furnish  according  to  her  own  taste.  Mr.  Raves  could  not  name, 
Bor  could  be  exactly  know  what  income  be  derived  from  his  literary 
pursuits.  SufBce  it  to  say  it  wa«  considerable  and  increasing. 
"  Adam  Bede  "  alone  was  in  ite  sixthedition,  and  his  following  works 
seemedlikely  tobavequiteasgoodaruni  but  he  had  other  means  from 
which  be  drew  bis  resources  besides  his  pen.  Until  Mr.  Raven  had 
seen  Mr.  Green  he  had  not  liked  to  hasten  matters ;  but  now,  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  bis  jwesent  work  would  be  completed  in  abont  three 
otottths,  during  which  time,  for  reasons  associated  with  the  work, 
he  most  request  that  bis  privacy  might  sUU  be  respected,  and  bis 
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addr«SB  kept  secret.  Then  there  would  no  longer  any  reason  for 
delay,  and  he  hoped  Mr.  Green  would  consent  to  give  him  his 
daughter  at  once.  Mr.  Raven  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  aa  they 
yKxe  on  the  subject,  might  he,  without  offence,  intimate  that,  when 
once  established  in  bis  own  bouse  in  London,  and  he  had  his  friends 
about  him,  it  would  not  be  quite  in  accordance  with  bis  portion 
tiiat  dear  Mrs.  Qreen  should  continue  to  receive  boarders  as  now. 
He  honoured  her  exceedingly  for  endeavouring  thus  to  repair  her 
broken  fortune  by  increasing  her  income.  Yet  there  vaa  no  know. 
ing  who  she  might  get  in  her  house,  and  with  her  unsuspiciius 
nature  she  might  admit  people  like  the  Bedfbrds,  for  instance,  who, 
instead  of  remunerating  ber  for  all  her  carefi,  would  bring  trouble  an) 
unfcKBeen  expense,  or  even  worse  ;  for  so  deeply  were  the  Echemes  of 
adventurers  laid  it  was  difficult  to  cope  with  them.  However,  be 
bad  a  little  prospective  plan  to  propose  which  be  hoped  might  bo 
^;reeable  to  all  parties.  Dear  Fanny  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to 
travel,  and  he  intended  after  tbeir  marriage  to  spend  some  time  on 
the  Continent.  During  that  period,  if  Mrs.  Oreen  and  Emma,  bei 
daughter,  would  kindly  inhabit  the  house  he  should  take,  and  super- 
vise the  establishment,  he  and  Fanny  conld  return  at  any  time,  and 
feel  they  had  a  home  ready  to  receive  them.  Of  course,  he  added, 
be  should  leave  a  sum  at  his  bankers  in  Mrs.  Green's  name, 
on  which  they  could  draw  for  the  expenses  they  incurred  on  his 
behalf.  As  to  refereocee,  if  Mr,  Green  wished  he  could  apply  lo 
bis  solicitor  or  his  publishers. 

Mr.  Green  bad  been  taking  in  as  fast  as  he  could  follow  tbe 
history  of  his  son-in-law  elect,  and  the  prospect  detailed.  There 
'was  nothing  he  could  cavil  at,  but  before  be  had  time  to  make  an 
observation,  or  form  a  question,  Mr.  Bav«i  turned  on  him,  aod  in 
the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  said  :  "  My  dear  sir,  I  have  been 
open  with  you  ;  may  I,  on  my  side,  now  ask  you  what  settlement  yon 
are  prepared  to  make  on  your  daughter  ?  Doubtless,  with  your 
talents,  you  have  ere  this  realised  an  independence,  for  I  believe, 
from  what  I  have  learnt  from  dear  mother,  that  you  are  not  follow, 
ing  any  profession ;  and  yet  I  hear  you  are  mixing  in  good  society, 
and  are  fond  of  hunting,  shooting,  sjid  other  gentlemanly  pursuits." 
Mr.  Green  was  for  the  moment  rather  taken  aback,  but  bis  ready 
-wit  and  quickness  did  not  forsake  him.  "  You  are  quite  right,  Mr- 
Kaven,"  he  said,  "  in  your  turn,  to  make  any  inquiries  you  like- 
My  own  history  is  told  in  a  few  words.  My  bther  was  a  country 
squire  and,  aa  you  justly  observe,  dear  mother  carries  in  her^lf  i 
oertificate  of  what  her  former  position  and  family  must  have  been- 
An  open-handed  hospitality,  which  knew  no  limit,  and  through 
which  our  house  was  daily  filled  with  the  surrounding  county 
fiunilies ;  a  pack  of  hounds,  a  good  cellar,  and  consequent  expence^ 
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diminished  little  by  little  my  &ther*B  once  vrell-fiUed  purse;  fiw 
no twith standing  my  mother's  entieaties,  his  pride  fcvbade  his  dial- 
ing in  bis  expenses,  or  making  any  reduction  in  his  establishment. 
The  consequences  were  that  the  estate  became  involved,  and  at  hifi 
death  I,  -who  had  been  brought  up  in  expectation  of  inheriting  my 
father's  fortune  and  position  in  the  county,  found  myself  in  the 
most  embarrassed  circumstances.  On  examination  into  the  affairs, 
I  discovered  that,  after  liquidating  all  claims,  there  was  but  a  bare 
maintenance  left  for  my  dear  mother  and  sister.  (Hr.  Green  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  state  bow  be  had  reduced  that  pittance  by 
the  constant  applica^ns  he  had  made  on  it.)  "But,"  continued  he, 
"  my  wife  had  fortunately  a  small  settlement,  on  which,  imtil  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  a  few  years  after,  we  lived.  It  was,  I  felt, 
too  late  for  me  to  be  called  to  the  Bar ;  in  tact,  my  education  had 
not  fitted  me  for  mental  work,  my  acquirements  lay  rather  in  i&tm. 
ing  and  field  sports.  So  I  accepted  at  first  an  agency,  but  the 
restraints  of  business  did  not  quite  suit  me ;  so  I  gave  that  up. ' '  Here 
let  me  observe  that  Mr.  Green's  account  did  not  exactly  tally  with 
what  I  had  heard,  namely,  that  bis  employers  gave  him  up,  having 
lost  considerably  by  the  carelessness  with  which  be  had  overlooked 
the  estate,  managed  the  accounts,  and  altogether  neglected  the 
duties  involved  in  the  situation.  Mr.  Green,  however,  continued 
his  hiatoiy.  "  I  had  in  youth,"  he  said,  "  been  afflicted  with 
stammering,  from  which  impediment  of  speech  I  had,  wiUi  some 
perseverance,  cured  myself.  I  now  determined  to  turn  this  self- 
acquired  knowledge  to  account.  Beuig  on  intimate  footing  with 
many  fiunilies  among  the  aristocracy,  I  no  soodbt  notified  my  in- 
tentions among  my  firiends  than  I  bad  many  cases  to  attend  profes- 
sionally. Impediments  of  a  similar  nature  to  my  o,wu  were 
quickly  confided  to  my  care,  and  I  was  generally  invited  to  visit  at 
the  homes  of  my  patients  during  my  treatment.  The  cure  was 
rarely  eSfected  under  three  or  four  months  ;  my  fee  for  a  complete 
care  was  200  guineas,  while  I  usually  refused  to  accept  any  remu- 
neration unless  the  parties  were  satined  I  bad  succeeded.  You 
would  be  astonished,  my  dear  sir,  if  yon  knew  how  many  of  our 
members  of  Parliament  owe  their  fame  for  elocution  to  my  humble 
endeavours  tn  tbeir  behalf.  There  is  Lord  S-  ■— ■,  and  the  Marquis 
of  B .  Now  I  really  almost  gave  up  all  hope  of  making  any- 
thing of  them,  but  perseverance  triumphed  in  the  end.  The  best 
is  that  all  these  fellows  are  so  grateful,  they  can't  make  enough  of 
me ;  whilst  I  have  a  room  at  their  houses,  called  Green's  room, 
alwajrs  ready  for  me  when  I  like  to  go,  and  capital  huntii^,  fishing, 
and  shooting  if  I  feet  disposed,  and  it  is  really  a  jolly  life." 

"Then  Fanny,  I  suppose,  inherits  her  motiier's  settlement  1"  said 
Mr.  Baven,  quietly,  without  making  any  comment  on  Mr.  Green's 
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boast  of  his  aristocratic  friendahipe,  "  or  bare  yon  a  life  interest  a 
itV  "  For  a  moment, "  said  Mrs,  Green,  "  I  thought  Samuel  looked 
Uauk,  but  he  soon  [recovered  himself,  and  boldlj  met  tlie  question. 
'Fanny,'  he  said,  '  inherits  at  my  death,  by  legal  r^bt,  all  hsr 
mother's  fortune,'  but  I  felt,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "it  was  very 
wrong  to  deceive  Charles,  for  bis  wife  hadn't  a  penny,  at  least,  not 
that  I  ever  beard  of."  "  Fray,  Mr.  Green,  what  amount  of  mtmey 
may  that  settlement  embody  1"  said  Mr.  Raven,  "and  in  what 
securities  is  it  funded  ?  Oh !  it  is  very  little,"  replied  Mr.  Green, 
when  thus  posed  turning  off  the  queetion,  "  scarcely  wortb  thinking 
about,  and  bursting  into  a  hesrty  laugh.  I  have  little  &ith  in  &ny- 
thing  bemg  secure,  and  don't  think  Hook  much  like  &  dying  man  yet ; 
do  II"  "  I  trust  sinceorely,  dear  sir,  "replied  Mr.  Raven,  "that  you 
willlive  manyyears  to  benefit  the  House  of  Commons,  and  society  in 
general,  by  your- prctfeeoumal  services.  Doubtless,  amimg  yooi 
noble  friends,  there  must  be  many  appointments  open  to  you.  In 
&ct,  when  I  tire  of  authorship,  and  am  reduced  to  the  ganet 
lodging  you  alluded  to,  and  in  which  so  many  of  my  predeceeGore 
have  lived  and  died,  I  may  hope  you  will  give  me  a  lift."  "This," 
said  Mrs.  Green,  "  was  sf^with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  and  I  felt  daX 
be,  who  is  BO  clever,  had  seen  Ibrou^  Samuel's  little  fibs.  And 
then  Hr.  Raven  told  my  son,  bo  grandly  and  yet  so  independently, 
that  although,  from  what  he  gathered,  her  father  would  make  h& 
DO  allowance  now,  and  her  expectations  were  much  less  than  he 
had  hoped  from  what  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Green's  position,  yet  his 
love  for  dear  Fanny  was  so  strong  and  deep  that^he  was  willing  to 
take  her  for  herself  alone,  without  a  sixpence,  while  be  trusted 
none  of  the  &mily  would  regret  his  advent  among  them.  Now  it 
would  have  been  very  much  better,"  said  tbe  old  lady,  "  to  have 
ended  the  interview  here  ;  bnt  Samud  was  so  foolish,  and  would 
appear  so  patronising  about  Fanny,  that  had  not  Mr.  Rav«k  been 
a  most  thorough  gentleman,  I  am  sure  there  would  have  been  a 
scene.  And  at  last — oh  I  you  may  imagine  how  annoyed  I  was — 
Samuel  told  Mr.  Raven  that,  as  they  were  on  the  subject  df  money 
matters,  perhaps  he  would  settle  bis  little  account  mtii  me,  for  that 
it  had  gone  on  long  enough.  Well,  my  dear,  I  was  ready  to  ^nt 
fer  fear  Charles  should  be  offended  at  Samuel's  tone ;  but  no  ;  the 
dear  fellow  came  and  took  my  band  in  his,  and  pressed  it  so  kindly  I 
'  Mother,  dear,'  be  said,  '  I  must  thank  Mr.  Green  for  remin^og 
me  of  my  fergetfulness.  We  poor  authors,  you  see,  are  apt  to  Uve 
a  little  in  the  clouds.  Have  I  really  been  four  months  with  you ! 
Why,  it  seems  but  the  oth^  day  since  I  came,  so  charmingly  has 
the  time  passed.  I  am  such  a  careless  fellow  about  money  matten 
that  I  allow  the  publishers  to  go  on  year  after  year  in  my  debt, 
without  troubliog  them  to  setUe  up  scores.     But  I  fieel  quite 
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aafaamed  ot  myBell  The  &ot  ie,  you  manage  all  materoal  mattos 
■o  well  that  I  forget  the  needs-be  of  the  £.  b.  d.  systetn ;  but  I  will 
go  to  the  City  this  week,  and  get  the  wherewithal  to  liquidate  my 
debt— at  least,  in  one  way;  that  of  gratitude  for  your  kindness 
and  moUierly  love  for  me  can  nerer  be  paid. '  This  pretty  speech 
eikded  the  conference,  leaving  an  agreeable  impression  on  all 
parties." 

Fm:  the  next  few  evenings  Mr.  Baven  was  very  bosy  writii^  in 
his  room.  We  could  hear  bim  up  aitd  down  half  tiie  night,  and 
Fanny  had  only  a  few  hours  of  his  tune.  He  '  wanted  to  finish 
something  to  take  with  him  to  the  publishers,  aud  save  two 
journeys,'  he  said.  In  the  meantime  we  had  quite  a  little  disturb, 
ance  in  the  house.  Among  Mrs.  Green's  remnants  of  better  days 
she  bad  a  handsome  silver  salver,  which  had  been  presented  to  her 
husband  in  recollection  of  some  bunting  exploit  This  was  only 
used  on  special  occasions,  but,  when  wanted  one  day,  was  not 
forthcoming.  In  great  distreas,  Mrs.  Green  searched  in  every 
coner,  but  without  success.  There  could  be  no  doubt  it  must  have 
been  st(deQ,  and  that  immediate  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  dis- 
cover the  thief.  Fanny  ran  up,  in  a  stete  of  ezitement,  to  b^ 
Mr.  Baven  would  come  down,  aiid  advise  them  how  to  act.  That 
gentleman  looked  very  serious  when  be  heard  of  the  loss,  suggested 
and  advised  that  we  should  remain  quiet  about  it  while  he  took  his 
hat  and  went  to  the  police  station,  returning  soon  after  with  cote  of 
the  inspectors.  This  official  proceeded  to  take  down  a  descripticai 
of  the  missing  article,  and  all  particulars  that  could  be  given  about 
it.  The  salver,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  used  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  little  maid  was  sent  for  and  croas-queationed.  The 
poor  girl  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  declared  ^  knew  notbii^ 
idiatever  about  it.  The  last  time  she  had  seen  it  was  the  day  after 
that  evening  party  we  had.  MiBS  Fanny  had  been  helping  her  to 
dean  the  plate ;  and  she  dare  say  Mr.  Kaven  would  remember — hr 
he  came  down  and  helped  Miss  Fanny — that  the  waiter  was  lying 
on  the  meat-scales,  and  that  either  be  (or  Miss  Fanny — she  could 
not  remember  which — knocked  it,  so  that  it  fell  down ;  and  then 
Miss  Fanny  ot  Mr.  Raven  picked  it  up,  and  put  it  on  the  scales, 
and  weighed  it  in  fun,  and  then  Miss  Fanny  did  it  up  in  the  greetu 
baize  bag  again — that  was  the  last  she  saw  of  it,  as  true  as  her 
name  was  Mary  Fox!  No  cross-questianing  could  elicit  more. 
Miss  Fanny  was  then  called,  and  also  remembered  the  incident  of 
seeing  it  weired,  bat  declared  that  her  aunt  had  put  the  salver 
away,  with  the  rest  of  the  plate,  in  the  box  where  it  was  always 
kept,  in  her  own  room.  Miss  Green  also  remembered  this,  and 
also  thai  Mr.  Raven  had  very  good-naturedly  helped  to  carry 
tile  things  upstairs  hr  her.     The  inspector  took  down  all  these 
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statementB,  and  left,  promismg  to  do  all  be  could  to  trace  tlie  lost 
property.  And  there  we  had  to  leave  it,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
such  matters,  though  the  subject  affbided  us  much  oonjecture  and 
excitement  for  some  days.  JSx.  Ravea,  who  exhibited  a  warm  in. 
terest  in  Mrs.  Green's  loss,  took  many  fruitless  journeys  to  the 
police-stutioQ ;  but  the  police  failed  to  trace  the  salver,  or  detect 
the  offender ;  so  poor  Mrs,  Green  had  to  submit  to  the  loss.  The 
only  person  we  could  suspect  was  a  charwoman  who  had  been  en- 
gaged to  help  Uary,  the  servant,  the  day  after  the  party  for  which 
the  waiter  had  been  last  in  use. 

At  last  Mr.  Bavea  finished  the  work  he  had  in  hand,  and, 
taking  his  many  pt^es  of  manuscript,  was  absent  a  whole  day  on 
business  matters.  On  his  return  he  had  a  little  interview  with 
Mrs.  Green,  and  then  and  there  paid  her  £15,  on  account  of  what 
was  due  to  her,  in  gold,  thereby  restoring  full  con&dence  in  him  ; 
tiie  remaining  balance,  he  said,  should  follow  in  a  few  days.  Now 
that  he  had  had  his  attention  called  to  the  £  s.  d.  question,  he 
fbuod  he  had  many  little  bills  to  settle,  and  it  would  take  some  time 
to  collect  them  all  in,  on  one  side,  and  disburse  them  on  the  other. 
He,  however,  paid  me  for  the  bonnet,  with  a  thousand  apologies 
for  having  left  it  so  long  unnoticed.  Everything  now  went  on,  for 
a  time,  very  smoothly.  Mr.  Green  paid  us  occasional  visits,  but  I 
could  not  help  obBerving  that  the  two  gentlemen,  when  they  did 
meet,  always  seemed  to  fight  shy  of  one  another.  Mr.  Raven  had 
evidently  seen  through  Mr.  Green's  character,  and  while,  as  the 
&ther  of  Fanny,  the  latter  was  polite  to  her  betrothed,  there  was 
no  cordiality  or  confidence  on  either  side. 

At  this  period  our  party  was  augmented  hy  some  friends  of  my 
own,  who,  by  Mrs.  Green's  permission,  I  invited  to  spend  a  month 
with  us.  iix.  Baven  volunteered  to  accommodate  by  giving  up  his 
room,  and  occupying  for  that  time  a  spare  attic.  I  would  not  hear 
of  this  at  first,  but  he  fu^ssed  our  acquiescence  to  the  arrangement 
He  could,  he  said,  tarn  in  anywhere,  and  sleep  on  a  sofa,  if 
needs  be.  My  cousin  was  a  cleigyman  from  the  country,  who, 
with  his  wife,  were  coming  to  town,  and  made  a  very  pleasant 
addition  to  our  party.  Of  course  Mr.  Baven  was  introduced  as  a 
particular  friend,  therefore  they  were  quite  ready  to  give  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  the  two  gentlemen  were  soon  on 
intimate  terms.  One  request  Mr.  Baven  had  made  before  Mr. 
"Waters  (my  cousin)  arrived,  was,  that  as  he  still  wrote  under  the 
feigned  name  of  George  Eliot,  he  particularly  hoped  we  would  not 
divulge  t^t  he  was  the  author  of  the  works  published  under  that 
name.  Mr.  Waters  was  a  man  of  entertaining  powers,  and  as 
"  iron  sbarpeneth  iron,"  so  his  conversation  seemed  to  invite  Mr. 
Baven  to  vie  with  him  in  anecdote  and  repartee ;  and  we  heanl 
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much  more  of  liis  travela  than  had  ever  'before  transpired ;  in  £act  it 
seemed  wonderM  how  much  of  the  globe  he  had  seen.  Several  of 
the  parties  named  in  Mr.  Waters'  acquaintance  abroad,  Mr.  Raven 
knew,  he  said,  especially  the  bankers  at  Vienna  and  Dresden,  to 
whom  he  had  lately  given  a  friend  letters  of  introduction.  "We  now 
frequently  made  little  parties  to  the  theatre,  Mr.  Raven  more  than 
once  securing  u8  a  box,  being  very  glad  that  his  knowledge  of  some 
people  enabled  him  to  oblige  Mr.  and  Mre.  Waters.  Many  were 
the  anecdotes  he  told  of  Young,  the  Kembles,  and  other  dramatic 
friends — be  said  he  proudly  called  them  such— then  the  actors  of  the 
day.  At  first  the  Waters'  seemed  quite  as  much  taken  with  Mr, 
Raven  as  we  had  all  been.  My  sojourn  at  Rose  Cottage  was  now  so 
pleasant,  that  I  congratulat«d  myself  on  the  quarters  I  had  fallen 
into.  Oh  I  what  entertaining  evenings  we  had !  Every  inu^nable 
topic  was  discussed,  and  I  obtained  an  insight  into  many  questions, 
boUi  in  foreign  and  domestic  politics,  art,  science,  and  general 
infco-m&tion,  which  gratified  my  thirst  for  improvement.  Lighter 
subjects  too,  we  often  talked  of.  I  remember,  at  this  time,  we 
recounted  to  Mr.  Waters  the  loss  of  the  salver,  and  he  gave  us  an 
account  of  a  very  extraordinary  burglary  which  had  be^  cleverly 
carried  out  in  a  house  where  he  bad  been  staying.  "  Aye  1"  said 
Mr.  Raven,  "  I  can  tell  you  a  better  story  still,  though  possibly 
you  may  have  seen  the  account  in  the  papers.     Some  few  years 

since  I  happened  to  be  at  A 's,   the  great  jewellers,  one  day, 

when  up  drove  a  brougham,  and  a  gentleman  came  in  and  asked 
to,  see  one  of  the  firm.  Mr.  A-  — —  came  forward  immediately. 
I  was  selecting  some  trinkets  for  a  lady  at  the  time,  and  remained 
at  the  counter.  Well,  the  gentleman  began  his  business  hy 
stating  that  he  had  been  intending  to  call  every  day  for  the  last 

week,  to  see  Mr.  A ,  having  been  strongly  recommended  by  his 

friend,  Sir  M.  P ,  but  he  had  been  so  busy  that  until  now  he 

had  not  had  time.  The  fact  was  he  wanted  to  give  an  order  for  a 
large  service  of  plate,  to  take  down  with  him  to  his  country  seat,  as 
he  was  going  the  next  week  to  entertain  Lord  Palmerston  and  some 
other  political  gentlemen,  who  were  to  he  present  at  a  meeting  to 

be  held  in  Birmingham.     Mr.  A bowed  low.     '  Well,'  he  said, 

'  Mr.  A ,  I  dare  say  you  are  obliged  to  be  particular  as   to 

references  for  such  an  order  as  I  am  prepared  to  give,  and  quite 
right  too,  considering  what  a  set  of  sharpers  there  are  in  the  world, 
though  I  don't  think,  if  you  knew  me,  you  would  fear.  However, 
here  b  my  card — Lieutenant-Colonel  Speuce,  I  live  at  Irgwell 
Court,  near  Birmingham ;  my  bankers  are  Attwood,  Spooner  and  Co. 
You  can,  if  you  please,  send  over  to  Brooks's  Club— I  have  belonged 
to  it  for  the  last  twenty  years,  or  I  can  refer  you  to  some  friend — 
Lord  Palmerston,  or  anybody  you  like  who  is  in  town.     Stay,  here 
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is  a  note  to  me  firom  Mr.  B ,  the  member  for  B— — .     Now  the 

question  is,  can  you  acoommodate  me  with  vha.t  I  w&nt  imme- 
diately i  I  should  like  to  take  what  jou  have  ready  at  once  with 
me,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  order  to^follow ;  or  must  I  go  dae. 
where  ?  for, '  taking  out  his  watch, '  my  train  starta  at  seven  p.m.,  and 

I  should  prefer  taking  it  with  me. '  Mr.|A ^;ain  bowed  low  as  the 

coI<mel  handed  to  him  a  li^t  of  the  plate  required.  ^'  Tes,  sir,'  he 
said,  when  he  bad  read  it  over,  '  I  think  we  have  all  these  articles 
in  stock,  and  we  will  have  them  padced  and  invoiced  at  once.    We 

know  Mr.  B ,  the  member  for  B — -  ;  po'haps  we  shall  find 

him  at  Brooks's.'     '  Well,  then,  Mr.  A ,  I  will  return  wiUi  my 

valet  in  an  hour,  to  save  time.     If  you  don't  find  Mr.  B at 

Brooks's,  as,  of  course,  you  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  let  me 
have  the  goods  unless  yon  got  a  reference — I  know,  in  your  place, 
I  should  not — perhaps  7ou],woiild  let  one  of  your  young  men  go 
down  to  Digw^  Court  with  the  plate  with  my  servant,  who  is  not 
the  brightest  specimen,  though  he  is  as  hcoieet  as  the  day.  I  will 
pay  all  his  expenses.  Let  me  see — ^this  is  Saturday ;  he  can  be 
back  early  on  Monday,  and  a  breath  of  connby  air  will  do  him  no 
harm.  Only  the  plate  is  needed  at  once,  to  be  u^ed  on  Monday.* 
Mr.  A  '  ■  acquiesced ;  and  no  sooner  was  Colonel  Spenoe  gone 
than  be  set  to  work  to  select  the  silver  required,  sending  out  a  clerk 

to  Brooks's.     This  emissary  returned  to  say  that  Mr.  C bad 

been  there,  but  had  left  an  hour  since.      '  Well,  then,  Sampson,' 

said  Mr.  A ,  tumii^  to  a  more  elderly  assistant,  '  it  will  save 

all  trouble  if  you  will  undertake  the  job.  Your  friends  live  near 
Birmingham,  don't  they  V  '  Yes,  sir. '  *  Well,  then,  see  that  the 
plate  is  packed  acoordiog  to  the  list,  and  be  ready  by  dx  o'clock  to 
start  with  Colonel  Spence  when  he  comes.' 

A^  a  listener,  I  had  been  interested  in  the  arrangements,  and 
curiosity  determined  me  to  have  another  peep  of  Colonel  Spence.  I 
can't  tell  why,  but  there  was  something  made  me  wonder  whether, 

after  all,  Mr.  A would  let  him  have  the  plate.     I  told  the  man 

who  was  serving  me  that  I  must  keep  an  appointment,  and  would 
return  in  a  short  time  to  complete  my  purchases ;  and  contrived  to 
re-enter  the  shop  a  little  before  the  clock  showed  the  hour  of  half- 
past  Hx — just,  indeed,  as  the  object  of  my  curiosity,  Colonel  Spence, 
drove  up  in  his  brougham.     He  and  bis  servant  both  got  out,  and 

the  colonel  said,  '  Well,  Mr.  A ,  all  right,  I  suppose  ?'  as  he 

entered  the  shop.     '  We  have  not  too  much  time ;  I  hope  all  is 

ready.      Ab!'  he  continued,  as  be  saw  Mr.  A 's  confidential 

clerk  standing  with  his  railway  rug  over  bis  arm,  leaning  against 
the  packed  box  on  ihe  counter,  '  so  you  have  decided  to  send  your 
man — much  the  safest  way.  Now, .  then,^Hobson,  open  the 
brougbam-dow  J '     At^||this  juncture' two  policemen' entered  w 
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diop,  and  on  eeeing  them  the  colonel  tnmed  very  pale  I  '  Ah !  my 
good  colonel,  we  h&ve  caught  you  at  last,  have  we  I '  aaid  one.' 
'  A  nice  dodge  you  have  given  as,  too  I'  added  the  other.  '  Why 
we  ware  down  in  Birmingham  last  week  after  you,  and  thought  we 
had  foand  your  track.'     Then,  seeing  the  packed  box  of  plate, '  I 

dare  Bay,  now,  you  have  persuaded  iSi.  A to  let  you  have  a 

httle  of  hie  property.'     Mr,  A looked  alarmed.      *  Yes,  sir," 

said  the  head  policeman,  '  this  colonel  is  a  fint-rate  hand  at  this 
kind  of  thing.  Doubtlees  he  has  pertniaded  you  he  is  tiie  owner  of 
Digwell  Court,  and  is  a  friend  of  Lord  PalDierston's,  and  others  of 
the  nobility.  We  have  heard  no  end  of  ettnriea  about  his  friends, 
who  rank  amot^  the  highest  in  the  land,  and  no  doubt  he  has 
bvoored  yon  with  the  usual  warnings  against  trusting  any  gentle- 
man who  came  without  references.  We  know  all  about  him. 
Well,  Mr.  Colonel,  you  must  now  oome  with  us  to  the  station, 
house,  instead  of  starling  tot  Digwell  Court.'  The  supposed 
colonel,  looking,  as  you  may  suppose,  very  crest&Uen,  and  loeing  all 
Ms  high-toned  assumption,  snfEsred  himself  to  be  led  off.  Hardly, 
however,  had  the  policemen  got  onside  the  dooi  with  their  prisoner 
tiien  one  of  them  returned,  and  respectfully  touching  his  hat  to  Mr. 

A ,  said,   '  I  think,  sir,  as  our  man  was  nabbed  in  the  act  of 

committing  a  fresh  plunder  on  you,  we  must  ask  you  to  farther 
the  ends  of  justice  by  allowing  your  clerk  to  accompany  us  to  the 
■tation,  with  the  box  of  goods  you  were  on  the  point  of  trusting  him 
with.  It  will  beeasieet  to  convict  him  on  this  last  offence.'  '  By 
all  means,'  said  Mr.  A'  '  ,  who  was  only  just  recovering- from  the 
utter  surprise  and  alarm  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the 
boldness  of  the  attempted  th^t.  '  By  all  means.  Mr.  Sampson, 
will  you  accompany  these  <^cers,  ^ul  you  can  prosecute  in  my 
name  V  So  saying,  Mr.  Sampson  lifted  the  heavy  box,  and  carried 
it,  with  the  assistance  of  the  policeman,  to  a  cab,  in  which  the  pri. 
soner  and  his  other  captor  were  waiting.  '  Jump  in,  Mr.  Samp- 
son,' B^d  his  companion,  '  and  I  will  get  up  outside ;  but  we  had 
beet  put  Uie  box  inside ;  we  shall  not  be  long  on  our  road.'  Mr. 
Sampson  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  his  c^ai^,  and  the  party 
started.  They  bad  not  proceeded  far  round  the  comer  of  the  street 
when  the  head  policeman  inquired — '  Have  you  brought  the  in- 
voice and  the  list,  as  we  shall  want  them  especially  to  prove  the 
Older.'  *No,  I  have  not,'  replied  Mr.  Sampson,  who  had  got  quite 
excited  in  the  matter  i  '  I  left  them  in  an  envelope  on  the  counter. ' 
'Shall  I  go  for  themV  said  the  officer,  *I  shall  be  back  in  a 
minute,  and  it  would  be  tiresome  to  delay  proceedings  for  want  of 
them.'  '  I  know  best  whereto  find  them,'  replied  Mr.  Sampson  ; 
and  so  saying,  after  sboutii^  to  stop  the  cab,  he  opened  the  door, 
jumped  out,  and  hurried  back  to  the  ahsp,  not  twenty  doors  ^ofT. 
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The  minute  the  clerk  was  gone  the  driver  wutched  him  lound  the 
comer,  then  whipped  on  hie  horse,  and  waB  out  of  sight  in  a  moment 
When  Mr.  Sampson  returned  with  hia  invoice,  the  party  were  not 
to  be  eeen.  He  flew  back  to  Mr.  A——,  who,  immediately  alarmed 
and  EUBpicious,  called  in  other  police.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  whole 
act  had  been  a  cleverly  devised  robbei7~>the  colond,  hia  valet, 
the  men  disguised  as  policemen,  and  the  cab-driver,  all  in  lea^ 
in  an  arranged  plau  of  action  ;  a  set  of  profesBional  sharpers  who 
BO  cleverly  carried  out  their  scheme  that  they  made  clean  off  with 
their  booty, 

"  Now,  was  not  that  a  clever  trick  V  said  Mr.  Baven, 
We  had  all  been  quite  interested,  so  vividly  did  he  describe  the 
scene.  This  tale  led  to  others  of  a  similar  character,  until  at  last 
Mrs.  Waters  said  she  could  almost  have  &iicied  Mr.  Baven  had 
been  a  priocipal  actor  in  the  dramas  he  described  so  well ;  had  be 
witnessed  them  ?  *'  Where,"  sidd  Mr.  Waters,  "  had  be  poked  up 
hia  knowledge  V 

Days  went  by,  and  Fanny's  appro&chii^  marriage  became  mote 
generally  talked  of.  Good  old  Mrs.  Green  made  sundry  purchases 
in  linen,  as  a  first  instalment  of  the  modest  trousseau  she  hoped  to 
procure  for  her  granddaughter ;  whilst,  to  save  expense.  Hiss  Green 
and  myself  plied  our  needles  on  the  young  Lady's  behalf.  I  cannot 
say  tiiBkt  her  love's  desire  that  she  should  encourage  and  exerdse 
domestic  habits  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Instead  of  helping 
her  grandmother's  preparations  she  would  idle  about  tJhe  house, 
reading  novels,  or  strumming  upon  the  piano.  I  had  never  mud 
admired  Miss  Fanny's  character.  The  importance  she  was  now 
made  also  did  not  improve  her,  t«  my  mind.  However,  if  not  for 
her  own  sake,  I  was  very  glad  to  return  some  of  Mrs.  Green's  really 
kind  attention  to  my  comforts  by  giving  her  a  little  of  my  spare 
time.  The  marriage  was  talked  of  for  an  early  day  in  the  next 
month.  Mr.  Baven  said  he  bad  long  wished  to  visit  Madeira,  abd 
he  really  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  go  there  for  the  honey- 
moon, and  spend  the  winter  months.  Still,  he  intended ^to'take  his 
London  house  as  he  had  at  first  proposed.  He  had  not  seen  one  he 
liked.  So,  as  time  was  wearing  away,  it  would  be  best  to  look  out  ioi 
a  ready-furnished  one.  After  all,  it  saved  trouble,  and  F&onj 
could  always  add  anything  she  fancied  when  they  returned  to 
England.  Mrs.  Green  had  suffered  so  much  from  bronchitis  that, 
if  the  winter  was  severe,  he  hoped  she  would  join  them  at  Madeira, 
and  thus  avoid  the  March  winds.  The  old  lady  shook  her  bead,  but 
did  not  object  to  the  suggestion.  What,  I  thought,  if  these  plana 
are  carried  out,  is  to  become  of  me  t  Mr.  Baven  does  not  take  my 
future  at  all  into  consideration.  I  told  him  so  one  day.  "Hy 
dear  Miss  Linley,"  he  said,  "  we  all  look  on  you  as  one  of  us.    Of 
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cotuse  you  will  either  remain  in  my  house  vith  Miss  Greeo,  or — ■ 
stay — why  should  you  not  come  out  to  Madeira  with  Mrs.  Green  1 
She  will  be  very  glad  to  hare  your  company  for  the  voyage,  and  I 
am  sure  Fanny  and  myself  will  be  delighted  to  give  you  a  warm 
welcome  for  as  long  as  we  are  there,  and  then,  you  know,  '  sufficient  . 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  I  have  my  own  ideas  that  Miss 
Linley  will  not  be  Miss  Linley  long,  if  thrown  into  that  society 
into  which  I  hope  soon  to  introduce  her,  aiid  in  which  her  talents 
and  acquirements  will  make  her  an  ornament."  One  thing  struck 
my  Cousin  Waters  as  very  strange,  and  be  confided  his  ideas  to  me. 
He  owned  he  did  not  quite  understand  Mr.  Raven's  closeness  about 
his  personal  friends,  "  You  will  hardly  believe,"  he  said,  "  that 
Mr.  Raven  this  morning  actually  asked  me  to  perform  tibe  mar. 
riage  ceremony.  Now,  of  course,  he  must  have  many  old  friends 
vho  would  be  more  entitled  to  do  him  this  service  tb&a  an  acquaint- 
ance of  a.  few  weeks.  As  to  bis  fiattery,  that  he  has  seldom  seen 
a  clergyman  in  whom  he  has  such  confidence,  or  to  whom  he  has 
taken  such  a  fancy,  really  it  looks  like  gammon,  I  think.  A  very 
pleasant  fellow  he  is,  I  do  not  deny,  and  as  clever  a  band  at  tell- 
ing a  story  as  I  know  anywhere  ;  but  to  ask  me  to  mairy  him  on  a 
few  weeks'  intimacy  looks  as  if  be  was  harder  up  &r  friends  than  I 
thought  for.  By-the-bye,  too,  what  books  has  he  written  %  He 
seemed  very  modest  on  the  subject  wiien  I  asked  him,  and  said  he 
wrote  under  a  feigned  name ;  but  I  think,  when  we  first  came,  you 
told  me  he  had  been  reading  one  of  his  books  to  you  V 

Now,  it  is  laid  at  our  sex's  door  that  we  can  none  of  us  keep 
a  secret.  True,  that  Mr.  Raven  had  begged  us  to  preserve  his 
literary  ineogitito,  and  until  now  we  bad  all  religiously  complied 
with  his  request.  There  was  that,  however,  in  my  cousin's  tone 
which  so  much,  I  thought,  implied  disparagement  of  Mr.  Raven's 
position  in  the  literary  world,  that,  thoi^h  I  could  not  help  owning 
to  myself  that  my  lion  had  somewhat  hllen  in  my  own  estimation 
since  I  had  seen  Mm  in  evefl7  day  life, — 1  say  these  doubts,  wiA 
anxiety  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  our  hero,  strongly  urged  me 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  b^.  The  impulse  was  irresistible  when 
his  reputation  was  thus  called  in  question ;  and  having  first  gone 
timjugh  the  form  of  exacting  a  promise  of  secrecy  from  Mr.  Waters, 
I  prepared  to  reveal  to  him  who  ISx.  Raven  really  was.  "Have 
you  ever  read  'Adam  Bedel*"  I  cautiously  asked.  "Adam 
Bedel"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  "  I  should  think  I 
have !  Why  the  Atherueum  reviewed  it  as  the  cleverest  work  of  fie. 
tlut  that  bad  come  out  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Raven  never 
wrote  that.  You  wont  make  me  believe  it  1"  "  Did  he  not !"  I 
replied,  and  crossed  the  room  to  fetch  the  first  volume  oE  that 
l>ook.  I  opened  the  cover,  and  triamphaotly  pointed  out  to  my 
21— J  Y 
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cousin'H  vo&dering  gaze,  "  To  dearest  Fanny,  with  tbe  author's 
affectionate  regaids."  "There!"  I  exclaimed,  "will  t^iatcon- 
vince  yonV  "And  is  that  Mr.  Haven's  bandwriUng V  asked 
Mr.  Waters.  "Yes."  "And  he  gave  it  to  Faoti;  Qreea?" 
"Yes,"  I  r^oUed.  "And  I  am  boond,"  be  coKtinood,  "  l^  my 
promise  to  yoa,  not  to  congratulate  faim  on  bis  extiaoidiiutry  wd 
highly  gifted  writings  aa  the  author  of  that  book!"  '*  Yes,  agaio. 
But  how  strangely  you  take  tba  aHnmtmioatioD,  ClousiQ  John! 
Does  not  Mr.  Kayen  rise  immaaeuxably  in  yonr  a^a&aV' 
"Kntn-ph  I"  he  replied,  "  I  shall  bay  a  copy  nexb  time  I  im 
in  town.  Xiet  me  see  whoM  it  is  patdished."  He  todc  down  iJte 
address.  There  was  romething  in  J<^'s  whole  manner  ^  receiviiig 
the  intelligence  I  had  just  imparted  which  pnmled  me.  I  could 
not  tud«rstand  why  he  looked  so  grave  aboat  it  i  bat  before  I  could 
demand  any  explanation,  some  one  oame  in,  and.  I  only  had 
time  once  again  to  ei^oin  silenee.  I  f^t  rather  guilty,  for  I  would 
not  for  Uie  worid  have  Mr.  Haven  think  a  woman  oould  not  keep  a 
secret,  and  he  had  so  strictly  cAijoiaed  me  not  to  tell  ;  when  I  sud 
BO  to  my  cousin,  "I'll  be  bound  be  did,"  waa  the  r^y, 
and  he  left  the  room. 

"  When  akiee  are  cleared,  storzns  ate  said  to  be  the  highest." 
We  had  lately  had  so  pleasant  a  coterie  at  Hose  Cottage  that 
any  change  was  approached  with  regret,  and  when  Mr.  Green's 
announcement  to  bis  mother  that  he  was  coming  to  join  m 
for  a  time  I  arrived,  don't  think  his  advent  was  hailed  by  any 
one.  Certainly  not  by  Mr.  Haven,  who  no  sooner  beard  tlie 
intelligence  of  Mr.  Green's  proposed  visit  than  be  talked  of  a 
trip  into  the  country,  which  must,  he  said,  come  o£E  before  he 
married,  as  it  was  to  a  bachelw,  and  where  he  ooald  not-  so  w^ 
take  Fanny  as  to  his  other  friends.  Wet  however,  persuaded  bin 
to  defer  thb  journey  for  a  few  days,  as  there  were  several  little 
evening  engagements,  in  whi(^  he  was  included,  for  that  week. 
iSr.  Waters  was  the  only  oae  of  the  circle  who  expressed  pleasure  at 
making  Mr.  Green's  acquaintance.  "  He  baa  not  yet  eeen  him  J" 
thought  I.  That  evening  Fanny's  fether  arrived,  and  we  all  dined 
very  happily  tt^tber,  after  which  Mr.  Waters  invited  Mr.  Green 
to  take  a  stroll  and  smoke  a  cigar  with  him.  Fanny  and  Mr.  Haven 
also  went  out.  Meantime,  good  Mrs.  Green,  Mrs.  Waters,  Emina 
Green,  and  myself,  loought  out  our  needlework,  and  sat  down  to 
work  and  chat  in  the  front  room.  Alas  I  that  evening,  b^^  bo 
quietly,  was  indeed  a  memorable  one — such  a  one  as  does  not 
occur  often  in  a  lifet^e,  and  of  which  the  events  are  but  too  w^ 
impressed  upon  my  mind.  Within  a  few  hours  we  ladies  recaved 
a  ^ock  which  nearly  paralysed  us  with  distrust  and  alanu.  Could 
we  belieye  all  that  we  ware  then  told  of  Mr.  Haven  to  be  true  t 
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It  is  said  that  etortling  events  rarely  come  alone,  and  certainly 
that  eveniag  was  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb;  for 
we  had  scsroAj  reooTerad  from  ooe  distrassing  event  before  another 
Atill  more  painful  rev^artion  tras  forced  on  ue — both  in  reference  to 
Mrs.  Green's  lodger,  in  whom  w«  all  felt  bo  great  an  interest.  We 
were,  as  I  said,  bu^  at  woric  on  a  portion  of  Fanny's  garmente, 
and  talking  of  the  Madeira  Bobeme,  when  the  door-bell  rang 
violentJy,  and  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door  startled  ua ;  voices 
were]  heard  on  the  steps,  and  we  listened,  the  door  being  ajar,  to 
know  who  could  be  coming  at  Hob  unwonted  hour.  "  Does  a  Mr. 
IUv«n  live  here  V  we  heard  difitinoUy,  and  as  distinctly  the  voice 
of  the  litUa  maid— "No,  sirl"  "  Ai6  you  surel"  again  asked 
the  voice.  "No,  sic  I  but  ha  used  to  live  here.  He  went  away 
a  Icmg  time  ^ol"  said  Hary.  "What  does  the  girl  meanT' 
said  Miss  Orean.  ' '  I  dare  say  it  is  some  one  on  business — perhaps 
from  the  publishers.  I  will  go  and  tell  them  he  is  only  out  for  a 
walk."  So  sayi:^,  she  left  us,  with  the  door  open.  "  Did  I  Lear 
you  ask  for  Mr.  Kavea T"  began  Kiss  Green.;  but  she  started  back 
BA  she  saw  two  policemen  in  the  ball,  and  Mary  trembling  like  a 
leaf.  "Yes,  ma'am!"  said  the  constable.  "Your  servant  has 
just  told  me  that  Mr.  Raven^  alias  Mr.  Wood,  is  not  here.  We 
think  differently ;  and  perhaps  ycu  will  allow  us  to  look  for  uur- 
selves,  in  virtue  of  this  search,  warrant !"  and  he  produced  a  paper. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Misa  Qreen,  alarmed.  "Why, 
ma'am,  nothing  more  than  what  we  say.  We've  orders  to 
take  this  Mr.  Raven  iu  custody  for  being  supposed  to  be  con- 
cerned in  a  forgery !  You  can  see  the  warrant,  if  you  don't  believe 
vs." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Oreeu  and  myself  bad  put  down  our  work 
and  rieen.  Taken  aback  as  we  y/egte,  our  womanly  instinct  seemed 
"to  strike  us  all  three  at  once  with  the  same  idea — to  screen  Mr. 
Raven  from  the  officers.  .Fortunately  Miss  Qreen  had  not  yet  com- 
niitted  herself  when  we  joined  her,  and,  taking  tiie  initiative,  I  said, 
boldly  (may  I  be  foi^ven  the  £(^hood  !),  "There  must  be  some 
mistake ;  Mr.  Baven  does  not  live  here !  This  house  belongs  to 
these  ladies — ^Mrs.  Gre^i  and  het  daughter.  The  gentlemen  who 
are  staying  here  are  Mr.  Oreen,  her  son,  and  Mr.  Waters,  a  clergy, 
man  from  the  country."  My  self-possession  of  manner  somewhat 
nonplussed  the  offiotts.  "£[e  was,  I  think,  living  here  lately, 
ma'am?"  be  said.  "A  smallish  man,  with  a  dark  moustache; 
calls  hiioaelf  an  autiior ;  goes  to  market  early ;  was  once  in  Qrant 
<md  Co.'s  employ;  he  is  suspected  of  being  oonoemed  in  several 
jewel  robberies!"  "You  must  surely  refer  to  some  one  else,"  I 
8^d,  continuing  to  act  as  spokeswoman,  for  Mrs.  and  Miss  Qreen 
were  speechless  with  afliright.  "  Well,  ma'am,  I  am  sorry  to  con- 
^'^ct  you ;  but  as  we've  a  warrant  out  a^nst  him,  ajul  he  has 
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been  traced  here,  we  must  beg  leave  to  search  the  house."  "  01 
course !"  I  replied.  "  Mrs.  Qreen  would  be  the  last  pomoo  to  reast 
the  ends  of  Jastice.  Mary,  bring  a  candle,  and  show  the  vay !" 
Kow,  happily,  the  little  attic  into  which  Mr.  Baven  had  moved,  to 
accommodate  my  friends,  was  quite  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  was  only  approached  through  a  narrow  door  leading  ont 
of  another  attic  used  only  as  a  lumber-room.  "  This  is  the 
strangest  proceeding  I  ever  heard  c^  in  a  lady's  hoofie,"  I 
said,  "but  perhaps  you  will  begin  your  search  dowuBtalrs." 
"  All  the  same,  madam,"  replied  the  poHceman ;  "  we  will  give  as 
little  trouble  as  possible,  hut  we  must  do  our  duty.  It  is  as  veil 
to  leave  one  of  us  here  to  see  no  one  walks  out."  "  I  don't  think 
there  is  an  area,"  said  the  other,  taking  his  position  in  the  hall. 
While  the  elder  officer  went  into  the  sitting-jroom  I  whispered 
Miss  Qreen,  "  Run  up  and  hang  my  old  drees  on-the  attic  door." 
She  did  BO,  looking  terrified.  The  officer  th^i  proceeded  &om  tlte 
drawing.room  to  the  kitchen  and  ofitces,  and  then  upstairs  into  the 
liedrooms,  where,  of  course,  he  fouod  no  Mr.  Haven ;  nor  in  the 
Waters'  bed-chamber  did  he  find  any  taraoe  (rf  him.  "Well,"  te 
said,  as  he  came  down,  "if  he's  not  here  he  is  notfJEtr  o£E"  *'Koif 
yon  have  done  your  duty,"  I  said,  very  steialy,  "  you  may,  I  think, 
leave  the  house."  This  they  could  not  refuse;  and  wiUi  a  pretence 
at  an  apology,  they  depicted  and  left  us  alone.  "  What  does  it  all 
meant"  said  dear  old  Mrs.  Qreen,  trembling  violenUy;  "do  you 
think  those  men  had  really  a  warrant  to  arrest  Charles,  or  bare 
they  taken  him  for  some  one  else!"  "Mary,"  L  said,  and  tuiW 
quickly  to  the  girl,  who  stood  behind  us,  as  if  e^  required  our  pro- 
tection, "what  made  you  say  Mr.  Baven  did  not  live  here  tbe 
moment  you  were  askedl"  "He  told  me,  ma'am,"  atanuaered 
the  girl,  "and  gave  me  two  shillings  when  he  first  came  to  say  so 
if  any  one  asked  for  him,"  "And  have  you  ever,  denied  hun 
before!"  I  again  asked.  "Yes,  ma'am,  twice  before, -ma'am," 
replied  Mary.  I  made  no  observation  to  her,  but  disuissed  her  to 
her  work,  and  closed  the  door.  What  waa  to  be  dwiel.  Mrs. 
Waters  was  almost  ready  to  famt ;  Miss  Qreen  indignantly  refua^ 
to  believe  that  anything  was  really  wrong ;  she  was  sure  srano  one 
else  was  intended,  and  not  Charl^.  I  bad  no  such  hope ;  my  sus- 
picions had  been  awakened,  and  now  a  veil  seemed  all  at  once  b> 
drop  from  my  eyes.  Mr.  Baven  sunk  in  a  moment  from  the  literaiy 
lion  to  the  clever  swindler.  Why  else  had  he  told  Mary  to  deoy 
himT  Why  had  he  else  enjoined  silence  as  to  his  author^ip- 
Why  had  John  Waters  looked  so  grave  when  I  conhded  to  him  tb< 
secret  ?  Where  were  his  relations  T  And  then  came  the  idea,  ^"^ 
it  he  that  had  stolen  the  salver  just  before  he  paid  his  debts  1  These 
thoughts  flashed  like  lightning  through  my  brain,  but  as  yet  I  did 
not  venture  to  put  them  into  words.     In  a  short  tune  Mr.  Waten 
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mold  be  is,  and  advise  as  what  to  do.  "  But  anppose,"  said  Mrs. 
Oreen,  "  Charles  shoald  oome  in  fiiet  What  must  be  done  1"  I 
advised  in  that  case  to  take  no  notice  of  what  had  occurred  until 
the  oUiers  returned ;  "  but  we  are  pretty  sure  be  and  Fanny  will 
not  be  is  a  hniry."  As  siay  be  supposed,  we  four  ladies  were  in 
great  trepidation ;  our  tongues  did  not  cease,  and  Mrs.  Waters 
heard  much  more  than  she  before  knew  about  out  connection  with 
Mr.  Baven.  We  were,  however,  again  interrupted  by  another  ring, 
but  this  time  not  so  imperative.  Mary  looked  in,  and  seemed 
a&aid  to  go  to  the  door.  So  I,  who  bad  apparently  received  an 
extra  amount  of  courage  £or  the  occasion,  went  myself  to  open  the 
door.  This  time  it  was  a  woman's  voice.  Seeing  a  lady,  she  said, 
"I want,  if  you  please,  to  see  Mr.  Baven."  "On  business t"  I 
said,  takii^  a  good  look  at  the  visitor  as  I  spoke.  She  was  a 
respectably<dressed  young  person,  c^iparently  of  the  tradeswoman 
class,  about  twenty.five  years  of  age,  I  guessed.  "  Yes,  on  business, 
ma'am ;  indeed,  I  can't  go  away  without  seeing  him.  Will  you 
tell  him  sot"  Here,  thought  I  to  myself  is  an  opportunity  of 
learning  something  of  his  former  history.  "Mr.  Baven  is  out,"  I 
replied,  "  but  if  you  will  walk  in,  I  don't  think  be  will  be  long 
bdore  he  returns."  The  woman  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  stepped 
into  the  halL  I  then  opened  a  little  room  adjoining  the  drawing, 
room,  where  the  rest  of  the  party  were  sitting,  and  asked  her  to  sit 
down.  "This  person,"  I  said  through  the  open  door,  "wishes  to 
see  Mr.  Baven."  Mrs.  Qreen  immediately  approached  her,  and 
inquired  what  she  wanted  with  him,  eyeing  her  through  her 
spectacles  as  she  asked  the  question.  "Want  with  him,  ma'am  !" 
said  the  woman,  trying  to  compose  herself;  "  want  with  him  1  First 
tell  me,  is  it  true  he  is  Living  here  and  is  going  to  be  married,  as 
folks  say  at  the  comer  shop,  to  the  young  lady  living  here!" 
"  What  if  it  be  true?"  said  Miss  Qreen,  who  had  also  come  to  the 
drawing-room  door.  "  What  business  can  it  be  of  yours  1"  she  oon. 
tinued,  indignantly.  The  poor  woman  burst  into  tears,  and  could  no 
longer  restrain  her  pent-up  feelings.  "He  is  not  Mr.  Raven  at  all," 
she  said,  sobbing ;  "  his  name  is  Wood,  and  he  belongs  to  me.  It  is 
four  years  since  I  first  knew  him ;  he  left  me  and  the  child  just 
eight  months  ^o,  and  I've  not  had  a  penny  from  him  since.  I'\~e 
sold  all  my  furniture  to  pay .  my  rent,  and  worked  hard,  too,  or 
I  should  have  been  starved ;  but  he  has  never  been  near  me  once  aH 
the  time.  I've  now  walked  all  the  way  from  Brixton,  where  he  left 
us,  and  I  must  see  him.  He  shall  do  me  justice !"  and  she  told  ua  a 
history  of  desertion  and  neglect  which  was  heartrending.  There 
was  such  genuine  misery,  such  bald  truth  in  her  statements,  and 
her  manner  was  too  natural  for  us  to  suspect  a  falsehood.  This  was 
a  worse  revelation  than  the  other.     All  our  woman's  nature  was 
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enliated  for  the  suEEerer  before  ua,  aod  tose  iigainst  ihe  maa  irbo  had 
acted  euch  a  heartlesa  part  towards  his  victim.  Not  only  had  he 
forced  himself  into  ihe  'bosom  of  an  honest  faxnilf ,  and  earned  <»i  ft 
deception  as  to  his  own  character,  hut  was  attempting  to  blight  ths 
happiness  and  prospects  of  one  of  its  members. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  our  troubles,  as  we  thought  of  Fanny 
and  her  devotion  to  her  worthless  lover.  All  aeemed  to  have  como 
upon  us  80  suddenly,  we  could  hardly  believe  oursenses.  We  nigfat 
liave  deemed  we  were  dreaming,  hut  there  sat  the  poor  wtnnui, 
sobbing.  "  If  this  is  all  true,"  I  flcdd,  being  spokeswoman,  "yon 
are  much  to  he  pitied,  but  Mr.  !Raven  is  not  now  here.  What  am 
we  do  V  At  this  juncture,  happily  fbt  us,  in  came  lir.  Qreen  and 
Mr.  Waters.  How  relieved  we  were  to  hear  their  voicea  when  the 
door  opened,  instead  of  Mr.  Raven  and  Fanny,  whoEe  return  we  had 
80  feared.  Taking  the  gentlemen  into  the  next  xoata,  I  told  them 
of  the  two  circumstances  that  had  occtirred  since  they  w«Bt  oat. 
"We  are  not  much  surprised,"  said'  Mr.  Waters.  "To  say  the 
truth,  my  wife  has  lately  confided  to  me  so  many  extraoTdinsiy 
things  which  Mr.  Baven  has  told  Mrs.  Green,  relative  to  bis 
intended  acte  of  liberality,  his  friends,  &e.,  that  J  felt  sure  all  ocraW 
not  be  genuine,  and  that  lbs.  Green's  credulity  was  beii:^  praCtased 
upon.  Tour  communication  to  ine  yMterday  begap  to  open  my 
eyes,  and  I  merely  took  Mr.  Qreen  out  to-night  to  biing  pioofe  that 
a  gross  deception  was  being  practised  upon  his  mother,  and  that  sbe 
WB3  harbouring  an  impostor  in  her  house.  After  what  I  heaid 
yesterday,  I  made  a  point  of  calltsg  on  thia  publish^  of  'Adam 
£ede,'  for  I  felt  convinced  from  what  I  had  seen  of  Mr,  Baven 
(though  I  don't  deny  he  ia  a  very  gentlemanly,  clever  fellow)  that 
he  never  wrote  such  a  book,  and  we  were  about  to  unma^  his 
authorship  this  evening,  as  a'  preliminaiy  step  to  learning  hi* 
motive  for  the  deception."  "Well,  Mr,  Green,"  I  said,  as  I 
remembered  the  visitor  in  the  next  room,  "you  had  best  see  this 
poor  woman  who  is  waiting,  or  Mr,  Baven  will  be  returning  while  she 
ia  here."  Accordingly,  Mr.  Qreen  had  an  interview  with  her,  and 
satisfied  hiuiaelf  of  the  truth  of  her  tale.  He  somehow  or  oths 
persuadnd  her  to  leave,  as  Mr.  Baven  was  not  in,  suggesting  tltat 
she  would  be  more  likely  to  find  him  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  foDowing 
morning.  We  then  had  a  consultation  aa  to  how  beet  we  should  art 
when  the  couple  came  home.  Mr.  Green  was  in  a  great  rage,  not, 
however,  considering  so  much  poor  Fanny's  position  as  his  own 
cause  for  revenge  on  a  man  who  had  so  grossly  insulted  him.  He 
could  not  talk  quietly,  and  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  ua  that  m- 
Waters  remained  cool  and  collected,  and  did  his  best  to  persuade 
Mr.  Green  to  control  himself,  or  bia  own  purpose,  he  eaiA,  wonw 
be  defeated.     He  felt  sure  the  better  plan  was  to  leoeive  Mr.  Barat 
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qoiotiy,  and  cany  out  their  original  intention  of  taxing  him  Trith 
^  deception  he  had  played  upon  the  ladies.  As  he  had  been  the 
fiist  to  discover  the  fraud,  Mr.  Waters  proposed  that  he  should 
introduce  the  subject.  It  would  be  quite  time  enough  when  they 
heard  his  defence  to  attack  him  on  graver  points.  £ven  while  we 
spoke  we  heard  Fanny's  voice  on  the  steps,  and  the  latch-key  (for 
Mr.  Saven  had  long  since  had  that  privilege)  turn  in  the  door,  and 
the  pair  entered.  Mr.  Waters,  in  an  undertone,  begged  bis  wife  to 
withdraw ;  while  Mrs.  Qreen  was  equally  anxious  Fanny  should 
not  be  present  at  the  interview.  The  latter  intention  was  mon 
difBcult  tp  accomplish,  until  Miss  Qrcen,  who  was  really  in  a  most 
nervous  atate,  said  she  had  rather  not  remain  in  the  room,  and  would 
fp  up  with  Fanny  to  take  o£F  her  bonnet,  and  keep  her  upstairs. 

Mr.  Kaven  came  in  in  his  utiuol  quiet  way,  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  storm  that  was  brewing,  took  his  accustomed  seat,  and 
remarked,  "It  is  a  fine  night."  "Very  so,"  said  Mr.  Waters, 
"  there  seem  to  be  plenty  of  people  about ;  we  have  not  been  in  half 
an  hour. ' '  "  Have  you  seen  the  evening  paper  V '  said  Mr.  Raven — 
"any  newst"  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Waters;  "there  is  a  piece  of 
new,  which,  I  suppose,  will  electrify  you  literary  people  not  a  little. 
Bat  perhaps  you  have  heard  it  J"  "No,  what  I"  said  Mr.  Baven, 
lookiog  up.  "  Why,  the  real  author  of  '  Adam  Bcde'  has  been 
diacovered.  Moreover,  that  the  George  Eliot  has  turned  out  to  be 
a  lady."  A  very  blank  look  came  over  Mr.  Baven's  face.  He 
looked  first  at  Mrs.  Green,  and  then  at  me ;  both  of  us  were  silent. 
"Indeed!"  he  said,  "I. fear  Iconnot  credit  that  statement,  withno 
diareipeck .  to  the  ladies.  Does  the  newspaper  astute  give  its 
authority?"  Here  Mr.  Oreeo  could  no  longer  command  himself, 
but  broke  out  in  a  furious  tone.  "  Mr.  Baven,"  he  said,  "we  have 
discovered  your  cheat.  I'm  not  a  man  to  be  gulled  with  impunity. 
Piay,  sir,  how  dare  you  enter  this  house,  or  presume  to  take 
advuitsge  of  the  credulity  of  its  inmates,  passing  yourself  off  to 
them,  and  still  more  to  me,  sir,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  that  you 
wrote  that  and  other  books  under  the  assumed  name  of  George 
Eliot,  and  draw  your  resources  &om  your  brains  !  Pretty  In'ains 
they  are,  sir,  not  to  have  laid  a  better  train,  if  you  must  deceive  I 
You  ore  a  rogue  and  a  sneak,  sir,  and  I  demand  an  explanation  t" 
Mr.  Green  stood  up  before  Mr.  Baven  in  a  deBant  attitude,  and 
waited  for  an  answer.  Mr.  Baven  was  white  with  agitation,  "  Sir," 
he  said,  attempting  to  address  Mr.  Qreen,  "you  shall  answer  for 
your  words.  Mrs.  Green,"  and  he  turned  to  the  old  lady,  "you 
have  confided  to  me  the  character  of  your  son  ;  I  am,  therefore,  not 
BO  surprised  at  his  language  and  demeanour  as  I  should  otherwise 
have  been.  To-night  I  can  but  surmise  he  must  be  under  the 
influence  of  drink."    At  this  Mx.  Qreen  broke  out  more  furiously 
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tbaa  ever,  and  then,  belore  us  all,  informed  him,  in  no  mild  terms, 
but  in  the  most  vituperative  language,  of  the  poor  woman's  visit,  and 
accused  him  of  every  kind  of  crime.  Mr.  Baven,  after  an  ejacula. 
tion  of  suTpriae,  goaded  on  by  Mr.  Green's  terms  of  reproach,  loBt 
his  own  temper  also,  and  reproached  Mr.  Oreen  with  many  things 
that  had  come  to  his  ears  about  him  (but  too  true).  It  was  a  most 
shameful  and  disgraceful  scene,  during  which  I  really  put  my 
fingers  in  my  ears  to  avoid  hearing  some  of  the  opprobrious  terms 
used  by  the  parties,  but  especially  by  Mr.  Qreeu.  Mr,  Waters  at 
last  succeeded  in  quieting  both  the  gentlemen,  reminding  th»n  of 
our  presence.  I  will  say  for  Mr.  Baven,  be  was  the  first,  on  this 
reminder,  to  restrain  his  anger.  Whereupon  Mr.  Green  flew  up- 
stairs, boiling  with  rage,  to  forbid  Fanny  ever  again  to  speak  to  Mr. 
Baven.  Mr.  Waters  tben  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  Mr.  Bav» 
about  the  visit  of  the  policemen,  und  their  object ;  which,  in  the 
former  attack  he  had  made  upon  bim,  Mr.  Green  had  forgotten  to 
mention.  Poor  Mr.  Raven !  this  intelligence  completed  the  criatB  of 
his  miserable  position.  Bowed  down  with  the  events  which  bad 
apparently  all  crowded  together  to  witness  to  his  shame,  he  sat 
creetfalleD  ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  defend  himself  by  advancing  a 
word  of  exculpation.  The  change  &om  the  strife  of  words  to  the 
silence  which  followed  was  painful  in  the  extreme,  and  it  was  not  in 
woman's  nature  not  to  feel  deeply  for  the  wretched  man  he£on  ua. 
Poor  old  Mrs.  Green  sobbed  like  a  child  ;  I  was  too  excited  to  weep, 
only  wondering  how  it  would  all  end. 

"  You  best  know,  Mr.  Baven, "  said  Mr.  Waters,  "howfaryou 
are  implicated  in  the  charge  these  man  laid  at  your  door.  Now, 
the  position  you  have  placed  yourself  in  as  regards  this  &naily,  ani 
your  connection  with  the  unfortunate  young  woman  who  has  ap- 
pealed against  you,  ore  in  a  measure  your  own  private  coDCwns;biit 
if  theofBcers  of  justice  are  really  on  your  track,  it  would,  to  my 
view  of  things,  add  to  Mrs.  Green's  distress  that  you  should  be  taken 
into  custody  at  her  house.  It  might  then  make  public  what  fiir 
the  sake  of  all  paxties  would  be  undesirable,  and  had  beet  be  keptfi 
private  as  possible.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better  t^tyou  left 
her  house  at  once ;  particularly  as  Mr.  Green's  just  anger  at  yonr 
conduct  to  his  daughter  may  lead  to  still  further  unpleasantDeas." 
Mr.  Baven  evidently  saw  the  policy  of  this  last  suggestion,  as  did 
we  all ;  but  how  was  Mr.  Raven  to  escape  ]  Mr.  Waters  said  mo«t 
probably  the  police  were  hatching  the  premises,  and  he  only 
wondered  how  they  had  let  him  enter  just  before.  Mr.  Baven,  in  > 
very  subdued  tone,  owned  he  was  implicated  in  a  very  disE^reeabte 
matter  in  connection  with  a  firiend,  which  might,  he  feared,  get  him 
into  trouble ;  and  that  he  felt  every  moment  was  of  consequence,  in 
order  to  get  out  of  England.      In  a  faltering  tone  he  assured  Mn. 
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Oreen  that  in  otlier  respects  he  shoald,  he  hoped,  soon  have  the 
opportunity  c^  ezciilpa.tmg  himself  in  her  eyee  from  some  of  the 
heiooos  charges  Mr.  Cb«en  had  brought  against  him.  He  entreated 
h»  not  to  judge  him  unheard,  nor  oblige  Fanny  to  desert  him  in 
the  hour  oif  trouble;  but  he  had  no  feara — he  knew  her  love  for 
him  would  surmount  such  obetacles.  Mrs.  Qreen  shook  her  bead. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Baven,"  she  said,  "  all  I  can  ask  of  you,  if  the  events  of 
to-ni^t  are  not  a  fabrication,  is  to  quit  my  house  at  once,  and 
never  attempt  to  see  Fanny  ^ainu"  '*  I  must  see  her  once  more, 
if  only  for  a  moment,"  returned  Mr.  Bayen.  Mr.  Waters  here 
inteiTupted  him.  "  Under  the  circumstances,  sir,  that  cannot  be." 
I  really  could  not  help  pitying  Mr.  Raven,  for  I  believe  he  was 
really  attached  to  Fanny,  and  the  anguiBh  of  tone,  the  wretched, 
nesg  of  his  expression  as  I  looked  upon  him  excited  my  qrmpathy, 
and  dwelt  long  upon  my  memory.  It  made  me  forget  he  the 
mommt  the  deoeption  he  had  practised  upon  me  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  anxiety  that  he  should  escape  seemed  uppermost 
in  my  mind.  I  even  volunteered  advice  and  assistance — a  woman's 
wit  is  not  to  be  despised  on  such  occasions.  What  had  become  of 
either  my  prudence  or  my  resentment  t  How  could  he  get  away 
if  the  police  were  watching?  He  must  be  disguised.  Ooiddhenot 
best  escape  observation  if  he  put  on  woman's  clothes  ?  He  thanked 
me  for  my  kind  suggestion  in  the  most  affecting  tone.  It  was  the 
very  thing,  in  &ct,  Uie  only  chance.  I  left  the  room  all  excitement, 
returning  with  a  skirt,  a  shawl,  a  bonnet,  and  a  crinoline.  These 
Mr.  Raven  seized  with  avidity,  and  hurried  with  them  into  his  own 
room.  He  soon  came  down  again.  What  a  metamorphosis !  Surely 
tothatremembrance'of  crinoJineeverythingwas  due.  It  redeemed  its 
character  for  utility,  and  to  it  Mr.  Raven  owed  his  escape.  As  he 
stood  before  us  I  oould  not  help  asking  myself,  were  we  acting  a 
charade  t  or  was  the  whole  scene  a  dream  1  Our  hero  has  indeed 
&Jlen.  H  his  patrons,  of  whom  he  so  often  qwke,  could  now  have 
seen  him,  would  he  have  been  an  accepted  visitor  at  their  tables  t 
Would  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  have  invited  him  into  his  brougham  1 1 
thought.  But  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Mr.  Waters  was  evi- 
dently anxious  for  all  our  sakes  that  he  should  be  gone  before  Mr. 
Green  came  down  ^ain.  In  my  impatience  to  complete  the  disguise 
I  ran  down  to  the  kitchen  and  returned  with  the  beer  jug,  in  which 
Hazy  was  in  the  habit  of  fetching  the  ale  for  supper,  about  this 
hour,  and  hoped  he  might  be  taken  for  her  if  any  watchers  were 
about  and  saw  it  in  his  hand.  A  minute  more  and  the  door  closed 
on  him  ;  while,  had  he  been  an  injured  and  innocent  man,  I  do 
not  think  my  sympathies  could  have  been  more  excited  in  favour 
ofhisescape. 

"What  contradictions  you  women  are!"  said  my  oouun,  as 'tloon 
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aa  Mr.  Baven  was  really  gone,  and  I  then  went  off  into  a  hystBiical 
fit,  sobbiDg  and  gasping  out,  "  Wbat  a  dreaded  boBUieBB  I  What 
a  wicked  man !  What  is  to  be  done  about  yauay  V  Jost  then 
Mr.  Green  came  down,  having  had  avioleiitaceDe  with  bis  daughter, 
who  Fe&a»d  to  b^eve  one  wotd  againat  her  diar  GhailaB,  betddw 
showii^  a  great  want  <rf  retpect  to  her  father  Vj  upbiaidaig  him. 
He  said  ahe  had  bahavad  ao  ill,  and  aa  pcrasted  in  goiiig  to  aak  Mr. 
Bavea  about  it,  that  be  had  locjied  her  up- injber  rooia  till  he  had 
seen  that  aoomp  out  of  the  house.  We  told  hico'  Mr.  Ravea  vu 
gone.  I  tlien  went  upstairs  to  give  the  same  intinaiion  to  Fanay 
and  Mies  Qrem.  The  former  was  fuiious  at  not  havii^.seeQ  lum 
before  be  left,  and  most  indigoaat  at  his  having  diflgttieed  iaat^fiL 
It  looked,  she  said,  as  if  he  wore  not  able  to-facehiaaocuaera.  "It 
did,  Faun;,"  I  said,  "aodsaliBfied  tis  aU  that  be  was  gail^." 
"You  must  think  no  moie  of  him,"  eaid  Miss  Qism.  "Yes, 
Fanuj,"  I  added,  "ha  ianot  w<H:thy  of  you,  and  you  mustgive 
him  up. ' '  "  That  I  will  never  do.  Miss  Idnley.  You  doa'  t  know 
all  I  do  I  Only  tell  me  where  ho  is. gone  I"  and  she  ttirew  her' 
self  at  my  knees  half  frantic  with  distcaaa.  ' '  No  one  knows,  Fauny , 
and  I  hope  w&tnay  neveo- know  or  hear  of  him  again."  Thisin> 
creased  her  sobs ;  her  aunt  and  myaelf  feared  she  would  xoake  her- 
self really  ill  ;  BO  we  undresied  her  and  put.  her  to  bed.  Little 
sleep  had  any  of  us  that  night !  In  tite  wakeful  hours  I  reviswad 
my  whcNie  acquaintance  with  the  individual  who  had  ao  deceived  d« 
all,  and  wondeied  who  of  us  was  most  to  Uame^  The  unaoj^ti- 
cated  Greens,  woa  by  his  address  and  agreeable  manners,  liad  taken 
him  firom  the  first  at  his  own  valuation.  I,  believing  them  to  have 
known  him  previously,  fell  into  the  same  err^,  and,  deceived  byhu 
flattery,  was  entrapped  in.  the  snore  set  for  me ;  but  as  I  repallied  (o 
mind  link  after  link  of  the  chain  of  his  lifo,  as  revealed  to  us  day 
by  day,  I  wondered  at  our  blindness  and  idly  in  not  havii^  de- 
tected ^e  improbalHlity  of  his  representations.  My  s^-retq>ect 
was  lowtred.  I  wondered  if  men  would  have  been  so  easily  takea 
in.  There  was  Mr.  Green — but  then  he  bad  beeh  UuIb  with  us, 
and  was  never  cordial  to  Mr.  Eaven. 

During  the  next  week  we  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Kaveu,  either 
privately  or  in  the  newspapers,  where  we  searched  for  intelligence, 
either  in  that  nune,  or  the  name  of  Wood,  or  other  (Uiaitt.  We 
therefbte  condoded  he  had  esciqied,  and  had,  perhaps,  left  tbe 
country.  Fanny  was  all  this  time  sullen  and  moody.  We  pouM 
banUy  persuade  her  to  leave  her  room  ;  and  when  alie  did  coma 
among  us,  it  was  only  to  upbraid  us  all,  especially  her  father,  with 
being  the  canae  of  her  misery.  We  bore  with  her,  poor  girl,  &• 
we  felt  how  much  she  was  to  be  pitied.  We  hoped  that  time^  and 
the  ooQviction  of  tit-  Baven's  worthlesBnesa,  would  make  luat  sW 
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things  in  a  different  light,  and  that,  in  the  end,  ebe  would  rejoice  in 
her  escape.  Alaa  £or  om  hopes  I  Within  a  fortnight  of  Mr. 
Bavm'a  exit,  Fanny  herself  was  missing,  and  no  trace  of  her 
whereaboiots  oouid  we  find.  That  h«r  lover  had  contrived  to  com. 
nnmicate  vitli  her,  and  had  patsuaded  her  to  leave  her  friendii,  we 
coold  not  doubt,  bat  bow  was  a  mysteiy  we  could  not  &thoin. 
Ur.  Qreen  wa»  more  faiioas  than  6ver.  He  said  she  might  go 
i^ere  the  would,  for  all  he  cared ;  never  again  would  he  own  her  as 
his  dnfal.  Yun  were  all  our  inquiries.  Her  poor  old  grandmothffl' 
was  almost  heartbroken.  What  an  end  to  fdl  ho-  day-dreams  for 
poor  Fanny  I  But  life  must  go  on,  notwithstanding  its  troubles- 
and  disappoitttmeiits ;  the  BtoroB  snbeido,  and  the  calma  ensue. 
After  having  talked  the  oebfect  over  in  erveiy  possible  wa>y,  and 
fansd  there  were  no  means  of  redress  or  power  of  helping  her,  ws 
SBbsided  into  our  usual  mode  of  life,  never,  however,  coasing  tO' 
MHader  at  our  own  blindnaas,  hoping  continually  that  the  potor  girl's 
portion  might '  be  ht^fpiM-  than  we  feaied.  Winter,  spring,  and 
stunmer  passed  away ;  autumn  had  arrived  in  all  its  beauty.  I  wa» 
about  to  acoept  an  invitation  to  spend  a  month  with  the  Waters, 
when,  oae  morning,  the  post  brought  a  letter  to  Mrs,  Green,  with 
Paris  poBfemark.  Tbe  old  ladyopcaied  it  with  tictnldiug  hands,  for 
the  address  was  in  Fanny's  handwriting.  In  it  Asb  begged  either 
hat  grandmotber  or  aant  to  go  to  her  immediately.  &ie  was  in  a 
miseraMe  state ;  Mr.  Bavm  bad  lelt  her  and  her  infant,  six  wedca 
befcse,  at  an  hotel  in  Paris,  prowisii^  to  retom  diortjy.  The  poor 
babe  had  died  suddenly,  and  eAm  had  haaid  nothing  from  Charles 
for  more  than  a  month.  All  ber  letters  to  him  had  been  cetumed 
from  tbe  addzQBB  he  had  left  with  her  ;  her  funds  were  exhaxited — 
she  had  not  '■  a  single  franc ;  dm  had  add  all  bar  tiiukets, 
and  neaorly  all  her  clothes,  to  pay  for  the  poor  baby's  burial. 
Sbb  raid  she  was  wretched,  but  she  ehe  did  not  want  to  como 
home;  she  otAj  b^^ed  for  help  until  Charles  came  bad ;  aha 
was  sure  he  would  soon  ooma.  Here  was  a  new  rerelatiota  of  Mr. 
Bavoi's  villainy;'  Poor  Fanny  1  What  was  to  be  done  1  Neither 
grandmother  nor  aunt  had  tbe  mesns  to  go  to  her  assistance.  We 
wrote  to  Mr.  Qreen,  who  raved  again,  '^Sbe  might  lie  on  the  bed 
she  bad  made  for  hersdf;  be  would  neitli^  own  nor  aid  her. 
Happily  I  betboughi  me  of  a  £riead  of  mine  in  Paris.  We  made 
up  among  ua  a  Ihtle  sum  of  money«-Ul  could  it  be  spared  firom  any 

of  our  purses  I     I  wrote,  however,  to  Mr.  H ,  to  ask  him  to  call 

at  the  hotel,  and  see  poor  Fanny,  and  give  it  to  her.  Mrs.  Qreen 
also  wrote  to  uitreat  ber  to  ccnne  to  England  at  oncewitb  the  mimey 
sent,  (Bering  to  receive  ber  until  some  other  home  presented 
itself..  This  letter  was  never  received  by  her  granddaughter.  In 
a  short  time  tlie  money  was  returned  by  my  friend.     He  wiota 
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to  8a7  he  had  been,  aa  we  requested,  to  the  Hotel  Lura  d'Or, 
in  the  Bne  Castellane,  but  no  such  Utdy  as  we  named  wag  to 
be  found.  He  then  oaked  to  see  the  landlord,  who  informed  lum 
that  Monsieur  and  Madame  Winter  (which  was  the  name  they  bad 
gone  l^)  had  been  there  for  some  time;  that  monsieur  had 
left  madame,  as  she  bad  stated,  in  the  most  cruel  way,  without 
paying  his  bill,  or  without  funds  for  her  use ;  that  the  fow 
lady  had  been  in  great  trouble  and  distress,  and  had  lost  fact 
infant.  That  he  had  let  her  remain  out  of  pity  for  some  weeks, 
hoping  monsieur  would  return,  as  he  had  promised,  or  that 
madame  would  write  to  her  friends,  which  he  strongly  urged 
ber  to  do,  a  course  of  conduct  which  she  was  unwilling  to  believe 
neoeRsary,  as  -she  was  sure  monsieur  would  soon  be  back ;  that  only 
yesterday  an  Ei^lish  gentleman,  who  heard  her  sobbing  in  her  room, 
had  taken  pity  on  her,  paid  the  bill,  and  they  had  left  soon  after  to 
join  monsieur,  as  she  said.  Mr.  H oould  elicit  nothing  far- 
ther. Kor  have  we.  With  tiiat  last  sad  letter  the  curtain  dropped 
over  the  future  history  of  herself  and  the  wretch  who  hacl  been  the 
cause  of  her  flight.  Some  three  years  afterwards  I  read  an  account 
in  the  papers  <^  a  very  curious  forgery  case,  most  devffi'ly  executed. 
The  deacaription  of  the  principal  criminal  justified  my  suspidons 
that  Mr.  Rav^  was  alive  and  at  large.  I  am  still  residing  with 
the  Greens.  I  always  felt  I  had,  by  my  credulity,  unwittin^y  W 
^eus,  and  had  thus  been  a  participator  in  their  troubles  ;  so  I  de> 
termined  I  would  not  leave  them,  but  fill  the  vacant  niche  in  Rose 
Cottt^,  adding  my  little  means  to  theirs  to  keep  the  wolf  fma  the 
door,  and  eoften  their  lot  by  making  tliem  forget,  as  far  as  poesible, 
their  sad  trial.  One  thing  we  agreed  upon  in  our  arrangements— 
we  would  admit  no  unknown  authors  or  gentleman  boarders.  My 
literary  aspirations  had  received  a  check,  and  I  was  in  future  quite 
oontented  to  benefit  by  the  brains  of  others  for  my  reading  and 
amusement,  without  coveting  either  to  be  admitted  into  the  clique 
<^  the  literate,  or  to  write  bad  verses,  and  still  worse  prose,  only  to 
receive  ia  return  the  flattering  encouragement  of  as  deverly  gilded 
a  scapegrace  as  ever  escaped  justice,  or  deceived  woman  by  £b1k 
smiles  and  winnii^  demeanour. 

As  to  the  moral  of  my  tale,  let  the  readers  juc^  for  themselves. 
In  the  present  day  there  are  numbers  of  ladies  brought  up  as  I 
bad  beeni,  in  the  retirement  of  oountiy  life,  whose  circumstances 
later  oblige  to  enter  aa  boarders  in  &milies  who  supplement  thedi 
incomes  by  such  arrangements.  Often  the  prospect  of  pecuniaij 
advantage  causes  references  as  to  antecedents  and  character  to  be  too 
much  neglected  by  the  principals  of  a  house ;  thus  they  and  their 
inmates  are  subjected  to  the  risk  of  dai^rous  associationa.  To 
such  I  hope  these  pages  may  not  only  serve  as  the  ajnusemmt 
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of  an  hoar,  but  will  be  a  varniiig  not  to  allow  a  too  unsuspicious 
nature  to  take  3>eoplQ  hj  their  own  representations.  Mr.  Raven 
is  not  a  fictitious  character,  and  there  are  many  Buch  in  the 
world — men  but  too  ready  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  credulous, 
rob  the  widow,  and  entrap  unwary  youth  into  their  snares,  just 
wbicheTer  may  answer  their  purpose. 

Woman's  trust  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  brightest  geme  in 
the  female  character,  and  when  well  bestowed,  forms  the  basis  of 
domestic  joy.  Yet  when  &vourable  circumstances  appear  to  gua. 
raatee  the  bestowal  of  her  &ith,  how  often  is  her  crediidity 
misplaced  I  The  bark  in  which  her  life's  happiness  is  freighted 
founders,  and  she  survives  the  wreck  with  the  bitter  thought  that 
her  love  and  trust  have  been  received  but  as  fuel  to  feed  the 
flame  of  man's  selGstmess  and  vanity.  If  such  occurs,  as  it  too 
frequently  does,  among  those  whom  we  have  learnt  to  considor 
as  tried  and  valued  friends,  how  much  more  caution  is  needed 
ere  we  ^ace  confid«ice  in  the  casual  acquaintance  of  such 
strangers  as  may  cross  our  path ! 
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A  FATAL  LAW 
I. 
A  TALB  of  terror  and  of  haman  bate ; 
A  tale  of  love  subjected  unto  f&t«  ; 
A  tale  old  chroniders  seem  loath  to  trace,^ 
Torgotten  are  the  men,  the  time,  the  place. 

The  king  was  old.     As  a  |m>ud  &lcon  broods 
High  oQ  the  cliff,  above  the  pleasant  woods, 
Where,  circling  round  and  round  with  grand  disdain, 
Hia  young  ones  long  to  sweep  across  the  plain, — 
^  he,  enthroned  in  all  his  ancient  state, 
Scarce  heeding  watdied  the  trembling  band  of  fata ; 
Watching  and  waiting  for  the  ooming  houi 
When  the  stem  gods  should  rob  him  of  bis  power ; 
When  all  the  land  should  treasured  off^inga  bring, 
Ajid  hail  another  ruler  as  their  king. 

Sut  lest  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  should  rise 

Against  him  and  his  houBO,  a  eacrifice 

He  made,  and  then  a  pubUc  feast^  in  praise 

Of  them,  with  thanks  for  peace  and  length  of  days 

They  granted  him  ;  and  further  to  obtain 

All  needful  blessings,  as  ihe  gift  of  rain, 

The  sunshine,  all  the  tenderness  of  spring, 

The  summer  heat,  the  autumn  gathering, 

The  shielding  snowa  of  winter, — there  went  forth 

Through  all  the  land  he  ruled,  from  south  to  north, 

From  east  to  west,  across  the  circling  seas. 

To  far-off  isles  embowered  in  mysteries, 

A  stem  oommand,  that,  whoso  should  refuse 

To  worship  tiiese  dread  gods,  to  pay  then  dues, 

3e  he  the  lowliest  or  of  rank  and  power, 

■Should  be,  within  the  circuit  of  the  hour, 

-Cast  &om  the  cliffs  that  breast  the  longing  deep, 

Over  the  rocks  round  which  the  sad  waves  creep; 

And  lest  blind  Justice  in  her  cause  should  eir, 

The  kjng  would  be  the  executioner. 

And,  further,  to  ensure  his  ooimtry's  good. 

And  save  his  people  from  all  civil  feud, 

Whene'er  that  fatal  shadow  fell  across 

Hia  kingly  path,  presaging  kingly  loss,  <OUgk' 
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TTpoii  thin  day  of  feafltinc  he  had  pl&Dned 

That  all  the  knights  and  nobles  of  the  land 

Should  gather  at  his  palace  hy  the  sea, 

To  join  him  in  his  glad  festivity  ; 

So  Uiat  his  only  chUd,  his  daughter  fiiir 

As  £ureBt  flowers  wooed  by  the  snmmer  air, 

Might  choose  some  zealous  lord  who  would  engage 

TSo  comfort  her  in  bei  sod  orphanage  ; 

To  rule  the  land  with  her,  uphold  the  laws ; 

To  redress  wrong — defend  her  people's  cause ; 

To  cherish  glory,  honour  nohio  worth, 

To  cast  the  light  of  peace  across  the  earth ; 

Perfect  in  grand  control  o'er  human  things — 

The  proud  continuance  of  a  line  of  kings. 

Like  a  young  &wn,  used  to  the  winding  waj's 
Among  secluded  forests'  leafy  maze 
Espieing  suddenly  the  glaring  sky, 
Far- stretching  plains,  great  rivers  roaring  by, 
Is  filled  with  fearful  doubts  and  sudden  &ight, 
So  the  king's  daughter,  in  the  rare  delight 
Of  youth  sxd  beauty,  and  the  charms  of  song, 
Clung  to  her  father ;  and  the  courteous  throng 
Looking  upon  her  as  she,  trembling,  stood 
All  bashful  in  ber  pride  of  maidenhood, 
"Whispered  her  wondrous  beauty  could  command 
The  most  unloyal  wretch  in  all  the  land ; 
While  maidens  proud  as  summer  days  in  spring, 
"Wondered  why  men  should  praise  so  poor  a  thing. 

Faded  the  sanny  summer  afternoon  ; 
TJjnxjse  the  night ;  far  off  the  fuU-orhed  moon 
Silvered  the  meadows ;  casement  in  the  room 
Caught  trails  of  glory,  cast  them  through  the  gloom : 
They  lay  upon  her  luir,  her  dieeks,  her  eyes, 
As  ih%  Ix>rd's  smile  upon  His  angels  lies. 

II. 
A  wretch,  whose  country  loathed  him  from  that  day 
Dwelt  near  the  town  that  roimd  the  palace  lay ; 
And  holding  land  and  powers,  and  possessed 
Of  all  the  charms  of  knighthood  save  the  best, — 
The  chivalry,  the  bravery,  the  desire 
To  cherish  truth  and  honour, — did  aspire 
To  wed  the  daughter  of  his  king ;  hut  she,  i   ,i,z<<i :,,  Googlf 
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Spuming  his  suit  proudly  and  sconifuUj, 
He  left  her  in  his  anger,  in  his  breast 
Nursing  a  passion  scarcely  half-suppresaed. 

He  left  his  castles,  forests,  and  estates. 
To  seek  Kevenge.     Oft  at  the  palace.gates. 
Disguised,  he  lingered :  now  a  beggar  maid 
Craved  royal  boua^,  lingering  in  the  shade ; 
Now  to  the  court  he  showed  some  wondrous  thing 
Now,  a  grey-bearded  minstrel,  he  would  sing, 
While  nobles  gathered  round,  of  scorn,  and  hate. 
And  dread  disgrace  of  those  in  high  estate ; 
Dressed  in  the  robes  her  serving- women  wore 
Vainly  he  lingered  round  her  diamber-door ; 
And  oft  at  night  close  to  it  he  would  craep  ; 
Trusting  dark  dreams  would  pass  along  her  sleep. 
Which,  when  she  woke,  might  cause  a  sudden  cry, 
Wherein  some  hidden  meaning  he  might  spy. 

nr. 

One  summer  eve,  when  ajl  along  the  land 
An  awfiil  sunset  blazed :  and  burning  sand 
Seethed,  as  across  it  ran  the  hot-breathed  sea. 
In  loi^  dull  waves  :  and  mournful  minstrelsy 
Crept  through  the  forest,  all  along  the  shore  : 
And  angry,  fiery  clouds  came  trailing  o'er, 
From  fiery  east  to  west,  and  south,  tuod  north. 
The  anger  of  the  offended  gods  broke  forth. 

This  wretched  man,  in  priestly  robes  arrayed. 

Lingered,  until  the  day  began  to  fade. 

Around  the  palace ;  and  all  suddenly. 

The  gates  were  opened,  came  a  company 

Of  coiirtiers  and  fair  ladies ;  and  among 

The  laughter-loving,  laughter- kindling  throng, 

A  face  shone  sweetly  which,  twelve  months  ago. 

Had  frowned  upon  bim ;  very  soft  and  low 

That  voice  was  which  his  quickened  memory. 

Like  a  dark  phantom,  brooding  fearfully. 

Whispered  had  mocked  him ;  while  the  old  smile  fell 

Around  another,  with  the  same  old  spell 

That  held  him  captive ;  and  be  watched  till  he 

Qrew  almost  mad  &om  depth  of  misery. 

Upon  his  search  for  vei^eance  ever  bent,  . 

With  noiseless  tread  he  followed  where  they  w^t'iv^ 
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Along  the  pathiray,  through  the  forest  grey, 
Down  the  green  slopes  that  ran  to  greet  the  bay, 
Across  the  wondrous  marge  of  shining  sand 
That  lay  betveen  the  water  and  the  land ; 
Along  the  tall,  white  clif&,  until  she  stood 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  an  ancient  wood — 
A  spot  among  the  rocka  where  flowers  grew. 
And  smoothest  grass  was  spread  of  greenest  hue ; 
Where  sat  a  solitary  nightingale, 
Filling  the  silence  with  a  plaintive  tale ; 
Where  through  the  branches  and  the  waving  grass. 
Sometimes  the  sad  sea  voices  gently  pass. 
Which  on  the  listening  senses  faintly  fall 
Like  echoes  of  a  fairy  madrigal. 

Here  in  the  solemn  twilight  rested  they. 
Watching  the  moonbeams  chase  the  sua  away, 
Watching  the  stars  above  the  sea  arise, 
And  shine  as  shine  an  angel's  pitying  eyes  ; 
Talking  of  deeds  of  daring,  well  won  praise, 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  olden  days. 

Upon  a  shining,  moss-enwreath^d  stone. 

The  princess  and  her  lover  sat  alone  ; 

And  both  were  silent,  while'  within  their  eyes 

Seemed  the  faint  shadow  of  some  great  surprise — 

A  fearful  surmise  only  half-deHned, 

Wandering  along  the  mazes  of  the  mind  ; 

A  hidden  doubt  and  terror  half-concealed. 

And  then,  with  fear  and  trembling,  half-revealed. 

A  rustling  among  the  meadow-grass — 

Is  it  the  night  winds  muriAuring  as  they  pass  ? 

A  sound  of  footsteps  treading  swift  but  light — 

Are  spirits  of  the  woods  abroad  to-oight  1 

IV. 

Sadly  the  sun  rose  on  the  morrew  mom. 
Glaring  across  the  mountains ;  and  upborne 
On  silent-moving  wings  the  shadowy  dawn 
Fiew  down  the  vallejrs ;  from  afar  the  mona 
Of  many  winds  crept  o'er  the  moaning  sea ; 
Then  birds  began  to  stir — each  rock  and  tree 
Stood  clothed  in  music ;  lowing  oxen  broke 
Their  paddockfl.    Thus  the  mighty  world  awdtej^oiXiOOglf 
21— J  s 
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Through  dusty  lanes,  aiound  the  quaint  (dd  town. 
Bright  cavalcadefl  of  noblemen  caxae  down. 
Followed  by  serving  men  in  gay  array- 
Fit  clothing  fixe  a  loyal  mairiage-day, 
Laden  witli  many  a  rare  and  dainty  thing- 
Fit  presents  fbi  the  daughter  of  a  kii^. 

Sunshine  waa  all  around,  bine  skies  above; 
Through  the  bride's  eyes  shone  innocence  and  lore ; 
As  pale  as  palest  lily  in  its  sheath 
She  through  the  leafy  lattice  looked  b«ieath. 
And  heard  the  noise,  and  saw  the  crowds  of  men, 
And,  weeping,  to  her  diamber  wmt  agun. 

There,  kneeling  down,  she  bid  her  tearful  eyes 
In  both  her  bands ;  she  heard  their  shouts  arise ; 
She  heard  her  name  repeated  in  their  songs  ; 
She  heard  loud  welcomings,  what  time  the  throngs 
Entered  the  palace ;  likewise  in  her  ears 
She  heard  soft  echoes  of  the  far-off  years. 
Before  she  loved  him ;  and  she  saw,  Ukewise, 
Visions  of  all  the  future  years  arise, 
Heajrt-flowers  of  love,  in  all  love's  rarest  bloom, 
Blooming  before  her  in  the  shady  room. 
Whereat  she  ceased  to  weep,  began  to  pray 
For  blessings  on  her  gladsome  marriage-day  ; 
Not  to  the  gods,  whom  all  her  kin  adored. 
But  to  the  blessed  Christ,  whom  all  abhorred. 
She  ceased.     Her  maidens  came.     Her  bridal  dress 
They  clad  her  in.     In  all  her  loveliness 
Sie  left  her  chamber ;  and  before  her  feet 
Doors  opened  silently ;  sounds  soft  and  sWeet 
Haunted  the  palace ;  sunlight  lay  along 
Hi^r  path.     The  echoes  of  a  tender  song 
A  bird  was  singing  in  the  orange-trees 
Crept  through  baif^pen  flower-clasped  lattices. 

Soon  to  the  gorgeous  banquet.hall  they  came, 

And  entered.     Then  uprose  the  loud  acclaim 

Of  loyal  hearts.     But  lo  I  another  cry 

Disturbed  the  palace  :  that  most  cruel  spy. 

Impelled  by  vengeance  and  the  stem  gods'  awe, 

Uprose  to  urge  the  penalties  of  law. 

With  cunning  tongue,  feigning  a  piteous  tonc,-00<^li: 
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He  toM-hov,  utaading  yfistar-ni^^  sloae 
AmoDfc  tliB  shadowy  'woods  tliat  front  the  bi^, 
Two  lovers  passed  bim  do  their  happy  way. 
]9e,  listening  to  the  oonTerse  oa  they  went, 
-Grew  curious ;  strange  wtffds  hsheud ;  iatMit 
Upon  the  service  of  the  state,  he  draw 
Nearer  to  them,  and  soon  their  secret  knew : 
How  they  had  dared  to  break  that  B<^mD  law, 
Whidi  held  the  greatest  heretics  in  awe ; 
How  they  had  dared  to  disregard  their  king, 
'  Spuming  the  gods,  and  ever  worshipping 
The  (jbriat.     He  paused :  amid  the  pause 
The  cries  of  all  the  courtiers  uprose, 
'Glamouring  for  judgment.     Then  when  these  he  beard 
The  madness  of  the  heart  within  bim  stirred 
His  tongue  to  quick  results  :  ' '  Accept,  0  king, 

■  The  loyal  offering  I  gladly  bring. 

'  The  breakers  of  the  kw  before  thee  stand : 
'  Thy  future  son — the  princess  of  our  land. 
Leet  justice  in  this  holy  cause  should  err, 
"Thyself  must  be  the  executioner !" 

V. 
Noon  I  and  the  fiery  Sunbeams  glare  and  fall 
AdosB  ihe  courtyard,  on  the  palace  Wall. 
Noon  I  and  no  sound  of  busy  life  is  heard 
Around  the  palace :  only  that  sad  bird, 
-  Qrieving  amid  the  blooming  orange  tree, 

■  Sang  plaintively.      Far-oflf  the  sunlit  sea 
Drowsily  languished  on  the  passionless  shore  ; 
Far-ofT  along  the  brown  and  wasted  moor 
The  greatness  of  a  force-expended  storm 
lingered,  and  envioua  winds  began  to  form 
A  mimic  front  of  stormy  battle  lines  ; 
Far-off  the  swaying  of  the  tall  dark  pines 

■Seemed  ominous,  and  many  an  awful  sign 
Was  seen,  which  wondering  men  could  not  define. 

Noon  I  and  the  fiery  gunbeams  smote  the  towar 

"Wherein  they  waked  judgment.    Wealtli  and  power, 

And  all  the  coming  joys  of  wedded  life, 
'  The  freedom  from  all  wtetchedness  and  strife, 

Were  theirs  no  longer ;  yet  each  felt  within 
-A  steadfast  heart  ^umphant  over  sin ; 

Forgiving  all,  and  praying  that  in  Heaven 
'^Tbefr  &ith  was  blessed,  their  former  sins  forgiven. 
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Noon  I  and  the  fieiy  sunbeams  fall  and  slime 

Upon  a  long.eztended,  warlike  line 

Of  speannen ;  on  the  priest,  who  round  them  made 

Mysterious  signa,  imploring  mighty  aid 

From  the  st«m  gods  in  this,  their  holy  cause. 

This  mighty  vindication  of  the  laws. 

But  when  the  king  came  forth,  and  long  and  loud 

The  trumpet  hlew,  the  courtiers  and  the  crowd 

Kept  awful  silence ;  while  each  haughty  priest, 

Awed  hy  his  agony,  drew  back  and  ceased 

Hie  solenm  chantuig.    With  his  head  low  bent 

He  stood  before  them,  while  there  came  and  weni 

Strange  thoughts  and  fancies ;  through  the  thickening  h 

Of  bygone  years  came  forth  forgotten  days 

Of  tilt  aod  tournament ;  and  evermore 

Frenetic  voices  haunted  him ;  the  roar 

Of  tempests,  when  along  the  Northei-n  seas 

Swept  on  bis  richly-laden  argosies. 

He  heard ;  likewise  the  savage  heathens'  cry, 

What  time  with  fire  and  sword,  to  glorify 

The  gods,  he  smote  them.     But  for  him 

No  more  of  battles  or  of  glory !     On  the  shcoe 

His  idle  galleys  lay  ;  his  glorious  fame 

Ingloriously  would  perish  ;  yea,  his  namt 

Pass  into  silence,  or  remain  the  scorn 

Of  nobler  generations  yet  unborn  I 

The  clanking  of  the  arm^  epeaimen's  spears 
Broke  through  the  echoes  of  his  hopes  and  fears. 
Arousing  him.     Then  from  the  palace  came 
Those  who  regarded  not  dread  death  and  shame. 
Between  the  lines  of  aim^  men  they  passed ; 
Through  gorgeous  corridors ;  beneath  the  vast 
Oircumference  of  spacious  domes,  that  reared 
Their  gilded  summits  high ;  down  dark,  and  weiidi. 
And  winding  galleries  they  went  along. 
Until  they  stood  amid  the  noble  throng 
Around  the  king.     There,  standing  silently, 
Cobnly  they  listened  to  the  dread  decree — 
"  The  law  commands  that,  lest  blind  justice  ea, 
The  king  should  be  the  executioner  I" 

VI. 

Noon !  and  the  fiery  sunbeams  hotly  Ue         -         r 
Upon  thadifib  that  breast  the  calm  Uoe  sky  r'^d"^ 
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IVhile,  all  below,  the  awift- winged  sea-birds  call 
Acroes  the  bay ;  below,  the  rise  and  &II 
Of  multitndiiions  and  foaming  wares, 
Echoiog,  dies  away  'moiig  rocks  and  cavea. 

!Noon  I  on  b  cUfF  which  oreihong  the  deep 
The  far-off  crowds  beheld  a  woman  weep ; 
Her  eyea  uplifted  to  the  pitiless  skies, 
Ser  loosene^  hair  liiding  those  weeping  eyes, 
Close  to  hex  lover,  whose  cold  lips  were  pressed 
Upon  the  cold  face  nestling  to  his  breast. 

Below,  a  movement  in  fte  awe-Struck  crowd — 
Above,  an  ongui^ed  cry,  re-echoing  loud ; 
Above,  a  last,  long  look,  a  fearful  leap ; 
Below,  the  sullen  roaring  of  the  deep. ' 

VII. 
Night !  and  the  moon  aroee,  and  moonlight  lay 
Along  the  clifEs.     Night !  and  above  the  bay 
The  stars  came  out,  and  shone  aloAg  the  biUs. 
Night !  from  afar  the  noise  of  babbling  rille 
Along  the  listening  shore  ran. plaintively. 
And  evermore  towards  the  listening  sea. 

Night !  and  among  the  moonlit  rocks  there  ran 
A  wretched,  broken-hearted,  wbite-faaired  man. , 
Night!  and  among  the  soft  sea-weed  beneath, 
The  lovers  slept  the  etcrn^  sleep  of  death  I 


H.  M.  J. 
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SCARLET    BEC0LLECTI0N8 

BY    SEMPER    VIOILANS,    B.A. 


Pabt  ii.— chaptee  m. 

BIPZDS    AND   QUADRUPBDS. 

Thskk  existed  in  Ballybratmigan  barracks  at  this  period  a  whist 
dub  composed  of  four  members ;  Captain  Bullen,  Lieutenant 
Singleton,  Ensign  Peny,  and  your  humble  servant.  Not  that  we 
hod  any  particular  love  for  the  game,  or  were  any  of  us  good  bainis 
at  it ;  but  simply  for  want  of  something  better  to  do.  The  rules 
were  delightfully  simple  : — a  meeting  of  members  once  a  week  in 
each  man's  rooms,  i.  «.,  four  meetings  per  week.  Host  to  provide 
grog,  caide,  and  gmoke.  Time  of  play  varying  with  the  weather 
and  the  feelii^B  of  the  members  ;  on  wet  days,  (or  instance,  com- 
mencing just  after  luncb,  and  going  on,  save  and  except  during 
mass,  until  bed.  Stakes — shall  I  confess  it  1 — limited  to  sixpence 
a  game,  and  ten  points  up!  In  fact,  we  played  like  four  old 
women  at  long  whist,  with  a  sixpence  under  the  candlestick.  i 

"My  good  fellows,"  observed  Bullen,  when  the  plan  was  firat    | 
proposed,  "  I'll  join  on  two  conditions  ; — no  trebles  in  one  round,    j 
and  no  gambling.     Short  wMst  is  like  vinfft-nn — a  mete  excui«  fu 
winning  or  losing, — all  very  well  for  the  card-room  at  the  '  Rag,'* 
or  after  mess  on  a  guest  night,  but  not  the  thing  for  four  men  who    i 
want  to  amuse  themselves,  night  after  night,  in  a  quiet,   rational    | 
manner,  and  who  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  game  for  the  game's    | 
sake.     And  then,  as  to  stakes,  if  /  kept  on  winning,   you  would    i 
grow  sulky;  itj/ou  kept  on  winning,  I  should  grow  sulky  ;  and  if 
we  kept  pretty  straight,  why  we  might  as  well  play  for  farthings 
as  guineas,  and  save  all  the  bother." 

That  was  just  like  Bullen.  He  was  a  strange  fellow  iot  * 
barrat^B,  but  a  great  favourite  notwithstanding.  He  never  smoked, 
was  a  teetotaller  in  all  but  name,  and  had  a  dozen  other  peculiarities 
of  the  same  sort.  A  little  man,  almost  too  small  for  the  lowest 
standanl  of  cavalry  officers — and  goodness  knows  we  have  men 
small  enough  in  the  service ! — smooth  face,  dark  black  eyes,  eye. 
brows,  and  hair,  the  whitest  bauds  and  teeth  I  ever  saw  in  a  man, 
a  quick,  energetic  manner,  a  sharp  twinkle  of  the  eye,  a  tempff 
never  known  to  be  put  out,  a  tongue  which  was  always  ready,  but 
never  wasteful  of  its  words  ;   a  thorough  knowledge  of  and  lil^iog 
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(or  his  duty  (more  ihan  can  be  said  for  most  men  in  the  Berrice  or 
ont  of  it) — ^there  you  have  him.  He  had  a  curious  way  of  making 
extremes  meet.  His  most  intimate  associates — I  am  not  referring 
now  to  the  Ballyln^naigan  era — were  men  as  unlike  himself  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  He  never  betted,  and  yet  his  greatest  crony 
in  the  Slashers  was  a  certain  sportiog  sub-  named  Tbacker,  the  only 
tboroagh  turfite  we  had,  who  occasionally  ran  his  own  horses  at 
Punchestown  or  the  Curragh,  and  would,  I  verily  believe,  have 
thrown  up  his  commission  sooner  than  miss  seeii^  the  Derby.  In 
bet,  everyone  was  surprised  that  Thacker  did  not  sell  out  when  the 
lament  was  ordered  abroad ;  but  be  packed  up  and  went  off  with 
philosophical  indifference,  explaining  that  he  had  been  "heavily 
bitten  more  than  once  lately." 

"  And  change  of  air  does  as  much  good,  occasionally,  to  purse  as 
person,"  observed  Singleton,  who  was  standing  near  at  the  time. 

"Besides,"  said  Delany,  "there  are  such  things  as  garrison 
races  at  Halta  and  Corfu.  A  man  may  ruin  himseif  in  as  neat  and 
^Qtlemanly  a  manner  in  the  Mediterranean  as  anywhere  else. 
I've  been  there,  and  ought  to  know." 

Thacker  brightened  up,  and  went  on  board  the  transport  at 
Kingstown  in  quite  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  His  chief  regret  was 
at  leaving  Bullen  behind.  The  parting  scene  was  quite  touching. 
We  of  the  Depot  were  all  gathered  on  the  pier  to  see  the  last  of  our 
comrades.  There  had  been  a  grand  hob-nobbing  in  the  cuddy  over 
the  steward's  sherry  and  bitter-beer ;  a  grand  hand-shaking  all 
round.  "  All  for  shore  "  were  safe  on  shore;  and  the  good  ship 
"Palmerston"  was  just  bein^  "freed  from  all  earthly  ties,"  as 
iSingletOQ  somewhat  pro&uely  quoted  from  our  last  Sunday  morning's 
sermon, — in  other  words,  they  were  just  off — when  Thacker  ap- 
peared again  in  the  gangway,  with  Nipper,  hia  bull-terrier  and 
especial  pet,  in  his  arms, 

"  Here,  Bully,  my  dear  boy,  take  him.  I  must  leave  you 
Komething,  and  I  know  you'U  take  care  of  him  for  my  sake,  won't 
you?  Good-bye,  Nip— God  bless  you,  old  fellow!"  And  Nip 
was  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  nearest  sailor  on  the  pier,  who 
dropped  him  like  a  hot  potato ;  and  Thacker  was  borne  away, 
dividing  bis  blessing  apparently  between  his  bulldog  and  his  friend. 
So  Nip  became  BuUen's  property,  and  a  curious  sight  it  was  to  see 
the  dapper  trim  little  captain  with  a  great,  slouching,  bandy-legged, 
f]at.muzzled,  villainous.looking  bull-dog  at  his  heels.  Nip  was  an 
animal  to  send  a  lady  into  fits.  Persons  and  dogs,  when  in  his 
company,  were  generally  observed  to  assume  as  conciliatory  an 
aspect  as  possible.  Thacker  used  to  boast  that  "  once  let  him 
C^'P)  g^  a  good  liold,  he  would  never  let  go."  His  prowess  in 
the  rat-killing  line  was  undeniable.    But  eztiemps  met,  as  I  have 
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said,  in  Captain  BuUen.  He  stuck  to  Kip,  and  Nip  to  him.  The 
two  were  always  together.  Ladies  kept  on  wondering  "  whatever 
that  nice  man  could  he  thinking  of  to  keep  such  a  horrid  brute," 
and  there  was  generally  an  underlined  postBcript  to  their  invitatioQi 
— "  Mind  you  don't  bring  that  dreadful  dog."  Sporting  friendB  of 
the  exiled  Thacker  took  another  view  of  the  case,  and  ofiered  the 
little  captain  untold  sums  fdr  the  "dreadM  dog."  Close-cropped, 
flat-nosed,  crooked-legged,  tight-trowsered  grooms  axid  ostlos, 
bearii^  a  general  &mily  likeness  to  one  another,  and  to  Nip  him. 
eelf,  were  continually  way-laying  the  captain,  with  a  touch  of  tiie 
hair,  and  a  request  "  as  how  the  genelman  as  belonged  to  that  en 
little  dog  "  would  lend  the  same  for  a  match  with  Jimmy  Ryan's 
"Jack,"  or£br  the  «.nninvl  benefit  at  somebody  else's  rat-pit,  in 
which  case  "  the  gKielman  "  might  safely  "  put  a  tenner  "  on  Nip, 
and  "land it  easy."  But  BuUen  would  neither  give  away,  nw 
Bell,  nor  lend.  He  smiled,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  talked  of  "the 
parting  gift  of  my  most  intimate  friend,' '  and  made  as  much  of  Nip 
as  dog  could  well  be  made  of. 

"  Though  what  on  earth  a  nice  gentlemanly  man  like  BuUen, 
who  never  drinks  or  smokes,  or  talks  slang,  or  beta  on  dogs  or 
horses,  or  knows  a  horse  when  he  sees  (Hie, — what  on  earth  he  has 
to  do  wit^  a  brute  which  is  only  fib  for  an  amateur  sporting  geot 
like  Thacker, — or,  indeed,  how  he  came  to  be  thick  witJi  IliadMr  at 
all, — I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  make  out,"  summed  up  Major 
Beardwood  one  day,  while  watcbmg  "Bully  and  Bull,"  as  the; 
were  cdmroonly  called,  go  acscoas  the  barrack  yard  together.  And, 
indeed,  it  was  a  wonder. 

But  to  return  to  our  whist  club.  Of  tSourse  Nip  was  a  member. 
Bully  would  never  have  come  without  Bull.  In  fact,  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  if  he  had,  for  Singleton  also  had  a  d(^ — ao  bad  Ferry- 
so  had  I ;  and  while  we  four  bipeds  battled  for  the  odd  trick,  the 
four  quadrupeds  did  a  little  growling  and  snapping  among  them- 
selves on  the  hearth.  Bear  in  mind,  that  if  it  was  not  cold  at  Bally 
brannigan,  it  was  sure  to  be  damp,  or  downright  wet;  and  we 
generally  contrived  some  excuse  or  other  for  keeping  up  a  cheetful 
turf  fire,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  cheerfulness.  It  is  quite  allowaUe 
to  do  any  amount  of  a  hull  in  Ireland,  and  no  one  appeared  to  be 
surprised  even  if,  on  a  sunny  afternoon,  the  whist  club  was  dis- 
covered with  open  windows,  claxet  or  cold  punch,  and  a  blazing 
fire. 

It  was  for  {daces  at  this  fire  that  our  ftpirpwil''  squabbled,  until  a 
piece  of  turf,  or  anything  which  came  handy,  was  pitched  at  them 
as  a  gentle  reminder  to  keep  quiet.  Not  for  first  place,  however— 
that  was  always  conceded  to  Nip.  Bogs  are  like  men ;  they  are 
exquisitely  polite  when  they  caimot  help  themselves.     It  wu 
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wonderful  how  quietly  Messrs.  Rattler,  Grip,  and  Jerry  gave  way 
when  his  bull-terriersbip  siguified  a  wish  to  warm  his  sleek,  smooth, 
dirty- white  sides  at  the  iira.  Rattler  was  a  good  little  sandy  terrier, 
belonging  to  Sir^leton ;  Jerry,  a  big,  white,  curly  poodle,  learned 
in  the  usual  accomplishments  of  poodles,  and  subjected  to  nwful 
periodical  tortures  in  the  way  of  shaving,  washing,  and  combing. 
Jerry  bad  his  combing  once  a  day,  bis  tub  once  a  week,  and  his 
shaving  once  a  month,  as  regularly  as  clock-work,  greatly  to  the 
di^ust,  though  a  good  deal  to  the  gain,  of  Perry's  servant,  who 
grumbled,  but  got  extoa  pay.  Ferry  had  lived  through  much  chaff 
since  he  joined,  both  for  having  a  poodle  at  all,  and,  especially,  for 
the  way  in  which  he  kept  the  unlucky  Imite ;  but  Perry  was  chaff- 
proof,  and  quietly  informed  us  all  that  Jerry's  father  and  fore- 
isXhen,  for  I  am  afraid  to  say  how  many  generations,  had  been 
protegS$  of  the  house  of  Perry,  and  were  always  kept  as  poodles 
should  be  kept — cleau  and  combed,  with  lion-like  mane,  ring  on 
leg,  and  tuft  on  t^L 

He  was  a  quaint  customer,  was  Perry.  He  had  entered  the 
swvice  comparativdy  late  in  life,  i.  »,,  be  had  already  tried  two 
other  profes8i(His.  As  a  boy  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  interest 
of  an  old  uncle,  a  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  served  as  cadet  and 
middy  in  the  navy.  Then,  growing  tired  of  salt  water,  he  half. 
decided  to  turn  parson,  and  got  so  &ir  on  the  road  as  to  take  his 
degree  at  Unity  College,  Cambridge.  Just  at  that  time  another 
uncle,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Edward  Perry,  K.C.B.,  returned 
from  foreign  service  and  an  unhealthy  governorship.  A  gratefiil 
country  placed  a  commission  at  his  disposal.  He  c^red  the  same 
to  his  nephew,  the  newly-fledged  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  youth 
accepted,  and  was  duly  gazetted  ensign  in  E.  M.  Royal  Slashers,  t 
•do  not  know  which  predominated  most  in  his  character — the  middy, 
Cantab,  or  subaltern.  He  was  a  strange  compound  of  all  three. 
Xiike  Aramis,  in  the  "  The  Three  Musketeers,"  heeonstantlydeclared 
his  intention  <^  resigning  ulUmately  the  sword  for  the  gown.  "  I 
shall  be  a  parson  yet,"  he  would  aay  sometimes,  when  quizzed  for 
Bome  sage,  unsubaltem  remark.  TruUi,  however,  compels  me  to 
own  that,  except  a  grave,  heavy  face,  void  of  all  whisker,  there  was 
little  of  the  parson  about  him.  He  hod  bis  serious  fits,  it  is  true ; 
but  a  greater  madcap  at  heart  was  not  to  be  found  in  scarlet.  The 
most  provoking  part  of  the  matter  was  bis  serious,  respectable  face, 
with  its  large,  innocent  eyes,  looking  as  calm  and  good  as  could  be, 
while  the  brain  within  was  hatching  all  sorts  of  mischief.  Delany 
used  to  declare  it  would  be  worUi  a  fortune  to  an  Lishman.  "  Such 
a  phiz  would  carry  the  most  unlucky  spalpeen  that  ever  walked 
over  a  bog-full  of  bad  luck."  It  was  an  honest,  sturdy  Saxon  face, 
0 ;  and  though  its  owner  was  the  very  reverse  of  Bullen,  no  lady's 
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m&n  at  all— 'Uunt  in  speech,  clnstsy  on  his  feet,  and  fonder  l>y  tar 
of  the  mesB-Toom  tliBD  the  boudoir— still  he  was  a  pTodl^otis  &70tiTite 
with  the  ^r  sex.  There  was  a  slight  dash  of  the  sailor  1^  about 
him,  and  like  a  gentte  taate  (onl^  a  gefUU,  mind)  of  the  brogue,  no 
woman  can  resist  it.  Then  he  was  evidently  so  careless  abont 
pleasing,  so  tboroitghly  natural  and  free  from  compliments  or  flimsy 
chit-diat ;  so  original — that's  the  word ! — that  the  women  took  to 
him,  and  petted  him,  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  you  wSl  find 
a  slim,  delicate  girl  caressing  a  great  rough,  sturdy  Newfoundland 
d<}g,  big  enough  to  etft  her.  Finally,  Perry's  grave  face  was  a 
msinly,  handsome  one— light  curly  hair,  blue  eyes,  fresh  colour — a 
perfect  blonde  for  a  man.  There !  you  have  him  and  his  dog  com- 
plete—Perry and  Jerry— two  as  great  characters  in  Ballybrannigsn 
Barracks  as  Bully  and  BuU. 

Singleton  the  reader  has  known  almost  from  the  ver}-  beginning 
of  my  "Recollections."  He  and  I  had  been  sworn  friends  and 
allies  from  the  time  that  we  had  pulled  t<^tber  in  tfan  AlMom 
Begatta.  He  was  some  three  years  toy  senior  in  age  and  the 
service;  not  vwy  remarkable  for  anythiiig  in  particular;  a  good- 
humoured,  easy-going  fellow ;  pronounced  by  the  gergeant-major  to 
be  one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  regiment  (no  suall  praise  from 
such  a  source)  ;  and  caiing  for  very  little  beyond  his  pipe,  which 
be  puffed  all  day  long,  his  beer,  which  be  drank  to  the  di^^regard  of 
all  other  liquors,  a  newspaper,  a  hand  at  whist,  a  day's  shooting, 
and — oh  I  yes— and  his  dog.  Rattler.  Poor  little  Rat!  he  was  a 
sharp-muzzled,  smooth,  sandy  terrier,  intelligent  beyond  belief,  and 
almost  "  too  good  to  live,"  as  they  say  of  precocious  children.  In- 
deed, it  proved  too  true  in  his  case,  for  his  career  came  to  a  quidt 
and  suiklen  end.  He  was  run  over  by  a  cart,  and  killed,  a  few 
months  after  I  left  Ballybrannigan.  I^t  was  a  great  fe,T0iinte  is 
bairaoks.  The  men  all  knew  him,  and  he  generally  marched  out 
with  the  regiment.  He  was  a  constant  guest  in  the  guard-room, 
and,  curiously  enough,  he  never  went  beyond  the  barrack-gate 
nnleas  specify  taken  by  bis  master,  or  some  of  the  men.  He  never 
associated  wit^  any  dogs  outeide,  and  if  a  civilian  crossed  the  bar- 
rack-yard.  Rat  was  after  him,  barking,  in  a  moment.  Strange 
dog  tJiat  he  was,  he  never  made  friends  with  any  but  soldiers,  ami 
Singleton  declared  that  Rat  liked  him  best  in  uniform.  Another 
peculiarity  of  the  animal  was  his  dislike  to  the  bugle.  It  was  his 
Tegular  custom  when  any  of  the  calls  were  being  Hounded  to  scamper 
across  the  banacks,  stand  in  frtint  of  the  bugler,  stretch  out  his  hind 
legs,  throw  up  his  head,  and  howl— one  long-continued,  melancholj 
yell — until  the  hated  instrument  was  silent.  Often  and  often  have 
I  known  Rat  do  duty  with  the  officer  of  the  day  :  accompany  him 
round  the  barracks,  rleit  the  Bentriee,  and  finish  off  by  sleeping  in 
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the  guard-room.  Sometiiiiee  ke  eame  to  mesa,  and  at  BallybnuiQi- 
gan  he  was  alvays  accommodated  with  a  chair  at  the  table  wheoevw 
he  saw  fi.t  to  honour  us  with  his  presenca  Of  course  he  could  sit 
up,  balance  ptecea  of  meat  on  his  nose,  hdd  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
and  go  through  the  usual  routine  of  dog  tricks,  like  his  comrade  the 
poodle,  Jerry.  Singleton,  indeed,  very  narrowly  escaped  a  serious 
row  at  the  station  where  we  were  quartered  before  thft  regiment 
went  alHttad,  He  had  seen  fit,  along  with  Delauy  and  Ferry,  and, 
in  fact,  at  Feny'a  instigation,  to  dress  Master  Kat  in  a  little  black 
gown  and  imitation  bands ;  and  in  this  guise  the  animal  was  sitting 
up,  to  the  uncontrolled  merriment  of  the  three  eubo.,  when  the 
chftplun  entered  the  mess-room.  Unfortunately,  he  took  the  joke 
aa  a  personal  insult,  and  being  by  uo  means  of  a  long-fiuffering  dis- 
position, delivered  a  severe  rebuke  to  his  supposed  tormentors.  They 
could  do  nothing  but  laugh.  The  chaplain  stalked  away  in  high, 
dudgeon,  and  reported  the  oSaix  to  the  colonel.  Singleton,  iu  con- 
sequence, passed  through  a  good  deal  of  explanati<Hi  and  apology 
bdbre  matters  were  made  straight.  I  need  not  say  that  the  joke 
vent  round  the  barracks,  and  made  Bat  a  more  notorious  character 
than  before.  Poor  little  d<^ !  he  well  deserves  a  place  inmy  "  Ke- 
coUectiou^,"  and  he  has  it. 

Bully  and  Bull,  Perry  and  Jerry,  Singleton  and  Bat ;— there 
only  remain  to  be  described  Lieutenant  Tombs,  and  his  dog  Grip, 
The  former  I  leave  to  the  reader's  own  spacious  judgment ;  £:>r  the 
latter  I  claim  a  little  notice,  as  being  a  faithful  servant  for  many 
years,  dying  at  last  of  old  age,  aana  pmr  «t  mns  reprecht.  Alaa !  I 
am  bound  to  confess  he  was  only  a  mongrel,  a  half-bred  rough 
&x>tch  terrier,  peculiarly  ugly,  and  excessively  quarrelsome ;  but 
then,  yon  know,  there  are  spots  on  the  sun.  He  was  faithful  to 
the  backbone  (whatever  that  means),  and  never  quarrelled  with  his 
friends ;  always  slept  under  my  bed  j  took  a  bath  in  the  nearest 
pond  or  river,  of  his  own  accord,  every  morning ;  and,  considering 
his  natural  disadvantages,  was  a  perfect  gentleman  for  deanliness 
and  self-respect. 

I  trust  the  reader  is  not  tired  of  our  whist  club,  biped  and 
quadruped,  for  it  stands  out  most  prominently  in  my  Bally- 
brannigon  recollections.  It  became  a  great  institution.  All  the 
oUter  members  of  the  mess  were  admitted  on  occasions,  and  even 
the  m^hty  major  condescended  more  than  once  to  accept  its  hospi- 
tality. It  answered  more  jmrposes  than  one.  Our  mess-room  was 
&  cold,  draughty,  unconrfortable  pig-bole,  whidi  it  was  no  one's 
business  to  make  comfortable,  and  which,  indeed,  was  not  worth  any 
trouble  or  expense  ;  and  the  so-called  cook  was  a  disgrace  to  hia  pro. 
fessioD,  and  a  dirty-looking  disgrace  into  the  bargain.  Therefore,  it 
was  no  unusual  thingfoc  tiie  members  of  the  wlmt  club,  after  a  bar. 
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bariau  lepast  of  luke-wu'm  leather  and  dirty  puddle — otlierwbe  beef 
«teakB  and  potato  hafik — to  adjourn  to  one  of  tlieir  own  rooms,  and 
then  turn  cooks  for  themselves.  Bullen's  quarters  were  general!; 
chosen  as  being  the  cosiest  in  the  harracks.  Fur  one  thbg,  he 
had  two  rooms,  or,  at  least,  a  sitting-room,  and  a  sort  of  big  closet, 
just  capable  of  holding  a  bed  and  army  wash>stand  ;  and  theo,  he  had 
rigged  up  an  immense  red  curtain,  or  collection  of  curtains,  which 
could  be  drawnat  will  round  three  sides  of  his  parlour ;  the  fourth bwog 
occupied  by  two  niches  for  books  and  a  large  fiie-place.  At  night, 
when  the  curtain  was  drawn,  hiding  door,  windows,  and  walls  com- 
pletely, it  had  an  inexpressibly  cosy  effect.  Following  out  anolber 
■oi  his  whims,  he  had  none  but  easy  chairs  in  the  room, — partly 
hired,  and  one  or  two,  which  could  be  shut  up,  his  ownjjropeity. 
Over  each  of  these  was  flung  a  bear  or  fox  akin,  into  wliidi  you 
sank,  until  UtUe  remained  on  the  surface.  The  ugly  wooden 
mantel-piece  hod  a  red,  deeply-fringed  cover.  On  thu  wallabove 
this  was  a  pipe  rack,  well  supplied  with  stems  and  bowk  of  ai! 
sizes  and  patterns,  for,  though  BuUwi  never  erof^ked,  he  liked  the 
smell,  as  be  always  declared. .  and,  indeed,  lv>d  his  own  particular 
Turkish  pipe,  some  two  yards  long,  which  be  carefully  put  to  bif 
lips,  and  smoked  ttnpty  (fact,  X  assure  you  1),  with  the  gr&vest  Sace 
in  tbe  world.  Again,  though  he  seldom  or  never  drank  more  than 
one  glass  of  wine  in  the  day,  there  was  a  small  bavisl  of  beer 
scientifically  disposed  in  one  comer  to  the  right  of  the  fire-place,  and 
no  lees  scientifically  covered  with  a  stamped  and  gjlt  leather  case 
(fact  again ! ),  with  apertures  for  the  t^  and  vent-peg,  which — the 
cover,  I  mean — he  bad  had  cut  out  specially  in  London,  and  whicb 
made  each  successive  generation  of  .barrels  rather  an  ornament  to 
his  room  than  othem'ise  To  the  left  of  the  £re- place  was  a  sort  of 
open  kennel  for  Nip.  Sagacious  animals,  dc^s, — none  of  the  other 
-three  ever  ventured  into  it,.  Finally,  qur  gallant  captain  bad 
suspended  a  handsome  lamp  fcoqi  the  centre  of  the. ceiling,  some- 
vbatinship  fashion,  and  in  defiance  of  the  district  barrack-master, 
who  never  &iled  to  remonstrate  whenever  he  visited  Ballybrannigan, 
and  to  hint  at  the  heavy  bill  of  damages  be  would  bring  in  when 
Sullen  should  have  to  change  his  quarters. 

"  '  Heaps  of  things  to  move  i'- — not  at  all,"  be  said,  when  taken 
to  task  on  one  occasion  by  tb^  major,  for  what  that  worthy  wu 
pleased  to  style  his  "  luxurious. nonsense."  "  I  have  learnt  bow  to 
make  a  room  comfortable  with  very  little.  A  red  curtain,  whidi  is 
folded  up  in  two  minutes ;  iron  rod  for  ditto,  put  up  by  local 
artisan,  and  left  behind  as  a  legacy  for  the  barraclcjnaster ;  all  the 
chairs  hired  except  two ;  Nip's  bed,  lamp,  cover  for  barrel,  packed 
'  L  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  personal  luggage  same  as  that  of  an; 
I  fii  the*barracks ; — there  you  srel     Nov  I  tell  yon 
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what,  major,  I'll  undertake  to  be  ready  {w  a  move  in  leas  time  than 
any  one  of  the  mess.  We'll  suppoee  a  marchiDg  order  to  come 
down  all  of  a  sudden,  and  both  start  fiur  &om  the  same  hour." 

"  Done !"  said  Singleton,  abruptly.  It  was  in  hia  quarters  wft 
we  were  sitting,  and  we  all  laughed,  for  Ms  furniture  and  equipments 
were  of  simplicity  simplest. 

"I  never  bet,"  rejoined  Ballen,  "as  you  all  know,  but  for 
curiosity's  sake  I  am  willing  to  tiy.  The  major  shall  see  fair 
play,  and  no  one  shall  touch  a  stick  in  either  room,  except  our 
two  selves  and  servants. " 

"Agreed,"  stud  Singleton. 
*  "  Pooh,  pooh  I"  said  Qxo  major.  But,  after  a  minute,  he  con- 
sented ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  innocent  wager  came  off.  Two  o'clock 
the  next  day  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  start.  The  hired  furniture 
and  the  fixtures  in  each  room  were  not  to  be  meddled  with,  of 
course,  but  clothes,  uniform,  books,  drawers,  camp-diairs,  washing 
apparatus,  and  all  tt  cHeraa  were  to  be  packed  up  and  deposited  in 
the  passage  outside,  ready  to  be  stowed  on  an  imaginary  baggage- 
waggon.  The  two  servants  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  notion ; 
to  some  extent,  I  believe,  from  an  honourable  feeling  of  rivalry, 
but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  from  a  slight  monetary  inducement — BuUen 
having,  with  some  reluctance,  agreed  that  the  loser  ^ould  pay 
half-a-sovereign  to  the  winner's  servant,  and  five  shillii^  to 
his  own. 

The  news  spread  through  the  barracks,  and  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  betting  among  both  ofiicers  and  men.  Let  no  one  wonder — even 
tiie  ghost  of  an  excitement  was  welcome  at  BaUybrannigaa.  The 
odds  were  three  to  one  on  Singleton,  but  Perry  and  I  stuck  to  Bullen, 
as  much  £rom  opposition  to  Sprouts  as  anything  else.  That  gentleman 
was  pleased  to  take  a  lively  sporting  interest  in  the  matter,  and  was 
BO  profuse  in  his  offers  of  long  odds  on  Singleton  that  we  took  him 
several  times  over,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  youth  lost  enough  to 
sober  Lim  for  some  time.  Indeed,  I  would  not  have  taken  the 
cub's  money  if  he  had  not  so  persistently  bragged  of  his  sport- 
ing exploits,  and  talked  about  "  Aw  "' — having  begun  his  book  for 
the  next  year's  Derby.  I  doubt  much  whether  he  had  ever  had  a 
bet  before  in  his  life.  As  it  was,  he  dropped  "  a  tennra-,"  and  be- 
came  a  sadder,  and,  one  would  hope,  a  wiser  man. 

Yes,  Bullen  won  by  seven  clear  minutes.  How  the  operation 
was  effected,  I  cannot  say,  for  the  doors  of  the  rooms  were  closed 
until  the  thirds  were  ready  for  stacking  outside,  BuUen's  servant 
was  a  smarter  hand  than  Singleton's,  having  had  a  great  deal  mora 
exp^ence.  And  Bullen,  again,  was  exquisitely  neat  and  tidy,  while 
Sin^eton's  smaller  kit  was  disposed  in  most  disorderly  fashion.  We 
officerswneall,  from  themajor  downwards,  stationed  in  an  adjoining 
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room,  with  door  -wide  open ;  while  the  other  serranis  and  Eimdiy 
non-commiBsioned  officers  and  men,  who  had  presumed  on  the  occa- 
Bion,  ocnigregated  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  watched  the  result 
most  anxiously.  A  general  cheer  greeted  Ballen  and  his  man  as 
they  emerged  with  the  Brst  trunk  between  them,  and  so  were  they 
•  welcomed  on  each  &eah  re.appearance ;  while  Singleton's  aoxioiis 
Mkd  perspiring  fiitoe  peeping  out  of  his  door  to  see  what  was  l^e 
matter  oocaeioned  such  a  burst  of  laughter  and  ironical  applause, 
that  he  turned  o^isty,  and  would  have  given  in  at  once,  if  hia  ser- 
Tant  had  not  impl(H^  him  to  fight  it  out  "for  the  honour  oi  the 
thing."  So  be  did,  and  came  in  second,  as  I  have  said,  by  at  least 
seven  minutes. 

But  the  cream  of  the  joke  waa  yet  to  come.  Tlie  major  had 
given  his  verdict,  with  a  face  more  like  bis  own  self  than  we  had 
aeeo  for  many  a  day,  and  we  had  duly  admired  the  two  heaps 
of  bf^age,  and  examined  the  desolate  rooms,  when  BuUen  quietlf 
observed— 

"Now,  major,  I  hope  you  are  satisfied.  I  have  emptied  mj 
rooms  simply  for  your  satisfaction  "—The  major  looked  a  little 
taken  aback,  but  Bullea  went  <»t  steadily — '*  Yoa  know  if  it  had 
not  been  for  yaw  remarks  yesterday  I  riiould  not  have  cleared  out 
in  this  way.  And  now  that  my  rooms  are  empty,  I  propose  that 
they  shall  be  thoroughly  scoured  and  cleaned.  I  think  the  least 
you  can  do,  under  the  circumstances,  is  to  give  me  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  few  days  until  things  are  straight  again."  The  major 
was  fairly  taken  aback  this  time.  He  never  granted  leave  when 
he  could  help  it.  *'I  am  sure,"  went  on  BuUen,  "you  must 
be  gratified  at  the  satisfactory  evidence  you  have  had  that  your 
officers  are  ready  to  start  at  an  hour's  notice,  even  if  they  dabble 
in — ahem ! — luxurious  nonsense.  And  now,  as  I  have  made  my- 
self uncomfortable  for  your  satisfiiction,  I  ask  a  fortnight's  leave  tix 
my  own." 

"  I  tell  yon  what,"  exclaimed  the  major :  "  if  you'll  clear  out  of 
Bally Ix^uinigan,  bag  and  bi^gage,  at  Uie  same  rate  that  you've 
packed  up,  and  without  re-arranging  a  single  article,  why,  you 
shall  have  what  you  want." 

BuUen  quiedy  bowed,  caught  up  his  over-coat,  pointed  towardi 
a  portmanteau,  which  his  servant  immediately  shouldered,  gave  us 
a  general  "  Good  bye,  i^l  !'*  and  was  oEf  before  the  major  could  say 
another  word. 

"Well,  this  is  cool!"  quoth  ffii^leton.  "Thevillain!  He 
must  have  arranged  it  all  befordiand.  Now,  major,  and  what  for 
me  t     Uy  room  is  in  as  bad  a  state  as  Bullen's." 

"Go  to  Bath!"  rejoined  the  major,  gruffly,  "I  am,  not  to  be 

caught  twice."  '  ,■,.,. ...Google 
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So  Ballen  actaally  got  a  fortoigtit'i  leave  and  good  living  in 
Dublin. 

But  where  have  I  .vancleied  to  ail  this  time  ?  I  was  on  ttie 
point  of  describing  our  dub  cookery.  "  Necosdty  ia  ^e  mother  of 
invention."  We  were  Italf-^starved,  and  more  than  half-poiaonfld  at 
mesa,  ihe  only  thing  eatable,  aa  D^an;  would  have  said,  beiJtg  the 
whiskey.  So  Bulleu  invested  in  buiu^  pots,  a  &ying.pan,  a  gnd- 
iron,  and  a  jack  for  roasting.  It  was  while  he  was  in  Dublin,  on 
hia  fortnight's  leave,  that  he  purchased  them.  Soyer  was 
then  riaiog  into  &une.  He  had  coma  over  to  Dublin,  during 
the  &mine,  some  £ew  yaaxs  before,  and  made  wonderful  soups 
and  disheB  out  of  the  plainest  materials  for  the  benefit  of  Uie 
poor.  "  Evny  man  his  own  cook"  seemed  to  be  his  motto, 
and  we  detennined  it  should  be  o\U8.  We  catered  for  our. 
selves,  attended  the  Ballybrannigao  market — such  as  it  was — 
wrote  to  Dublin  for  hampers  of  delicaciea  unknown  to  local  shops, 
and  cooked  very  eatable  dishes  in  very  successful  style.  To  ^is 
day  I  will  grill  a  fowl,  toea  a  pancaite,  or  cook  a  chop  against  any 
amateur,  and  yet  all  my  cuUnaiy  skill  was  acquired  at  Bally- 
brannigan.  Ab  to  Bullen,  leaving  the  lower  range  of  dupa  and 
steaks  behind,  he  soared  into  omelettes,  ragouts,  and  savoury 
meats,  for  the  sake  of  which  poor  £aau  would  have  sold  his  birth- 
right ten  times  over ;  and  though  I  daresay  the  very  fact  of  having 
cooked  our  own  dishes  mode  those  said  dishes  all  the  njore  palatable, 
still  I  can  ctdl  independent  evidence  to  our  success.  The  fame  of 
our  proceedings  spread  through  the  mees.  l^oi  some  tipoe  we 
steadily  maintained  our  privacy,  and  cooked  with  doors  locked ;  but 
at  last,  when  even  Singleton  could  hit  the  ht^y  moment  at  which 
a  chop  should  leave  the  gridiron,  and  Bullen  bad  fairly  graduated 
in  the  cookery-book,  we  issued  invitaticms  for  a  grand  supper. 
Everyone  came,  including  the  major.  The  table  was  laid  out  in 
Bullen's  room,  and  our  guests  had  the  gratification  of  seeii^  their 
supper  on,  and  in  front  of,  the  fire,  be&re  they  ate  it.  "  Idberty 
Hall,  gentLenxen-^no  ceremony  and  no  waiters,"  said  Bullen,  by 
way  of  welcome.  He  was  girded  with  an  apron,  and  superinteoded 
two  pote  and  a  roast  at  the  same  time,  while  Singleton  mashed 
potatoee.  Ferry  drew  Hxe  corks  of  a  regiment  of  bottles,  and  your 
humble  servant  cut  up  a  large  wedge  of  cheese  preparatory  to 
toasting.  Our  guests  fell  into  the  fun  of  the  thing  with  might  and 
main.  They  would  have  turned  cooks  themselves  if  we  had 
allowed  them.  We  sat  down  nine  in  number,  and  our  bill  of  &re 
included  grilled  fowls  with  mushrooms,  a  dish  of  wild  duck,  stowed 
steak,  served  up  with  carrots  and  turnips,  and  a  deviled  leg  of 
mutton.  This  last  was  BuUen's  great  trium[^.  Would  you  like 
to  know  the  recipe  t    Let  the  mutton  be  well  kept  and  hung.     Bun 
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it  through  and  through  with  a  carving-knife,  canfuli;  avoidmg  to 
gafih  the  skin  more  than  absolutely  necessary.  Then  tub  in  plenty 
of  mustard,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  cover  it  vith  the  same  outside. 
Boast  it  slowly  before  ihe  fire,  adding  more  mustard  and  pepper 
from  time  to  time.  If  done  carefully  and  properly,  it  will  not  onljr 
be  brown  and  crisp  and  savoury  on  the  sur&ce,  but  each  slice  will 
look  and  taste  as  if  it  had  been  separately  "devilled."  Itista 
thirtty  dish,  and  one  Enuted  to  tropical  palates ;  but  a  stunning  good 
one.  We  cleared  the  particular  leg  in  question  to  the  bone,  and 
drank  Bullen's  health  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  The  fowls  nud 
wild.duck  nearly  vanished ;  the  stewed  steak  was  not  forgotten. 
Then  followed  toasted  cheese ;  and  then  we  gathered  round  the  fire, 
in  front  of  which  now  stood  a  bowl  of  steaming  milk.punch,  tiie 
special  work  of  Perry,  who  retired  to  hie  own  room  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  its  concoction,  and  reappeared  with  the  fr^^^ot 
bowl  just  as  we  had  pushed  away  the  talole,  lighted  pipes,  and 
cleared  the  hearth  from  all  encumbrances.  The  major  was  in  hi^h 
good  humour,  and  openly  declared  he  had  not  fared  so  well  since  lie 
came  to  Ballybrannigan — a  sentiment  in  which  all  our  other  guests 
concurred. 

"Poor  dear  major  I"  as  Rouse,  our  chaplain  at  Buttevant, 
used  to  say.  By  the  way,  ha  called  everybody  "poor  dear," 
eepeciatly  his  wife,  so  that  "poor  dear  Mrs.  Rouse"  was  knovra 
through  all  the  mess-rooms  in  Ireland.  They  were  never  aeea 
together  except  by  mistake,  as  he  was  always  out  of  his  house,  and 
she  always  in  it.  "  Well,  Bouse,  how  do  you  do  1  and  how  is  your 
wife  I — coldish  weather  for  her,  eh  \"  "  Oh,  poor  dear  womau,  she 
is  only  so  so ;  easterly  winds,  you  know. "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Rouse  and  the  major  were  not  on  the  bast  of  terms  when  we 
were  quartered  at  Butt«vant.  She  had  heard  of  hb  propensity  ^ 
strong  language;  "heard,"  I  say,  for  Major  Beardwood  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  break  out  before  a  lady,  and  a  clergyman's 
wife  to  boot.  However,  Mrs,  Bouse  had  beard,  and  that  was 
enough.  Unknown  to  her  husband,  she  sent  him  a  polite  little 
note,  enclosing  a  tract  on  swearing  (twenty  for  a  shilling  or  four. 
and- sixpence  a  hundred),  with  a  "fervent  hope"  that  he  wonlJ 
"attentively  read,  and  lay  it  to  heart."  The  major  waxed  purple 
with  inarticulate  fury,  aud  when  he  recovered  his  powers  of  speech, 
said  more  naughty  things  than  there  were  actually  wonls  in  the  traot 
itself;  in  fact,  bis  rage  got  the  better  of  his  discration.  Obeying 
a  rash  impulse,  he  tore  both  letter  and  tJ-act  in  two,  aud  threw  the 
fragments  on  the  floor.  Some  one  picked  them  up,  and  lilerall^ 
put  two  and  two  together,  so  that  all  the  garrison,  and  a  few  other 
gaxrisons  besides,  soon  knew  that  Mrs.  Bouse  had  sent  a  tract  est 
bad  language  to  old  Beaidy.     "  That  disgusting  woman"  was  the 
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best  name  he  had  for  her  ttftenrards,  while  Mrs.  Rouse  used  to  Bigh 
over  '*  that  profane  major,"  and,  good  woman  that  she  was,  seemed 
really  more  grieved  at  his  bad  habit  thaa  he  at  all  deserved. 
But  "poor  dear  major,"  I  call  Mm,  after  Mr.  Rouse's  example, 
when  I  think  what  poms  he  took  to  keep  up  hie  dignity  at  Bally- 
brannigan,  and  with  what  had  success.  Re  never  could  or  would 
understand  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  undignified  dignity  ;  or, 
rather,  that  dignity  is  never  so  undignified  as  when  it  thruats 
itself  before  everybody's  face,  and  demands  homage.  He  was  so 
sensitively  afraid  of  any  slight,  and  so  perpetually  fencying  him- 
self alighted,  that  you  were  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the 
donkey  in  the  lion's  skin :  Major  Beardwood  would  bray.  For  in- 
stance, he  bad  so  far  forgotten  himself  and  his  dignity  as  to  be 
actually  pleasant  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  had  laughed  at 
some  of  Sprouts's  absurdities,  and  even  winked  at  one  or  two  little 
jokes  which  we  played  on  that  young  gentlemen.  He  had  taken  , 
almost  a  boyish  interest  in  the  wager  between  Bullen  and  Singleton, 
and  had  been  so  easily  beguiled  by  the  former  into  grantbg  leave 
as  to  warrant  a  belief  that  he  had  positively  no  objection  to  the 
beguilement.  Nay,  he  had  actually  attempted  a  vile  pun  on  the 
occasion:  "One  must  put  up  with  a  little  bullying  from  our 
friend  Bully,  you  know,  gentleiileh  !"  at  which  we  had  all  tried 
to  laugh.  And  then  he  bad  been  overwhelmingly  civO  and  jovial  at 
our  whist-club  supper,  as  related  above.  Poor  dear  man !  what- 
ever induced  him  to  be  so  afraid  of  his  dignity  being  compromised 
by  these  little  unbendings  ?  At  all  events,  within  a  week  after  the 
supper,  be  became  so  crusty  and  savage  as  to  be  quite  unbear- 
able. He  bullied  the  men  out  of  their  lives,  inflicted  the  heaviest 
punishments  he  could  for  the  most  trifling  oSfences,  prolonged 
parades  beyond  all  bounds,  and  marched  us  out  with  a  reckless  dis. 
regard  of  shoe-leather,  aind  the  grumblings  of  the  whole  Depdt. 
Towards  the  mess  he  played  the  "heavy,  severe  parent,"  in  a 
pompous  and  patronising  manner,  which  provoked  even  the  quiet 
Captain  Petrie.  He  growled,  and  scolded,  and  laid  down  the  law, 
until  he  cleared  the  mess-room,  and  had  no  one  to  bully  except  the 
waiters  ;  and,  goodness  knows,  they  and  the  cook  deserved  all  they 
got  I  But  the  finishing  touch  of  all  was  one  day  when  he  favoured 
us  with  a  description  of  the  way  the  officers  messed  in  the  French 
service, — the  lieutenants  having  a  table  to  themselves,  the  captains 
another,  and  so  on. 

"Capital  arrangement !"  concluded  the  major,  looking  hard  at 
Singleton  and  myself;  "admirable  plan  for  promoting  discipline, 
and  teaching  the  younger  officers  proper  respect  for  their  superiors. 
WLsh  we  had  something  of  the  sort  in  our  own  service  !" 

"  In  which  case,"  observed  Bullen,  in  that  soft,  silky  voice  of 

21— J  A  A 
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his,  an)  showing  hia  teeth  with  a  smile  which  made  it  so  difficult  to 
quarrel  with  him  at  the  very  moment  when  he  said  the  most  hiting 
titings, — "  in  which  case,  my  dear  major,  you  would  have  fendbnt 
hadly  at  the  time  when  I  dined  with  the  169th  at  Plymouth,  aome 
years  t^.  You  wwe,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  lieutenant  of  siitem 
years'  standing,  with  fire  captains  in  the  raiment  junior  to  your- 
self in  yean  aud  semoe.  Don't  you  think  you  wo\ild  have  found 
the  French  system  somewhat  unpleasant,  eh  V 

That  same  evening,  when  we  of  the  whist-club  were  gathered 
together  in  Bullen's  room,  we  solemnly  formed  ourselves  into  com- 
mittee  to  consider  the  conduct  of  the  commanding  officer ;  on  irtiich 
occasion  it  was  proposed  by  Lieutenant  Singleton,  seconded  by 
Lieutenant  Tombs,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  Major  Beard, 
wood,  having  been  guilty  of  words  and  actions  tending  to  disturb 
the  harmony  and  good-will  which  ought  to  exist  in  the  bairacki, 
and  especially  in  the  mesa,  be,  the  said  Major  Beaidwood,  should 
*  be  formally  expelled  from  his  present  position  of  honorary  member 
and  visitor  of  the  Ballybrano^an  whist-club,  and  be  no  nuse  in- 
vited to  any  of  its  meetings  or  suppers  ;  a  sentence  which,  howoTsr 
the  major  would  have  "  pooh-poohed "  if  he  had  heard  it,  lost 
bim  no  little  pleasure  in  the  eating  line,  though  I  say  it  who 
ought  not. 

CHAPTER  17. 

A  SBRUON  AND  A  STORY. 
I  BiOAN  to  keep  a  joonuU  in  those  days. 

That  piece  of  information  must  stsjid  aa  a  separate  paragraph, 
for  a  reason.  I  call  it  an  important  era  in  a  man's  life  when  he 
begins  to  plague  himself  with  that  most  frightful  incubus,  a  dailj 
journal.  Sinbad's  '!  Old  Man  "  is  nothio^  to  a  diary  I  Toa  b€^ 
it  with  the  fixed  detvmination  to  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
evening  in  jotting  down  the  events  of  the  tky.  Of  course,  aft^  a 
little  while,  you  get  behind-band,  and  have  two  or  three  days  to 
account  for,  instead  of  one.  Tou  are  tired  of  a  night :  "  To- 
morrow will  do  just  as  welL"  Then  to-moirow  fiies  past  in  soma 
mysterious  manner ;  and  the  next  day  (to  quote  my  own  case  at 
Ballybrannigan)  there  is  a  march  out,  and  a  meeting  <^  the  whist- 
club :  while  on  Friday  you  are  orderly  officer  for  t^  day,  and  in 
Sat  no  end  of  duty.  And  so  it  gote  to  Saturday,  and  there  is  a 
wh<de  week  to  account  for.  Oh,  the  racking  of  brain  and  atrainiiiK 
of  thought,  and  puzzling  over  this  day  arvd  that,  to  fill  up  thoae 
back  pages  I  And  yet  it  must  be  done.  Once  commenced,  yoi 
£m1  you  must  go  on.  Tou  have  quite  a  nervous  honor  at  the  ides 
<tf  leaving  »  day  or  a  wedc  onaooounted  Cot — although  I  teetifyi 
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from  mj  awn  ezpeiieDce,  there  is  not  a  more  twelesB  tbisg  in  life 
than  a  diary — at  any  rate,  to  yourself.  Of  course,  if  your  career 
IB  a  very  eventful  one,  and  cast  in  many  lands,  your  children  and 
grandchildren  may  find  amusement  in  r^ing  your  memoirs ;  but, 
in  that  case,  you  had  better  write  and  publish  s  book  at  once. 
Bnt  as  to  jotting  down  the  thousand-and-one  little  nothings  which 
make  up  an  ordinary  life  from  day  to  day,  it  is  rank  nonaense. 
Ton  never  want  them  ;  you  never  read  them.  Tour  journal-books 
accumulate,  and  are  not  worth  the  actual  keeping.  They  are  nut 
interesting  enough,  or  sufficiently  well-written,  for  any  one's  eyes 
but  your  own  ;  and,  indeed,  you  have  probably  chronicled  many 
tilings  which  yoa  would  not  like  any  one  else  to  see,  and  the  very 
record  of  whidi  keeps  you  in  a  perpetual  fidget,  for  fear  of  its  being 
lost ;  while,  silly  body  that  you  are !  you  cannot  summon  up 
sufficient  resolution  to  throw  your  journal  into  the  fire,  and  journal- 
keeping  to  the  winds,  hut  go  on  writing  and  hoarding  rubbish — 
waste  of  time  to  compile,  and  bore  to  keep  I 

I  am  waxing  warm ;  bnt  I  point  my  own  moral,  and  adorn  my 
own  tala  At  the  present  moment  I  have  some  half-dozen  journal, 
books  under  lock  and  key,  the  filling  of  whidt  has  cost  me  more 
labour  than  I  care  or  dare  to  calculate.  "  Don't  I  find  them  useful 
in  writing  these  '  Recollections  V  "  No ;  I  don't.  Memory  is 
quite  Buffi  cient.  I  believe  that  the  whole  system  of  journal-keeping, 
memorandum-jotting,  and  the  like,  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  mental 
powers.  It  is  only  an  excuse  for  making  memoiy  lazy,  and  shift- 
ing on  to  paper  what  should  be  carried  in  the  head.  Consequence 
is,  you  trust  your  diary  or  memorandum-book  implicitly,  and  if  you 
forget  to  jot  a  thing  down,  come  to  grief.  "  You  don't  believe  it  V 
Well  and  good ;  my  lecture  is  wasted,  that  is  all. 

The  reason  I  mention  my  journal  is  this.  I  have,  for  a  wonder, 
been  looking  it  over,  and  amidst  a  mass  of  nothings  chronicled  at 
Ballybrannigan  (no  wonder  I — there  was  nothing  else  to  chronicle),  I 
find  the  following : — 

"  Sunday,  9fA. — Letters  from  home :  all  well.  Church  colder 
than  ever.  Had  to  go  to  bed  afterwards  wiUi  a  bad  cold.  Peny 
sat  with  me.  He  told  me  the  Cambridge  Qyp's  story.  Stayed  in 
bed  all  day." 

I  remember  the  Sunday  well.  We  had  no  regular  military 
chaplain  at  Ballybrannigan,  but  the  men  were  marched  to  the 
parish  church,  and  sat  on  wooden  benches  in  the  aisles — for  what 
reason  I  cannot  imagine,  for  balf  the  pews  were  always  empty — 
while  we  officers  were  accommodated  with  a  pew  at  the  back,  near 
a  leaky  door,  through  which  the  wind  whistled  all  service-time, 
"  until,"  as  Singleton  remarked,  "one  couldn't  even  go  to  sleep  in 
comfort."     It  was  the  coldest  and  ^nptieet  of  all  cold  and  empty 
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churches,  the  dreariest  of  all  dreary  Eervices.  High,  equaro 
wooden  hozes  ;  great  galleries  overhead  ;  a  huge  pulpit  aud  reading- 
desk  right  io  front  of  the  comraunion-table,  and  so  completely 
hiding  it  that  when  the  clergymaa  read  the  CommaDdmenls  he 
might  as  veil  have  stood  in  the  churchyard ;  about  fifty  people  ia 
the  boxes,  twenty  more  in  the  galleries,  and  our  non-commisEioned 
oflScers  and  men  in  the  pit — I  beg  pardon,  the  fuslee.  Poor 
beggars !  no  wonder  there  was  a  cheer  whenever  it  raiued,  and  they 
were  difimissed  at  once  from  parade,  instead  of  being  marched  to 
church.  The  rector  had  a  fearful  brogue,  and  read  the  prayers  at  a 
slow,  funereal  pace,  assisted  in  the  "  Amens"  by  a  clerk,  and  by 
Major  Beardwood,  who  made  up  for  any  irreverence  outside  the 
building  by  a  large  amount  of  loud  devotion  within  it.  There  was 
no  singing,  except  a  couple  of  hynr.ns  which  a  select  choir  m  the 
gallery  had  to  themselves,  their  only  musical  instrument  being  a. 
pitch-pipe,  on  which  the  leader  blew  the  key-note  at  the  beginning 
of  every  verse,  the  clerk  giving  out  each  separately — and  the  way 
they  quavered  was  a  caution.  As  to  the  sermon,  the  less  said  tha 
better.  I  wish  the  preacher  had  followed  the  same  rule.  For 
some  Sundays  after  we  came  to  Ballybrannigan,  he  favoured  ua 
with  staves  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes  each  ;  but  the  major 
hinted  that  he  should  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  marching 
the  men  home  to  dinner  before  the  third  division  of  the  next  Sun- 
day's discourse ;  bo,  after  that,  we  only  got  half-an-hour.  I  never 
heard  of  a  soldier  changing  his  creed,  and  I  think  the  rector  might 
have  made  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  religious  tenden- 
cies of  all  his  civilian  congregation  with  very  little  trouble,  for 
there  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  Protestants  in  all  Bally- 
brannigan outside  the  barracks.  Perhaps,  however,  he  was  afraid 
of  their  being  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of  Romanism  about  them, 
or,  poor  man,  had  no  other  ideas  handy.  At  any  rate  his  sermons 
were — all  of  them — furious  harangues  against  Popery,  so  highly 
flavoured  that  I  am  sure  he  might  have  tried  Major  Beardwood's 
recipe  for  bad  temper  with  great  advantage.  A  good  fit  of  swear- 
ing would  have  done  him  a  world  of  good.  Indeed,  we  soldiers  may 
be  sad  dogs  in  our  way,  though  not,  I  protest,  so  black  as  com- 
monly painted ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  carry  so  much  "hatred, 
and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, "  under  my  jacket,  as  seemed 
to  exist  inside  the  black  gown  of  the  Rev.  Michael  O'Connor, 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Ballybrannigan  I 

"  How  do  you  like  our  parson,  Bill?"  I  overheard  one  of  our 
men  ask  a  comrade  a  few  weeks  after  we  got  into  barracks. 

"Well,  he's  not  a  bad  hand  at  a  jaw,"  was  the  reply,  "but  he 
cutset  tincommon,  don't  he?" 

If  he  had  spent  lus  time  in  telling  us  how  to  be  better  m^ 
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for  this  vorld  and  aDotber,  instead  of  thundering  over  our  beads 
at  our  next-door  neighbours,  I  think  be  woald  have  done  mora 
good.  And,  with  all  due  apologies  for  meddling  in  business  not 
strictly  my  ovn,  I  hulnbly  commend  the  same  idea  to  many 
other  parsons  I  have  "  sat  under  " — that  is  the  phrase,  isn't  it! — 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  from  that  day  to  this.  ShoAving  a 
man  the  errors  of  Romanism  will  not  make  bim  a  good  Frotes- 
tant,  though  it  may  turn  bim  into  a  prejudiced  bigot ;  and  I 
have  a  dim  sort  of  notion  that  many  a  poor  sinner  would  get 
straighter  and  more  surely  to  Heaven  by  minding  his  ovm  path 
than  by  pitching  into  hia  neighbour's.  There — there — Uiere! 
stop  preaching,  Mr.  Tdmbs,  your  pen  is  ruiming  away  with  you  ! 

Cute  and  wide-a-wake,  however,  was  the  Reverend  Michael. 
He  had  a  collection,  of  course,  every  Sunday,*  and  before  the 
sermon,  too.  The  collecting-boxes  had  handles  at  least  a  yard 
long,  and  were,  just  for  all  the  world,  like  warming-pans  with 
pari  of  the  lid  cut  off.  Singleton,  indeed,  faalf-persuaded  Sprouts 
that  the  seats  were  warmed  in  the  middle  of  the  service,  and  the 
youth  nearly  rose  when  the  box  was  protruded  into  the  pew,  I 
suppose  ilie  rector  thought  if  hia  congregation  gave  httle  before 
the  sermon,  they  would  certainly  give  nothing  after  it.  On  a 
similar  principle,  though  acting  in  an  opposite  way,  all  the  Irish 
world  knows  that  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  have  placed  the  anthem  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  compell- 
ing the  people  to  swallow  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former.  I 
am  afraid  the  warming-pan  got  little  out  of  the  oEBcers'  pew  at 
Bally braunigan.  A  soldier  is  never  expected  to  have  money  about 
him.  Though,  if  mooey  would  have  softened  the  rector's  heart, 
and  made  him  dock  his  sermons,  we  would  cheerfully  have  taxed 
ourselves,  all  round,  every  Sunday. 

There  it  was,  in  Ballyhrannigan  parish  church,  that  I  caught 
cold,  M  my  journal  states.  Caught  cold  !  I  wonder  who  could  help 
it  1  There  was  wind  everywhere.  The  woodwork,  both  of  doors  and 
wbdows,  had  warped,  and  shrunk,  and  decayed.  There  were  all 
Borts  of  grids  and  gratings  in  the  aisles,  suggestive  of  vaults  and 
coffins  and  unknown  horrors  below ;  suggestive,  also,  of  blasts  of  damp 
air,  which  came  up  from  underneath,  and  joined  their  sister  draughts 
around.  The  plaster  on  the  walls  was  discoloured  and  blistered  with 
the  rivulets  of  water  which  trickled  down  from  the  leaky  roof  over- 
bead;  while  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling  looked  like  a  Bradshaw's  railway 
map,  so  curiously  and  intricately  did  they  cross  one  another.  And 
the  pews — fiugh  !     The  sides  were  stuffed  and  covered  with  green 

*  Thare  ii  almji  a  Sundaj  Eaarmag  ociUeotiaii  in  tnrj  ohnroh  In  Italaad,  aod 
h  tDKiy  chnnhci  ona  in  tlia  enaing,  too.  ^   nrcd-,.  Oooy  Ic 
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baize,  but  botb  stoffii^  and  baize  vere  old,  and  nlluDoaBl;  musty, 
and  BUggestive  of  everytliiDg  vhich  creeps.  The  cushionB  woe 
damp,  and  the  matting  on  the  floor  worn  into  stringB,  which  cai^t 
jour  Feet  and  entangled  jon  unpleasantly.  Who  coald  help  taking 
cold,  I  repeat  ?  There  used  to  be  a  regular  chorus  of  coaghB  and 
wheezes,  and  blowing  of  noees,  kept  up  all  through  the  sermon, 
especially  when  the  Reverend  Michael  fini^ed  a  particularly  fervid 
denunciationof  the  "scarlet  woman  on  seven  hill8,"~afAT0iint« 
phrase — and  blew  bis  own  nose,  which  he  did  in  a  voluminous  led 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  which  echoed 
through  the  church,  inviting  oompetition. 

I  oame  back  to  barracks,  on  the  Sunday  in  question,  thoroughlj 
chilled,  and  went  eto^ht  to  bed.  The  doctor  popped  bis  head  io 
and  advised  warmth  outwardly  and  inwardly.  To  carry  out  the 
first  prescription  I  had  a  roaring  fire  and  plenty  of  bed-clothes; 
and,  for  the  latter  part,  a  jug  of  steaming  rum-puncb  which  Periy 
brewed,  in  his  capacity  of  toddy.maker  to  the  whist-dub,  and  tbes 
assisted  me  in  drinking.  Qrip  perched  himself  on  the  bed  at  my 
feet,  by  special  permission,  and  showed  his  sympathy  by  occasional 
tail.w^gings ;  and  Jerry,  the  poodle,  got  as  near  to  the  fire  as  ha 
conveniently  could,  evidently  under  the  impression  that  it  had  been 
lighted  for  bis  sole  oomfort  and  benefit ;  for  Perry's  servant,  being 
excused  from  churdi  parade,  bad  seized  the  opportunity  topntmsa- 
ter  Jerry  through  his  daily  combing,  weekly  washing,  and  monthly 
shaving  all  together,  and  the  poor  animal,  no  doubt,  felt  as  bs 
Idoked — ^naked  and  damp. 

How  the  ctOLTersation  got  twisted  from  grumbles  at  Ballybran- 
nigan  and  things  in  general  to  Cambridge  ^id  Perry's  experiences 
there,  I  cannot  now  remember ;  but  somehow  it  did.  Cold  and  tbe 
Reverend  llicbaal  had  put  my  companion  into  his  parson-ical  mooo, 
for,  be  it  remembered,  he  had  three  characters— middy,  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  ensign—and  changed,  diameleon-like,  &om  one  to  tbe 
other,  as  tbe  whim  seized  him.  Thus  it  was  that  he  came  to  relate 
and  I  to  hear,  tbe  Cambridge  Oyp's  story,  as  my  journal  chronicler 
I  want  no  journal,  however,  to  remind  me  of  the  &ct,  for  so  i^ 
tereBted  did  I  get  in  the  narrative  that  I  spent  nearly  all  the 
next  day  in  writing  it  down,  as  well  as  I  could,  from  mecuay,  my 
cold  being  still  so  bad  as  to  keep  me  indoors.  By  the  way,  it  m 
my  fijat  literary  attempt,  and  cost  me  no  end  of  trouble.  Such  ii 
it  is,  the  reader  shall  have  it,  without  further  preface. 

N.K — It  must  be  understood  that  Ferry  is  supposed  to  ^    , 
speaking. 

"There  was  a  small  hotel — inn  if  you  like — ^in  the  sabmbs  of 
Cambridge,  kept  by  a  quondam  gyp  of  St.  Mary's,  an  honest,  p"^ 
hearted  fellow,  Jack  Q<»sett.     In  the  cosiest  of  all  oosy  parloon  * 
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oertain  set  of  as  never  &iled,  about  once  a  ftotnight  or  so,  to  try 
Jack's  grills  and  rarebits,  iritli  tiie  best  tap  in  Cambridge.  And 
here  it  was  that  I  listened  to  the  fblbwiug  hutorjr,  vhich  I  give,  ai 
near  as  I  can  remember,  in  our  host's  own  words  :— 

"  *I  was  gjp  and  waiter  in  Hall  at  St.  Mary's  for  nearly 
twelve  jeara — aye,  it  can't  be  far  off — and  a  many  pleasant  free, 
banded  young  gentlemen  I  waited  upon.  It  used  to  be  more  of  an 
aristocratic  collie,  I  fam^,  than  it  is  now  ;  at  least  there  were  few 
oame  up  to  it  as  weren't  well-to-do  good  old  families,  and  so  on. 
Let  me  see,  there  were  ^e  Fothergills,  of  £s«ex ;  fine  set  that  was, 
and  wonderful  hands  at  making  away  with  money.      I  TecoUect 

young  Bdwaid  Fotherxill — ^him  as  is  member  of  T .     That  was 

in  forty-eight     And  there  were  the  Uarkhams,  too " 

'"Confound  it,  Jackl  cut  the  "good  old  families,"  and  go  on.' 

*'  '  Well,  I  say  there  were  a  real  nice  set  of  young  men  up  at 
St  ICary's,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  wait  on  ihem ;  but  of  all  iha 
agreeable,  pleasant,  iree.spoken  masters,  give  me  Mr.  Harriott. 
£h,  dear-^poor  fellow  !  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  those  times.  It  ia 
not  long  ago,  either.  Let  me  see,  Mr.  Perry,  you  must  have  been  a 
freshman  just  after  he  left,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  him 
often  enough.  You  all  know  what  a  stir  his  hearty  face  and  jolly 
ways  and  full  pocket  made.  Lord's  sakel  we  used  to  have  as 
many  as  thirty  in  at  a  time  to  supper.  Night  after  night— cham- 
pagne and  moselle,  hock  and  cura^oa,  punch  and  Madeira — yoa 
never  aaw  more  drinking  and  goings-on  in  your  life.  Many's  tite 
time  I've  waited  till  near  twelve  to  eee  a  dozen  of  them  back  to  Unity 
and  St.  Jude's ;  and  you'd  scarcely  believe  the  rows  they  kicked 
up.  I  don't  mean  to  say  but  all  of  you  kick  up  shindies  enough 
now,  but  I've  never  seen  or  heard  anything  to  equal  Mr.  Harriott. 
Everyone  liked  him,  for  all  his  scrapes ;  and  I  believe  the  Dean 
would  have  had  his  name  off  the  books  in  a  week  if  it  had  been 
any  one  else. 

"  '  Well,  you  see  Mr.  Harriott  began  in  this  way  to  be  rather 
iotid  of  his  glass.  He  never  was  more  than  STewed — juiit  a  little 
gone,  you  know, — but  be  could  stand  a  good  deal,  for  he  was  an 
inunensely  powerful  fellow,  and,  somehow  or  other,  it  got  to  be 
brandy — brandy — nothing  but  brandy.  There  was  Mr,  Clegg,  (J 
Unity,  and  Mr,  Pilling,  of  St.  Mary's,  and  my  master,  would  sit 
drinking  brandy  together  by  the  hour ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  Mr. 
Harriott  always  drank  the  best  part  of  every  bottle.  I  could  see  it 
&11  coming  on,  gradual  like.  Never  easy  without  his  dram ;  and 
first  thing  of  amorntng,  when  I  went  to  call  him — "Jack,"  he'd 
Uy,  "brandy  and  soda;  or,  wait;  bring  the  brandy  alone."  Ab, 
when  a  fellow  takes  to  spirits  altogether,  it  is  likely  to  go  bad  with 
•^1  D,..„..,Googlc 
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"  *  I  left  St.  Mfuj's  that  Bummer,  and  took  tiiia  berth,  llr. 
Harriott  used  to  come  and  sit  in  that  very  chair,  Ur.  Perry,  as 
you're  in  now  ;  aitd  still  it  was  brandy — notbiug  but  brandy.  He 
was  for  ever  going  up  to  London,  and  nothing  would  serre  him  bnt 
I  must  go,  too,  and  take  care  of  bitu ;  but,  bless  you !  you  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  stop  a  runaway  express  engine.  The  only  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  take  his  purse,  when  he  left  the  Piazza  Hotel ; 
and  while  he  walked  into  this  cafe  and  that  casino,  I'd  just  step 
over  to  Nat  Langham's  and  sit  a  bit;  and  by-and-bye,  a  man 
would  come  :  "  Mr.  Harriott  wants  you  at  once ;"  and  there,  if  you'll 
believe  me,  I'd  find  him  owing  for  a  couple  of  dozen  of  champagne, 
and  treating  every  one  right  and  left  to  what  they  liked.  And  man; 
a  time  I've  put  the  purse,  with  what  remained,  into  his  hands,  and 
swore  I'd  wash  uy  hands  of  him  ;  but  somehow  I  never  liked  to 
leave  him  altogether,  and  generally  got  him  back  to  Cambridge, 
not  80  much  the  worse  as  you'd  have  imagined.' 

"  '  Besides,  Jack,  it  must  have  been  pretty  pickings  for  you,' 
"  '  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  young  gentlemen  to  talk  in  that 
way,  but  be  was  a  deal  of  trouble,  I  can  assure  you ;  and,  besides, 
I  had  to  leave  my  business  all  the  time.  Well,  it  was  at  the  eod 
of  bis  second  Oi:tober  Term,  when  he  drove  round  here  in  his  curricle 
—you  know  his  bays,  Brett,  has  one  of  them  now.  They  were  a 
couple  of  devils  to  drive  ;  but  he  was  a  splendid  whip  when  be  was 
sober.  Well,  I  saw  he  had  been  drinking;  but,  thinks  I,  he's  more 
likely  to  do  himself  a  mischief  than  with  me  alongside  of  him;  so 
up  I  ^'ets,  aiMl  the  man  behind.  He  drove  all  right  till  we  tuned 
into  the  Trumpington-road,  at  the  comex  there,  by  Hobeon's 
monument,  when— would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Perry? — with  those 
beasts  pulling  and  chafing  fit  to  break  the  harness,  he  gives  them  a 
cut,  flings  the  reins  over  their  backs — he  did,  as  I'm  here  ! — and 
&lls  back  in  his  seat  as  if  he  had  done  something  clever. 

"'  "  Lord,  have  mercyon  our  souls!'  "  says  I;  and  the  groom,  he 
slipped  offbehind,  and  got  a  sprained  ancle  for  his  pains,  and  away 
we  went  like  the  wind.  I  never  expected  to  reach  the  ground  alive, 
but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  caught  against  the  little  etone 
bridge  at  the  turning,  and  went  over  into  the  hedge.  I  was  so  mad 
that  I  don't  believe  I  spoke  to  him  for  more  than  a  month ;  but 
this  will  show  how  far  he  was  gone.      And  I  used  to  hear  bow  he 

went  to  R ^'s — you  know  where  I  mean — ^at  the  river  side,  and 

often  enough  had  to  stay  there  all  night,  and  be  brought  back  to 
St.  Mary's  the  next  morning.  Of  course,  this  couldn't  last,  and  be 
was  rusticated  for  two  terms.  On  the  night  be  was  to  go  down,  a 
little  lad  comes  to  me  and  says :  ' '  You're  to  go  directly  to  the  Tiger. 
Gentleman  ill  there."  He  was  in  a  fit  of  delirium-tremdas,  geotle- 
men,  and  I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  him."  QoOQ  It' 
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"  Jack  broke  oflf  here  to  refresh  himself. 

"  '  It  was  Eb  loni;  job  we  had.  The  nurse  duren't  etay  is  the 
room  hy  herself.  He  would  throw  his  arms  about,  and  start  up  out 
of  bed,  and  swear  and  curse  most  awful,  and  shriek  for  brandy  till 
no  one  would  remain  in  the  hotel ;  and  if  you  listened  to  his  ravings 
it  would  make  your  fiesh  creep.  I  used  to  fancy  there  were  crawl- 
ing things  and  faces  about  me,  as  I  sat  by  him  in  the  dusk,  and 
him  calling  to  me  to  take  them  away.  But  at  last  he  got  better, 
and  I  could  walk  out  a  bit,  for  I  had  scarcely  left  him,  day  or  nigbt, 
for  a  week.  He  was  quieter,  and  the  nurse  could  sit  with  him ; 
but,  of  course,  they  put  their  foot  in  it  when  my  back's  turned  I 
He  is  left  alone  for  a  minute.  Out  he  jumps,  with  just  his  night, 
gown  and  a  wrapper  on,  runs  to  the  window  (it  was  a  room  over  the 
gateway)  and  jumps  slick  out  into  the  street !  It  was  market-day, 
and  as  be  didn't  hurt  himself,  wonderful  to  tell,  except  one  foot, 
I  can  laugh  when  I  think  what  a  row  there  must  have  been  among 
the  old  women  below,  when  he  hopped  down  among  them.  Well, 
we  got  him  back,  and  he  recovered  sufGciently  to  go  away,  and  for 
some  time  it  quieted  him,  and,  what's  more,  Mr.  Sloth,  the  tutor 
at  St.  Mary's,  got  a  good  word  in  for  him  with  the  Master,  and  they 
let  him  come  back  after  Easter — such  a  wreck  of  what  he  was !  and, 
thinks  I,  surely  to  goodness  be  has  bad  a  lesson  that  will  serve  him 
for  some  time  to  come,  at  any  rate.' 

"  Here  Jack  paused.  '  I'm  afraid  it  did  not,  after  all  V  said  one 
of  UB. 

"  'You're  right,  sir,  it  didn't.  It  seemed  as  though  he  were 
twice  as  bad  as  before.  His  doin<{s  got  so  disgraceful  that  I  told 
him  I  couldn't  and  wouldn't  go  with  him  to  Harston,  or  anywhere 
again,  nor  would  I  have  him  here.  So  we  quarrelled  like,  and 
parted.  But,  you  know,  I  wished  him  just  as  well  as  ever.  At 
last  Hr.  Sloth  sends  for  him  and,  says  he,  "  Mr.  Harriott,  if  you 
don't  take  your  name  off  the  books,  you  must  go  before  a  board  of 
the  Master  and  Fellows."  He  took  it  off  that  evening.  I  was  sit- 
ting smoking  my  pipe  at  that  window,  when  be  drives  up  in  a  cab. 
I  had  heard  what  bad  happened,  so  I  went  out  to  see  him. 

"  "  '  Jack,"  he  says,  "  I'm  off  for  good.  Tou  must  come  with  me. 
I've  not  treated  you  well,  but  you  must  come." 

"  '  "Can't,  on  any  account,  and  shan't,"  says  I. 

"*  "Jack,"  he  says,  catching  hold  of  me,  "  I'm  half  mad  already. 
If  you  don't  come,  I  won't  answer  for  what  may  happen.      By 

1  I'll  kill  myself.     Just  run  up  with  me,  and  I  swear  I'll 

keep  quiet." 

' ' '  Well,  sir,  they — that  is,  my  wife  and  he — persuaded  me  b^ 
tween  them,  and  I  promised  to  see  him  safe  to  town,  on  condition 
he  pot  himself  into  bis  fiiends'  hands.     "You  see,  he  had  -ii^Ki 
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brothers,  bat  they  had  given  him  up,  ae  it  were ;  only  than  wu  a 
UBter,  and  this  poor  girl  comes  up  to  London,  and  stays  viQi  her 
aunt,  to  Bee  if  she  can  persuade  him  to  go  quietly  home  to  the  noith 
with  her ;  and,  thinks  I,  if  I  can  but  see  him  off  vith  her  fem 
town,  I  may  be  doing  some  good.  So  up  we  went,  and  to  the 
Piazza,  as  usual.  That  night  and  the  next  morning  I  kept  him  sober, 
aud  towards  afternoon  I  iih  bim  asleep.  He  was  to  see  his  nsta 
at  six  o'clock,  and  off  I  goes  for  a  stroll.  First  thing  I  saw  when 
I  got  back  was  a  bairdrBsser,  a-talking  and  lau^ung  with  the 
waiter  outside  his  door.  I  guessed  something  was  amiss,  and 
rushed  in.  He'd  got  hold  of  the  cursed  brandy-bottle,  as  usatl, 
and,  worse  than  all,  he'd  sent  for  the  barber,  and — as  true  as  I 
live — he  had  got  his  bead  shaved  I  It  was  no  good  swearing  at  bin 
en-  tbe  waiter — the  thing  was  done. 

" '  "  You  mustn't  go  to  your  sister  in  this  state,"  I  said.  "  Oin 
me  her  address,  and  I'll  say  you're  not  well,  and  you  shall  see  her 
to-mcKTow." 

" '  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Nothing  would  keep  bim,  and  be  was  still 
strong  enough  to  be  dangerous.  So  we  took  a  cab,  and  set  off.  It 
was  a  West-end  square,  and  as  the  door  opened,  I  saw  the  pretty 
dear  herself — yes,  you  may  laugh,  but  I  can't  think  of  that  poor 
girl  without  feeling  downright  sorry — I  saw.  her  peep  round  the 
comer,  waiting  for  him. 

"  '  "Try  to  be  a  man  for  once,  sir,"  I  whispered.  "Here! 
give  me  your  arm,  and,  for  mercy's  sake  I  keep  steady." 

"  '  She  came  forward,  holding  out  her  hand.  The  drunken  fool— 
for  he  was  no  better — ha  staggers  forward,  gives  a  yell  like  a 
maniac,  takes  his  wig  off,  pitches  it  strai^^bt  at  her — straight  at  btf 
face,  as  I'm  a  siimer — and  falls  headlong  down  at  her  feet.  Shs 
gave  such  a  scream,  and  out  runs  an  old  lady. 

"'"  Take  him  away  this  instant  i"  shesingsout.  "Tou  vile 
man,  you,  to  bring  him  here  in  this  state  I  You  are  as  bad  as  bs 
is  I  Take  him  away !  and,  when  he's  sober,  tell  him  never  to  come 
near  either  his  sister  or  me  again  I" 

"  '  The  girl  had  fainted,  poor  thing  I  Altogether,  it  was  too  mutlu 
I  took  him  back  to  the  hotel,  put  the  old  lady's  message  down  on  a 
bit  of  paper,  told  the  landlord  to  do  his  best  for  himt  and  started  back 
to  Cambridge  by  tbe  night  mail.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Aw 
yet,  if  I'd  only  known — but,  no,  it  could  have  made  no  difierenca 
All  tbe  world  couldn't  have  kept  him  from  ruin,  I  firmly  believe.' 

' '  Jack  here  made  such  a  long  pause  that  we  had  to  remind  bin 
how  late  it  was  getting. 

"  '  The  &ct  is,'  ha  resumed  at  last,  '  I  never  like  even  to  think 
of  what's  coming.  If  it  wasn't  that  I  have  got  so  far,  I  wouldn't 
finish  the  story,  for,  I  tall  you,  it's  not  pleasant  to  me.     Tou  m*i  ^ 
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got  bftck  agftin  here,  as  I  Baid.  Well,  I  irma  all  unaaBy  lik^^ 
couldn't  sit  etill,  or  rest  quiet  for  the  next  few  dayB.  I'd  a  sort  of 
presentiment  tliat  all  was  as  mong  as  it  could  be ;  and  my  wifa^ 
she  says  to  me — 

" '  "  Jack,  ather  go  back  to  him,  and  worrit  yourself  as  you 
used  to  do,  or  else  let  him  go  his  own  way,  and  you  keep  your 
mind  qtuet" 

"  '  But,  no ;  I  could  do  nothing  but  fidget  myself  and  every  onfr 
about  me.  At  last  I  called  one  day  on  the  porter  at  St.  Uary's,  and 
first  thing  he  says  is — 

" '  "  It's  all  up  with  young  Hairiott  now,  at  any  rate.  He'a 
done  for  himself,  and  a  good  job  it  has  come  to  something.  Mr. 
Soth  has  been  tal^raphed  for,  to  know  what's  to  be  done  with, 
him,  and  he's  dying  at  the  hotel  there  in  Covent-garden." 

'"I  had  sufficient  money  in  my  pocket  for  the  fare.  I  didn't  go 
home,  but  off  straight  to  the  station,  into  the  next  train,  and  direct 
to  the  Piazza.  And  there  I  found  him,  as  near  dead  as  any  on& 
could  be,  and  no  hope  for  him  in  this  world.  I  nev^left  him, 
gentlemen,  aftarwards.  There  was  no  shouting,  or  raving.  He  lay 
there  as  quiet  as  a  child.  Indeed,  he  couldn't  help  himself  H« 
could  not  move  a  leg,  if  it  bad  been  for  the  world ;  and  be  had 
gone  down  to  that  degree,  you  could  see  every  bone  in  his  body. 
And  the  &ce  I — may  I  never  see  such  another  again !  It  was  purple 
— as  regular  a  purple  as  you  aver  saw  in  your  life ;  the  cheeks  all 
fallen  in ;  and  the  eyes  I-~I  tell  you  there  was  a  fire  in  them  aw 
fiurly  frightened  me  to  look  at. 

" ' "  Give  him  brandy,  or  anythii^  he  oaks  for,"  eaid  the  doctor, 
"he  can't  last  more  than  a  day  or  two." 

"  '  Mr.  Sloth  came  up.  His  brothers  were  sent  for,  but  they- 
wouldn't  oome  near  him.  As  to  his  sister,  I  heard  afterwards  thery 
mercifully  kept  it  all  from  her,  and  it  is  about  the  only  kind  thing- 
they  did. 

"  '  The  end  came  at  last.  He  had  been  a  little  more  sensible 
that  afternoon,  and  had  talked  a  bit.  He  begged  our  pardon,  poor 
fellow  I — aye,  that  he  did — for  all  bis  ways,  and  thanked  us.  And 
once  or  twice  he  cried  out  that  he  hoped  Qod  would  have  mercy 
upon  him,  toi  that  he  suffered  the  torments  of  hell  already.  And, 
though  I'm  not  as  religious  as  I  should  be,  1  knelt  down  and  read 
a  prayer  or  two,  and  be  tried  to  follow  me,  poor  fellow  I — yes,  he 
tried  to  follow  ma.  And  then  he  took  a  little  brandy,  and  lay 
quiet  We  had  to  keep  the  room  dark,  but  as  the  evening  came  on 
we  drew  up  the  blind,  and  let  the  twilight  in.  It  was  a  lovely 
warm  night,  I  remember,  and  folks  were  going  to  the  theatre  close 
by,  and  we  could  bear  them  laughing  and  talking.  After  a  bit 
nothing  would  serve  bim  but  I  must  lift  up  bis  head,  and  hold  him; 
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and  BO  I  got  OD  the  bed,  and  took  bim  in  my  anna,  and  he  lay  wifli 
bis  bead  on  my  shoulder.  Oh !  gentlemeD,  if  you  could  have  smelt 
the  hot  fumes  of  brandy  that  came  up  &om  that  poor  face  just  undei 
mine !  Suddenly  he  threw  bia  long,  bony  arms  round  my  body, 
and  clenched  them  hat,  and  slept ;  and  there  I  sat,  and  him  holdi^ 
me  tight,  and  it  got  darker  and  darker ;  and  the  man  with  me,  be 
says,  "  I'll  go  and  get  a  drop  of  tea  while  he's  sleeping;"  and  sol 
was  left  alone  with  him.  I  was  wearied  myself,  and  somehow  I 
fell  a-tbinking,  and  gradually — it  was  all  so  still  and  solemn — 1 
went  into  a  sort  of  doze.  How  long  we  were  there  together  I  don't 
know.  At  last,  in  comes  the  man  again,  with  a  light,  and  awoke 
me,     Mr.  Harriott  bad  me  still  as  tight  as  ever. 

"  ' "  Is  he  sleeping  yet  V  says  the  fellow.  "  Let's  have  a  look 
at  bim." 

"  '  He  brings  the  candle  near  bis  face,  and  touches  him. 

"  '  "Good  Qod!"  be  cries,  "be's  been  dead  this  hour;  he'saa 
cold  as  a  stone." 

"  '  Qeatlemen,  I  had  been  sitting  all  that  time  in  the  aims  of  a 
dead  man !  They  could  not  unclench  those  hands  of  bis,  or  take 
bis  arms  from  me,  until  they  had  put  two  men  to  it.  They  had  to 
carry  me  off  to  bed,  and  send  for  the  doctor,  for  it  nearly  killed 
me. 

"  '  I  bad  a  leaden  shell  and  a  coffin  made  for  bim,  for  the  doctor 
warned  me  he  must  be  buried  directly  after  his  death.  When  I  got 
up  it  was  just  in  time  to  follow  him  to  the  grave.  His  brother  had 
come,  and  told  me  I  might  go  with  him,  if  I  liked.  Mr.  Perry  and 
gentlemen,  they  buried  the  poor  fellow  in  a  common  pauper's  grave, 
and  sent  bis  body  in  the  pauper  carriage.  I  was  the  only  one  who 
put  on  a  piece  of  crape  and  a  black  coat  for  bim.  His  brother 
walked  after  the  clergyman,  in  bis  ordinary  everyday  clothes,  and  a 
stick  in  his  hand,  saw  him  put  in,  the  earth  shovelled  over  him,  and 
turned  away  as  from  a  dog.  And  that  death  brought  several 
thousand  pounds  a.year  to  the  ^miily  1 

" '  Fheugh  I  let's  shake  ourselves  after  this  i  And,  mother, 
bring  another  quart,  for  I  shan't  sleep  after  this  story,  unless  1 
forget  it  Mr.  Perry,  do  sing  us  a  song,  and  let  us  talk  of  some- 
thing merry  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.' 

"  But  we  left  him,  and  went  home  quietly." 
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"  Whan  CAB  ths  poatnun  b«,  I  nj  I 
He  ought  to  fly  on  such  a  d>j  ! 
Of  ill  daji  in  the  jeir,  you  know, 
It'll  nonetrDuA  nide  to  be  eo  tloff ; 
The  felioir  ii  exceeding  rtupid — 
Hirk  I  there  hs  i*  t  oh,  the  dear  Cupid  1" 

The  history  of  Saint  Valentine,  the  patron  aaint  of  loTers,  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity.  From  what  little  information  we  can  gather 
about  him,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  gentle,  charitable,  benignant 
bishop  of  the  Ohurch  of  Rome,  blessed  with  a  tongue  marvellously 
persuaffive  in  convincing  pagans  of  the  errors  of  their  ways.  His 
zeal  met  the  usual  reward  of  martyrdom,  on  the  14th  of  February 
(being  beaten  with  clubs,  and  afterwards  beheaded),  in  tjlie  reign  of 
Uarcus  Aurelius  Claudius  II.,  at  Borne,  a.d.  270.  Pope  Julius  (the 
first  of  the  name)  erected  a  church,  called  St,  Fraxedes,  to  his 
memory,  where  the  greater  part  of  his  remains  are  preserved,  and 
where  a  gate  (now  the  Porta  del  Popolo)  was  formerly  named  from 
him  Porta  Valentini. 

From  the  meagre  details  respecting  the  most  popular  saint  in  the 
calendar  we  in  vain  attempt  to  discover  any  affinity  between  him 
and  the  rite  by  which  his  memory  has  been  preserved  and  honoured. 
Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  how  the  good  bishop  became  respon- 
sible for  the  flood  of  tender  sentiment  that  is  annually  poured  forth 
under  the  shelter  of  his  venerrible  name.  At  Rome,  long  before  the 
Christian  era,  there  vns  a  festival  held  in  honour  of  Fan  and  Juno, 
about  the  middle  of  February.  Amidst  a  variety  of  ceremonies  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  a  custom  that  the  3roung  people  of  both  sexes 
should  meet  together ;  the  names  of  the  young  women  were  written 
on  scrolls  or  billets,  and  then  put  in  a  box,  from  which  they  were 
drawn  by  the  men  as  chance  directed,  each  bachelor  devoting  him- 
self for  twelve  months  to  the  service  of  the  lady  falling  to  his  lot. 

This  custom  was  popular  for  a  long  time,  but  tlie  Christian 
priests  in  later  ages,  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  for  instance,  were  much 
scandalised  at  the  prevalence  of  such  frivolous  practices,  and  were 
de^rous  of  diverting  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from  all  vestiges  of 
pagan  superstition  into  a  different  direction.  They  did  not,  however, 
venture  upon  abolishing  it  altogether,  but  sought  to  improve  the 
occasion  by  substituting  saintly  instead  of  feminine  valentines,  eai  h 
person  that  drew  being  expected  to  imitate  the  especial  excellence 
of  the  aaint  whose  name  he  drew.  But  the  people,  finding  this  not 
half  so  exilirating,  and  a  great  deal  more  difficult  than  doing  the 
amiable  to  a  pretty  girl,  soon  returned  to  their  former  custom  wiUi 
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greater  aidoar  th&n  over.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tbe 
above  practice  of  choosing  a  mate  would  gradually  become  ledprocal 
in  the  sexes,  and  that  all  peraooB  so  chosen  would  be  called  Valen- 
tines, firom  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  to<^  place. 

In  no  country  has  the  good  saint  more  devoted  followers  than 
Among  our  ancestors.  In  England  the  practise  of  choosing  a  valen- 
tine can  be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote  period-  The  poet,  John 
Lydgate,  the  Honk  of  Bury,  a.d.  1440,  in  a  poem  written  by  him 
in  praise  of  Queen  Catherine,  consort  to  Henry  Y.,  says : — 

"  S^nt  T>]MitiD« — of  BMtom  jtf  bj  jmm, 

Hsa  h>*e  ao  luumoa  In  tliii  ngioiui. 
To  loka  and  sorche  Cupide'i  kalmdaw. 

And  aha—  thejr  dioiys  bj  grata  iStdoaa." 

One  of  the  earliest  known  writers  of  valentinea  or  poetical 
amorous  addressee  for  this  day  was  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  taken  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  brought  to  England,  where 
be  remained  imprisoned  twenty  five  yean.  The  following  song  it 
one  of  the  many  he  wrote,  all  distingaished  by  delicat^  of  sentiment 
and  graceful  simplicity  of  style  : — 

"Wat  dtoa  b«  minaf  daar  lore,  rapl;,— 
BwmU;  couan^  or  elaa  deor ; 
Whiapar  aoftly,  nona  ihall  know — 
Wilt  thoa  be  mini)  lova  t — aj  oi  no  f 

Sjdte  of  f  ortane,  wa  maj  ba 
^OT7  hj  ooa  word  Irou  tbaat 
Ufa  fllaa  nriftl;— <M  it  so, 
Wilt  Otou  ba  niut%  lora  t—*f  or  no  T 

The  fi^wing  elegant  jmrn-d^ttprit  a  from  the  "  Satyrs  of 
Boileanx  Imitat^"  1696:— 

TO  DOUMDA,  ON  VALBNTINffS  DAT. 
"  Look  how,  my  dear,  tha  f  aatlur'd  kin^ 
By  mutual  oanMsa  jayn'd, 
Bill,  and  a«m  to  teaoh  oi  too 
What  wa  to  lore  and  ouatom  owo. 

Shall  on] J  jon  and  I  forbear 

To  m«et^  and  maka  a  happy  palrT 

Bball  we  alona  d>^laj  to  lira  t 

TUm  iaj  tntgtttt  bUm  mt/f  ^va. 

Bat  ah  I  when  I  tha  ptoStt  nalu, 
Still  eoyljr  joa  lafiua  to  take ; 
H 7  heart  I  ilirrlimtn  in  vain, 
Tha  too  mean  pneant  70U  ■^'-'-'ni 

Ta^  dnee  the  aolamn  tima  allowi 
To  ohooae  the  objaot  of  oar  tow. 
Boldly  I  dan  profcaa  107  SamO) 
Plcnd  to  ba  joun  \>j  aoy  nam*. 
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Lt  tlte  French  Almanack  of  1672,  we  read :— "  Da  14  Favrier, 
^ai  est  le  pn^se  jour  Sainct  ValeDtin,  on  souloit  din— 

'  SMgD^s  du  jonr  Skinot  TiJmitlll, 
Faiot  du  luig  not  nir  et  nutin  : 
Bt  U  nugnd*  du  jour  devuit 
Qard*  de  Bottm  da  toat  I'ta.'  " 

St.  Yalentine'B  Day  is  alao  alluded  to  hj  Chaucer,  and  by 
Shakespeare,  in  hia  play  of  "  Hamlet,"  where  poor  Ophelia  sings : — 

"  Tn-momw  ii  Saint  Talntiu'i  dky 

All  in  tbe  mortimg  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 
To  b«  Jour  TalaDtine." 

And  again,  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Thesene,  on 
diBOOTOing  the  sleeping  quartott  of  loren  in  the  wood,  exclaims : — 
"  Qood- mortow,  frienda.    Saint  Taloatina  ia  paat; 
Begin  thsM  wood-birda  but  to  ooupla  now." 

In  ate  belief  that  the  birds  unanimously  oboae  their  mates  on 
this  day,  Drayton  wrote  thus  charmingly : — 

"  Huaa,  bid  the  mom  awaki^ 

Sad  winter  now  deoliiMt, 
Xaoh  bird  doth  ohooM  a  mata^ 

Thia  daj'a  Saint  Vatantino'a; 
For  that  good  biahop'a  aak*^ 

Oet  up,  and  let  oa  aaa 
Wlut  beaut;  it  ahaU  b« 

That  fortune  ua  aaaigna. 

Xaoh  little  bird,  thii  tide, 

Doth  ohooee  her  lorad  peer, 
Wliii^  oonatanti;  abide 

In  wedlock  ^U  the  year. 
Aa  nature  ia  their  guide. 

Bo  maf  we  too  be  true; 
Thia  year,  no  ahange  for  new, 

Aa  twde  oonpled  mtn." 

Donne,  anolher  poet  of  the  same  age,  writing  an  Opithalamium 
on  the  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  to  Frederick,  Count  Palatine 
of  the  ISiine,  commences  thus : — 

"  H^  Blthop  Valentine  1  whoae  daj  tiiia  ta; 
All  the  air  ia  thj  diooeae, ' 
And  all  the  ohiriping  choriaten 
And  other  birda  aie  th  j  pariahionan : 
Thou  mairyeat  arer;  jear 
The  lyria  lark,  and  the  grare  whiapering  dove  i 
The  apaiTow,  that  u^lecta  Ma  life  for  1ot% 
Tho  houaehold  bird  if  ith  the  red  itomaehar  j 
Thou  mak'at  the  blackbird  apeed  aa  aoon 
Aa  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halcyon — 
Thia  day  more  obeerfullj  than  grer  ihine^ 
^Rxia  d>7  which  might  inflame  thjaeU,  old  Talaadn*  I" 
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In  that  faithful  and  curious  record  of  domestic  life  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  "  Pepys'  Diary,"  we  find  some  notable 
illustrations  of  the  custom  of  choosing  valentines.  It  appears  that 
in  his  time  the  married  and  single  were  then  alike  liable  to  be 
chosen  as  a  valentine,  and  that  a  present  was  invariably  given  to 
the  ciioosing  party,  In  Mr.  Pepys' diary  for  Valentine's  Day,  1667, 
we  find  the  following  entry  :  "  This  morning  came  up  to  my  wife's 
bedside  (I  being  up  and  dressed  myself),  little  Will  Mercer,  to  be 
her  valentine,  and  broiii>bt  her  name  written  upon  blue  paper  in 
gold  letters,  done  by  himself  very  prettily,  and  we  were  both  well 
pleased  with  it.  But  I  am  also  this  year  my  wife's  valentine,  and 
it  will  cost  me  £5,  not  that  I  must  have  laid  out  if  we  had  nut 
been  valentines."  Mr.  Pepys,  in  speaking  of  the  jewels  of  the  cele- 
brated Miss  Stuart,  who  became  Duchess  of  Richmond,  aajs: 
"  The  Duke  of  York,  being  once  her  valentine,  did  give  her  a  jeivd 
of  about  £800  ;  and  my  Lord  Mandeville,  her  valentine  this  year,  a 
ling  of  about  £300."  The  presents  ■  were  undoubtedly  given  in 
order  to  relieve  the  obligation  under  which  the  being  drawn  as 
valentine  had  placed  the  donors. 

Notwithstanding  the  practice  of  giving  presents  to  the  person* 
who  bad  drawn  others  as  valentines,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  popu- 
lar notion  that  the  person  bo  diawn  had  some  considerable  likeli* 
hood  of  becoming  the  associate  of  the  party  in  wedlock.  It  was 
also  supposed  that  an  influence  was  inherent  in  the  day,  which  ren- 
dered in  somedegrce  binding  the  lot  or  chance  by  which  any  youth 
or  maid  was  now  led  to  fix  his  attention  on  a  person  of  the  opposite 
sex ;  for  instance,  it  wa^  imagined  that  the  first  unmarried  person  of 
the  other  sex  whom  one  met  on  St.  Valentine's  mom  in  walking 
abroad,  was  a  destined  wife  or  a  destined  husband.  la  iUustrfttioo 
of  this,  Gay  remarks : — 

"  Liust  Valentino,  the  (lay  when  birds  of  kind. 
Their  pftramuura  witli  mutual  chiripiug  fiad, 
I  earlj-  roae,  just  at  the  breat  of  day, 
Before  the  sun  had  cbaaed  the  stiirs  away  ; 
A-field  I  went,  unirl  th«  mnming  dew, 
To  milk  my  kine  (lor  no  eliould  housewife  do), 
Thee  firat  1   spied — and  the  fiiat  awain  we  tee 
In  apite  of  fortune,  Bhall  our  trne  lore  be  1" 
Also,  in  Swift's  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  my  lady  says : — 
"  This  froity  morning  we  will  take  the  air 
About  the  Gelds,  for  I  do  mean  to  be 
Somsbody'B  valentine,  in  my  velvet  gDWD, 
Thia  morning,  though  it  be  but  a  beggarman." 

As  a  &ithfu1  valentine  was  required  to  maintain  the  beauty  and 
Tirtue  of  bis  lady,  to  escort  her  to  all  merry-makings,  and  execute 
all  her  commands,  it  was  desirable  that  the  right  gentleman  should 
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be  paired  with  the  right  lady.  So  there  was  doubtless  plesly  of 
hiding  and  watching  at  windows  in  the  early  morning  by  anxiouA 
lovere  of  both  sexes.  Old  John  Dunton'a  "  &itieh  Apollo  "  (1780, 
voL  I)  sings  a  queetion  and  answer  thus : — 

"  Whj,  TklonUne't  k  day  t«  okooae 

A  miitnaB,  imd  our  freadoDi  low  t 
'   M«y  I  my  rauon  iaterpoi^ 

The  qniBliQa  with  ui  answer  cIom  t 

To  imitate  we  have  a  tniiid, 

Ajid  couple  with  the  winged  kind." 

Kemck,  in  his  "  Hespendes,"  speaking  of  a  bride,  says  >— 

"  She  muot  no  more  B-tnaying  i 

Or  by  Bo»t-budM  dioina 

Wko'H  it  lur  vaienliM  T' 

In  the  Connoiueur,  a  series  of  essays  published  in  1754-6,  a  feir 

COTrespoodent  gives  us  the  following  curious  species  of  divination,  as 

practised  on  St.  Valentine's  Eve  :     '*  Last  Friday  was  Valentine's 

Day,  and  the  night  before  I  got  five  bay-leaves  and  pinned  four  of 

them  to  the  four  comers  of  my  pillow,  and  the  fifth  to  tiie  middle ; 

and  then,  if  I  dreamt  of  my  sweetheart,  Betty  said  we  should  be 

married  before  the  year  was  out.     But  to  make  it  more  sure,  I 

boiled  an  ^g  hard,  and  took  out  the  yolk,  and  filled  it  with  salt ; 

and  when  I  went  to  bed,  eat  it  shell  and  all,  without  speakmg  or 

drinking  after  it.     We  also  wrote  our  lovers'  names  upon  bits  of 

paper,  and  rolled  them  up  in  clay,  and  put  them  in  water,  and  tha 

firat  ttiat  rose  up  was  to  be  our  valentine.      Would  you  tliink  it  \ 

Mr.  Blossom  was  my  man.     I  lay  a-bed  and  shut  my  eyes  all  the 

morning  till  he  came  to  our  house ;  for  I  would  not  have  seen  another 

man  before  him  for  all  the  world." 

In  Norfolk  it  is  the  custom  for  children  to  "  catch ' '  each  other 
fcir  valentines ;  and  if  there  are  elderly  persons  in  the  house  who  are 
likely  to  be  liberal,  great  care  is  taken  to  catch  them.  The  mode  of 
catching  is  by  saying,  "  Qood  morrow,  Valentine,"  which  they 
must  repeat  before  they  are  spoken  to.  If  successful,  they  are 
generally  rewarded  with  a  small  present.  It  must  be  done,  hovrever, 
before  sunrise ;  otherwise,  instead  of  a  reward  they  are  told  they 
are  sunburnt.  It  is  also  a  popular  custom  in  Northwich  for  ftienda 
and  relations  to  send  valentines,  not  missives  overflowing  with  hearts 
and  darts  or  poetical  posies,  but  something  far  more  substantial, 
elegant,  and  costly  ;  to  wit,  a  goodly  present  of  value,  unrestricted 
in  use  or  expense.  Though  this  practice  is  openly  adopted  among 
relatives  and  others  whose  friendship  is  reciprocated,  yet  the  secret 
mode  of  pladng  a  friend  in  possession  of  an  offering  is  followed 
largely ;  and  this  is  curious  to  remark,  not  on  the  day  of  the  saint, 
when  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  appropriateness  of  the  gift 
would  be  duly  ratified,  the  virtue  of  the  season  being  in  full  ^i^JJUf^ 
21— J  B  B      "^^ 
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but  on  the  ere  of  St  YaleDtiiw,  iflienitu&irtojmsamehiBcliiniit 
are  not  fairly  matured.  The  mode  adopted  among  all  ctaww  » 
that  of  placing  Uie  present  on  the  door-step  of  tita  honse  of  the 
favoured  individual,  and  intimating  vhat  is  done  by  a  nm-ionnd 
the-comeT'knock  or  ring,  aa  the  donor  or  messenger  pleases.  "So 
universal  is  the  custom  in  this  ancient  city  (Notes  and  Queries,  18fiO) 
that  it  may  be  stated  vith  truth  some  thousands  of  pounds  an 
annually  expended  in  the  purchase  of  valentine  ;K«Bents. ' '  We  an 
inclined  to  think  that  this  manner  of  keeping  St.  Valentine  is  con- 
fined  to  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

In  Devonshire  the  peasants  and  others  believe  that  if  they  go 
to  the  porch  of  a  church  at  midnight  on  the  eve  of  St.  Valentine't 
Day,  with  some  hempseed  in  his  or  her  hand,  and  as  the  clock  strike 
one  they  proceed  homewards,  scattering  the  seed  on  either  side,  n> 
peating  these  lines : — 

"  Hempaeed  I  m>w,  hempM*d  I  mow, 
Sha  (or  ha)  thmt  will  m;  tnu  lova  b«. 
Com*  nike  thia  hampacgd  aftor  ma," 
his  or  her  true  love  will  be  seen  behind,  raking  up  the  seed  just  eowb 
—in  a  winding,  sheet. 

The  following,  which  is  copied  from  the  advertising  oolamns  of 
an  American  newspaper  (  Wootter  Democrat)  shows  the  populaiitj 
of  St.  Valentine's  JDay,  and  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  literatun 
of  transatlantic  advertisements  : —  I 

"  The  great  increase  of  marri^es  throughout  Wayne  Co.,  dniisg 
the  past  year,  is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  ^e  superior  excellence  d 
the  valentines  sold  by  Qeorge  Howard.  Indeed,  so  complete  mi 
hia  success  in  this  line,  that  Cupid  haa  again  oommissioned  him  is 
'  great  high  priest,'  of  love,  courtship,  and  marriage,  and  has  sup- 
plied Qeorge  with  the  most  complete  aiul  perfect  assortment  of '  Love'i 
armour,'  ever  before  offered  to  the  citizens  of  Wayne  countj. 
During  the  past  year  the  '  blind  god '  has  oentred  his  thoughts  in 
producing  sometbii^  in  the  line  far  surpassing  anything  he  hat 
heretofore  issued.  And  it  is  with  '  feelinks  '  of  the  neatest  jaj 
that  be  is  able  to  announce  that  he  has  succeeded. 

"  Behold  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  coming,  and  all  are-eeeking  for 
messages  to  be  despatched,  under  cover  of  this  saint,  to  friend  a 
foe.  They  are  provided  of  all  kinds,  styles,  and  varieUes,  readj 
for  use.  The  turtle-dove  kind— with  its  'Ooo!  coo!"- the  semi, 
bly  aentilaental,  the  cutting  and  severe,  and,  in  short,  eveiything  , 
tbat  can  be  requu-ed,  with  ^1  necessary  fixings.  Prices  range  from 
six  cents  to  five  dollars.  Be  sore  to  call  on  Qeorge  Howard,  aw  I 
you  can  be  suited  to  a  '  t.'  " 

St.  Valentine's  Day  is  now,  almost  everywhere,  a  much  dega- 
nerated  fsativaL     The  most  fiital  symptom  of  its  decline  and  f^  >*    | 
the  ridiculous  burlesque  and  sarcastic  tone  they  have  of  late  u- 
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smned.  At  no  remote  period  it  was  very  different.  It  was  then 
the  god  of  lore  ire  honoured ;  it  was  the  &eet- winged  Faphian  boy 
who  horered  round  ua  while  we  wrote,  who  inspired  those  charming 
sonnets,  who  whispered  pretty  epithets  and  synonynos  in  our 
ear  ;  and  all  billets  sent  on  this  day  only  contained  courteous 
professions  of  attachment  irom  some  young  man  to  some  young 
maiden,  honeyed  with  a  few  compliments  to  her  various  perfections, 
and  ezpreesiye  of  a  hope  that  his  love  might  meet  with  return. 
But  in  these  days  the  only  observance  of  any  note  consists  in  send- 
ing jocular  anonymous  letters  and  coloured  caricatures  to  parties 
whom  one  wishes  to  quiz.  But  still  St.  Yalentine  is  a  time, 
bononred  festival,  that  mil  not  be  rooted  out  by  modem  over-refine- 
ment ;  and  in  the  middle  classes,  at  all  events,  if  not  in  the  upper, 
there  still  exists  sentimental  and  timid  lovers  who  pen  valentines, 
aad  romantic  young  ladies  who  receive  them,  read  them,  and  are 
pleased  with  them,  too,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  &shion. 

Long  before  the  advent  of  the  wished-tor  "  14,"  every  print- 
seller'a  window  becomes  a  "  gallery  of  pictures,"  abounding  in  lidi- 
calouB  coloured  caricatures  of  the  male  and  female  figures  ;  even  the 
itinerant  fruit-vendor,  and  divers  other  small  shopkeepers,  specu. 
late  on  the  day,  and  venture  to  patronise  the  fine  arts  in  a  gorgeous 
display,  embellishing  every  available  comer  with  a  gal^^  of 
dainty  devices.  Behold  the  mischievous  young  Cupid  summoning 
to  his  aid  the  muses  of  Poetry  and  Painting.  Observe  the  different 
designs,  graceful  and  spirited,  pensive  and  winning,  intricate  and 
fuiciful,  yet  all  most  appropriate.  Here  we  have  views  of  Hymen's 
altar,  with  Cupids  fluttering  above  the  heads  of  loving  couples, 
undergoing  initiation  into  wedded  happiness,  fancifully  bordered 
with  hearts  bleeding  if  not  broken ;  darts  piercing,  true  lovers' 
knots,  quivers  well  stocked,  and  bows  well  strung,  cooing  turtles 
and  iat  Cupids ;  again  we  have  groups  of  scented  lilies  and  pansies, 
intermingled  with  violets,  myrtles,  jessamines,  and  foiget-me-nots, 
each  illustrated  by  verses,  something  after  the  style  of  t^e  following 
couplets : — 

"  Tha  Toaa  ii  nd,  ths  Tiolet's  bliia^ 

Tfaa  pink  u  iwMt,  and  bo  ue  jon.** 
"What,  eux  1 1^  or  wnd  to  pron 

To  thae  my  ooortuicj  and  loY*  f 
"  C*n  pan  or  ink,  or  paper  ihoir 
Xj  fixed  aoA  pnte  •ffaotion  DOW  f 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  pure  white  dove  with  a  solid  gold  chain 
round  its  j^oesy  neck,  to  which  is  attached  a  "  billy  doo,"  (fiillM 
^mu)  sealed  with  half  a  stick  of  red  wax,  on  which  ord  be  traced 
the  woids  "  Ever  thine,"  "  Thine  till  death,"  flutteritag  towards  a 
sentimflntal  young  gendeman,  imposingly  attired,  and  got-op,  re- 
gardlets  of  eEq>enae,  in  the  blackest  k  black  coats,  the  Uueat  (d  blue 
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vests,  and  the  whitest  of  white  paDts.  Id  another  oomer  ve  have 
a  pictured  semblance  of  a  discouaolate  maiden,  habited  in  pink 
book-muslin,  with  red  shoes  on  her  tiny  feet,  her  golden  bur  flow 
ing  dishevelled  with  the  breeze  o'er  "  her  bare  nedt  of  snow,"  ani 
a;  lily-white  handkerchief  in  her  lily-white  hand,  waving  adien 
towards  her  departing  lover,  who  is  seen  clinging  to  the  mun- 
truck  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  spanking  through  the  ocean,  whkli  is 
rufSed  by  a  nor'-wester  ;  a  few  distant  seagulls,  visible  to  die 
naked  eye,  complete  the  scene.  Need  we  say  ^at  this  pathetic 
picture  is  after  Braham's  "  Anchor's  Weighed  I"  But  fancy  ruaa 
riot  in  the  inexhaustible  variety  of  subjects,  and,  like  a  fly  in  a 
sugar- tub,  we  are  smothered  in  sweets ;  the  language  of  the  poet 
and  the  pencil  of  the  painter  provide  valentines  of  all  sorts,  sizes, 
and  sentiments,  to  suit  every  condition  of  humanity  and  every  va- 
riety of  la  bellapaetum. 

A  proof  tbat  Valentine's  Day,  though  degenerated  in  one 
sense,  is  still  the  most  popular  of  our  festivals,  and  the  extraoidi- 
nary  length  to  which  the  custom  of  valentine  letter- writing  is  car- 
ried, may  be  gathered  from  the  following  enumeration — taken  from 
the  return  of  the  Postmaster-General — of  the  letters  which  passed 
through  the  London  Post-office  on  Valentine's  Day  : — "  As  in  pre- 
vious  years,  there  was  an  increase  In  the  nuiaber  of  valentines  posWd 
in  Loudon,  having  risen  from  494,700  in  1863  and  530,300  in  1864, 
to  the  unprecedented  number  of  542,000  in  1865.  As  in  fbrmw 
years,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  posted  in  London 
were  posted  in  the  Western  District.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  that 
the  valentines  sent  from  London  to  the  country  were  more  than 
twice  as  numerous  as  those  from  the  country  to  London." 

Taking  each  letter  at  the  least  charge,  one  penny  stamp— 
though  most  valentines  require  three  or  four — see  what  an  enor- 
mous sum  must  be  annually  spent  in  postage,  not  to  speak  of  tbe 
cost  of  the  valentines;  in  London  alone  it  amounts  to  about 
£2,258  6s.  If  the  cost  of  valentines  and  tbe  postage  of  all  postal 
in  tbe  United  Kingdom,  and  to  our  colonies  ai^  abroad,  could  be 
&irly  estimated,  we  think  it  would  not  fall  short  of  faalf-a-inillion. 
If  a  tax  of  a  penny  could  be  made  on  every  valentine  made  of 
printed,  what  a  capital  thing  it  would  be  for  the  revenue. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  'tis  the  only  day  in  tbe  year  when 
the  postman's  knock  seems  to  herald  none  but  pleasant  tidings— at 
least  to  all  the  younger  and  fairer  portion  of  tbe  oommunity ;  a 
day  on  which  its  souiuls  sends  a  flutter  of  anticipation  from  tha 
lower  regions  of  the  kitchen  to  tbe  drawing-room  above ;  a  day  that 
is  eagerly  welcomed  and  looked  forward  to  with  delight  by  tbouBaub 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  from  the  Qiant's  Causeway  to  Cff* 
Clear  and  from  John  O'Qroat's  to  Land's  End. 

A.  H.U. 


MASQUER'S  SONG 

Lady,  ope  a  laoguid  eye. 
Buy  my  cresses,  creeses  buy ; 
Gathered  from  a  leafy  nook, 
Bordering  on  a  purling  brook. 
Sunbeams  haunt  the  stony  grot, 
Edged  by  pale  forget<me.not ; 
Where  its  arms  the  bramble  flingetfa, 
Where  the  pUuutive  echo  ringeth ; 
Of  the  cusbat's  refrain  rude. 
Lullaby  of  callow  biood  ; 
Minstrelsy  of  solitude ; 
Or  the  gush  of  Philomel, 
Thrills  with  liquid  life  the  dell. 
There  no  woe,  no  care  oppresses — 
Buy  my  cresses,  buy  my  cresses. 

Newts  nor  efts  that  glen  invade, 
Pensive  poplars  lend  a  shade  ; 
Merry  minnowe  wanton  by, 
Bathed  iu  light  when  snn  is  high ; 
Prudish  primrose  steals  a  glance 
Of  its  charms  in  waves  tliat  dance 
Sif.like  o'er  the  margin  shallow, 
Sigh  the  rushes,  nods  the  mallow. 
Lady,  shake  thy  golden  tresses — 
Buy  my  crebees,  buy  my  cresses. 

Ruby  berries  fringe  the  bank 
When  the  esxly  mists  are  dank. 
Hark !  the  pebbles  gaily  tinkle, 
Diamond  drops  the  sedges  sprinkle. 
Nature  opes  her  fairy  casket 
,  As  the  flitting  swallows  bask  it ; 
Liquid  gems  created  seem, 
When  the  wing  arrests  the  stream ; 
Gladsome  is  the  fitful  burst, 
While  the  mavis  slaked  bis  thirst ; 
Monarch  of  the  twig  and  sod. 
Fours  his  rustic  thanks  to  God }  ,i,z,,i:,,Gooi^lc 
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Such  the  spot  which  Flora  hlessea— 
Buy  my  creases,  buy  my  GreBses. 

Veiled  the  herb  with  flaky  splendour, 
Of  the  meshes  &ail  and  slender ; 
Spun  by  spiders'  cunning  loom, 
Hark  1  the  bittern's  Bullen  boom ; 
Tiny  sprites  aang  tale  or  measure. 
In  this  Eden  take  tbeii  pleasure  ; 
Single  heart  and  eye  must  be 
Sacb  delights  to  note  or  see ; 
Hie  ye,  &shion's  proud  princeeaes. 
To  the  brook  where  grow  my  creBses. 


BiCHAKD  ChAKDLII. 


DiailizodbvGoOglf 


NEW  POEMS  BT  MATTHEW  ARNOLD 

Nowadays  one  meeta  with  bo  mucli  tiiat  is  turgid  and  commonplace 
Id  thougiit  and  expression,  that  a  volume  lilEe  the  one  we  propose 
uotioiiig  is  a  positive  bottnt  boudu.  A  calm,  contemplative,  serious 
book  is  this  one  of  Mr.  Arnold's,  pervaded  throughout  by  deep 
solemnity  and  an  almost  intense  sa^ess.  The  key-note  of  his 
thoughts,  sounded  in  the  first  poem,  is  heard  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  in  all  the  others. 

"  Empedocles  oo  Etna  "  is  hardly  a  dramatic  poem,  though  it  is 
called  one  by  its  author.  There  are  no  moving  incidents  in  it ;  it 
lacks  ,both  the  shadow  and  the  substance  of  plot ;  nor  have  the 
characters  any  specific  individaality ;  and  thoi^h  a  tragedy,  it 
hardly  contains  the  elements  of  a  tr^edy.  The  mind  of  the  hero 
is  not  fosed  with  the  ideas  of  his  own  time,  but  rather  with  modem 
ones.  Banished  &om  Agrigentum  on  account  of  the  Sophists,  "  a 
lonely  man  in  triple  gloom,"  he  lingers 

Ua  thii  ohaired,  bUckenad,  mdaaoholf  wuto. 
Crowned  by  tlu  •wful  pa*k,  Etna'*  grut  moath," 

giving  vent  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  veiy  \miform  in  their  strai^ 
Badness  and  plaintive  despondency.  He  cannot  live  with  men,  nor 
vith  himself ;  and  so  he  takes  his  gtdetus  by  plunging  into  the 
crater.  A  bald  story  enough  in  the  hands  of  any  one  but  a  poet ;  but 
lb.  Arnold  extracts  exquisite  tones  of  thought  and  subtle  plays  of 
fancy  from  this  rather  barren  episode ;  and  yet  in  these  portraitures 
of  men,  so  oppressed  by  their  thoughts  as  to  be  almost  slaves  to 
them,  one  naturally  desires  a  little  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness. 
The  gloom  of  umbrageous  shades,  magnificent  though  they  be,  is 
apt  to  depress,  unrelieved  by  the  sunflecks.  The  forest  of  Arden 
resounds  with  happiness ;  Jacques'  sadness  is  never  wearisome ; 
even  Childe  Harold  is  not  always  lugubrious. 

In  those  severely  grand  poems  of  Wordsworth  there  is  always  a 
poan  of  hope.  Mui's  life  and  destinies  may  not  always  suggest 
the  brightest  and  lightest  of  metaphors ;  still,  a  poet— and  the 
greatest  of  poets  have  surcha^^ed  their  most  serious  contemplations 
with  the  highest  hopes — must  have  ample  opportunities  drawn  from 
his  own  experiences  to  paint  us  the  silver  on  the  clouds,  and  to  tint 
the  sacred  hours  of  evening  with  the  glows  as  well  as  the  shadows  of 
sunset.  "The  Consecration  and  the  Dream"  are  rounded  with 
the  light  of  stars,  in  spite  of  earth's  overhanging  miste.  The  sad. 
ness  in  this  book,  therefore,  often  becomes  painful,  cconpelling  us  to 
long  for  the  fresh  breeies  of  genialil^,  aitd  ^or  the  dear  atmo- 
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sphere  of  a  truer  faith  in  men  aod  in  Qod.  Shelley  tells  us  thatoui 
"  Bweetdst  songs  are  bom  of  saddest  thoughts;"  but  surely  the 
TigorouB,  hopeful  lays  which  ought  to  come  naturally  to  the  poet, 
as  well  as  the  sad  ones,  need  not  tai:e  their  rise  from  melantdiolj. 
Perhaps,  in  our  judgment,  there  is  notliing  finer  in  the  book  than 
Uie  retrain  of  Empedocles.  It  teems  with  matured  ihonghts ;  it 
suggests  strange  speculations  ;  it  embodies  a  philosophy  ;  it  is  an 
essay  on  life.  The  language  is  coldly  clear,  iumiTely  exact,  aod 
delicately  musical ;  but  its  perusal  makes  us  sadder  and  not  much 
wiser,  since  it  imparts  no  hope  to  cheer  or  guide.  It  is  very  trae 
that 

"  Hither  uid  thith«r  apiiu 

Tb«  wiod-bonia  miironng  bouI, 
A  thouund  glimpiea  wini, 

And  never  see*  k  whole ; 
Looki  once,  ukd  diifea  elieirhere, 
And  leftvM  iti  Uat  emplo;." 

But  are  there  not  many  souls,  who,  winning  a  thousand  glimpses,  see 
and  almost  grasp  a  whole,  and  carry  out  their  visions  into  noble 
action  1  Those  who  falter  by  the  way,  powerless  to  achieve  their 
dreams,  need  not  be  forcibly  remiiKled  of  tlieir  belplessnees  ;  instead, 
they  ought  to  be  cheered  by  the  thought  that  what  man  has  done, 
man  may  do  again ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  province  of  the  poet  to 
whisper  this  encouragement.  What  purpose  is  served  by  our  being 
i«minded  that 

"  Onr  ahivaring  heart  ii  mined  by  eecret  diecontent.'' 
"  That  in  man'i  brief  term 
He  onaaot  all  thingi  view  ;** 

or, 

"That  BO  often  here 
Bop^neM  mocked  our  pnjar, 
I  tbiuk  miglit  nuke  u«  Imr, 
A  like  erent  aluwhere." 

Does  the  utterance  of  these  dreary  truths  tend  to  anything  \ 
They  are  certainly  preferable  to  Miss  ^addon's  oommonpjace 
moraliaingB  or  Mr.  Trollope's  vapid  love-letters,  but  they  are  hardly 
the  stuff  to  improve  or  please  either  the  student  or  the  reader  of 
poetry.  Of  course,  excess  of  despondency  in  the  book  sometimes 
yields  to  a  little  hope ;  but  the  hope  is  so  pale  and  vague  as  only  to 
bring  out  tiie  shadows  in  strongest  reliel  In  tlie  "  Two  Voices" 
of  the  Laureate  there  is  a  deal  of  dreary  logic;  still  the  poem 
concludes  with  the  gladness  of  "  softened  airs,"  "  sweet  dknidi 
bells,"  of  a  "  hidden  hope  "  "  so  heavenly  loved," 

^  "  That  in  that  hour, 
From  out  mj  lullen  heart  a  pome 
Broke,  like  the  rainbow  from  Om  ihoww,^--  I 
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80  Mcioiul;  seeiDed  all  tliiiigi  WT'>i]|^t, 
I  marrelled  how  ths  nuDd  wu  bron^t 
To  BnchoT  bj  ana  gloomy  tlLoiight." 

Compare  this  dimax  to  the  one  in  Mr.  Arnold's  refrain — 

"  I  n; :  few  not  I    Lite  <«all 

LwTai  humui  effort  •oope, 

Ba^  ainao  life  lewna  irith  ill, 

Nurae  DO  extrKTiguit  hope ; 
Becanaa  thou  m<ut  not  dieua. 
Thou  UBod'it  not  then  despair." 

Why  moBt  we  not  dream,  if  the  dream  is  to  do  better  than  we  have 
done,  and  to  be  better  than  what  we  are  ?  Why  may  we  not  nurse 
visions,  if  the  visions  lead  us  to  h^  aims  and  noble  acts  1  and  what 
occasion  was  there  to  dr^  despair  in  the  line  \  Ko  one  ought  to 
despair — no  one  need  do  so  while  life  and  health  are  spared  him.  It 
may  be  said  that  these  thoughts  are  those  of  Empedocles,  and  sot 
of  Mr.  Arnold ;  but  all  through  the  volume  there  is  the  same  sad 
monotone,  the  same  chastened  melancholy,  the  same  pensive  de- 
spondency. If  there  exists  such  a  being  as  a  man  of  cultured  mind 
so  stung  by  the  wasps  of  misfortune,  eo  pierced  by  the  arrows  of 
wretchedness,  aa  to  poeseaa  a  wish  to  make  an  end  of  himself,  in  all 
senousness,  the  poem  of  "  £mpedoclee  of  Etna"  would  be  irresis- 
tible in  its  perauasioQ  to  urge  him  on  to  his  mad  act. 

In  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  such  a  fiite  critic  and  true  poet  as 
Mr.  Arnold,  it  may  seem  presumptuous  on  our  part  to  point  out 
what  we  consider  his  shortcomings.  One  of  these  is  an  over.fond- 
nesB  to  traikscribe  his  moods  and  feelings  into  verse.  Alt  subjective 
poets,  or  those  who  make  poetic  capital  from  what  is  within  them, 
iniita<v)  of  that  which  is  without  them,  err  in  the  same  respect.  It 
is  this  self-introspection,  reflected  in  the  description  of  the  various 
heroes  of  I<ord  Byron's  poems,  that  detracts  somewhat  £tom  their 
wonderful  merit.  Our  own  moodiness  may  present  itself  to  oui 
minds  in  such  a  beautiful  light  as  to  be  worth  recording  in  a  lyric. 
It  may  even  wake  similar  feelings  amoi^  those  who,  subject  to 
despondency,  may  have  read  tiie  dolorous  verse ;  but  to  imagine  and 
then  poortray  the  mood  of  another  belongs  to  a  higher  poetic  vision. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  occasionally  for  a  poet  to  leave  self  out  of  the 
question ! — for  self  is  apt  to  grow  wearisome,  even  when  confined 
within  the  limits  of  melodious  stanzas.  Besides,  the  expression  of 
a  mood  may  be  faithful  and  yet  false.  It  may  typify  the  poet's 
thought  exactly,  and  yet  be  at  variance  with  trutii.  In  a  piece 
called  "  Youth's  Agitations,"  teeming  with  dolorous  music,  we  are 
told  that  only  one  thing  has  been  lent  in  common  to  youth  and 
age — namely,  discontent.  Now,  Mr.  Arnold  may  fully  believe 
this  to  be  a  truth.      The  idea    also   is   so  forcibly  put    as    to 
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imprees  readers  of  a  difEarent  opinion  with  its  Huppoeed  correctoen. 
Eut  IB  it  a  truth  t  The  discontent  of  youth  and  age  are  not  one. 
The  wild  recklesaueas  of  the  boy,  eager  to  leave  his  &ther'8  field,  in 
order  to  fiod  or  make  a  way  in  life,  is  not  the  dissatisfaction  of  tlie 
old  man  who  "repines  for  what  is  not."  So  we  cannot  help 
remarking  that  this  poem  is  merely  the  o&pring  of  a  discontented 
mood  of  the  poet. 

In  one  of  the  finest  of  his  poems,  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  the 

•■Bute  half  work  •odduun;" 

of  oar  day,  exemplified  especially  in  works  of  art.  This  is  a  tmtb 
which  mnst  come  home  to  most  of  us.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
mi^azine  poetry  of  the  day,  and  also  some  of  our  lately-published 
TOlumes  of  verse,  lack  the  completeness  of  exquisite  finiBh.  Miss 
Jean  Ingelow's  "Stoiy  of  Doom"  abounds  in  weak,  slovenly 
passages,  which  the  limits  of  this  paper  prevents  us  pointii]^  out. 
Buchanan's  "  London  Poems,"  though  largely  imaginative,  evinc- 
ing often  the  spirit  and  expression  of  genius,  are  fiUed  with  com- 
monplace sentiment  and  meagre  verbii^.  It  seems  as  if  the 
hurrying  spirit  of  the  age  has  so  affected  writers  as  to  compel  them  to 
compose  with  undue  haste.  Instead  of  waiting  for  the  tranquil 
approach  of  thought,  they  have  snatched  it  anyhow  from  their 
brains,  and  then  invested  it  with  the  easiest,  ai>d  ofben  worst 
possible  dress.  But  we  must  except  Mr.  Arnold  from  these  accu- 
sations. The  tinsel  of  unmeaning  smiles,  the  grand  of  extravagant 
hyperbole,  the  glare  of  riotoua  thoughts,  have  ^  no  charms  for  him. 
If  he  does  hot  often  ascend  to  the  heights  of  a  sublime  idea,  at  all 
events  he  never  stoops  to  the  level  of  a  commonplace  one.  If  he 
avoids  l^e  splendourB  of  a  too  ornate  diction,  he  takes  care  to  eschew 
a  puerile  utterance.  There  is  no  ambiguity  or  incoherence  in  his 
book.  If  hia  Pegasus  sometimes  lacks  courage,  it  never  halts ;  if  it 
is  not  very  swift-footed,  it  dow  uot  sufEer  from  lameness.  Mr. 
Amcdd  is  always  lucid,  concise,  and  pointed.  His  verse  is  always 
rounded  with  chastened  elegance  and  refined  simplicity.  Every- 
where there  is  evidence  of  painstaking  effort  never  spent  in  vfun. 
The  poem  which  we  now  quote  will  prove  the  correctness  of  onr 
remarks.  It  is,  beddes,  a  &ir  sample  of  Mr.  Arnold's  peculiar 
genius.  Besonant  with  a  sadly  subdued  wailing,  it  is  still  pr^naut 
with  apt  wisdom  delicately  coached  in  clear  language. 


"  I  uk  not  tbkt  tnj  bad  of  deith, 

Vmrn  band!  of  graady  hdn  be  fraa; 
For  thaaa  bcai^  tha  Ute«t  breUh 
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I  Mk  not  Mch  kind  wal  to  1n«p 
FcojImi,  whni  ol  m;  dMh  h«  hMn ; 

Iiet  thoH  who  will,  U  any,  iraep  ; 
Thm*  m  woiM  plagoM  on  Mrth  tiuut  tarn. 

I  Mk  bat  UuA  m  J  dMtli  nwj  find 

The  freedom  to  inf  lUe  deoied; 
Aak  but  the  foil;  of  ounkiDd, 

Then,  than  at  Iwt,  to  quite  my  aide. 

Spare  me  tha  whuperioK.  orowded  room. 
The  frieiuU  who  oome,  and  gvpt,  and  g» ; 

The  ceremonioaa  air  of  gloom — 

All  that  makea  death  a  hidaona  ahow. 

Nor  bring  to  aaa  ma  ceaae  to  lira 

Some  dootor  full  of  phiaaa  and  bme. 
To  shake  hia  e^neat  head  and  glre 


Nor  fstoh,  to  take  the  aoeuitom'd  toll 

Of  the  poor  mmiBT  hound  for  deMh, 
Hia  bnther  dootor  of  the  ami. 

To  oaima,  with  ofBoial  hraath, 

Tba  future  and  it*  viewlaaa  thlngi — 

That  undiaooverod  mjatery, 
Which  one  who  feels  death's  winnowing  wlngi^ 

Must  needs  raad  cIchbt,  sut^  than  ha. 

Bring  none  of  theee,  but  lat  me  be. 

While  all  around  in  silence  lies, 
Hored  to  the  window  near,  and  aaa 

Onee  more  before  mj  djiug  ejaa^ 

Bathed  in  the  lacivd  dewi  of  nom. 

The  wide,  aerill  laodecape  spread, — 
The  world  which  wai  ere  I  was  bom. 

The  world  Which  last*  when  I  am  deadi 

Which  nerer  was  the  friend  of  ona, 

Nor  promised  Iotb  it  could  not  gift. 
But  lit  for  all  its  generous  sun, 

And  liTsd  itself,  and  nude  ui  livth 

There  let  me  gaae  till  I  become 

In  soul  with  wliat  I  giM  on  wed, 
To  feel  the  uiuvsrae  my  home — 

To  b«Te  before  my  mind,  liMtnad 

Of  tha  sick  room,  the  mortal  strife, 

The  turmoil  for  a  little  breath, 
ne  pifte,  atemal  conrae  of  life, 

NothununcombatuigawitbdtiA.  ,i,z<'<i:,vGoUglc 
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Thiu  feeling,  pwiDg,  let  me  grow 

CompoMd,  refrsBh'd.  enoobled,  clear ; 
TbcD  villiop  let  m  j  ipiiit  go, 

To  voik  or  wait,  eliaffhere  or  here." 
The  poetical  student  c&nnDt  fail  to  ponder  long  acd  thought- 
fully   upon   the    clear,    well-defined  thoughts,    and  hannoniooB 
grades  of    expression     in     these    verses.       The    earnest  pathos 
and  solemnity  pervading  them  will  also  deeply  touch  his  heart. 
The  philosophy  of  the  poem  may,  perhaps,  disappoint  him ;  he  may 
T^^et  that  it  did  not  breathe  &  larger  hope  and  fuller  &ith,  but,  \m- 
Gonscaously,  he  must   acknowledge  that  its  sentiments,  sprinkled 
as  they  are  with  the  waters  of  Marah,  are  very  happily  expressed. 
When  Mr.  Arnold  describes,  he  is  almost  fluent.     He  can 
reproduce  the  salient  features  of  a  scene,  or  an  event,  very  fi^ith- 
fully   and  graphically.     His  colouring  may  not  be  rich,  but  the 
tones  are  always  pure,  and  though  he  cannot  invoke  thoughts  from 
nature's  common  objects,  "  too  deep  for  tears,"  his  refined  mind  still 
idealises  his  descriptions.     Fot  instance,  how  fine  this  description 
6om  "Thyrsia;"  the   scene   is    (fastened,  by   the  hand  of   this 
artist,  in  words  literally  transfigured  on  paper : — 
"  I  know  tiuae  alopea, — who  knows  them  if  not  1 1 
But  muiy  a  dingla  on  the  loved  hill-dd<^ 
With  thoms  ODca  etndded,  old  whit«-blouomed  tteei^ 

Where  thick  the  coirelipa  grew,  and,  tar  deacried, 
High-tower'd  the  ipikea  of  purple  orchiaea. 
Hath  BiDoe  our  day  put  by 
The  ooronala  of  long-forgotten  tuoe- 
DowD  each  green  bank  hath  gone  the  fdougbhoj'a  team. 
And  only  in  the  hidden  brookside  gleam 
PiiiBTOBai,  orpluuia  af  the  9owei7  prtmeL 
Where  i>  the  girl,  who  by  the  boatman'e  door, 

Abore  the  locka,  above  the  boating  throng, 
Unmoor'd  our  akiff,  when,  through  the  Wytham  Bate, 

Red  looeeetrife  and  blond  meadowsweet  among, 
And  darting  swallows,  and  light  water-gnata. 

We  track'd  the  abj  Thamea  ahore  t 
Where  are  the  mowen,  who,  as  the  tiny  swell 
Of  our  boat  pssnng  beaT'd  the  liver-graaB, 
b-wJ  with  aiupfodad  cylhe  to  aea  ua  pan 
Tb^  all  are  gone,  and  tt      art  gone  aa  wall  f 
In  the  "  Epilogue  to  Lessing's  Laocoon"  Mr.  Arnold  treads  on 
very  high  ground,  uid  descants  eloquently  on  the  "  poet's  sphere,"  as 
compared  with  the  world  of  the  musician,  the  painter,  and  the 
sculptor.    He  proves  to  us  that 

"Beethoven,  Bftphael,  oanuot  reach 
The  ehutn  which  Homer,  Sbak^eare  teach ;" 

and  that  poetry  is  the  highest  art,  since  it  comprises  all  the  others. 
He  convinces  us  that  the  poet  is  an  artiit,  since  he  can  miirOT 
nature,  aixl  give  it  form  and  substance  in  his  verse — a  sculptor,  on 
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account  of  hia  being  able  to  traoBmute  all  lovely  images  in  his 
descriptions  ;  and  a  musician,  by  reason  of  bis  being  able  to  endow 
all  witb  melodious  epithet.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  this  fine  poem, 
pourtrays  a  spiritual  insight  into  the  poet's  vocation.  Unlike- 
Tennyson,  wben  be  behoves  mankind  not  to  vex  the  poet's  mind 
irith  shallow  wit,  since  a  poet's  mind  is  not  to  be  fathomed,  Hi. 
Arnold  strives  to  explain  to  us  the  reason  why  a  poet's  intellect 
suipaitses  others,  dUatit^  at  length  on  his  mission,  how 
»  Hm  moTMiMnt  he  miut  tall  of  life, 

It*  ftia  md  plsMur^  iwt  and  strife; 

Hit  ays  moat  tmvel  down,  at  full, 

The  long,  Diipaudiig  apectaele." 

Of  course,  like  Imlac's  creation,  Mr.  Arnold's  poet  seems  almost  aa 
impossible  person,  still  many  a  poet's  ideal  bard,  has  appeared 
to  benefit  and  charm  the  world,  and  no  doubt,  by-and-bye,  wben 
men  can  escape  from  the  fever,  hurry,  and  turmoil  of  this  restless 
age,  and  allow  themselves  time  for  thought,  a  vatet,  even  such  as 
Mr.  Arnold  longs  for,  may,  perhaps  arise  from  the  calm  following 
the  storm. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  very  successful  with  bis  sonnets.  These  compo- 
sitions  especially  suit  his  peculiar  genius,  inasmuch  as  their 
merit  consists  in  their  unity  of  aim,  and  their  completeness  of 
structure  which,  after  all,  is  a  narrow  completeness.  Their  thoughts, 
compressed  within  such  close  limits,  must  be  exhaustive.  No 
grand  poem  will  suSer  the  restraint  of  this  composition ;  popular 
eentament  will  not  endure  its  trammels.  "  To  be,  or  not  ^to  be," 
would  lose  its  significance  comprised  in  a  sonnet.  Dobell's  and 
Smith's  sonnets  on  the  Crimean  War  were  powerless  to  arrest 
the  popular  sjrmpathies  of  the  time.  Thus,  Mr.  Arnold  has 
had  to  draw  out  his  ideas  on  Kadiel  into  three  sonnets, 
reflecting  her  life  and  disposition  very  clearly,  in  pointed  and  terse 
language.  What  nice  observations  and  good  reasoning  are  em. 
bodied  in  the  one  called  "  West  London;"  and  what  fine  ideas 
invests  the  one  entitled  "  lounortality,"  though  we  question  its 
general  applicability — 

*'  And  he  who  flagged  not  in  the  euthly  strife. 

From  itrength  to  atreagth  adTsjiaiiig — only  he, 
Hie  aonl  well-knit,  end  all  his  battles  won, 
Uounta,  aod  that  hu^j,  to  eternal  life." 
This  is  consolatory  to  the  hard.wrought,  strugglii^  individual  who 
accomplishes  something ;  but  what  of  the  tired  way&rer  who,  losing 
the  battle,  dies  unhonoured  and  unknown,  and  whose  soul,  perhaps, 
is  not  so  "  well-knit"  as  it  might  be.      Is    it  not   ordained 
for  him  to  mount  to  eternal  life  f    Fine  as  this  sonnet  is,  we  fear 
it  is  not  coHmopoUtan  enough  in  its  tendencies  to  suit  the  public. 
How  much  more  pleasing  and  satisfactory  is  Mr.  Addison's  simple 
idea  on  this  subject, 
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"Why  Bhrinki  tha  soul 
Baok  on  itoslf,  ind  itartUi  ti  deatnietion  t 
'^B  tha  diTini^  that  atin  within  iu  ) 
Tit  hMven  itnU  that  paints  oat  a  htnaftor. 
And  ■"*■""***  etamity  to  vatu." 

When  Mr.  Arnold  descends  to  love  lyrics,  he  can  be  as  gay  and 
sparkling  as  a  troubadoiir,  and  as  musical  as  the  author  of  "The 
^ish  Melodies."  The  poem  called  "Calais  Saitds"  is  qaite  a 
gem  iu  this  way.  Its  beauties  are  not  loosely  struog,  nor  set 
at  random ;  it  is  like  all  our  author's  compositions — studied,  el^ant, 
and  chaste.  Of  course  we  should  like  the  glow  of  eamestnees,  Uie 
ferrour  of  passion,  the  warmth  of  spontaneousness  in  a  love  lyric ; 
but  the  absence  of  these  thinga  still  does  not  detract  &om  the  beau^ 
<d  "  Calais  Sands,"  which  has  its  own  qualities  to  recommend  it. 

The  limited  space  of  a  magazine  paper  does  not  permit  us  to 
«nter  more  fully  in  detail  into  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Arnold's 
new  poems,  which  are  well  worth  studying,  specially  on  account 
■of  their  peculiar  thought — thought  which  to  acme  extent  reflects  and 
interprets  some  of  the  tendencies  of  the  day.  Pervaded  as  they  are 
with  doubt,  which  sometimes  borders  on  scepticism  ;  with  a  cold 
questioning,  which  now  and  then  touches  on  infidelity,  the  doubt  is 
always  re^,  never  assumed,  and  the  questions  are  po^nant,  and 
always  suggestive ;  and  even  the  gloom  which  haunts  Uie  thoughts 
never  obscures  them.  Like  Milton's  "  visible  darkness,"  it  is  aveiy 
dear  shadow,  taking  its  rise,  not  always  from  the  problems 
and  mysteries  of  wretched  and  unfortunate  lives,  like  the  darkness 
lurking  in  &b.  Buchanan's  writings,  but,  instead,  emanates  from 
the  perturbed  spirit  of  the  writer.  Such  a  book  as  the  one 
we  have  attempted  to  notice  hardly  inspires  hopefuhiesB ;  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  awakens  reflection.  The  bri^tness  and 
beauty  (^  external  nature  do  not  often  find  their  counterpart  in 
human  nature.  The  loveliaess  of  the  external  world  contrasts, 
alas,  too  often,  with  the  terrible  glooms  of  the  world  around  us,  and 
it  is  cmly  right  that  in  rending  the  veil  of  self-complacency,  whidi 
<0  often  blinds  our  vision  to  the  drear  realities  in  our  midst,  we 
should  look  at  life  as  it  is,  instead  of  dreaming  of  it  as  we  should 
like  it  to  be.  The  truths  which  our  glance  may  reveal  to  us  may 
be  sad  enough,Heaven  knows ;  still  better  be  alive  to  them  than  to 
the  bri^t  fedsehoodB  of  the  optimist. 

Isidore  Q.  Abchib. 
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GONE  I 

"OoHB  wha:el    Yoni  Damon's  'gone,'  yon  say; 

Fray  tell  me,  "PjHuaB,  where  is  it  1 
Timbuctoo,  Fiji,  or  to  pay 

The  Gieat  Mogul  a  visitT 

It's  not  *  a  long,  a  last  adieu,* 

I  hope,— you'd  never  live  withoat  him  I 
For  my  part — ^well,  just  entre  noui, 

I  never  cared  about  him." 

TbuB  Clara :  but  her  brother  smiled. 

As  one  vho'd  seen  what,  plaioly  speaking, 

Were  Bymptome  of  a  certain  mild 
Afiection  known  as  "  sneaking." 

Then  saying,  v^uely,  "  If  you  choose 

To  crack  tbe  nut,  you'll  find  the  kflmel," 
Careless  b^an  to  re-peruse 
The  matutinal  journal. 

"  I  see,"  she  laughed,  "  you  dreadful  tease  1 

Tou've  got  some  odd  conceit  or  quibble, 
Some  quip  or  crank,  or  what  you  please 

To  call  the  things  you  scribUe ! 

£&,  iim/  let  me  try  for  once, 

Though  small  my  skill  in  meanings  double, 
And,  doubtless,  but  a  little  dunce 

You'll  vote  me  for  my  trouble  I 

Of  men  who've  '  gone  to  grief  I've  read, 

'  Skedaddled,'  so  to  say,  to  sorrow — 
(A  Transatlanticism,  Fred, 

Whidi  I  make  bold  to  borrow.) 

Or  gone  to  Bath — is  that  your  whim  t 

(h",  may  be,  Jericho's  &m'd  ci^  I 
(Not '  dead  and  gone,'  I  hope,  like  him 

In  poor  Ophdia'silitl^).  Dianncdb/GoOQle 


GONE 

Or,  p'rbaps,  you  simply  mean  'gone  mad,* 

Ab  aay  hare  ia  Muiih — or  hatter  1 
Or — cross'd  in  love — '  gone  to  Bath  V 

I  half  suspect  tiiifi  latter. " 

*' No  fear,"  saidFred,  " A«  never  pin'd 
With  melancholy  gr«en  and  yellow, 
Though  Bomewhat  spoonily  i&din'd, 
He's  not  that  sort  of  fellow. 

But,  come  !     I  see  it's  pretty  clear. 

You'll  never  guess  his  destination. 
So  nerve  yourself — ^you*ve  need — anrf  hear 

A  '  crushing  rev^tion.' 

No  TTonder  he  resolv'd  to  go — 

I'm  sure  quite  long  enough  he'd  tarried — 
*  Gone  to  the  bad,'  you  ihiak  i    Well — no, 
He's  gone  £3t  food— gone  marribdI" 

J.  B. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

PRKPARATION8. 


HoAKY-HBADiD  Father  Winter  slid  away  iato  eternity  in  ias  ixsy 
kiikgdom,  and  was  buried  in  bis  own  mausoleum  of  snow,  and  the 
kight-eyed  spring  arrayed  herself  in  her  flowery  garments,  and, 
smiling,  went  forth  to  meet  her  betrothed  lover — warm-heartad, 
impassioned  Sunmier — and  died  upon  his  bosom,  as  he  approached  to 
ds^  her  in  his  arms.  It  was,  La  fact,  June  again,  sod  the  month 
in  which,  as  had  long  nnce  been  arranged,  the  wedding  of  our 
heroine  and  Sir  Walter  was  to  take  place.  And  Idx.  Gecnrga 
Wetherby  received  due  noUce  of  the  fact,  and  an  earnest  entreaty 
to  be  present  at  that  interesting  ceremony,  and  to  serve  as  Sir 
Walter's  best  man  upon  tlie  occasbn. 

Mr.  Wetherby  accepted  this  honour  with  great  pleasure,  and  as 
the  time  drew  near,  suffered  considerable  perplexity  as  to  what  would 
be  a  suitable  present  £3t  the  bride.  After  mature  deliberation,  and 
some  lengthy  consultation  with  his  deaf  housekeeper,  he  came  to 
the  condusioQ  that  a  time-piece  would  be  as  suitable  as  anything ; 
and  so  ordered  a  very  handsome  ormulu  dot^,  and  caused  ao  appro, 
priate  inscription  to  be  engraved  thereon.  This  little  difiBculty  being 
surmounted,  Mr.  Wetherby  got  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  his  valuaUe 
time,  and  still  more  precious  money,  in  the  ord«ing  of  new  habili. 
ments,  and  various  other  things  beside,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

"  XTpoa  my  vrard,"  muttered  the  gentleman,  as  he  came  to 
make  a  rough  reckoning  of  his  expenditure.  "  It  is  one  of  the  great 
mercies  of  1^  that  marriages  don't  take  place  man  than  onoe  or 
twice  in  a  lady's  career,  and  that  I  have  a  limited  supply  of  lady 
cousins  to  get  married  I  Gecorge  Wetherby,  my  friend,  during  the 
last  week  you  have  OMoaged  to  spend  something  betw^  five-aod- 
21— J  c  c 
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twenty  sod  thirty  pounds.  Pretty  w«ll,  I  fancy,  oat  of  an  inccnne 
resulting  from  one's  own  professional  laboora  of  nothing  a-year. 
By-and-bye,  too,  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  baby,  and,  of  couise,  I 
shall  be  aaked  to  stand  godfather,  and  then — heaven  preewe  met 
— there'll  be  a  nice  little  ratda  to  buy — coral  set  with  silver,  d 
-course,  nothing  less  than  pure  silver  will  satisfy  her  ladyship  now— 
and  the  precious  Uttie  darling  shall  bite  its  charming  little  gnme 
upon  it.  It  might  be  worse ;  the  infanriln  little  angels  might  be 
my  own  unhappy  o&pring ;  and  gad  I  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
-do  with  the  little  denls  and  their  mninmn.  in  "Fig-tree-court." 

But  if  these  small  mattars  in  the  way  of  dress  and  so  forth 
-caused  any  anxiety  and  trouble  to  Mr.  Wetherby,  what  must  siiiii< 
Jar  perplezitiee  have  caused  to  Wat  Ctoaae  Svelyn  ?  to  darling  Clan 
•And  the  gushing  Flora  Phillips,  who  were  to  act  as  bridosmaidB  y-~ 
-to  all  the  female  oommuuity  of  Wavemey,  in  &ct  ? 

What  with  drees-makers  and  nulliners,  axid  all  tiieir  nomenHU 
satellites,  tiie  Bectory  was  tamed  into  a  perfect  work-room. 
Patterns  of  dresses  with  grand  "slopes"  and  woudroos  "Mis" 
scattered  about  here;  bonnets  without  their  curtains  and  with 
them ;  bcnmets  all  ready  for  tlieir  fair  wearers  to  "  try  on,  dear," 
before  the  looking-glasB,  with  tlie  flowers  of  gaudy  hues,  and  all 
complete,  scattered  about  there :  in  short,  the  poor  Bectv  ww 
driven  to  take  a  month  or  two's  shelter  in  his  study,  to  write  ser. 
moos  enough  to  last  biTn  a  twelvemonth,  including  one  on  the  booI- 
starring  precept  that  "  Vanity,  vanity ;  all  in  vanity ;"  and  all  in 
Older  Uiat  he  might  escape  the  eternal  clatter  of  female  tonguet, 
and  the  unceasing  stitch  [  stitch  I 

Yet  the  kind-hearted  old  fellow  bore  all  these  trials  and  annoy. 
.  anoes  most  admirably,  and  never  suffered  them  to  raffle  his  temper. 

"Well,  you  girls,"  he  wouH  sometimes  cry,  "and  how  are  yon 
getting  on  now  t  Upon  my  word  this  is  a  very  pretty  thii^g — this 
is, "  taking  up  some  article  of  female  attire.  "And,  Grace,  eh!— 
you  puss  I — what  do  you  suppose  this  jim-crack  of  a  thing  most 
have  cost  your  poor  old  &ther,  eh  V 

"  Tell  your  &tber  to  mind  his  own  businesB,  my  dear,"  inter* 
posed  Mrs.  Evelyn,  her  round  face  beaming  with  sunny  sm3es. 
"It  is  no  business  of  Am  what  the  things  cost,  is  Itt" 

At  wbic^  all  the  ladies  would  set  up  such  a  tittering;  and  tbs 
Sector  would  rub  his  hands  gleefully,  and  look  &om  one  to  the 

-  other,  just  for  all  the  world  as  ^ough  he  would  like  to  give  them  all 

-  a  hog — die  pretty  young  milliners  and  dressmakers  and  all. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  He,  be,  he  I  And  so  it's  no  business  of  your 
Others,  isn't  it,  you  puss  ;  that  is— I  mean,  your  ladya/tipl  Well, 
well  have  it  your  own  way ;  you  women  lilways  will  have  it  your 
-own^way.    So— he,  he]— it's  no  use  mymaking  any  suggoetioii,  oi 
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dse "  (and  hero  he  would  stroke  hie  chin,  as  he  raDtflmidRted  the 
Tarioas  articles  of  fineiy  spread  out  in  profoeion  before  him),  "  or 
e%  I  thiok — yes,  I  would  certainly  recommend  these  young  ladiM 
to  put  on  a  £ew  more  tncka,  and  anotha  flounce  or  two,  and  a  &U 
and  a  rushin,  and  a  few  gOBsets." 

And  the  Rector,  looking  a  perfect  imp  of  mischief,  and  his  vy9B 
twinkling  like  two  stare,  would  slap  his  sponse  upon  the  shooMer, 
and  stoop  to  give  her  a  hear^  kiss. 

"Pa,"  cries  Grace,  blnfOung,  *'I  am  really  quite  ashamed  cl 
yon,  I  am." 

"  And  so  am  I,  my  dear ;  yes,  Andrew,  I  am  perfectly  ashamed 
of  you  going  on  like  this  before  these  yom^  ladies.  Whatew 
they  will  think  of  yon,  I  dtm't  know,"  added  Mrs.  Evelyn,  almost 
Himtiing  also. 

But  if  she  wot  "  perfectly  ashamed  "  of  her  husband,  she  did 
not  certainly  look  perfectly  displeased  with  him ;  and  as  soon  as 
OTer  the  inquisitiTe  and  meddlii^  old  fellow  had  stalked  out  of  the 
toom,  making  the  bunch  of  seals  which  hung  at  his  waistcoat  rattle 
with  the  buoyancy  of  his  motions,  Urs.  Evelyn  would  apologise  to 
the  giggling  damsds  for  her  husband's  rudeness. 

"  You  mustn't  mind  what  he  says,  my  dears  ;  he  doesn't  mean 
any  harm ;  it's  only  his  way — that  is  all." 

But  even  dte  Bect(n  himself  ooniesaed  that  all  the  weary  labouzs 
of  the  young  ladies,  and  all  the  anzietiea  and  "  tryings  on  "  on  the 
part  of  Grace,  were  fully  rewatded  by  their  results  when  he  b^ell 
the  magnificent  panoply  of  white  lace  and  other  costly  materials  in 
which  the  blushing  l^de  was  to  be  ted  to  the  attar. 

iSjB.  Evelyn  herself  was  the  only  person  who  shook  her  head 
ominously,  and  did  not  appear  quite  satisfied  with  the  dress.  There 
was  something  of  Mrs.  Primrose  about  Hrs.  Evelyn,  and  she,  like 
that  lady,  would  have  choden  those  dresses  "  which  wear  well." 
There  was  rather  too  much  of  flimsy  adornment  about  this  glorious 
garment  to  please  her.  If,  now,  the  wedding-drees  was  but  an 
ornament  for  the  wedding-eat«,  all  vrould  have  been  well ;  but, 
psfaa  I  my  dear  madam,  w^t  did  all  this  signify  to  my  Lady  Lee  t 
And  if  Lady  Lee  ^oould  not  afford  to  bis  married  in  a  vestane&t 
which  she  could  wear  no  more  afterwards — who,  pray,  in  all  Wa- 
rame^  could  do  so  I 

As  for  Sir  Walter  Lee,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  he  was  getting 
<m  aD  this  time,  because,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  that  gentleman 
had  some  secrets  of  which  even  the  almost  omniscient  author  is 
■gnorant ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  interesting  montiis 
between  his  offer  c£  marriage  and  its  consummation  were  passed 
with  at  least  the  ordinaiy  anxieties  and  longings  on  hia  part. 

About  a  mcoith  or  so  after  the  formal  declaration  of  love,  of 
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vbich  Dent  and  the  young  barrister  had  been  anintenUonal  wit- 
nesees,  Sir  Walter  Lee,  aomewbaJi  to  the  Burprise  of  the  B«cb»'i 
family,  faund  it  necesaary  to  go  for  a  short  trip  to  Farie.  If  ha  hid 
any  other  object  than  that  of  pleasure  in  visiting  thia  gay  city,  ha 
did  not  reveal  it.  Ferhapn  it  was  haidly  commt  UfaiU  fbrageadb 
man  who  had  just  proposed  to  a  lady,  and  been  accepted,  to  be  w 
eager  to  quit  his  intended's  side,  even  iot  a  veek ;  and  pwhafi 
Miss  Grace,  not  unnaturally,  felt  a  trifle  piqaed  at  Buch  behavimir; 
certainly,  her  mamma  thought  It  rather  "  singular."  Singular, « 
not,  however,  there  he  went. 

But  if  the  ladies  did  no.t  quite  like  all  this,  they  were  eanl; 
pacified  upon  hie  return.  Sir  Walter  brought  home  such  a  t^lendid 
shawl  for  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and  such  a  magnificent  set  of  pearls  far 
Grace — the  very  same,  in  fact,  that  she  was  going  to  wear  on  liM 
wedding-day— that  it  waa  utterly  impossible  to  cherish  an  ai^ 
feeling  against  him,  At  all  events.  Sir  Walter  had  been  molt 
attentive. 

As  the  time  drew  nigh  when  Sir  Walter  was  to  be  united  t* 
Grace,  certainly  he  became  nervous,  anxious,  restless,  fidgety. 
The  gentleman  had  something  upon  his  conscience  which  Ihe  coa- 
templation  of  his  nuptials  with  Grace  seemed  to  disturb. 

Whatever  were  ^e  sentiments,  fears,  misgivings  of  Sir  Waltv 
Lee,  to  Grace  he  was  ever  most  kind  and  attentive.  If  be  had 
any  doubts  or  dreads  that  a  shadow  was  overhanging  his  destiny, 
to  her  he  told  them  not,  hut  breathed  only  hopes  of  happiness.  U 
was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  these  two  rambling  of  an  evening  in  tfat 
cool  shade  of  the  romantic  lanes  with  which  Wavemey  abounded, 
bending  over  the  beautiful  girl  at  his  side,  her  hand  in  one  of  hiii 
wbile  with  the  other  he  clasped  her  slender  waist.  And  then, 
with  his  light,  chestnut-coloured  htur,  curling  naturally  and  min- 
gling with  hers,  with  his  soft  blue  eyes,  loolfing  all  love  and,  to- 
demess,  &ee  to  the  search  of  hers,  which  gazed  so  trustingly  inU 
their  very  depths. 

Ah!  with  what  a  pure  and  holy  love  did  Grace  endow  bim? 
With  what  reverence  did  she  listen  to  every  syllable  he  uttffied^ 
WiUi  what  delight  did  she  greet  every  foolish  little  pun  or  smd 
witticism  be  maide !  Was  it  not  inefhble  rapture  to  be  near  him; 
to  hear  him  speak,  still  more  to  hear  him  vow  and  call  Heaven  ta 
witness  how  he  loved  her  T  Could  it  be  possible  that  such  a  being 
as  this  was  ought  to  the  confiding  girl  than  the  glowing  picture  <' 
bim  her  fancy  painted  \  She  never  stopped  to  ask  herself  thia  ques- 
tion.  Had  she  done  so,  she  would  have  dismissed  it  instantly,  w 
impossible,  from  her  mind.  Was  he  not  the  man  she  loved,  u' 
who  was  to  be  her  husband !  ,-  r 
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Tbi  iuixioa8l7-looked.&)r  d&y  approached,  which  was  b>  elevate 
Once  Erelyu  to  the  rank  and  tiUe  of  Lady  Lee.  To  Grace,  that 
tiine  was  one  of  changing  anxiety  and  sorrow,  and  hope,  and  hap. 
piness.  At  one  moment  ehe  would  be  seeking  the  eolit<icle  of  her 
•wn  little  room — ^the  room  which  she  was  soon  to  leave  for  ever — 
the  room  with  which  all  her  earlier  recollections  were  associated, 
wbae  she  had  slept  in  ohildhood,  where  she  had  slept  out  the  nights 
«hida  chat^^  her,  a  scbool-girl,  intp  a  blooming  woman. 

'  VbaA  ^e  felt  about  leaving  her  little  room,  she  felt  about 
ksnng  the  old  Rectory  itself.  It  was  true  that  Waverney  Court 
WW  much  larger  and  grander,  and  that  she  was  going  to  .be  miBb«B8 
rf  it,  to  rule  over  it,  just  as  she  willed.  But  still,  a  new  home 
isn't  an  old  home.  Waverney  Court,  with  all  its  grandeur,  was 
■in^y  not  the  dear  old  fanmble  Rectory,  the  home  of  her  child, 
hood,  and  dear  to  her  on  that  account.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  certainly  very  pleasant  to  be  a  lady — not  a  mere  lady  by 
eourteey,  aa  Mrs,  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Barber  were — ^but  a  real  bona 
fidt  lady  by  title,  the  lady  of  a  baronet,  and  to  have  all  the  world 
esU  ho'so. 

Wouldn't  either  of  the  Miss  Phillips's — who  were  to  bo  brides, 
maids — wouldn't  either  of  them  have  given  her  very  ears  to  be  such 
a  distii^ished  personage  ?  The  young  and  impulsive  Flora  had 
frankly  confessed  that  she  would.  Yet  Grace  was  a  good  girl,  and 
■  not  envious,  neither  willing  to  triumph  over  others  because  she  was 
laised  by  good  fortune  above  them.  So  she  quickly  dismissed  this 
item  on  the^per-confniaidefrom  the  account,  as  unworthy  of  her  and 
evai  wicked  to  contemplate. 

Then,  to  leave  her  dear  father — that  &ther  who  was  so  kind  to 
her,  who  chid  her  for  her  little  faults  so  tenderly,  who  was  always 
so  eager  to  anticipate  her  wishes,  and  to  make  her  happy.  To  leave 
her  good-natured  mother — that  motiier  who,  with  all  her  little 
weaknesses,  was  indeed  a  good  and  careful  mother — was  it  not  pain- 
ful to  think  upon,  and  to  know  that  it  must  soon  come  to  pass  ? 
There  was,  however,  one  view  of  the  case  which  consoled  her 
greatly,  and  upon  which  she  dwelt  longer  and  more  lovingly. 

If  she  were  going  to  leave  her  father  and  mother,  was  she  not 
gmi^  to  the  protection  of  one  whose  arm  was  stronger  than  hia  and 
more  tender  than  hers.  Was  she  not  to  exchange  her  parents  for  her 
hnsband — a  husband,  whose  single  endeavour  would  be  to  make 
W  life  happy,  and  her  hours  flow  pleasantly  by. 

With  Mrs.  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  the  comii^  event  was  not  uo- 
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mixed  with  care  and  sadness.  The  gentleman  kept  his  feelii^^ 
to  himself  pretty  weU.  Not. so,  howew,  Mrs.  Eveljn.  Tbe 
continual  lay  sermons  she  thought  it  incumbent  upon  hei^elf  to  de. 
liver,  for  her  daughter's  advantage,  sufficiendy  showed  how  mudi 
the  subject  dwelt  upon  her  mind,  and  the  not  on&equent  and  deep- 
drawn  sighs  she  uttra^  at  all  times  of  the  day,  wexe  good  testU 
mony  to  the  unwillingness  with  which  she  sufi^ced  Qrace  to  leave 
ber.  The  baronetcy  and  its  (qipendages,  as  well  as  the  not  un- 
motherly  opinion  that  Sir  Walter  poeprtively  doated  upon  hw  diitd, 
was  at  least  as  great  a  palliative  to  her  reluctsnoe  as  it  was  to  ths 
girL  There  are  few  ladies  in  Un.  Evelyn's  position  who  would  not 
have  felt  as  muc^  gratified  pride  as  she. 

"  Beally,  my  dear  Mrs.  Evelyn,  Grace  is  a  very  fortunate  giri, 

to  have  got  such  a  chance,  and  you  have  really  very  much  to  be 

gmteful  fca,  that  she  is  likely  to  be  settled  so  well.     I  oaa  tall  yoa 

this,  I  hope  my  darling  Olara  will  be  so  lacky.   Oh,  my  dear,  if  joa 

.  only  knew  how  fond  that  dear  girl  is  of  Gram !" 

And  Mrs.  Phillips,  trho  bad  come  over  to  the  Bectory  lor  the 
porpoee  of  getting  some  furthw  information  of  iba  wedding,  clasped 
bar  hands  and  turned  up  her  eyes  with  emotion. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  met  this  gashing  peroration  with  a  dry,  CMutk 
oough. 

"Yes  ma'am,  Grace  is  a  lucky  girl  for  that  matter,  and  so  I 
tell  her.  Ah!  Mrs.  Fhillips,"  here  was  a  tremendous  sigh,  "I 
always  slaved  to  bring  that  girl  ap  properly,  I  have  !" 

"  That,  dear,  I  am  sure  you  have,"  respcmded  Mrs.  Philip 
sympathetically. 

"  Tea,  ma'am,  yea ;  it  is  very  true.     But  I  have  had  my  rewanl . 
at  last,  Mrs.  Phillips.      Grace  will  make  a  good  useful  woman,  my 
dear,  able  to  turn  ber  hand  to  anjrthing,  Uiat  I  can  say  of  her." 

"  Grace  is  a  dear  good  girl,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  as  I  have  always  aid 
o£  her,  and  so  I  always  will  say." 

"So  she  is,  ma'am,  so  she  is;"  returned  tbe  proud  mother, 
nodding  her  head,  and  looking  very  well  satisfied  withal,  but  ratiiv 
afraid  of  giving  ber  daughter  too  much  praise.  "  And,  ma'am," 
■he  added,  in  Em  undertone,  "  she  can  make  a  pudding,  or  roast  a 
joint  as  well  as  /  can.  Sir  Walter,  my  dear,  will  have  no  call  to 
be  ashamed  of  ber,  that  I  can  tell  him ;  and  I  fancy,  ma'am,  I'm  > 
jvetty  good  judge  of  what  a  woman  ought  to  be. ' ' 

"That  you  art,  dear,  that  you  are;"  Mrs.  Phillips  rejmned 
eagerly.  In  such  good-hnmour  did  this  lady  sppeez  to  be,  that  ^ 
leaned  willing  to  agree  with  anything. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  was  evidently  flattered. 

"And,  my  dear,  when  I  look  around  me,"  she  said,  lookr^ 
around  her,  aiod  very  severely  too ;  "  when  I  look  around  me,  ^'^ 
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see  idiat  hd^eaB,  finiking,  fiddle-faddle  creatures,  tlie  girls  aze- 
now-a-da^ — girls  1  There  are  no  girls  now,  ma'am ;  tixej  call . 
themselves  young  ladies,  and  pretty  minxes  they  are  too ;  it  ia 
aomRthing  to  feel,  my  dear,  that  one  has  hroaght  her  daughter  ap 
to  be  a  teoman — a  woman  who  can  mend,  and  dam,  and  cook  h^ 
hosband's  dinner,  if  need  be " 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Phillips,  after  a  panEO.  "  I  am  very  gladi 
Sot  yam  sake,  dear,  and  Grace's,  that  things  have  turned  out  as- 
they  have ;  and  I  do  hope  and  trust  she  may  he  happy. " 

"  Yet,  ma'am,  it  goes  against  me  to  part  with  her,  poor  child,. 
&r  all  that ;  she's  always  b^en  a  good  and  dutiful  girl  to  me,  and, 
and " 

And  the  worthy  lady's  strenglii  of  mind  gave  way,  and  she  was 
forced  to  pat  her  cambric  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  to  wipe  away 
the  moisture  which  was  gathered  there. 

Urs.  Phillips  laughed  very  heartily  at  this,  and  pooh-poohed' 
terribly;  and  soon  after,  having  received  what  information  she 
required,  she  took  her  leave. 

"Wbat  an  excessively  vulgar  and  silly  person  thai  Mrs. 
Evelyn  is!"  she  thought,  as  she  swept  up  her  garments  to  enter  the 
pony.phseton  which  was  standing  at  the  garden-gato. 

"  Of  all  the  unfseUtig  upstarts  that  ever  I  came  across  in  all  my 
life,"  muttered  Mrs.  Evelyn,  at  exactly  the  same  moment,  "  that 
Mrs.  Phillips  is  the  worst.     Thank  goodness  I  am  not  like  her !" 

At  length  ihe  all-eventftil  day  itself  arrived.  To  all  whom  it 
ooocemed,  from  the  bnde  to  the  bridesmaid's,  from  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bridegroom's  mait— as  the  time  drew  nigh,  each  moment  was- 
fraught  with  additional  interest  and  importance.  One  and  all, — 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Wetherby,  who  slept  very 
tranquilly  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple,  and  trusted  implicitly  to 
his  deaf  housekeeper  to  awake  him  in  time  for  the  early  train 
to  Wavemey ; — one  and  all,  I  say,  watched  e^erly  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  dawn  of  that  ever-memorable  day.  There  were  some 
— amongst  them  the  impulsive  Flora — ^who  obtained  but  little  sleep 
the  whole  of  the  night  before  the  breaking  of  that  dawn.  And 
iriien  it  did  dawn,  it  was  as  gloomy  and  unpropitious  a  sort  of  dawiL 
as  ever  shed  its  gloominess  over  a  wedding-day. 

It  was  indeed  a  dull,  heavy,  gloomy,  inauspicious  moming— a 
morning  upon  which  a  happy  couple,  of  superstitious  tendencieB,. 
would  scarcely  care  should  be  their  marriage-day.  Qrace,  how- 
.  ever,  was  not  particularly  superstitiouB,  neither  was  Sir  Walter 
Lee ;  bo  that  the  lowering  aspect  of  the  sky  made  no  great  difik'. 
eoce  to  them.  Still,  when  one  has  taken  so  much  pains,  aitd 
endured  such  excruciating  anxiety,  on  the  construction  of  one's 
grand  wedding-dress,  one  does  certainly  like  the  sun  to  shine  ^ben. 
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die  time  comes  to  wear  it    So  bx,  boUi  Grace  and  ber  hides, 
maids,   and  even  the  elder  ladies  of  the  par^ — as  mli  as  iQ 

Wavon^y,  in  &ct-^vere  stHnewbat  inorti6ed. 

Mr.  Geoi^e  Wetherby  made  bis  appearance — leathern  tnTcl> 
lia^-bag  in  one  hand,  and  a  huge  case,  containing  the  onnola 
timepiece,  in  the  other— in  good  time,  and  ao  as  to  ha,Te  a  second 
break&st  before  the  anxious  party  vent  to  churoh. 

Somehow,  that  morning,  everybody  did  his  best  to  look  cheer* 
fal  and  lively,  aa  though  tbey  were  tbe  most  jocund  creatures  in 
the  world,  yet  no  one  could  by  any  means  prevent  bimsdf  &am 
.  looking  the  meet  miserable.  Ererybody  talked  in  whigpos, 
except,  once  or  twice,  when  Qeorge  Wetherby  ventured  upcai  a 
Uugh,  when  it  sounded  so  awfully  hollow  and  unnatural,  tiiat  ena 
he,  'irith  all  his  recklessness,  relapsed  into  the  dismal  style  of  cut. 
versing,  which  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  for  the  bride  elect,  she  was  an  alternation  <^  smiles  and 
tears — the  tears  ^edominating^—but  very  sweet  tears  were  they 
withal.  There  can  .be  no  question  that  she  was  rather  red  about 
the  eyes,  to  the  vexation  of  her  mamma,  who  was  continually  con- 
triving expedients  to  mitigate  the  same,  and  who  was  also  some, 
what  afflicted  in  the  same  way  herself. 

Suddenly  the  bells  of  tbe  church  struck  up  such  a  merry  peal 
as  completely  startled  all  Wavemey ;  and  then  they  went  on, 
"  Ding,  dong,  ding,  dell  1"  over  and  over  ^^n,  furiously  and  &st, 
.like  niad  things,  even  as  they  bad  pealed  at  the  weddings  of  gate- 
jation  after  generation  of  tbe  children  of  Wavemey,  whom,  in  after 
times,  they  had  also,  to  a  more  solemn  cadence,  tolled  to  their  last 
b(»ne8  beneath  the  dank  grass  of  the  old  churchyard. 

Exactly  as  the  church  clock  struck  eleven,  long  after  tbe  old 
diurch  was  filled  with  faces  that  bad  been  upturned  attentively 
towards  our  Bector  as  be  sat  in  bis  pulpit  for  a  long  succession  of 
Sunday  mornings,  and  long  after  a  crowd  of  boys  aitd  girls,  fresh 
from  the  fields  and  fannyaids— some  without  shoes,  many  withcnt 
hats  at  bonnets,  but  all  with  ruddy  faces  redolent  with  health,— 
were  clustered  round  tbe  gates,  the  porch,  and  stately  avenue ; — 
exactly  as  the  church-clock  struck  eleven,  tbe  honest  rustics  set  up 
a  shout  that  even  the  tremendous  ringing  of  the  bells  could  scarcely 
etifie ;  and  then,  if  the  reader  bad  been  standing  anywhere  near 
that  porch,  he  might  have  seen  eome  very  fine  white  dresses  flatter- 
ing up  the  said  avenue  towards  tbe  church  in  great  state.  A 
minute  after,  the  bride,  blushing,  and  trembling,  and  smiling,  and 
weeping  all  at  the  same  time,  with  her  pretty  bridesmaids  and  (Ih 
rest,  came  sailing  into  the  porcb  and  up  the  aisle,  just  as  sach 
things  are  managed  generally. 

Dear  me  I  what  a  Suiter  there  was,  and  what  a  rustling  of 
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Iftdies*  dresses,  as  the  bride  and  her  charming  satellites  approached 
ihe  altar,  and  what  stretchiog  forth  of  slim  and  graceful  necks^ 
which  didn't  want  to  be  aeeit  to  stretch  forward  either ;  and  what  a 
tremnloiieneeB  and  quivering  of  gentle  hearts,  to  whicb  the  flutter, 
ings  of  silk  dresses  and  the  rustlings  of  crinolines  were  nothing  I 

As  that  amiable  and  accomplished  young  divine,  the  Rer. 
Theopbilus  Buttermouth,  M.A.  (cousin  of  Sir  Walter,  Euid  who  had 
oome  from  his  church  at  Pimlioo  on  purpose  to  officiate  upon  the 
occasion) — as  this  deli^tful  and  popular  young  minister,  I  say, 
proceeded  with  the  service,  and  as  the  solemn  words  fell  softly- 
tounding  from  his  lips,  like  the  musical  rippling  of  waters  on  s 
rammer  erenii^,  the  excitement  became  intense.  A  bushed  but 
iirepreesible  murmur  of  sympathy  mingled  with  the  sound  of 
waring  trees  outside,  as  an  audible  sob  burst  forth  from  the  li^  of 
ViB.  Evelyn. 

"  Hot  twy  interesting !"  whispered  one  lovely  and  sentimental 
young  lady  to  another  as  lovely  as  she,  when  Sir  Walter  said,  in 
a  very  fnm  and  decided  tone,  "  I  vrilll"  and  when  Grace  said,  in  a 
voy  low  and  t^mnulous  voice,  that  she  would  also. 

"  iSoet  affecting,  dear,"  relied  the  other  lovely  and  sentimental 
young  lady  to  the  first ;  "  and  what  a  lovely  dress  she  has,  hasn't 
sbet" 

The  flowing  words  of  the  Beverend  Theophilns  Buttermouth 
presently  ceased.  Certain  of  tbem  retired  witb  that  sanctified 
divine  to  the  vestry,  amid  a  renewed  rustling  and  humming  of 
whispers  and  shuffling  of  footsteps.  The  party  presently  emerged 
from  the  porch  ;  this  time  the  blushing  bride  leaning  upon  the  arm 
of  the  happy  husband,  who,  despite  his  happiness,  looked  uncom. 
monly  as  though  he  had  just  done  something  dreadful,  aod  wanted 
to  hide  himself  from  the  gtaa  at  meo. 

As  they  walked  down  the  avenue  of  trees  amidst  the  cheering  of 
the  countiy  folks  and  the  renewed  ringing  of  the  bells,  a  dozen 
young  ladies,  attired  alike,  stepped  out  and  scattered  flowers  from 
little  baskets  they  held  in  their  hands  along  the  path  and  at  the 
feet  of  the  delighted  Grace — tjiat  is,  I  mean,  the  delighted  Lady 
Lee. 

But  the  good  di  Sector — the  noble  old  father  of  the  bride — 
whoe,  tell  ns,  where  is  he  ? 

The  Rector  was  not  far  behind,  beaming  benignity  upon  the 
eager  vill^ers,  who  stretched  out  their  hands  to  receive  a  friendly 
grasp  in  passing.  "Ood  bless  yon,  sir!"  cried  one,  a  sturdy 
^nner's  man,  whoee  band  was  hard,  whose  heart  was  soft  and 
tender.  "And  God  bless  them  belonging  to  you  I"  cried  a 
mother,  her  baby  at  her  breast.  And  he  returned  their  blessingH 
and  good  vrishes  witih  a  full  heart  as  he  passed  them  by.        '  '^'is'^ 
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CHAPTER  XXTK. 

A   WBDDIHO   BRBAKPABT. 


Such  a  wedding  breakout  aeUie  Bector  bad  provided  in  bciKnii  of 
bis  daugbter  waB  neret  before  bebeld  at  tbe  Bectory.  Even  Hm 
Fbillipe,  wbo  was  present,  admitted  subeequeatly  to  ISra.  Baibo, 
who  was  nvt,  tbat  it  was  a  very  styliab  a£bir,  and  that,  for  her  part, 
she  bad  aevet  bo  much  enjoyed  herself  in  all  her  days ;  and 
**  young  Wetherby,  you  know,  dear,  was  so  attentive  to  Flora— he 
scarcely  ever  left  her  Bide  the  whole  of  the  day." 

Cbat  &mou8  speech  of  tbe  Ileveieiid  Tbeopbilus  Butterraonib, 
in  wbicb  he  proposed  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  biide  and 
bridegroom,  will  ewei  be  recollected  by  all  who  heard  it  with  ad- 
miration. Refreshing  was  it  beyond  measure  to  behold  the  pret^ 
pink,  wax-dollish  bee  of  his,  peering  up  as  it  were  beyond  thoae 
two  clumps  of  jet-black  whiskers,  of  which  be  was  not  unnatorall; 
BO  vain ;  whidi  he  caressed  eo  tenderly,  and  which  the  profJaoe  yikai 
him  about  sometimes  so  terribly.  He  bad  never,  be  said,  had  Badi 
a  pleasing  task  to  perform  as  that  which  now  devolved  up<m  him ; 
be  felt  that  words  were  inadequate  to  ezioess  what  be  had  upper- 
most in  bis  thoughts  ;  what  possessed,  as  it  were,  an  ethereal  spirit 
—his  very  soul,  in  &ct ;  what — ^hem !  hem ! — in  short,  what  he 
desired  to  say  in  respect  o£  that  charming  young  lady,  who,  without 
any  diBparagement  to  the  bright  constdJation  of  female  beautf 
around  him,  he  thought  would  be  allowed  upou  the  present  occuiaD 
to  occupy  the  most  exalted  position  in  their  minds,  their  sympatbin, 
their — in  short,  their — their  (hear,  hear  1 )  their  good  wishes  tti 
their  kindly  sentiments.  Need  he  say  that  he  qioke  of  the  blushing 
l^e — of  the  beauteous  Lady  Leel  (Great  cheering  and  gensal 
enthuBiaam)  ;  at  which  tbe  degant  divine  smiled  beoignaQUy,  and 
wiped  bis  lips  with  a  spotless  cambric,  and  then  went  on^ 
^  "  Abl  what  a  sight  it  was,"  he  said,  "to  see  a  beaateons 
flower — a  modest  flower,  that  had  bloconed  is  tbe  desert,  if  he  mi^t 
make  such  a  comparison  without  disparagement  to  tbe  B«ctai7 
of  Wavem^  (Hear,  hear  1  £tom  the  Rector)  ;  to  behold  tbat 
flower  nestling — nestling  "  (a  vague  conaciouBneBB  that  be  was  cim- 
fusing  his  metaphors  appeared  to  cauBe  the  (»ator  a  slight  besitB- 
tion)  "  in  tbe — hem  1— the  bosom  of  my  esteemed  relative,  whose 
wife  she  has  this  day  become.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  bad  only  to 
say  tbat  he  very  heartily  trusted  this  day  might  be  the  first  mile- 
stone in  that  Udy's  life,  and  that,  with  the  Divine  Ueesiog,  ^ 
might  proceed  along  tbat  road  for  many,  many  stages  in  tiie  On** 
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Family  Ooach,  iritih  a  Cdrtain  bftronat'a  arme  apoa  the  door,  and 
tiiat  the  said  baroaet,  his  very  iiiach.esteemed  relatuTe,  might  h» 
har  EsUow-traTeller  on  the  way ;  and,  finally,  that  Uieir  mutual 
luq^inees  might  ooDtinually  increaae  ia  the  aame  ratio  ae  the 
number  of  annual  milestones  they  paeoed  on  their  joum^  of 
lifa  Ladies  and  gentiemen,  pennit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  pn^ieM 
tbe  health,  the  proeperity,  and  felicity,  both  Bpiritux^  and  temporal, 
0^  I  am  proud  to  say,  my  neir  kinswonuD,  the  bride." 

Amidst  immense  cheering,  the  tooat  was  drunk,  and  the  Bar. 
31ieophiluB  Buttennouth  resumed  his  seat. 

Mi.  Evelyn  arose,  with  evident  eniotioa,  to  return  thanks. 

"It  -wax  with  the  deepest  gratitude,"  be  said,  "  that  he  rose  te 
thank  his  brother— for  sudi  he  might  call  the  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  last~^or  4^e  kmd  and  eloquent  manner  in  which  h#  had 
eqiressed  his  good  wishes  towards  Ms  daughter ;  and  to  thank  the 
zest  of  his  dear  £rienda  for  the  hearty  and  generous  wi^  in  which 
they  had  responded  to  that  toast.  How  could  he  express  the  grati- 
tude he  felt?  ("Hear,  hear,"  and  "Dear  old  boy!"  spon. 
taneously  from  Qaorgc.)  He  would  trost  to  &e  indulgence  of 
his  friends,  whom  it  delighted  him  from  bis  vwy  heart  to  see 
■round  him,  to  take  his  word  sin^y,  that  he  was  very  grateful  to 
tiiem  for  their  kindness.  He  was  very  thankful  also  to  the  meroi- 
fol  God  who  had  permitted  him  to  live  to  see  the  day  viaji.  one,  at . 
least,  of  his  children  "  (here  his  voioe  became  tremulous,  and  his 
eye  filled  with  tears) — ■"  one,  at  leut,  of  his  i^ldron  was  married  to 
the  husband  of  her  choice ;  one  to  whose  protection  he  could  trust 
her;  one  who,  as  he  sinoorely  believed,  loved  her  as  tenderly  as  he 
himself  did.  (Cheers  from  all  sides,  especially  from  Sir  Walter 
Lee. )  He  again  had  to  thank  them ;  he— 4ie— in  short,  be  felt  he 
txmld  not  say  anything  more  to  them  just  then,  except  that  he  was 
very  glad  to  see  all  his  dear  friends  gatfiered  round  him  in  the  hooee 
where  he  had  laboured  for  so  many  years,  and  where,  he  hoped,  when 
the  time  came,  be  should  die." 

"  God  bless  his  dear  old  heart  1"  cried  Gleorge,  as  his  uncle  sat 
down;  "  I  wish  I  was  half  sack  a  tmmp  as  he  1" 

And  that  young  scamp  was  somehow  so  affected  that  be  blew 
his  nose,  and  didn't  seem  to  care  two  straws  whether  Uias  Phillips 
saw  him  wiping  bis  eyes  at  the  same  time  or  not. 

"Oh!  lam  90  glad  you  like  Ur.  Evelyn!"  cried  Miss  Flora,, 
flnraptored,  and  laying  her  pretty  little  hand,  in  her  enthusiasm, 
upon  Mr.  Wetberby'a  arm. 

"  CHadl — the  deuce !  Why  V  ejaculated  that  gentleman,  open> 
ing  his  eyes  in  no  sm^  astonishment,  but  feeling  the  nerves  in  his 
arm  qniver  beneath  that  gentle  touch.  "  This  girl  has  oertainly  a- 
pntty  little  hand,  and  very  fine  black  eyes,"  be  thoagljt,,  ,^4^9^  "^ 
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dte  hsd;  and  rery  vell'sbe  know  itv  too.      Tbw  was  «saDfiT  Aa 
reason  she  placed  that  hand  apon  his  arm,  and  why  she  ogled  i' 
BO  captiratingly  witii  ber  large  histroos  \Aaek  eyes,  as  slw  ai 
him,  haoging  down  her  bead,  as  if  in  eontiiBioD. 

"Be^nee — oh!  I  doa't  know— because  I  think  him  nA  s 
devman." 

' '  Do  3rou  though,  really,  my  dew  Hiss  Philip  t  Upon  toy 
wcad,  I  am  very  pleased  to  hear  ym  say  so/'  and  he  nudged  loi 
ohair  a  littie  closer  to  her  side. 

He  bethought  himself,  however,  at  this  time  of  a  duty  he  had 
to  perform,  and  of  which  be  thereupon  rose  to  acquit  hiina^  suc- 
ceeding therein  veiy  ftutly,  alheit  rather  florid  aiid  metaptiorical, 
viz.,  to  propose  the  health  and  hai^nness,  in  the  new  matrimonial 
career  which  had  now  opened  before  him,  of  ^  Walta  Lee. 

That  baronet,  who  showed  himself  extremely  nerVons  upon  tlut 
occasion,  and  who  was  certainly  not  so  m^niloquent  an  orator  as 
his  clerical  cousin,  spoke  but  a  few  words  in  reply.  He  excused 
himself  for  his  brevity  on  the  plea  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and  Hal 
Bcddiers  were  men  of  action,  and  not  ot  words.  He  thanked  thou 
very  cordially  for  their  good  wishes  for  his  h^>pine88,  nor  could  lie 
refrain  from  adding  that  he  thanked  them  also  for  the  good  widiei 
they  bad  expressed  for  the  wel&re  of  the  dear  girl  who  bad  that  day 
become  his  wife.  (Prolonged  cheering.)  He  had  only  to  assme 
them  that  thov  was  one  hope,  one  desire  uppermost  in  his  heart, 
which  was,  Uiat  be  might  succeed,  by  his  life-long  endeavours,  in 
making  her  happy,  and  never  cause  her  to  regret  for  one  moment 
the  very  important  step  die  had  taken  that  day. 

Sir  Walter  Lee  ceased  speaking  amidst  vocifeTOUB  applause, 
which  emanated  especially  firom  Mr.  Wetherl^,  who,  it  must  be 
allowed,  strove  man^Uy  to  be  cheerful  that  day ;  but  who  could  not 
help  bein^  troubled  sometimes  by  the  various  suspictons  be  had 
entertained,  or  which  extraneous  circumstances  had  at  one  time  and 
another  forced  upon  him.  He  tried,  however,  very  earnestly  to  for- 
get all  these,  aiid  had  drunk  somewhat  &eely  of  wine.  He  ma  nc* 
the  first  man  who  had  sought  forgetfiilnesa  in  the  wine-cup  and  not 
found  it  there. 

It  was  an  affecting  scene,  the  parting  of  Lady  Lee  &om  her 
parents  and  her  home.  Bat  the  coach  was  waiting  at  the  doai,  ta 
there  was  not  much  time  to  spepd  in  sentimentalism.  Besides,  we 
must  all  part  some  day  from  those  we  love,  and  who  love  us.  One 
slinks  away  silently  at  one  time,  and  then  another  l^-and-bye,  till, 
if  we  hiq)pen  to  have  gone  £Eir  on  the  high-road  of  life,  we  staid 
alone  almost  in  the  way,  and  look  back  scarowingly  to  the  pointi 
where  we  have  dropped  our  comrades  on  tha  journey,  and  by  whidi 
we  are  warned  that  the  time  draweth  jogh,  when  we^  in  our  toTOi 
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luid  faort  nj  good-bye  to  thon  «bo  will  jog  on  a  little  further 
fhan  we. 

Wttkmy  Lady  Lee,  knrever,  there  was  this differeuoe ;  thataho- 
wu  not  gtuog  far  away,  but  th»t  she  might  expact  to  look  on  1^ 
Aar  &oe3^auL  'Tis  not  like  the  parting  when  we  know  that  the 
band  we  press  we  shall  press  no  more,  and  if  we  commune  hereafter, 
'twill  be  in  the  spirit,  but  nOb  the  flesh. 

So  the  old  ^ttoe  wae  tiirown  after  them  fb?  luck,  and  if  the 
exigencies  of  this  story  require,  not  otharwise,  may  they  have  it. 

CHAPTEE  XXX. 

AW   OLD    KCWSPArift, 

After  the  bride  and  bridegroom  bad  gone,  T  am  not  sure  but  what 
oorremiuning  friends  got  merrier  and  more  light-hearted  than  ever. 
Good  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  absent  some  little  time,  and  her  red  eyes 
Bhomd  very  plainly  that  she  had  been  weaping ;  but|  now  that 
her  daughter  was  really  gotu  and  the  parting  was  over,  the 
tears  toon  gave  place  to  sonny  smiles.  The  Sectra'  also  became 
more  cheei^l,  talkative,  and  jocose,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany ;  but  whether  it  was  that  the  wine  warmed  them,  or  whether 
it  was  that  the  oppressive  scene  they  had  been  expecting  with  dread 
was  sow  over,  who  can  say  T 

The  afternoon  passed  over  wiUi  more  speech-making,  the  popping 
oftnore  corks,  and  the  flowing,  consequently,  of  much  more  wine. 
In  the  evening  there  was  music  oaA  singing.  Hiss  Flora  Phillips 
bad  a  very  fine  soprano,  and  certainly  played  with  fine  execution 
i^M>n  the  pianoforte,' having  bad  the  advanta^  of  Herr  Yon  Sneiffi'a 
valnaUe  instruction,  yihen  she  was  at  boarding-school  at  Blackheath. 

Kr.  Wetherby  sat  by  her  side,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  her 
mosic,  and  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  her  performance — ^rather 
to  the  anger,  I  fear,  of  her  elder  sister,  Clara,  whose  forte  was  not 
mu«c,  but  painting,  as  she  took  the  opportunity  to  let  Ur. 
Wetherby  know  when  she  suffered  herself,  however,  to  be  led  by 
him  to  take  her  turn  at  the  piano. 

"Come.  Qerage,  my  lad,  give  us  that  song  of  yours,"  roared 
oat  the  Sector,  who  was  sitting  in  the  balcony  of  the  drawing- 
RNKR,  and  smoking  a  cigar  with  the  Beverend  Theophilus  Butter- 
moolii,  who  vras  luinself  a  very  iaii  judge  of  the  weed. 

"Oh,  do  sing,  Mr.  Wetherby,"  added  the  gushing  Flora,  almost 
d^>[Hn^  ber  hands  with  enthusiasm,  but  recollecting  herself  gu£S- 
dsntly  in  time  to  prevent  such  an  unseemly  breach  of  propriety. 

"Really — well,  upon  my  word  ——"  began  George, 

"  Poob,  pooh  I  don't  tell  me ;  you  sing  very  well,  my  boy — bo  go 
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on  a-Iiead,"  ciied  his  uncle  as  J0II7  as  enr  me  dergynan  anoe  i» 
glorious  BeformatkHL 

"  I  tell  yon  wlwt,  joxmg  man,  yoa  mnstn't  be  Ay,"  cries  Vn. 
Fhillips,  who  is  sitting  very  near  the  piano,  jou  may  be  Enre;  nid 
she  playfolly  shakes  the  young  bsTrister  by  the  Bhonldcr ;  and  ton- 
ing  a^ctionately  to  her  younger  daughter,  she  adds :  "FIchsyQI 
play  it  for  you— won't  you,  my  dear !" 

"I  wiU  if  I  can;^ — what  do  you  sing,  Mr.  Wetberityl"  & 
Emiling  Flora  returns,  glandng  down  very  dyly  upon  the  aipiL. 

"  Sing  that  soi^  about  the  man  with  the  flag,  George;— }« 
know  what  I  mean,"  adds  Mrs.  Evelyn,  good-naturedly. 

"  The  Standard-Bearer,  do  you  mean  V 

"  Oh,  do  eing  the  Standard-Bearer,  Mr.  Qeorge!"  exduiM 
Miss  Flora,  etriking  op  the  symphony  of  that  &mons  baUfid. 

So  there  being  no  help  for  it,  and  Hr.  Wetherby  kncwing  tk 
be  bad  a  very  pasB&ble  voice,  plunged  boldly  into  it ;  and  Iwi 
tenderly  be  ogled  the  pretty  Flora  when  he  came  to  the  words, "  (k 
lady  that  I  love,  I  will  not  name!"  And  when  that  songvii 
ended,  Mr.  Wetherby  would  have  it  that  Miss  Flom  should  m%  1 
bong  in  hex  turn,  which  was,  bowers,  compromised  by  Ih 
Phillips  (who  was  unwilling  that  her  elder  daughter  should  be  »  . 
entirely  put  into  the  shade) ,  by  a  duet  between  her  two  girls. 

Mr.  Barber  sang  a  good  jolly  song  of  the  old  acho(d,  in  whidi  At 
chorus  was  by  &r  the  longest  part  of  it ;  and  in  which  the  whole  of 
tbe  company,  one  and  all,  joined  vociferously. 

The  guests  woe  at  last  compelled  to  depart,  aifd  tiie  neat  Htde  | 
phaeton,  which  Mrs.  Fbillips  was  rather  fond  of  ponpously  sCj^ 
"  our  carnage,"  being  at  the  door,  Mr.  Oeoirge  Wetherby  escotd  ^ 
the  young  ladies  thweto. 

"  By  George,  I  like  that  little  Fbillips  uncommonly !"  mutlasl 
the  gentleman  to  himself,  as  he  returned  to  his  friends.  What- 
upon  Mr.  Wetherby  became  very  silent  for  the  remainder  of  Hn 
evening,  and  did  not  get  to  sleep  very  early,  throi^h  tbinkitg 
about  this  Flora,  and  what  a  nice  girl  she  was ;  and  ♦biylni^  ik  1 
about  Grace,  and  of  the  inscrutable  destiny  b^oie  her,  be  m  | 
insensibly  set  himself  ruminating  about  poor  Emma ; — she  nit, 
had  a  happier  &te  permitted,  might  have  been  Mrs.  Wetherby,  ib^ 
presiding  over  his  lonely  hearth  at  the  Temple 

"  Ko — deuce  take  it,  I  wouldn't  have  stayed  in  that  mouUjw 
Temple  if— 4f— ah— h— h— h— !"  j 

And  Mr.  Wetherby,  who  had  got  very  sentimental  in  his  iqxM, 
gave  such  a  prodigious  sigh  that  it  sounded  almost  like  a  gn»>; 
turned  bimsiif  upon  his  other  side,  and  began  thinking  dpt'^ 
Miss  Flora  until  he  fell  asleep.  To  say  in  a  few  words  what  W!^^ 
'  i  over  a  dozen  chapters,  Mr,  Wether  y  was  not*  bttl* 
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smitten  vith  this  young  )a<i^.  He  returned  to  London  the  day 
following  the  wed^g,  but  even  the  unromaatic  solitude  of  the 
Temple  seemed  haunted,  to  him,  by  the  bright  eyes  of  Flora. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Wetherby  seemed  by  no  means  loth  to  visit  the  old 
Bectoiy  now,  and  was  continually  running  down  to  Wavemey  to 
pay  his  aunt  and  uncle  a  day  or  two's  visit ;  and  they,  for  their  part, 
were  glad  enough  to  see  him,  without  caring  too  much  about  tite 
cause  of  his  excursions ;  for  the  place  was  very  lonely  to  them  now 
Grace  was  away  on  lier  marriage  tour. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  occasional  visits  to  the  Rectory,  and 
two  or  three  months  after  Grace  had  left  her  home,  that  the  follow- 
ing incidents  happened  to  George  Wetherby.  He  had  gone  to  bed 
one  night  early,  early  at  least  for  him — ^btigued  by  his  journey, 
ajid  excited  by  a  brief  interview,  which  had  somehow  come  to  pass, 
Isetween  himself  and  the  pretty  Flora.  Owing  to  a  repetition  t^ 
soch  a  dream  as  the  above  recorded,  and  the  restlessness  consequent 
thereupon,  he  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a  splitting  head.ache. 

*'  Somehow,  I  don't  feel  quite  right  thia  morning.  I  don't  know 
how  it  b, — my  head  aches  terribly  I  that  devilish  toddy  I  took  last 
oi^t  doesn't  seem  to  agree  with  me  at  all." 

He  gaped  again,  looked  at  the  window,  and  saw  the  sun  was 
Hhjning  brightly.  He  found  he  could  sleep  no  more,  so  he  thought 
he  might  as  well  get  up  and  try  what  a  drought  of  clear  cold  water 
would  do  towards  refreshing  him.  Having  scrupulously  performed 
^11  the  operations  of  his  toilet,  iSi.  Wetherby  looked  at  his  watch 
and  saw  it  was  only  six  o'clock, 

"They  don't  breakfast  till  seven,"  think's  he. 
Thus,  having  an  hour  to  get  over  meanwhile,  he  threw  open  the 
window,  which  let  in  a  gush  of  beautiful  freeb  air,  redolent  with 
new  mown  hay  ;  draws  up  a  chair  to  the  said  window,  and  thinks 
he  may  as  well  make  the  time  additionally  pleasant  with  a 
cigar.  In  the  flat  candlestick  which  the  servant  had  left  in  his 
bedroom  the  night  before  was  a  small  piece  of  candle  and  only  one 
ladlBr  matdi. 

In  the  comer  of  the  bedroom  was  an  oblong  box,  the  lid  of 
which  was  open,  and  in  idiich  the  gentleman  espied  an  old  ISmtt 
newspaper.  Whereupon,  without  hesitation,  he  tore  off  a  scrap 
&om  the  advertisement  sheet,  lighted  the  same,  and  immediately 
puffed  his  cigar  into  a  cheery  blaze. 

As  he  was  about  to  replace  the  remnant  of  the  newspaper  in  the 
box,  he  perceived  a  card  upon  the  latter,  upon  which  were  written 
the  words  "  Miss  Smith,"  which  be  recollected  inunediately  to  ba 
the  name  assumed  by  his  ill.fat«d  coudn,  Emma  Evelyn.  A  feel, 
ing  of  sadness  stole  over  the  young  man's  heart.  He  thought  he 
would  like  to  peruse  that  old  copy  of  the  Hmea,  which  had,  per- 
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haps,  once  been  held  in  her  hand,  wliu;h  her  eyes  had,  pechapi, 
OBce  read.  He  took  the  old  paper  to  the  window  ver;  teoderly, 
5od  sat  doim  ^ain  in  the  diair. 

And  here  it  may  be  remained  that  Qeorge  bad  nerer  received 
from  his  uncle  ao  entire  account  of  Emma's  death,  or,  at  least,  of 
all  its  details.  Mr.  Evelyn  iras  always  bo  overcome  when  he 
alluded  to  it,  that  he  avoided  the  subject  as  much  as  possible. 

Almost  the  first  words  the  young  lawyer's  eye  fell  upon  arrested 
his  attention,  and  caused  him  to  take  the  cigar  suddenly  from  hii 
lipe,  with  a  sharp  exclamation,  and  to  read  on  for  a  few  momenti 
with  evident  excitement. 

"  Qreat  Heaven !"  he  ejaculated,  "  what  is  this  1  Has  anyoM 
besides  myself  seen  this ;  or  am  I,  driven  by  a  mysterious  fatality, 
the  one  to  have  found  a  clue  which  may,  perhi^,  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  secret  I  have  vowed  to  punish  if  I  can  unfold  V 

llien  he  took  up  the  paper  again  which  he  had  thrown  down  s 
minute  before,  and  eagerly  read  the  advertisement — for  such  it  tu 
— which  had  wrought  such  an  effect  upon  him.  It  was,  in  &c^ 
one  of  tiiose  curious  advertisements  which  appear  in  t^e  second 
column  of  the  Tlmei.  Unfortunately  a  portion  of  it  had  been  torn 
away  with  that  very  piece  which  Qeorge  had  used  a  few  minutes 
only  {ovviously  to  light  his  cigar  with.  That  which  remained  wu 
simply  to  the  efiect  that  a  certain  mysterious  ' '  Emma  was  beaongfat 
immediately  to  return  to,  or  communicate  with,  her  distractol 
W ;"  the  remuning  initial  being  destroyed. 

Now,  the  question  that  passed  through  Wetherby's  mind,  witii 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  almost  wiUi  the  violence,  was  this : 
Could  thir  perton  addrttttd  as  "  JCtmna  "  be  hia  utthappy  eemtiaJ 
If  BO,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  advertiser — whoever  ha 
might  be — who  adopted  the  initials  of  "W.,"  and  some  othef 
letter  or  letters,  of  which  he  was  at  present  ignorant,  was  the  giH'i 
betrayer,  who  herein  entreated  her,  most  likely,  to  return  to  him 
after  she  had  left  him. 

Od  the  one  hand,  now,  the  bare  fact  that  an  advertiaantot 
should  be  addressed  to  a  peiwm  named  Emma  showed  nothing 
at  all  to  prove  that  said  Emma  was  identical  with  Enuna  Evelyn. 
Emma  was  not  an  uncommon  name.  Qeorge  knew  many  persuni 
of  that  name — ^his  dear  housekeeper  rejoiced  in  it,  as  be  was  avaia 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  was  the  fact — a  most  tioticeaUe  one— 
that  round  the  advertisement  was  a  line  of  black-lead  pencilling,  at 
though  to  mark  it  out  for  distinctioiL  Again,  here  waa  the  news- 
paper containing  it  on  the  box  which  had  belonged  to  her,  to 
whom  the  hypotheses  supposed  the  advertisement  to  be  addnss«d. 
Qeorge  Wetherby  could  not  doubt  that  this  EmuM^  waa  iiis  unfir- 

oogur 
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"  Tet  it  is  certainly  very  strangs,"  so  he  coBunimed  with  him- 
self, "  tiiat  this  haB  oerer  been  mentLon^  to  me  before ;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  may  have  escaped  the  observation  of  my  uncle,  and  of 
tiiose  who  have  examined  this  chest  It  Is  likely  enough — nay, 
it  IB  highly  probable — that  they  might  not  even  think  to  look  at 
such  an  uninviting  article  as  the  advertisement  sheet  of  the 
Tlmea.  Sy  Jove,  I  should  not,  under  difierent  ciicumstances  than 
tiie  present  It  is  by  the  merest  accident  that  I  have  oome  across 
it  now.  And — ^yes,  of  course  it  may  tarn  out  after  all — it  is 
quite  possible  that  Ihis  may  have  been  m^«ly  an  advertiBement 
put  in  the  paper  by  my  poor  uncle  himself." 

This  latter  supposition  was,  however,  as  quickly  relinquished  as 
fixmed :  firstly,  because  the  date  of  the  newspaper  was  a  consider- 
able time  after  the  poor  girl  had  left  her  home  ;  and,  secondly  and 
conclusively,  because  Mr.  fivelyn'sname  did  not  begin  with  a  "  W." 
And  here  Qeorge  began  to  cudgel  his  brains  to  guess  whom  this 
"  W."  could  be.  Surmising  was,  however,  of  course  out  of  the 
question ;  Watson,  Wilson,  Watkios — his  own  name,  Wetherby — 
aH  would  anawer  so  laj.  Besides,  the  "W."  might  refer  to  a 
Christian  name  as  well  as  a  surname.  Were  there  any  other 
initials  that  he  bad  destroyed,  or  not  I  That  was  the  question. 
How  savage  with  himself  was  he  that  he  had  torn  up  that  news- 
paper ! 

"This  doesn't  matter  very  much,"  he  muttered,  between  his 
teeth ;  "  I  know  the  date,  and  I  can  easily  ascertain  the  rest  ^xy 
reference  to  the  file  of  the  llmea;  and  that  I  will  do  this 
very  day." 

He  glanced  impatiently  at  hi^watch  Hgain,  for  he  longed  to  see 
his  uncle.  It  wanted  now  a  q^rter  of  an  hour  to  seven  o'clock, 
when,  looking  out  of  the  window,  how  great  was  his  delight  to 
beitold  the  worthy  Sector  walking  in  the  garden.  Not  long  was  it 
ere  Wetherby,  Times  in  hand,  was  down  in  the  garden  too. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Qeotge,  have  you  come  to  seek  an  appetite  for 
your  breakfast  in  the  fresh  morning  lur  V  said  the  Kector,  shaking 
the  young  fellow  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  I  have  come,  sir,  to  have  some  talk  with  you ;  before  which,  I 
&ar,  I  am  likely  to  have  little  i^petite  for  anything." 

"  Bo  serious  as  that  I  For  goodness'  sake,  don't  lose  your  likiog 
ia  honest  food!" 

"  I  trust  what  I  have  to  say  may  not  cause  you  to  lose  youra." 

"Let  UB  walk  into  this  summer-house,  then,  my  dear  boy," 
die  Sector  replied,  now  regarding  the  anxious  face  of  Ms  companion 
apprehensively. 

"We  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  break&st.time.  I 
think  r*  -oogk 
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"  Kerer  mind  the  Iveak&Bt-timB,  my  den  George — kL  ka^  so 
In  OB  2  am  oomemad ;  if  you  wont  to  talk  to  toe,  I  am  qmte  it 
;  your  aemo*.     I  hope,  lioweyer,  you  have  no  ill  news  V 

They  entered  the  8ummer.houBe  and  sat  down.  Wethvlif 
^aoed  the  old  newspaper  upon  &e  little  wtoden  table,  and  peintiiig 
ool  the  circnnisciTibed  adTertisement  with  his  finger,  aaid — 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  tiusl" 

"No,  Geoige!  I  have  never  seen  this  before,"  he  aud.  Jbd 
-thcai  he  added — "  Tell  me  where  you  found  thifi  new^aper." 

Wetitierby  Hien  explained  to  bim,  as  briefly  as  poBBiUe,  hM 
.  he  bad  discovered  the  paper  in  the  box  whicdi  was  etaiiding  in  hit 
bedEoam. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HS.  VrXTHIRBT    SOBS   "  EASTWARD,    OH  !" 

"  I  BSCOU.BCT  observing  an  old  newspaper  amtMigst  the  otiur 
things  wbra  the  poor  girl's  box  was  bKiught  hom«i"  the  Baotct 
-said,  praanitiy. 

"  Tou  think,  then,  with  me,  that  the  ponon  beie  addreved  sod 
the  are  one  and  the  samel"  George  Wstbeiby  said,  after  a 
pMwa. 

The  old  clergyman  looked  hard  at  the  young  man,  as  he,  withs 
smile,  r^died — 

"  My  dear  boy,  what  else  is  it  possible  to  think  ?  Whose  fauxl 
bat  htn  oatt  have  thus  marked  out  this  advwtisement  from  the 
Test,  as  though " 

"As  though,"  interrupted  George,  qniokly,  "she,  having  seoi 
it^  had  kept  it  by  her  for  future  ijJhditatiou." 

"  Exactly  sol" 

"  f  erhaps  all  this  was  planaed  "tiy  the  ircevocable  boodofiat^" 
pursued  Wetherby,  moodily,  "  that  her  guilty  betrayer  may  tw 
punished  at  last  I" 

"  The  ways  of  Providemce  are  inscrutable,  Geoige !  It  naay  ht 
BO.  It  is  strange  I  have  never  seen  this,  though  I  believed  I  had 
searched  the  contents  of  that  box,  and  examined  all  the  p^>en  the 
poor  thing  had  left,  well." 

"  I  don't  know  about  the  fitjongenees  of  that.  What  oould  700 
possibly  have  expected  to  find,  in  regard  to  £mma,  in  the  eba^ 
advertisement  sheet  of  an  old  Hmea  ?" 

"  Truly,  George — tmly  I"  letuined  Mr.  Evelyn,  with  a  sigb. 
"  What  oould  I  have  expected,  indeed  I" 

"  I  thought,"  said  George,  with  hesitation,  "  pedups  ysn  htd 
-been  the  adrartisa'." 

"li    No;  indeed  it  was  not  11"  l  ,i,z<<i:>,Cooyli;' 
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"  But,  on  the  othsi  b 

"  Ah  1  what,  my  dsar  boy  I  '■  cri«d  tjia  Bector,  e^igerly. 

"  Nei^er  of  youi  initials  is.  a  '  W.,'  "  rebinied  WetJw^i 
quietjy. 

Mr.  Evelyn  started,  aDd  bis  &ce  clouded,  aod  bA.^«w  bilk  bMld 
Acrou  bis  brow. 

"  Who  oen  tbe  villaiii  bav«  b«cai  1"  be  muttered,  in  bo  lew  a 
vtnce  that  even  his  companion  could  scaxc^y  boar  bim. 

"Who,  indeed  I"  retuEoed  Oewge,  moodily;  "but  tkttt  is  a 
quAstion  which,  if  naedbe,  I  will  devote,  my  life  to  solve  1" 

"  In  what  way,  George  J" 

"  I  will  tiink  in  what  way,  and  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  suooeed." 

"  Should  you  even  succeed,  what  would  be  tbe  utility  %" 

The  eyes  of  George  Wetberby  sparkled  witi  eicitemant,  as  he 
replied — 

"  I  will  avenge  the  honour  of  my  family  [ — have  I  not  vowed  to 
do. 60  }  If  I  can  discover  the  miscreaat  wlu>  has  encored  tto  peace- 
£iL  bfune,  bringing  unbappiness  to  all,  afl  misery  and  death  to  ber 
who,  until  he  came,  deserved  it  least,  I  will  avenge  her  wiong— 
by  HefwenI  willl" 

Tbe  Hector  placed  bis  band  gently  on  the  speaJter's  arm. 

"  Qeozge  Wetberby,"  he  said,  "  have  I  not  reminded  you  tibat 
vengeauce  belongsto  Him  by  whom  yoa  wear  so  impioHsly  %" 

"  Would  you  have  the  guilty  to  go  unpuwhed!" 

"  The  guilty  will  not  go  unpunished." 
'  Wethffiby  made  no  answer,  but  a  gesture  of  ifii^Mtience  escaped 
him  unawares,  as  he  glanced  gloomily  upon  the  ground.  He 
x«quwted  ilr.  Evelyn  to  recount  to  him  all  the  paitiGulars  be  could 
think  of  regarding  Emma's  deaths  and  also  of  her  manner  of  living 
whilst  she  was  dwelling  at  Mile>end.  Eagerly  did  he  listen  to  the 
account,  which  be  now  heard  tat  the  &at  time,  of  the  Bector's 
adventure  with  Mr.  William  Sparks,  the  vendor  of  clothes.li»et ; 
and  when  Mr.  Evelyn  spoke  of  the  miniature  portrait  which  that 
lojpiacious  peison  lutd  stated  Miss  SmitJb  (ojuu  Evelyn)  was  some- 
Haaaa  in  the  babit  of  weaiing.  he  almost  stajrtled  bis  infbnoant  by  . 
the  sudden  violence  with  which  be  spnu^  to  bis  feet. 

"Will  you  give  me  the  address  of  this  person}"  he  ciied,  taking 
<nit  bis  memorandum.,book  and  writing  it  down.  "  Thank  you,  I 
purpose  making  oeEtain  inquihes  of  him,  and  will  acquaint  you 
with  tbe  result." 

They  now  returned  togetiter  to  the  bouw.  As  they  weie  about 
to  enter,  Mr.  Evelyn  laid  his  baod  upon  the  young  man's  shoulder, 
aaying— 

"  Do  not  mention  what  we  have  been  discnesing,  George,  befipce 
mytwife.    Poor  thing,  it  would  only  dtetiub  and  vcaryh£ivKi>;;lc 
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During  breakfast  Wetherby  ftnd  his  uncle  appeared  as  Gbetrinl 
as  posEiible,  and  the  fonner,  who  had  arranged  to  remain  at  the 
Bectory  for'  a  few  dajs,  brought  it  out  casually  that  he  thoi^bt 
be  should  have  to  return  to  town  ^tbat  day  for  ^  few  houTB  to 
transact  a  little  business. 

"  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  sconewbat  surprised  at  this,  bat  as  her 
&vourite  nephew  had  stated  it  was  buaiwaa  which  called  him  away, 
she  raised  no  objection  to  hie  going. 

Soon  after  the  xasal  was  over,  George  got  up  to  leave. 
"I  will  go  with  you  to  the  station,  George,"    Mr.  Evelyn 
said. 

"One  thing  more  I  will  take  a  memorandum  of,"  said  Wethfflbj 
jnst  before  starting! 

"  And  that  is  ■  ■  -" 

"  Merely  the  date  of  the  Tlmea,  which  is — ^let  me  see." 

"JanuaiySpd,  1861." 

Having  given  his  temporary  address  to  Mrs.  Evelyn,  George 
proceeded  in  the  company  of  his  uncle  to  Wavemey  Junctioo 
Bailway  Station, 

When  the  young  lawyer  was  seated  in  the  train,  and  T^ulst  the 
departure-bell  was  ringing,  tiie  Bector  put  bis  head  in  at  the 
carriage  window,  and  said— ~ 

"Bemember,  my  dear  boy,  what  I  have'  cautioned  joa  o£ 
Think  over  it  all,  and  do  nothing  rashly,  I  implore  you." 

Ere  a  reply  could  be  given,  the  engine  began  puffing  ai>d  the 
train  rolled  away,  leaving  the  speaker  standing  on  the  platform, 
gazing  wistfully  after  it. 

"  Noue  verotta  ce  guertout  verom,"  the  young  barrister  muttered 
as  he  sank  back  into  the  soft  cuE^ons  of  bis  seat. 

Arrived  at  the  Terminus  at  Iiondon,  Wetherby  bent  his  oouiw, 
citywards,  traversing  London-bridge,  and  turning  up  Leadenhall- 
stzeet. 

In  this  quarter  of  the  town  there  is,  as  ail  city  men  are  aware,  a 
very  good  reading-room,  where  merchants  and  brokers  meet  pnmiii- 
cnously  with  their  clerks  to  pemse  the  newspapers.  Into  this  news- 
room  Mr.  Wetherby  entered. 

Apart  from  the  busy  throng  of  readers,  Mr.  Wetherby  pored 
over  ttie  file  of  newspapers,  earnestly  seeking  that  one  which  «» 
dated  January  3rd.  A  brief  search  apparently  enabled  him  to  find 
what  he  wanted,  for  presently  he  quitteil  the  place.  His  &ce  waa 
overcast  with  a  shade  of  deep  thought,  if  not  of  gloom. 

'  *  I  know  not  hardly  what  to  make  of  it, '  *  be  murmured ;  "  but  I 
have  a  strange  presentiment  that  weighs  heavily — very  hearily 
upon  my  heart  These  initials — ^yes,  by  Heaven,  there  are  nunj 
little  things  which  I  have  never  comprehended  which  now  appw 
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to  me  but  ao  many  linlcB  in  one  continued  chain  c£  drcumstantial 

evidence.    Curious  that  these  initials  should  be Poor  Emtna, 

and  now,  indeed,  poor  Grace  !  I  pray  Heaven  my  foreboding  may 
prove  wrong !" 

He  groaned  as  the  last  words  escaped  quite  audibly  from  his 
lips.  Waiting  a  little  while  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  he  presently 
entered  an  omnibus  which  was  going  eastwards,  and  which,  after 
about  twenty  minutes'  ride,  put  him  down  near  to  the  same  spot 
where  ib.  Evelyn  had  alighted  on  a  former  occasion. 

He  had  some  trouble  in  finding  the  "  Little  Tea  Chest,"  before 
which  he  at  length  halted  to  consult  his  memorandum-book. 

"  This  is  the  place,  I  suppose ;  and  a  devilish  queer  sort  of  a 
place  it  is,"  he  said,  looking  askance  up  the  dirty  court  by  the  side 
of  the  bouse,  and  in  which  various  articles  of  under-clothing  were 
drying  on  lines  stretched  across ;  and  amidst  which,  like  dirty  birds 
among  liliesi  children  were  flitting  about  at  play.  Not  without 
feelings  akin  to  disgust  did  he  enter  the  shop. 

Mr.  Joues  was  behind  the  coiuter,  clad  in  bis  white  apron,  and 
with  his  thick  buU-dog  face  looking  as  greasy,  and  his  large  blear 
eyes  as  fishy  as  usual. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  smiling  insinuatingly,  as  he  leant  over  the 
counter,  "  what  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  to  get  for  you  1" 

"  Nothing  at  all,  thank  you,"  returned  George,  hastily.  "  Is 
there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sparks  reading  h^l"  he 
added. 

Mr.  Obadiah  Jones  stared  very  hard  at  his  visitor,  and  having 
at  last  completed  his  survey,  he  very  slowly  replied — 

"Tes,  there  is." 

"  I  wish  to  see  him,  if  he  is  at  home,"  returned  George;  at 
which  Mr.  Jones,  for  the  space  of  something  less  than  two  minutes, 
seemed  lost  in  an  apathy  of  indecision,  when  suddenly  waking  up, 
as  it  were,  and  wiping  his  hands  upon  his  apron,  said — 

"  Oh  I  certainly,  sir — certainly,"  he  very  briskly  replied. — "  My 
dearl" 

The  latter  apostrophe  was  addressed  to  some  one  in  the  little 
parlour  behind  the  glass-door  with  the  green  gauze  blind. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now  V*  returned  a  female  voice ;  and  a 
female  face  appealed,  first  peering  over  the  green  blind,  and  then 
in  the  shop  by  her  husband's  side.  For  it  was  Mrs.  Jones  to  whom 
that  female  face  belonged,  who  saluted  Mr.  Wetherby  with  a  polite 
•Mrtsey  when  she  saw  him. 

"  The  gentleman  wants  to  know  if  "iSi.  Sparks  is  in,"  observed 
Mr,  Jones,  partly  in  explanation,  ajid  partly  to  elicit  a  reply. 

"  I'll  soon  see,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  affably,  going,  by  means  of 
a  side-door,  to  a  flight  of  stairs. 
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Standing  at  the  foot  of  these  etaiia,  she  called  Ki.  Spaska  "bj 
name  three  or  four  times. 

No  re^nse  waa,  however,  vouchsafed  to  these  repeated  eom. 
monses,  and  Mrs.  Jones  retomed  into  the  shop  with  the  confident 
aasunince  that  Mr.  Sparks  tBasn't  at  home. 

"Wait  a  moment,  BJr,"  she  added,  oheerving  Mr.  "Wetherl^, 
with  evident  disappointment,  was  about  to  turn  away ;  "his  bc^, 
sir,  is  a-playin'  in  the  Court.  I'll  call  him,  and  find  out,  sir,  if  yoa 
please." 

tJpon  which  Mrs.  Jones  repaired  to  another  side-door,  and 
which  ran  hy  the  side  of  the  house  ;  and,  after  looMag  about  hv 
for  a  few  seconds,  she  called  out  to  Bomeooe,  in  the  same  harsh  k^ 
as  before— I- 

"'Here,  Bob,  you  come  here !  you're  wanted.  Where's  y« 
&ther  gone  to — do  yer  know  V 

The  small  youth,  with  gaping  mouth  and  staring  eyes,  and  clad 
is  a  lofty  fur  cap  and  ragged  green  jacket  with  brass  buttons,  was  no 
other  than  the  Master  Bob  Spirks  whose  acquaintance  the  readw, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Evelyn,  has  already  had  the  advantage  of 
making. 

In  reply  to  the  repeated  question  as  to  where  his  father  wu 
(which  he  at  first  met  by  a  counter  question  as  to  who  wasted 
him),  Eob  at  length  stated  that  he  thought  his  &ther  was  "on  the 
waste." 

"  He  means  the  open  ground  in  the  road,  sir,"  Mis.  Jones  ex- 
plained, "where  he  is  selling  bis  clothes-lines,  sir." 

Mr.  Wetherbj  prevailed  upon  Bob,  by  the  promise  of  a  gratuity, 
to  lead  him  tbither ;  and  bidding  the  greasy  Mr.  Jones  and  hia 
masculine  wife  "Qood-dayl"  he  ordered  his  youthful  guide  to  lend 
the  way.  I^ve  minutes'  brisk  walking  brought  them  to  Mr.  Spsrb 
himself. 

"Here  he  is,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  pointing  with  one  hand,  and 
intimating  his  immediate  expectation  of  the  promised  reward  bj 
significantly  holding  out  the  other,  receiving  which,  he  scampered 
off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"  Is  your  name  Spulcs,  my  friend,  may  I  venture  b)_b- 
quire  T"    said  Wetherby,  approaching  the  str^ige  little  man. 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  is,"  the  man  replied. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Sparks,  do  you  remember  a  young  lady  who  died 
in  the  house  you  live  at,  and  whose  name  was  Smith  1" 

The  man  looked  up  sharply,  and  answered — 

"  I  knew  one  ^o  went  by  the  name  of  Smith,  but  whose  ttii 

"Was  Evelyn.  Precisely  so.  I  perceive  you  know  the  l«fr 
to  whom  I  refer." 
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"  Well,  rir,  I  suppose  I  do ;  and  what  then  V 

"  I  am  a  friend  of  hers." 

"Ob  !  are  youl"  ratumed  Sparks,  quickly,  and  with  »  beam- 
ing smUe.  "  Then  anything  I  can  do  for  yon,  sir,  I  will.  Poor 
cnatnre !  tlie  worid  was  ag'in  her,  air." 

"It  was  indeed,"  replied  Wetherby,  with  a  sigh.      "But  I 
want  to  have  a  little  qoiet  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Sparks.      Can  yon 
spare    me    half-an-hour  t      Tou   shall  be  remunerated  tar   your  - 
trouble  and  loss  of  time." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  oertainly,"  replied  HiB  man;  and  his  rope 
was  quickly  wotind  upon  his  arm. 

At  Wetherby's  request,  be  led  the  way  to  a  quiet  pufalichouse,. 
and  entered  the  parlour,  iriieoe  they  found  themselvea  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

tttOBGB   WETHBBBr    BIAKB8   AH    ALLT. 

"  YoD  no  doubt  reotdleot  a  gentlonan  who  paid  3rou  a  vimt  on* 

iright  when  the  pow  girl  was  lying  dead,  and " 

"  Her&ther,  you  mean,  azV  Mr.  Spa^s  intarnipted  quickly, 

■eating  himself  at  the  table  in  the  public  pariour  oppoeita  lib, 

Wetherby. 

"  Exetcdy  so ; — I  had  forgotten  you  were  acquainted  with—" ' 
"(%,  fdr,  the  gentleman  was  candid  enough,  and  told  me  all 

that,"  interrupted  the  clothes-line  seller,  even  before  the  sentenoe 


nan  iXHupieLU. 

"Very  true;  he  informed  me  that  he  did  so; — ^but  help  yvat. 
■elf  to  some  ale. ' ' 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  lb*.  Will  9pariui ;  "  here's  wishing 
you  respects,  sir. ' ' 

lb.  Wetiierby  nodded  his  thanks,  and  then  proceeded  to  busi. 

1MB. 

"  I  believe,  Mr,  Sparks,  you  are  aoquainted  with  the  little  we 
know  of  Miss  Evelyn's  history,  prior  to  her  taking  tq>  her  xeiiideno» 
m  the  bouae  in  i^ch  she  died  1" 

"  Tes,  air,  Z  &ncy  I  know  about  all  that  anybody  knows  of  th» 
pocv  young  woman — except  the  blackguard  himaelf — ^bad  InCk  to- 
himl" 

Despite  his  assumed  calmness,  Qecvge  Wetherby  started  at  the 
Stan's  words,  and  at  the  manner  in  i^cb  he  uttered  them.  Quickly 
raoovering  himaelf,  however,  he  said,  "Tou  speak  stzoDj^y,  my 
friend." 

"  It's  because  I  feel  strongly,  then,"  groirisd  WiU,  wragdy. 

"From  what  my  uncl&— ^tiiat  is,  fircmi  iriiatMr.  Evelyn,  tells- 
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me,  I  tbink  yaa  ffonld  be  willing  to  aasist  me  in  disoorerisg  tliat 

' '  That  I  would,  and  so  mistdke  about  it,  sir,  if  I  only  knew 
how,"  returned  Sparks,  witk  vebemenoe,  and  causing  the  glusBB 
upon  the  table  to  rattle  with  the  violenoe  of  ijie  blowwith  wUch  he 
struck  it,  "  Why  look  you  here,  sir,"  be  added,  stretching  out  big 
hand,  and  in  a  voice  beighteued  by  emtemeut.  "  That  yoong  lady, 
Ood  bless  her,  poor  thing  I  was  a  sister  almost  to  my  poor  old 
woman  when  she  weie  laid  up  in  her  last  sickness,  and  I  shall  nerei 
fetrgetber  as  long  as  my  name's  Will  Sparks,  and  tAof  won't  change 
just  this  side  o'  Christmas  I" 
'  George  Wethwby  was  almost  paralysed  with  wonder  at  tbii 
unexpected  ebullition  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  grateful  fellov. 
He  thought  to  himself  this  was  Just  the  sort  of  man  to  help  him  la 
'  elucidate  those  mysteries  of  which  henceforth  be  felt  he  should 
scarcely  be  able  to  sleep  for  thinking  and  endeavouring  to  find  out 
plans  whereby  he  might  succeed  to  fathom  them. 

"  Look  ye  here,  sir,"  the  man  cried  again,  "  look  at  this  here 
dawg.  Here,  Charley,  you  beggar,  stand  out  with  yer !  Mow 
look  ye  here,  sir ;  that  dawg  doesn't  look  particularly  gentle,  doea 
be }  be  doesn't  look  an  angsl,  does  be,  now  V 

Cbwtey,  who  at  the  first  summons  had  sprung  into  the  middle 
<A  the  room,  earnestly  watching  each  expression  of  bis  maBter'a 
face  with  a  pair  of  bloodshot  eyes,  and  showing  his  fierce  teeth  that 
grinned  not  at  all  az^lically, — gave  a  low  whine,  and  certainly 
did  not  look  very  gentle. 

"Well,  sir,"  added  Will,  "  that  dawg  was  as  fond  of  her  as  be 
wore  of  his  meat." 

"  Good  Heaven!"  thought  George,  "  how  curious  it  is  to  think 
that  I  and  yonder  miserable-looking  cur  should  have  so  pure  a 
sentiment  as  love  m  common  to  us  both !" 

A  pause  ensuing,  be  said  aloud — 

"You  intimated  to  Mr.  Evelyn  that  his  daughter  was  inthe 
habit  of  wearing  a  certain  brooch  which  conteined  the  miniature 
portrait  of  a  gentleman's  face." 

"  That  is  true,  sir ;  I  did." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  that  portrait  since !" 

"Maybe  I  have." 

"  Ah,  indeed! — tell  me  when!     Where  did  you  see  it?" 

"And  maybe  I  havn't,"  added  Will,  rocking  himself  to  and  fro. 

"  My  good  fellow,  you  must  know  whether  you  have  seen  it 
^^n  or  not." 

"  Leastways,  you  see,  sir,  I  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble  hj 
saying  auythiiig  that  anybody  can  lay  hold  of  and  make  roe 
prove." 
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"  But,  my  good  man,"  interposed  Qeorge  a  little  impatiently, 
"  the  question  is  a  very  simple  one :  have  you  seen  this  brooch  or 
have  you  not  I  As  for  your  getting  youiself  into  a  scrape,  I  confess 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean ;  but  you  may  depend  upoa  this — 
ijjat  what  you  tell  me  I  shall  consider  as  spoken  in  strict  confi. 
deuca" 

The  next  moment,  however,  the  matter  aeemed  to  atrOu  him  in 
a  new  light,  aitd  seizing  Wetherby's  hand  in  a  TiCe^Uke  grip, 
"  Well,  here  goes,  at  all  events !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  dash  my  buttons 
if  I  don't  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  you,  anyhow.  You  were 
Jur  friend,  so  I'm  daebed  if  I  don't  trust  you  1" 

Sparks  wiped  his  lips  with  a  red  rag  which  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  justified  bimaelf  further  with  another  vigorous  draught 
of- beer. 

"  Look'ee  hers,"  he  said,  in  a  low  confidential  tone,  "  betwe^i 
you  and  me,  sir,  aa  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  this  here  ;  leastways," 
he  added,  as  a  saving  clause,  "  if  it  weren't  the  same,  it  were  most 
uncommonly  like  it,  that's  all." 

An  exclamation,  which  he  could  not  suppress,  burst  from  the 
lips  of  George  Wetherby. 

"  When — where  did  you  see  it  1     Was  it  long  ago  1" 

"  Wo-o-ho!"  interrupted  the  other.  "Supposing,  now,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  here,  which,  by  way  of  ai^ument,  I  say  were 
not  unconunon  different  from  that  there,  bat  which  I  don't  exactly 
say  were  that  Uiere ;  supposing,  I  say,  it  were  the  same,  and  no 
other " 

Qeorge  Wetherby  threw  down  a  sovereign  on  the  table. 

"  Speak  plainly,  my  man,"  said  he,  "  and  this  shall  be  an  ear- 
nest of  what  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  any  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject you  are  able  to  give." 

"No,  dash  my  buttons,  it  isn't  this  I  want  I"  cried  Sparks, 
bringing  down  hia  fist  upon  the  table  with  a  thump  that  made 
the  golden  coia  upin  high  in  the  aii;  "what  I  tell  you,  sir,  I 
tell  you  freely,  and  wiUiout  bein'  paid  for  it,  for  her  sake ;  and 
I  say,  supposing  the  one  I  saw  last  was  the  one  I  saw  fust,  and 
which  I  told  her  &ther  on — I  say,  then,  I  saw  it  one  evening 
in  the  house  where  I  live  in,  and  not  more  nor  about  a  month 
ago,  or  my  name  isn't  Will  Sparks !" 

Mr.  Wetherby  then  pointed  to  the  sovereign,  and  said,  "  Put 
this  in  joxii  pocket,  my  friend,  or  some  one  else  will  take  it  for 
you  ;  and  now  give  me  some  further  particulars  about  this  brooch. 
You  say  you  saw  it  about  a  month  ago,  and  in  the  house  at 
which  you  reside]  I  must  infonn  you  that  I  am  very  anxious 
to  see  this  trinket.  When  you  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
Miss  Evelyn  wearing  such  an  one   to  her  &ther,  he  made  in- 
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qauieb  of  the  people  in  this  faonoe — as,  perhape,  yaa  may  be 
airare — and  die^  stated  to  him  that  they  knew  nothing  whatsfs 
abont  it," 

Mr.  Sparks  edged  in  a  little  nearer  to  his  companiou,  and  with 
a  very  confidential  wink  of  the  ejB,  said,  "  Ton're  just  come  finm 
ttie  place  in  which  I  hang  out,  haven't  you  1" 

"CertaWy.  It  was  your  son,  I  believe,  who  broa^t  dm 
here." 

"  To  be  sure  it  was,"  letnnied  Will.  "Well,  and  wbo,  now, 
was  it  that  sent  him  with  yon  here  t  Come ;  irtio  was  it,  novt  tell 
me  that  V 

"  The  mistress  of  the  houm,  I  suppose,"  rejoined  Gteoige. 

Spaiks  brought  his  lips  dose  to  the  yonng  man's  ear. 

"  Well,  then,  I  tell  yon ;  where  I  saw  that  brooch  was  on  her 
bosom  ;  that's  where  it  was,  and  nowhere  else !" 

"  And  how  did  she  get  it  in  her  possession  V  he  ejacolated,  it 
length. 

Will  Sparks  brushed  his  for  cap  tenderly  with  his  aoat  deem, 
and  shrugged  hia  shooldeiB 

"I  expect  she  must  have  appropriated  it,"  be  retumsd, 
coolly. 

"  ¥on  mean,  you  think  she  must  have  stolen  it?" 

"  Oh  dear  no ;  bless  her  sanctimoiuous  heart,  she  wooldn't  do 
that,"  returned  the  vendor  of  dothes-lines,  grinning.  "Doo'tyoa 
know  what  a  very  religious  sort  of  a  dodgra*  she  is  t  Tory  religioui^ 
Uees  her  dear  heart  I  But  don't  you  see,  sir,  that  perhaps  whai 
the  poor  young  woman  died,  she — he !  he  !  he  !— she  might  have 
taken  care  of  it  for  her  ?  Dead  folks  can't  take  care  of  tbor  own 
things,  can  they  V 

"  By  no  means,"  rejoined  George,  amused  at  the  fellow's  sly- 
ness, "  unless,  indeed,  they  hold  it  in  mortud  manu  or  morlmam. 
But  listen  to  me,  my  friend ;  I  will  go  back  with  you,  and  we'll 
see  if  we  can't  manage  to  bring  these  little  drcumstaiMies  to  tbe. 
recollection  of  the  ezoellent  lady  in  question.  Perh^w  she  aaj 
then  be  persuaded  to  part  with  the  trinket,  as  she  is  so  good— 
especially  when  we  remind  her  that  it  doesn't  belong  to  her." 

"  Ah,  but,  sir,  supposing  she  won't  remember  anythii^  about 
it ;  or  supposing  she  wiU  remember  that — ^let  us  say — tiiat  pocr 
Hiss  Evelyn  gave  it  her,  or  anything  dse  she  pleases  T  Lord  hlea 
yoor  innocence,  sr,  she  have  got  an  unccMnmou  scart  of  a  metaoiy 
when  she  likes ;  and  as  for  thearticle'rent,lor',if  Iwon'ttokeeps  I 
sharp  lockout,  she'd  remember  there  were  six  weeks  due  in  ev^ 
mimth,  she  would." 

George  Wetherby  reflected  deeply.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  what  the  man  said,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  mj  taaA 
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better  if  the  thii^  coald  be  done  quietly.  But  ^mA  it  should  be 
done,  and  that  be  would^Te  tlie  brooch  witii  the  miniature  portrait 
in  his  poeseseioD,  by  one  means  or  another,  he  wae  fully  determined. 
"  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  to  get  this  brooch,  now,  your, 
self  I"  he  demanded  at  length. 

"  Perhaps  I  might,"  said  he;  "leastways,  sir,  I'll  think  it 
over,  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

"  Do  so,  my  friend,  and  let  me  know  the  progrees  of  plans.  If 
you  succeed,  the  sovereign  I  have  given  you  shall  be  increased  to 
five.  I  perceive  yon  are  a  clever,  sharp  sort  of  a  fellow,  so  I  need 
not  warn  you  to  be  careful  how  you  set  about  the  job.  In  I&ct,  Uj. . 
Spar^,  I  intend  to  leave  this  entirely  to  ytmr  own  skill." 

"TVust  me,  sir,  I'm  up  to  snuff,"  returned  Mr,  Sparks, 
evidently  much  flattered  by  the  other's  good  opinion. 

"  Here  is  my  card,"  added  Mr.  Wetherby.  "  Call  round  upon 
me  this  day  week,  and  let  me  know  what  you  have  done.  In  the 
meantime,  if  you  should  have  'succeeded  in  your  object,  come  to  me 
at  once.     Do  you  mark  what  I  say  t" 

"  To  be  sure,  sir,  to  be  sure,  I  will  think  it  over  to-night,  and 
if  I  can  hit  upon  any  plan  of  settlii^  the  little  a£Eair  quietly,  I 
won't  lose  a  jiff^  about  it." 

"  Very  well,  my  &iend.  To-day  is  Friday  ;  I  shall  expect  yon 
therefore  at  my  chambers  on  Friday  next,  at,  say,  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evoiisg,     I  shall  not  detain  you  any  longer  this  afternoon." 

]&.  "Wetherby  tooae  from  his  seat,  paid  the  reckoning,  and 
wishod  his  companion  and  ally  good.day,  Mr,  Will  ^)a]^ 
remained  to  finish  the  contents  of  the  pewtor.pot,  and  then  took  hia 
departure  also. 

"Come  along,  Charley,  my  lad,"  cried  he,  (buckling  to  his 
dog,  as  these  two  individuals  emerged  into  the  street ;  "  this  won't 
be  a  bad  day's  work  for  as,  I  &ncy,  will  it,  my  boy  1  Especially  if 
we  can  pay  off  a  debt  of  kindness  to  one  as  was  kind  to  us  at  the 
.same  time— eh,  Charley  ?" 

Circumstances  had  so  chanced  that  Mr.  Qeorge  Wetherby  had 
come  to  look  upon  himself  as  called  by  Destiny  to  unravel  the  /irtt 
of  these  myBtories ;  and  the  reader  is  aware  he  was  in  poesesdon  of 
more  than  one  clue  tending  to  that  end.  It  is  possible  that  in  his 
efforts  to  unravel  the  first,  he  may  contribute  materially  in  t^e 
elucidation  of  the  others.  How  tax  this  is  tiie  fact  is,  however,  the 
province  of  the  remaining  chapters  which  I  intend  to  write  to 
^sclose.  Upon  leavii^  the  public>hou8e,  in  the  parlour  of  which 
t.  Wetherby  had  had  his  interview  with  Will  ^rarks,  he  got  into 
a  cab,  in  which  he  was  driven  direct  to  the  L6ndon.bridge  Railway- 
station,  whwe  he  took  the  evening  mail  train  to  Wavemey.  When 
he  readied  the  Rectory,  be  fbnnd  his  aunt  and  uncle  sitting  in  the 
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parlour,  cozily  playing  a  game  of  draughla.  TTie  Bectw'fl  fcce, 
howcTer,  wore  an  absent  and  distracted  expression,  that  betokened 
how  little  his  mind  was  occupied  by  the  game. 

"You  perceive,  my  dear  aunt,  I  am  true  to  my  prcmuse," 
laughed  George,  assuming  a  jaunty  air. 

"And  I  am  Yory  glad  you  Me,  my  dear,"  retomed  Mrs. 
Evelyn ;  "for  what  with  Grace  beii^  away,  and  what  with  yonr 
uncle  being  ho  grumpy  and  lost  that  he  don't  know  the  colour  oi 
bis  own  men  ttoax  mine — really,  my  dear,  1^  could  almost  cry  my 
eyes  out." 

"  There's  a  grateful  woman  you  are,  upon  my  word,"  returned 
'  the  JEtector,  funtly  smiling ;  "  when  I  have  actually  left  a  sermon 
that  ought  to  be  finished  to-night  on  purpose  that  I  might  play 
draughts  with  you,  and  keep  you  company.  A  '  grumpy'  man 
wouMn't  do  that,  would  he,  George!"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
nephew  with  a  hard,  sharp  look. 

"  Oh — ah,  I  daresay,"  answered  the  lady,  good-humouredly,  »a 
she  bustled  out  of  the  room  to  order  tea  for  Mr.  Wetberby,  of  whicli 
she  declared  he  must  be  greatly  in  need,  after  hia  journey. 

As  soon  as  the  two  gentlemen  were  alone,  the  Rector  demanded 
if  his  nephew  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  any  further  clue. 

"  A  slight  one,"  replied  Wetherby. 

The  Rector  got  up  and  closed  the  door  carefully. 

"After  you  had  gone  this  morning,"  said  he,  "  I  turned  ova 
the  contents  of  poor  Emma's  box  upstairs,  to  eee  if  I  could  find 
aDything  further  to  lead  to  the  identification  of  him  for  whom 
we  seek.  Among  a  few  papers  which  were  of  no  importance  I 
found  this." 

And  Mr.  Evelyn  threw  upon  the  table  an  old  pawnbroker'* 
duplicate.  Wetherby  almost  seized  it,  and  examined  it  with 
breathless  attention.  It  was  dat«d  November  X9th,  IS61, 
and  was  issued  &om  a  certain  Mr.  Reid's,  Tottenham-court-road, 
upon  an  opal  ring  pledged  there  in  the  name  of  a  person,  desigiiata) 
as  William  Langton. 

Geoi^e  Wetherby  uttered  an  exclamation  that  might  have  been 
of  relief  or  disappointment,  and  paced  the  room,  violently  agitated 

"Then I  was  on  the  wrong  scent,"  he  muttered,  in  so  low* 
tone  that  even  his  uncle  could  not  catch  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
words.  ' '  Well,  well,  pray  Heaven,  for  the  sake  of  all  of  us,  that  my 
dreadful  apprehensions  may  not  prove  true." 

"  Do  you  know  anybody  of  this  name,  George  V  demanded  Mr. 
Evelyn  at  last,  after  regarding  hia  nephew's  agitation  some  time 
in  silence  and  wonder. 

Recalled  to  himself,  Wetherby  reperused  the  little  ticket  atid 
then  handed  it  back  to  the  Rector.  i   .  .<<:  C.OO'^lc 
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"  lio,"  be  answeied,  o»npoBedly ;  "  I  know  no  such  name  aa 
William  Langton,  certainly ;  but  it  correspODda  vith  the  initiais  of 
the  adTertisement  exactly,  as  I  discovered  this  afteraooa  after  a 
slight  search." 

It  wan  now  the  Rector's  turn  to  be  a^tated. 

"  Who— who  can  this  Langton  be  V  he  ejaculated.  "  I  have 
never  heard  of  soch  a  person  or  such  a  name  before !  William 
Langton !     William  LangtoD  !" 

"My  uncle, " rejoined  Wetlierby,  "  this  is  a  question  I  will  ere 
long  solve  ;  until  to-night  I  thonght  I  had  a  clue  ;  but  this  dis- 
oovscy  you  have  made  has  thrown  me  off  the  brail.  But  only  for  a 
little  while — a  very  little  while.  Soon  another  clue  will  be  ob> 
tuned.  I  have  laid  the  train  this  very  day,  and,  doubtless,  soon  ' 
my  object  will  be  gained ;  and  then — and  thm- ' ' 

He  turned  away,  and  the  sentence  died  unfinished  upon  his 
tongue,  for  his  voice  sounded  so  hollow,  even  to  himself,  it  almost 
frightened  him. 

Mr.  Evelyn  was  about  to  say  something  more,  but  just  then  bis 
wife  came  into  the  room,  and  so  the  subject  of  conversation  changed, 
and  nothing  more  was  spoken  of  their  thoughts  and  apprehensions 
that  night. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Evelyn  received  a  letter  from  Grace, 
which  was  full  of  nothing  but  gashing  deecriptions  of  the  various 
sights  of  her  travels,  the  wonders  and  delights  of  which  she  was 
now  beginning  to  weary.  She  wrote  from  Paris,  having  "  done  " 
the  Rhine,  Rome,  and  so  forth,  and  was  now  on  her  return  with 
*  Dear  Walter  ' '  homewards,  and  from  the  enraptured  way  in  which 
she  spoke  of  the  dear  old  Rectory,  no  doubt  she  was  rather  longing  to 
get  back  again.  Then  came  a  gushing  declaration  of  her  present 
pnfect  happiness;  many  tender  allusions  to  the  said  "dear 
Walter  "  beii^  scattered  here  and  there,  amidst  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  gratitude  and  love  for  the  care  and  increasing  tenderness 
sf  that  gentleman,  whose  whole  object  in  life,  so  she  said,  was  to 
UKrease  the  writer's  happiness. 

Geoi^  Wetherby  found  an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  the 
tBoming,  to  resume  the  conversation  with  tiie  Rector,  and  related 
to  him  the  efforts  he  had  been  making  for  the  recovery  of  the 
miniature  portrait,  with  the  existence  of  which  he  (Mr.  Evelyn)  had 
acquainted  him ;  recounting  also  as  minutely  as  possible  the  con. 
versation  he  had  had  with  Will  Sparks  and  the  arrangements  he 
had  made  with  him  ior  the  following  week. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  who,  having  acquitted  himself  of  what  he  deemed 
his  duty,  in  pointing  out  to  his  nephew  that  vengeance  did  not 
hsloQg  to  poor  erring  mortals  like  ouraelTes,  and  in  exhorting  him, 
^'■^'uequently,  not  to  do  anything  rash  in  the  prosecution  of  t^  pur- 
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pose  wbioh  Wethetby.  liad  bo  aokmsly  vowed  to  fulfil,  was,  denpita 
bimeelf,  interested  in  no  Httle  degree  in  the  lesult  of  the  young 
man'B  e£&rts  to  diaoorer  the  sedaoes  of  his  child. 

He  listened  with  eager  attentioD  to  Wetherby 'b  ])aciatJon„ai)d 
■actually  expressed  bis  af^ttoval  of  the  course  tb«  latter  had  adajf ted; 
much,  hDwever,  to  his  own  mortifiction  and  annoyaiioe  a&encudi, 
when  be  reflected  t^t  he  had  thereby  indirectly  sanctioaed  the 
seeking  of  that  vengeance  which  be  bad  in  hia  exbactatioiu  so  uuui 


He  said  he  tliought  it  would  have  been  extremely  impnident  to 
have  demanded  the  bcooeb  of  Mrs.  Jones  point-blank,  as  that  vonid 
have  served  to  have  put  her  at  once  upon  bee  guard,  and  die  would, 
no  doubt,  have  daoied  all  knowledge  of  it  whatever.  He  also  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  nothing  coold  have  been  arsaaged  betUt 
than  to  leave  the  affair  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  abarp-witted 
clotbes>liDe..8eUer,  of  whose  sagacity  and  shrewdness  be  appeared  to 
entertain  a  very  high  opinion. 

George  stated  his  intention  of  again  returning  to  town  neit 
morning,  for  tbe  pwpose  of  redeeming  the  pledged  ring,  and  of  tz;. 
lag  to  ascertain  if  he  could  glean  aught  as  to  thepffi^on  whopavnel 
it;  and  in  the  meantime,  while  Mrs.  Evelyn  wasemployed  othenoff 
and  out  of  the  way,  he  and  the  Bactor  together  turned  over  all  tie 
Papers  which  were  in  bis  coup's  box,  and  which  consisted  &x  iie  . 
most  part  of  penny  periodicals.      Nothing  further,  however,  could 
be  discovered  likely  to  afford  the  slighteit  clue  to  the  state  of  tbe  | 
unfortunate  girl's  life  or  condition  during  the  two  years  she  bad  i 
b^n  away  &om  home. 

Soon  after  braak^t  next  day  be  spad  .  away.  Anised  tt 
the  terminus,  he  bant  his  course,  not  eaatsaid  this  time,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  to  Tottenham-court-road.  Ibeie  was  no 
great  difficulty  in  finding  out  Uie  place  wbieh  was^  this  time  las 
destination.  It  was  in  a  little  bye.8ti:eet  jutting  off  to  the  ri^; 
but  the  three  golden  balls  bangijag  out  from  tbe  front  of  it  could  Ik 
seen  &om  the  main  thoroughfare  itself.  Wetherby  stated  to  tbe 
youth  in  the  shop  the  object  wiUi  which  be  bad  come,  and,  piodnciog 
the  duplicate,  asked  if  the  ring  was  sUll  to  be  obtwoed.  Tbe  aki^ 
man  made  a  search  in  iiis  books,  uid  than  infixmed  bim  that  tk 
.  ring  was  all  r^ht,  and  that  upon  lus  paying  up  the  interest  sad 
redeeming  it,  he  could  have  it.  To  this  Wetherby  eagerly  assraitcd, 
■and  the  ring,  which  wasa  cuiious  t^alset  ingold,  wasbaaded  overt) 
him.  It  was  evidently  of  oon^derable  value,  as  it  bad  origiittUj  . 
been  pledged  for  five  guineas. 

"  Have  you  any  recollection  of  tbe  person  wbo  bion^t  tJiis 
berel"  George  demaaded,  in  an  off-band  way. 

The  shopmaa  sboek  his  head  and  emiled.         rOO;^li:' 
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"  Of  course  it  is  not  likely  you  would  remember,"  intamipted 
0«oi^,  "  yet  I  thought  it  was  jurt  possible—" 

' '  Wait  one  moment,  Bir~;  I  will  inquire  of  the  other  young  man 
if  he  knows  anything  about  it.     He  may." 

The  "other  young  man"  being  ^pealed  to,  at  first  deoland 
he  did  not  ki»ow  anything  about  it ;  but  aftarwsds,  upon  e»aa>iaing 
the  ring  more  minutely,  he  Beamed  to  reoal  Bomething  of  Un 
xniotuiMtanGea  to  his-  mind. 

"  Hum  I  I  &ucy  I  do  raaiemLer  ttie  young  pecson  who  came  to 
pay  the  interest  t^tan  it.  She  wba  a  young  lady,  about  eighteenw 
imaty,  I  ahoold  aay,  and  vary  pretty.  I  lememba  iiat  eapeoially." 

"  Was  ehe  dark  or  fair  complexioned  1" 

"  Dadk,  or ;  decidedly  dark,  with  deep,  brown  wanog  hair ;  and 
yes — I  think  sbe  was  dressed  in  a  dark  merino  dieas." 

"  Can  you  recollect  anything  else  about  her  t  The  fact  is,  I  an 
maoh  interested  in  the  idantificatitm  of  tbia  young  pesaon  williia 
lady  to  whom  I  was  onoe  very  intimately  known." 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  I  don't  think  I  can  racal  anything  store  aboot 
bar  just  at  preewit.     She  wasn't  in  the  shop  many  minutes." 

Finding  he  could  gain  no  further  loformation,  George  Wetlteei^ 
thanked  the  shopmen  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  and  left  the 
pkuie. 

"  Was  that  girl  poor  Kmma  <w  not  V  be  mentally  asked  himsalf 
as  he  turned  iuto  the  atceet.  "  The  dascription  tallies  exactly,  aad 
I  feel  but  little  doubt.  Heavens  1  to  think  that  doe,  so  young,  ae 
fair,  and  once  eo  innooant,  ^lould  have  oome  to  this  I  What  a  fall 
va&  hers  I  How  happy  she  might  have  been  otherwise — and — and 
how  happy  J  might  have  been  also  1  A  cutieus  piece  of  jewellery, 
upon  my  word,"  he  said,  aloud,  as  he  bekl  the  ring  up  to  the  li^t, 
and  then  tried  it  upon  his  finger.  "I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know 
whatiwr  it  is  meant  for  a  ladyU  ring  or  a  geoilamau's ; — it  sewaa 
almost  too  laige  for  the  one,  and  too  small  for  the  other.  Hark  n^ 
Wads,  Geoi^  Wetherby,  my  friend,  this  ring  will  lead  to  somathing 
yat,"  said  he  to  himself.  "  I  doubt  much  whether  it  ever  belonged 
to  Emnm  before  she  left  her  home,  and,  if  not,  aomeone  has  probably 
given  it  her.     Than  the  question  i> — who  can  that  someone  be?" 

Pondering  upon  this  question,  Qeorge  Wetherby  directed  bis 
steps  towards  bis  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Arrived  at  Fig-tree- 
ooort,  he  despatched  a  note  to  Wsvemey,  informing-  his  uucla  af  tha 
teault  of  his  journey  to  Tottenham.court-ioad ;  and  stating  that  be 
should  be  again  at  the  Bectoiy  in.  afew  days,  as  soon  as  ever  be 
bad  heard  horn  Mr.  Will  Sparks,  He  then  marked  the  envelope 
"private,"  and  dropped  it  into  the  post.  After  which  there  was 
luAhiiig  more  to  be  done  till  Sparks  had  oommunicated  with  him 
^e  result  of  his  effnta  to  procure  the  miniature  brooch.       .  o  0<^  I  l' 
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CHAPTER  XXXm. 

WILL    SPARK!   MEETS    A    FRIEND. 

Will  Spabes,  much  elated  with  the  sight  and  feeling  of  the 
BovereigD  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  young  !&«?«, 
began  to  reTolve  in  hia  mind  plans  and  schemee,  some  vi  ilwm  d 
the  very  wildest,  for  the  obtaining  posaessioD  of  Miss  Evdyn's 
brooch.  His  inventive  powers  were  the  more  stimulated  in  this 
diiectioD  by  the  thought  that  when  the  jewel  was  handed  over  to 
George  Wetherby,  fae,  Will  %«rkB,  would  be  entitled,  by  promise, 
to  the  remainder  of  the  fire  pounds. 

The  last  scheme,  however,  that  occurred  to  him  he  pronounced 
"brilliant."  This  scheme  was  to  get  to  hla  lodgings  as  &st  as 
possible,  provide  a  bottle  of  old  Tom,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Hn. 
Jcoies  at  Mr.  Tinglebottom's  chapel,  by  a  pretence  that  he  wanted 
his  landlord  to  give  him  "a  good  talking  to,"  induce  Mr.  Jones U 
oome  up  to  his  room  and  ply  him  well  with  liquor  until  he  got 
into  that  obliviousness  that  he  could  ]be  effectually  "  pumped  "  of 
all  the  secrets  Will  wanted  t    '  now. 

After  he  had  reached  home,  and  sat  hims^  down  in  bit 
"Lord  Kelson" — a  name  he  gave  to  his  old  wooden  chur, 
because  like  that  hero  it  had  but  one  arm — he  commenced  his 
deeigns  upon  Mr.  Obadiah  Jones  by  ordoing  bis  Uttld  boy  to  tid; 
up  the  room  and  then  go  for  the  gin. 

"  Now  you  run  dowDStairs,"  he  said  after  his  son  had  jJawi 
the  bottle  on  the  ricketty  table,  "and  give  my  compliment! 
to  Obadiah  Joaes,  and  ask  him  if  he  would  come  up  here  and  gin 
me  a  good  talking  to ;  tell  him.  Bob,  my  spirit's  remorse&l." 

Bob  Sparks  was  not  lon^  in  executing  the  delicate  commisioB 
his  father  had  intrusted  him  to  perform,  and  he  soon  returned  witb 
the  proprietor  of  the  "little  T  shop." 

Now  Will  had  to  play  his  cards  with  tact,  for  iSr.  Josea. 
besides  being  a  Tinglehottoniau,  was  a  staunch  teetotaller.  Bat 
Will  did  not  believe  in  Jones's  total  abstinence. 

After  they  had  faced  each  other — Will  Spa^  and  his  laodltad 
—the  former  opened  his  campaign. 

' '  I  think  you  smoke  when  the  missus  is  out  of  the  way  V 

Obadiah  nodded  assent,  and  Will  provided  him  with  a  pipe,  and 
made  himself  a  stiff  glass  of  gin-and-water,  pushing  the  pS 
oontaining  the  latter  fluid  towards  Mr.  Jones. 

"  Ah,  guv'ner,"  said  Will,  "  I  wish  I  could  do  as  yoo  do. 
Water's  the  stuff  after  all.  Yet  eomehoW  or  other  it  never  did 
agree  with  my  stomach ;  it  makes  my  inside  feel  as  thou^  I" 
been  indulging  in  a  convivial  dinna  of  snowbails." 
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Hr.  Jones  gravely  admitted  "that  he  had  sometimefi  ex. 
perieoced  that  unpleasant  sensation  himself." 

This  admission  Will  took  speedy  advantage  of,  l^  temptingly 
pushing  the  bottle  of  spirits  to  the  grocer,  who,  after  his  host  had 
promised  secreey,  mixed  himself  a  glass,  and  during  much  conver- 
sation about  Will's  contrition,  another  glass  was  drank  hy  the 
staunch  teetotaller.  Obadiah  began  to  be  elated — drank  a  third 
glass — sang  a  song — but,  fatal  to  Will's  scheme,  in  the  midst  of 
the  song  Mrs.  Jones  returned,  and  with  Mr.  Tinglebottom,  found 
her  way  to  Will's  room,  and  there  encountered  her  husband  in  the 
most  jovial  condition  that  gin-aod.water  could  inspire  a  man  with. 
The  terrified  woman,  with  the  assistance  of  her  revered  pastor, 
walked  offher  now  trembling  husband,  and  with  an  eye  of  fire  and 
a  tongue  of  wrath,  begged  that  "  Mr.  Sparks  wduld  at  once  suit 
himself  with  other  lodgings,  for  that  he  shouldn't  stop  there  to 
bring  her  husband  to  perdition. ' ' 

Will  took  but  little  notice  of  the  voman's  tongue — he  was  too 
much  occupied  with  the  chagrin  her  return  from  chapel  so 
unexpectedly  had  occasioned  him  by  frustrating  his  schemes  to  get 
particulani  about  the  brooch,  if  not  to  obtain  it. 

Hr.  Wetherby  sat  in  his  chair  on  the  evening  he  had  appointed 
with  Will  Sparks  for  the  latter  to  call  upon  him,  a  prey  to  no  little 
anxiety  and  expectation. 

"This  is  the  evening — Friday — the  eventful  evening  which  may 
bean  epoch  in  my  life,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  for  the  twentieth 
time  at  his  watch.  "  This,  too,  is  nearly  the  hour — seven  o'clock. 
It  wants  only  ten  minutes  to  the  time.  I  wonder  if  my  new  ally 
will  come!" 

This  wonder  was  soon  set  at  rest,  for  precisely  as  the  clock  in 
the  Temple  chimed  the  hour,  a  gentle  knock  was  given  at  the 
door. 

"Come  in!"  cried  George. 

And  Mr.  Sparks,  holding  his  fur  cap  respectfully  before  his 
stomach,  immediately  after  came  in. 

"Panctnal  to  the  minute,  my  friend,"  said  George. 

"Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  I  think,  for  that  matter,"  returned 
Will. 

"  Well,  what  news  do  you  bring  me  to-night  1" 

"  Why,  sir,  I  haven't  been  able  to  do  much  yet ;  but  I  don't 
despuT  of  better  luck  next  time." 

"  How  is  that  1" 

"  I  laid  a  train,  sir,  and  I  set  fire  to  it ;  but,  dash  my  buttons  [ 
it  flared  up  the  wrong  way,  and  blowed  us  all  up  togeUier." 

"  My  good  fdlow,  do  speak  a  little  intelligibly,  I  beg." 

"Well,  then,  sir,"  replied  Will,  "what  I  mean  is  this-^UUtt 
21— J  SI 
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Uie  attempt  I  made  to  pump  Obadiah  JoDfis  didn't  get  on  ao  nil  la 
one  might  have  msbed — uufiaiztg  fire,  sir,  so  to  sa;,  is  the  voj 
moment  of  triumph,  through  circumBtancoB  which  human  satote 
could  not  foreeee.  Otherwise,  sir,  I  haven't  yet  been  able  to 
manage  any  other  dodge  to  wheedle  'em  out,  though,  I  dare  say,  if 
you  give  me  a  little  longer  time  to  do  it  in,  I  shall  be  able  to  dn^ 
upon  the  light  plan  in  a  day  or  two. ' ' 

Will  thereupon  related  to  his  employer  a  complete  account  ct 
the  attempt  and  ^ure  of  his  clever  scheme  to  worm  out  of  lb. 
Obadiah  Jones  bis  wife's  secret  as  to  the  disposal  of  ths  littk 
miniature  which  had  belonged  to  Emma  Evelyn. 

When  he  had  finished,  Mr,  Wetherby  paced  the  room  two  ir 
three  times  in  silent  meditation. 

"I  am  afraid,  my  friend,"  he  said,  at  length,  "it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  services  of  a  regular  detective  to  secure  the 
possession  c^  this  lost  trinket,  for  get  possession  of  it  Bomehoir  I 
will." 

"  Supposing  you  send  a  bobby — why,  sir,  that  there  seems  jost 
the  way  not  to  get  what  you  want,  Matilda's  a  cunning  b^gi^ 
she  is;  whatever  are  her  faults,  I  must  say  that  for  her,  sir;  ud, 
depend  upon  it,  rather  than  let  herself  be  scotched  for  stealing, 
she'd  smash  the  brooch  into  dust  as  fine  as  wiolet  powder.  You'l 
better  let  me  have  one  more  try,  sir," 

"  If  you  think  you  have  any  chance,  my  friend,  let  it  be  aa  yon 
say.  It  is  not  such  an  urgent  matter  ft»  a  week  or  so,  except  to 
relieve  my  suspeuse  and  anxiety.  Meanwhile,  here  is  another  trifla 
on  account  to  remunerate  you  for  your  trouble. 

Whereupon,  with  many  thanks  and  assurances,  Mr.  Sparks  took 
his  leave  of  George  Wetherby,  and  descended  the  staircase. 

"Dash  my  whiskers!"  muttered  Will,  as  he  turned  into  the 
courtyard,  "this  young  lavryer-fellow  is  a  trump,  anyhow.  It  it 
something  like  a  pleasure  to  do  business  for  him,  even  if  a  fdlo' 
didn't  take  a  little  satisfaction  in  it  on  his  own  hook. 

As  he  proceeded  eastwards,  it  not  unnaturally  occurred  to  s> 
thirsty  a  soul  ae  himself  that,  having  fallen  into  such  luck's  way  u 
he  had  that  evening,  he  could  very  well  afford  a  trifle  wherewith  w 
drink  the  health  of  the  generous  doDor.  Ko  sooner  was  this  idee 
conceived  than  it  was  executed,  and  entering  a  public-house  when 
he,  from  the  familiar  nod  be  bestowed  upon  the  barmaid,  appei^ 
to  be  well-known,  he  ordered  a  tankard  of  ^e  to  he  set  before  iiini- 
While  be  was  enjoying  the  draught,  Charley  set  up  a  load  «« 
defiant  bark,  which  was  responded  to  by  one  as  loud  and  defiant 
from  another  dog,  who  looked  the  very  counterpart  of  Charley. 

"  Charley,  come  here,  you  rascal,  come  here  I"  cried  Mr.  ^perks- 

"  Here,  Jenny  ;  come  here,  you  wannint,  come  here  I"  "^ 
another  voice,  addressing  the  other  dog. 
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Ur.  ^xurks  not  tumaturally  glanoed  is  ilie  diiectaQn  ircan  -whitJi 
this  Bonnd  proceeded.  He  perceived  a  taJl,  gawky  £elkKr  rattrng  on 
a  ibrm  at  the  further  aide  of  the  place,  and  drinkiag  and  smoking 
vitji  several  other  questionable  charactcxs  c^  both  sexee. 

There  was  eometJuog  apparently  in  the  looks  of  thb  man  vhich 
caused  Will  to  start  with  Burprine,  and  then  to  edge  round  the  coun. 
ter  towards  thai  portion  of  tite  shop  where  the  other  was  sittii^,  in 
order  to  have  a  better  view  of  him.  This  more  minute  inipecticm 
seemed  to  prove  satis&ctory,  for  suddenly  turning  upon  Ae  -onpre* 
poseessing  stranger,  he  i(dmimst«red  to  that  parson  a  hearty  slap  of 
greeting  upon  the  shoulder. 

" HuUoa,  Tcan !"  be  cried,  "is  that  youV 
"  EuUoa,  Will  Sparks  I"  he  returned,  "  is  that  you  %" 
"  I  thought  you  was  over  in  America  I"  said  Will. 
"And  BO  I  was  in  Ameriky,"  replied  Tom  Shaw,  sternly,  few 
the   speaker  was  no  other  than  the  ex-gaioekeeper  of  Wavemey 
Court ;  "  but  I'm  not  in  Ameriky  sow— I've  oome  back  agin." 
"  So  I  see  you  have,  Tom." 

"Yes;  I've  c<«ne  back  agin,"  repeated  Shaw,  aftar  a  pause, 
as  though  there  was  scHne  doubt  of  it. 

At  this  Mr.  Shaw  insisted  upon  standing  Sam  for  anything 
drinkable  his  friend  might  choose  to  select,  after  which  Mr.  Sparka 
returned  the  compliment  to  him,  and  so  f^rth. 

"  You  didn't  find  America  a  good  spec,  then  ?"  said  Sparks. 

"Well,  as  for  that,  mate "  and  Ifr.  Shaw  shiiigged  his 

shouldetB. 

"Oh,  that's  it,  is  it?  I  mind  you,  Tom,"  and  Mr.  Sparks 
ahmgged  his. 

"  Not  so  good,  mate,  as  coming  back  agin,  bovsum'deYer." 
"  Going  to  set  up  again  in  the  game-keejnng  line  V 
"  Not  if  I  know  it ;  leastways,  mate,  not  as  you  mean." 
The  two  gentlemen  eyed  each  other  as  if  each  had  some  impor- 
tant secret  weighing  on  his  mind,  which  he  waa  resolved  the  other 
should  not  penetrate,  and  smoked  their  short  clay  pipes  in  a  silenoA 
that  was  impressive  and  profound. 

Will  Sparks  was  the  first  to  break  the  pauee. 
"  If  not  as  I  mean,  Tom,"  said  he,  "  how  then  V 
The  ez.gamekeeper  glanced  cautiously  around  him,  and  theo: 
winking  mysteriously,  said,  "I'm  goin'  to  keep  a  little  game  on 
my  own  hook,  mate.     That's  better  nor  keepin'  other  people's, 
am't  it?" 

' '  Oh,  you're  going  to  keep  a  Itttla  game  on  your  own  hook,  ar& 
you?     And  whereabouts  are  you  going  to  keep  'em  V 

Whether  Mr.  T<mi  Shaw  had  not  made  up  his  mind  upon  this 
point,  or  whether  £rom  some  other  cause,  he  ^ain  gluiced  oau- 
tiously  about  him,  then  looked  up  at  the  ceiling,  t^ea  down  at  tihe 
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floor,  as  though  he  were  reflecting;  at  last,  -winking  again  at  bit 
oompaoion,  he  touched  his  fi>rehead,  and  s^d,  "Here,  mate;  h^e!" 

"Qoii^tokeep  yoor  game  ia  your  head,  are  you V  returned 
Will,  drily.  "But,  daah  my  wig,  Tcan,  if  your  words  have  got 
any  meaning  at  all,  I  can't  fish  it  out;  or,  perhapa,  Tom— 
perhaps  you're  only  asking  a  riddle  J"  i 

And  Mr.  Sparks,  taking  his  pipe  out  at  his  month,  seemed  lo 
be  perusing  with  intense  curiosity  the  curling  smoke  which  tk 
bowl  emitted. 

Shaw  brought  his  lips  close  down  to  his  comrade's  ear. 

"  I  used  to  be  on  the  estate  belonging  to  Sir  Walter  Lee — thatii 
Wavemey  Court,  at  Wavemey,  and  so,  in  course,  you  know,  "Will" 

Sparks  nodded,  and  said,  "  Qo  on,  Tommy ;   what  then  V 

"  I'm  going  back  there  now,  mate ;  that's  where  I'm  going." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  weren't,  Tommy  V 

"  No,  Will,  I  didn't  say  I  weren't,  because  I  were." 

"  Well,  this  here  is  what  you  may  call  a  puzzler,  Tom.  Tiai 
caps  me,  anyhow.  First  of  all  you  say  you  ain't  going  to  turn 
keepra  again,  and  then  yoasayyouare,  uid^enyouBayyou  ain't!" 

"  I  said  I  was  goin'  down  to  Wav'ney  agin',  didn't  IX" 

"Fire  away,  old  boy;  so  you  did  say  that,"  rejoined  Will, 
nodding. 

"  And  I  said  I  was  goin'  to  have  a  little  game  of  my  own, 
didn't  I  r 

Will  nodded  again.  I 

"You  see  that,  mate,  don't  you?"  added  Shaw,  waving  his  , 
pipe  with  mysterious  significance,  and  looking  pretematuially  gran 

"  I  see  about  all  of  it,  Toumiy,  that  anybody  can  see,"  replied 
Sparks,  beginning  to  lose  patience  at  the  roundabout  prooeduis; 
"  and  that's  about  as  much  as  a  blind  donkey  can  see  of  his  on 
tail." 

"  Well,  then — I'm  goin'  down  to  Wav'ney  to  see  if  I  can' 
worm  a  little  of  the  rhino  out  of  my  late  master.  Sir  Walter  Lee  ;-* 
and  that's  my  littU  game ;  now  d'ye  seel" 

Sparks  responded  by  a  prolonged  whistle. 

"You're  a  deep  'un,  Tom,"  digging  his  fist  into  his  companion's 
ribs.  "  But  how  are  you  going  to  get  over  him  that  way  X  Did&'i 
he  pay  you  your  wages,  Tom  1" 

"  The  fact  is,  mate,  while  I  was  in  my  old  place  I  got  into  obB  , 
Cff  two  little  secrets,  that  I  fancy  Six  Walter  will  pay  me  to  keep  | 
dark ;  now  d'ye  see  V  i 

"Why,  what's  he  been  doing,  Tommy  t"  he  exclaimed. 
"  What's  he  been  doing,  then  V 

Mr.  Shaw  did  not,  however,  seem  much  disposed  to  gratify  ^ 
friend's  curiosity  any  farther.  Perhaps  he  thought  be  had  i^ 
tather  too  much  already. 
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"  He*a  not  been  doin'  much,  mate ;  as  I  knowB  of ;  Btill,  he'll 
stump  up,  I  dare  swear,  vben  I  ask  him,  just  for  old  acquuntance 
Bake." 

"  I  wish  I'd  got  one  or  two  acquaintances  of  the  eame  sort,  then, 
Tom,     /can't  make  out  how  ^ou  haTe." 

"  Ah,"  returned  Shav,  drily ;  "  there  is  some  things  people  can't 
make  out,  mate.  But  won't  you  have  nothing  more  to  drink  to- 
night!" 

This  sudden  turn  in  the  dialogue  Mr.  Sparks  interpreted  aa  a 
strong  intimalion  that  the  former  subject  might  as  well  be  dropped. 
The  two  friends  having  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in 
lecoimting  their  mutual  renuniscencee,  and  in  imbibing  no  incon- 
aiderable  quantity  of  liquor  of  various  kinds,  and  at  each  other's 
alternate  expense,  at  length  separated  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

AK    ELUCIDATION    OP   GRACE'S    DRKAU. 

"  An'd  now,  dear  Grace,  now  that  we  are  rambling  together  for  the 
fint  time  as  man  and  wife  beneath  the  old  oaks  that  have  withstood 
the  decay  of  ages,  and  have  watched  over  the  destinies  of  many 
generations  of  my  ancient  race,  let  me  once  more  bid  you  welcome 
to  the  home  of  my  fathers,  and  hail  you  as  mistress  of  Wavemey 
Court." 

Sir  Walter  Lee  bent  tenderly  over  the  lovely  girl,  whose  alender 
waist  hia  arm  encircled. 

"  Oh,  Walter,  you  are  very  good  to  me ;  you  are  ever  iMnking 
Iiow  you  can  make  me  even  happier  than  I  am,"  Wis  fair  companion 
murmured,  looking  up  into  hia  eyes  with  the  gentle  trusting  love 
hght  beaming  in  softened  efiulgence  from  her  own. 

"Then,  Grace,  you  are   happy  1"  exclaimed  the  young  man, 


The  girl  looked  into  his  face  with  an  expression  of  ineffable 
sweetness  and  trusting  love. 

"  I  am  happy  always  with  you,  dear  Walter,"  she  replied,  gently. 

*'  Grace,  dear,  dear  Grace ;  my  own,  my  wife,  my  love  for 
ever!"  he  cried,  clasping  her  with  passionate  tenderness  in  a  pro- 


He  turned  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  ere  he  released  her,  his  lips 
moved  as  though  he  were  imploring  a  benediction  from  above  upon 
his  youi^  wife's  head. 

' '  Under  yonder  elm,  dear,  we  first  met  Do  you  recollect  that 
day!" 

"  A  gfrl  rarely  forgets  the  spot  where  she  first  beheld  her 
husband,  Waltra." 
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"  "Bat  yon  wsi«  a  Utde  thing  in  short  fiocks  ilien,  Grace;  and  I 
ft  clamor  Bobool-boy,  my  mind  thick  with  Tisions  of  coll^  life, 
irith  young  hopes,  not  for  you,  Qrace,  but  for  the  hollow  pomps 
and  Tsoikia  of  Uie  voiid.  I  must  have  been  an  object  little  likdj 
to  attract  a  maiden's  fancy." 

"Aad  yet,  Wsitor,  I  remember  you, — even  as  you  describe 
younelf — ^Wl." 

"  It  is  impossible  you,  a  child,  Grace,  could  have  loved  me 
tihenl" 

"  Ferliaps  not,  "Walter ;   but  I  have  learned  to  lore  you  ance." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  clung  still  closer  to  his  side. 

"  Ah,  Grace,  a  soldier  oi  fortune,  driven  about  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  otJier,  as  I  have  been,  must  have  seen  many  piettT 
&ceB,  dear  ;  and  I  deny  not,  that  like  most  young  fellows,  I  bats 
been  attracted  by  them ;  the  newest  seeming  the  prettiest,  until  i 
fresh  one  appeared.  But  when  I  returned  from  my  vagrau'. 
pilgrimage,  and  came  hitber  to  take  possession  of  a  new  ai^ 
brighter  fortune  than  had  ever  dawned  upon  me  before,  little  did  I 
think,  dear,  of  the  bright  vision  of  girlish  loveliness  that  was  to  h^ 
to  life  fresh  charms  and  beauties,  which  I  little  expected  it  wouU  erti 
■wear  again  for  me.  Yes,  Grace,  you  are  the  only  woman  I  have  eva 
really  loved ;  for  whom  I  have  experienced  that  pure  affection  and 
reverential  love  with  which  I  should  regard  an  angel :  a  love,  dear, 
which  is  yours,  and  only  yours,  for  ever." 

The  girl  hung  down  her  head  and  heaved  a  sigh, 

*'  How  can  you  be  so  sure,  Walter  ?"  said  she,  "  that  your  lore 
for  me  will  never  change  t  You  say  that  you  liked  oUier  girls 
before  you  saw  me,  and  yet  you  changed  for  them." 

A  dark  shade,  as  if  of  anguish,  passed  over  the  young  man'^ 
&ce,  and  he  turned  away  his  head,  so  that  the  fearful  expressun 
might  not  be  revealed. 

"  No,  Grace,"  he  replied,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  slightly,  a 
If  with  a  passion  that  was  intense,  "  I  said  not  that  I  ever  loai 
any  other  than  you.  I  may  have  been  vanquished  by  pafsimi, 
but  not  by  love ;  and  when  the  hot  fever  has  passed  away,  leaving 
only  dissatisfaction  and  vain  regrets,  I  have  longed  for  sotaethiDg 
found  not  then — an  attachment  that  was  requited ;  the  commuoii^ 
of  a  kindred  spirit — the  elevating  purity  of  such  a  love  as  tbii* 
Now,  dear,  when  I  walk  out  in  the  evening,  you  lingering  by  mj 
side,  with  the  beauties  of  mother  Nature  around  me,  and  the  stir- 
spangled  canopy  of  heaven  smiling  upon  us  from  above ;  when  1 
feel  your  little  heart  beating  against  my  own,  and  hear  your  vaiis 
murmur  the  music  of  truth  and  affection  into  my  ear,  I  can  scarcelj 
believe  I  am  not  in  a  happy  dream  from  whidi  I  shall  awake  too 
soon ;  and  when  I  look  up  at  those  shining  orbs  which  even  Qot 
peep  out  of  the  twilight,  I  almost  expect  ^em,  Grace,  to  tb^ 
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some  signal  from  their  epheres,  warnmg  me  that  the  oup  of  happi- 
ness may,  alas  !  soon  be  dashed  awaj,"  , 

Somehow,  as  he  ceased  speaking,  the  girl  shivered  violently,  as 
if  she  were  stricken  with  a  chill.  The  young  man  contemplated 
her  ashy  pale  face  anriously ;  and — yes — she  qoivered  again  aa 
violently  as  before. 

' '  Are  you  cold,  my  dear  t"  he  whispered  tenderly ;  "  shall  we 
torn  indoors  again  1  perhs^  the  evening  air  has  chilled  you  V 

"  No,  ao ;  I  don't  feel  chilly,"  the  girl  replied,  with  hesitation. 
Despite  the  assurance,  however,  she  still  continued  trembling. 
Sir  Walter  Lee  stood  suddenly  still,  and  catching  his  wife  by 
the  arm,  turned  her  face  full  towards  his  own. 

"  Grace,"  he  cried,  "  you  are  ill !  You  cannot  deceive  me !  do 
not  attempt  to  do  so,  I  entreat — I  implore  you  !" 

"  Silly  fellow  1  lam  not  ill,"  rejoined  Lady  Lee,  tapping  her 
husband  playfully  upon  the  cheek,  and  with  a  light,  forced  laugh. 
'*  It  is  very  silly  of  me,  I  know ;  but  if  you  wish  me  to  tell  you 
what  disturbed  me,  I  will.  But,  really,  it  is  bo  very  foolish,  I  am 
a&aid  yon  wilt  laugh  at  me." 

"  Laugh  at  what  gives  you  pain !     Be  assured,  dear,  I  can 
never  do  that.     I  will  seek  to  remove  your  uneasineas  and  tUarm." 
"  Well,  then,  sir,  if  you  must  know— but  no,  really  I  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  myself  before  I  begin." 

"Go  on,  Grace.  Hare  nothing  concealed  from yonr husband.  If 
he  cannot  comfort  you  and  advise  you  in  your  troubles,  who  cant" 
Half  pouting  and  very  much  hlusbing  now,  my  Lady  Lee  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  cause  of  her  sudden  trembling  and  alarm. 
She  stated  that  a  long  while  ago,  the  very  evening,  in  fact,  that  she 
had  first  seen  him  after  his  long  absence  from  Wavemey,  Aa  had 
had  a  dream  in  which  he  was  mysteriously  mixed  up,  and  which 
had  very  much  frightened  her  at  the  time.  She  had  often  thought 
of  it  since,  and  always  with  a  vague,  undefined  terror  of  she  knew 
not  what.  His  speaking  about  being  in  a  dream  aad  about  the 
stars  making  a  sign  in  tjie  heavem,  had  reminded  her  forcibly  of  it 
now. 

"  Foolish  child,  to  be  so  superstitious  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Wsdter, 
laughing  to  reassure  her.  "  But  tell  me  this  wondrous  dream,  as 
I  am  mixed  up  in  it." 

"Well,  then,  Mr.  Inquisitive,"  said  the  girl,  ht^  playfully, 
bat  still  with  a  slight  touch  of  her  former  tremor  in  her  voice, 
"  my  dream,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  its  disjointed  incidenta, 
was  this.  I  thought,  det^,  that  I  was  rambling  in  a  pleasant 
grove,  in  which  a  brook  was  murmuring.  Birds  in  countlees 
nombers  were,  singing  in  the  trees,  which  emitted  a  powerful 
perfume.    My  poor  sister  Emma  and  you  were  by  my  side." 
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She  could  not  b^p  a  litUe  sliuddBr  at  this  point  of  her  nsiratiTe; 
liut  she  -v^  as  reassured  by  a  pressure  o£  the  h&nd  &om  Sir  Walter 
Lee. 

"  Qo  OD,  Grace,"  stud  be;  "and  wbatbappenedDextV 

"  Tbeo,  Walter,"  aha  contiaued,  vith  evident  awe  in  her  viuce, 
"  a  strange  feeling  of  terror  came  over  me — what  it  was  I  am  no.  | 
coDsdons ;  I  only  knew  that  its  influence  was  upon  me.  And 
when  I  looked  up  at  the  heavens,  the  stais,  which  had  been  shiaiif 
out  in  quiet  beauty — like  they  are  eTen  now,  Walter— ^■rnddenl; 
changed  into  burning  letters  of  fire,  Arming  ibe  words — ob,  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  tbem  even  yet — 7'Arw  Childrmt  of  Om 
FaU." 

"  That  was  indeed  an  unaccountable  sort  of  a  dreaoi,  I  must 
admit,"  interposed  tbe  baronet,  with  an  amused  smile.  "Aftei 
this  wonderful  phenomenon,  what  did  you  see  next  {" 

' '  I  thought  that  poor  Emma  was  snatched  away  &om  me  ^IJ 
some  invisible  power ;  and  that  your  uncle,  at  the  same  momeot, 
fell  back  upon  the  ground,  a  bleeding  corpse." 

*'.  Qood  gracious  I  and  that  was  really  true,  at  all  events." 

"  Whilst  I  was  stricken  motionless  with  dismay  and  honor,  die 
little  stream,  which  had  been  rippling  the  muuc  of  nature,  suddent; 
ciiauged  into  a  human  voice.  That  voice  was  yourg,  Walter ;  aod 
it  was  hummrDg  a  song  that  I  have  often  heard  you  aing  wkn, 
years  ago,  you  were  staying  at  Wavemey  Court.  Then  the  pet- 
fame  of  the  flowers  and  trees  seemed  to  change  also,  and — oh! 
Walter,  it  makes  me  feel  faint  as  I  think  of  it  now — it  became 
human  breath,  and  I  felt  a  pair  of  hot,  socnching  Ups  pressing  xsj 
own." 

"  In  your  dream,  of  course  1"  int«mipted  Sir  Walter,  hastily. 

"  In  my  dream,  of  course,"  replied  her  ladyship,  bluahii^. 

"  Yery  fine  to  tell  your  huttband  all  this,  madam,  even  thou^ 
it  wasadreazQ,"  rejoined  Sir  Walter,  affecting  to  be  jealous,  thou^ 
evidently  relieved  at  being  informed  it  was  only  a  dream. 

"Never  mind,  sir,"  returned  Lady  Lee,  smiling,  in  spite  d 
herself;  "the  lips  were  your  own,  a:nd  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
dream  that  I  was  kissed  by  my  husband." 

"  Nor  yet  ashamed  to  be  kissed  by  him,  I  hope,  when  yon  sie 
in  no  dream." 

Whereupon  her  ladyship's  lips  were  forthwith  jnessed  by  soother 
pur,  which  were  far  too  tangible  to  be  the  creation  of  any  dreain. 
And,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  she  looked  anything  but  sshAffi^ 
at  the  proceedii^ ;  quite  the  reverse  of  it,  in  fact,  and  rather  proud 
of  it  than  not. 

' '  Sid  your  ladyship  dream  anything  further  aboot  htt  iaiW* 
excellent  husband,  may  I  have  the  vanity  to  ask  1" 
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"  I  may  as  veil  pu£F  up  yoUr  Tonity,  or,  io  tho  full  extant, 
since  I  have  already  gooe  bo  fiu","  returned  Qrace,  smiling.  "When 
I  had  recovered  from  the  shock  I  experieiw^d  at  being  saluted  in 
such  an  unusu^  fashion,  and  upon  glancing  up  at  the  sky,  I  per- 
ceived the  stars  twinkling  as  usual ;  but  as  I  continued  to  gaze 
at  them,  they  all,  except  two,  suddenly  disappeared  off  the  £m»  of 
the  heavens.  While  I  vras  lookii^,  vith  mingled  wonder  and  dread:, 
at  these  two  solitary  stars,  they  seemed  to  grow  larger  and  larger, 
and  brighter  and  brighter,  undl  at  last  they  filled  up  all  the  world, 
sjid  I  &ncied  diat  they  were  two  gredt  «yM  staring  into  my  own, 
and  drawing  me  away  by  their  influence." 

"  Very  good — very  good,  indeed  I     And  then—" 

"  And  then,  sir,  I  awoke." 

"  Quite  time  you  did,  upon  my  word  !'*  ejaculated  Sir  Waltw, 
indulging  &eeiy  in  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  I  said  you  would  laugh  at  me,"  answered  the  girl,  half-disposed 
to  laugh  herself,  but  not  a  little  inclined  to  ciy  with  vexation. 
"  If  you  knew  how  this  dream  had  oppressed  me  with  its  influence. 
Sir  Walter,  I  thiok  you  would  be  more  kind  to  me  than  to 
lai^h." 

Wllich  little  remonstrance  had  the  immediate  effect  of  causing 
my  Lady  Lee  to  experience  a  repetition  of  the  mysteriouB  sensation 
of  two  lips  pressing  her  own ;  aftw  which  Sir  Walter  at  once  became 
as  grave  aiul  serioas  as  anybody  could  desire. 

"  Now,  you  silly  child,"  said  he,  "  now  that  I  have  heard  this 
dream  which  you  have  the  impudence  to  tell  me  so  seriously  has 
caused  you  such  an  amount  of  anxiety  and  terror,  let  us  rest  oor- 
selves  on  this  little  rustic  seat  while  we  reconsider  all  the  details  of 
that  dream,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  they  may  not  be  traced  to 
natural  causes  tliat  are  well  comprehended  by  the  metaphysician." 

"I  am  very  willing  to  be  perfruaded,  sir,"  said  she,  smiling. 
"Tou  will  find  few  listeners  so  ready  to  be  convinced  as  I  am  in 
this  case,  that  they  have  been  foolish.  In  £M;t,  sir,  I  am  aware  of 
it  already." 

' '  Which  oertainly  affords  me  good  gnounds  to  begin  the  attack 
npon,  I  must  confess,"  replied  Lee,  playfully.  "Now  to  begin. 
In  the  first  place,"  he  continued,  "this  dream  occurred,  I  think 
you  say,  upon  the  evening  when,  on  my  return  to  Wavemey  aS\i&t 
a  two  years'  absence,  you  saw  me  a  few  moments  at  the  Rectray 
garden-gate  1" 

"Yes;  and  I  fancy,  perhaps,  the  reason  of  my  confusing 
^Wna  with  my  dream  was  because  we  had  that  very  morning  re- 
ceived a  letter  informing  us  that  she  was  dying ;  so  it  is  certainly 
not  strange  that  I  should  dream  of  her." 

*'  Ah  t  you  have,  I  percuve,  already  an  inkling  of  the  philo80> 
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pbical  e^Ianation  of  your  dream,"  exclaimed  %  WEtltv,  quickly. 
"  When  we  fall  asleep,  the  miiid,  for  the  time  being,  loses  some  of 
its  &culties,  and  that  of  the  vill  is  deprived  of  its  operative  powHs, 
whilst  the  reasoning  faculties  are  always  in  some  measore  diminished, 
though  not  destroyed.  In  sleep  no  new  ideas  are  created,  bnt  ihe 
old  ones  run,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  groove,  connected  with  one 
aooth^  by  what  is  termed  the  association  of  ideas." 

"What  you  say  is  certainly  very  reasonable,  so  far,"  the  giri 
rejmned. 

"  Let  UB  continue  our  examination,  my  Grade,"  her  bnsbatid 
proceeded,  cheerfully.  "  In  regard  to  your  humble  eerrant  appear* 
ing  BO  prominmtjy,  I  presume  it  may  be  traced  to  the  &)ct  that  I 
renewed  my  future  wife's  acquaintance  on  that  evening,  and  per- 
haps, before  that  amiable  lady  fell  into  her  slumbers,  she  might 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  bestowing  upon  me  a  casual 
thought." 

"That  is  true,  indeed,  Walter,"  returned  Grace;  "and, 
farther  than  that,  just  before  I  went  to  b^,  I  was  singing  a  song 
which  you  used  to  eiog,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  my  bearing  the 
same  strain  in  my  dream." 

"  But  let  us  continue.  What  is  the  next  diEGculty  to  be  dis> 
cussed  t" 

Lady  Lee  shook  her  head  doubtfully. 

"  Though  you  have  explained  the  rest  of  my  dream  eatisfac- 
torily,  how  do  you  accouot,  sir,  for  my  picturing  the  mysterious 
fiign  in  the  heavens,  linking  you,  Emma,  and  myself  in  one  fete! 
Of  [course,  I  can  easily  see  the  likelihood  of  my  dreaming  about 
ymir  poor  uncle  becoming — ugh  !  how  horrible  it  is  to  contemplate ! 
a  bleeding  oorpee,  masmuch  as  it  was  only  that  evening  that  be 
WOE  murdered,  and  my  mind  was  naturally  full  of  that  horrid 
tn^edy  when  I  went  to  rest.  But  bow,  sir,  do  you  accotmt  fcf 
the  rest,  I  say  I" 

A  low,  musical,  mocking  laugh  flowed  &om  the  lips  of  Sir 
Walter  Lee. 

"  How  do  I  explain  it,  my  little  caredulous  visionary  V  said  lie. 
"  As  easily  as  it  is  possible  to  explain  a  sum  in  simple  addition. 
I  shall  say  nothing  further  about  that  part  of  your  vision  in  which 
jou  delighted  in  corpses,  and  so  forth,  because  you  have  had  the 
sagacity  to  give  a  very  excellent  and  convincing  explanation  of  that 
yourself.  As  for  the  '  three  children  of  ^one  fete,'  I  confess  the 
explanation  is  the  simplest  in  the  world.  You  were  out  in  the 
garden  when  you  saw  me  that  night,  and,  to  my  own  knowledge 
the  stars  were  shinii^  very  brightly.  I  see  nothing  more  IJkAj 
than  that  you  should  dream  of  them,  nor  that  in  your  dream  jov 
should  auociate  myself  with  my  uncle,  your  sister,  and  youraeU, 
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smcg  all  fonr  of  us  were  nppermost  in  yonr  mind  when  you  fell 
asleep ;  nor  do  I  think  it  Htrange,  Donsidering  the  horrible  tragedy 
that  had  taken  place  at  Wavemey  just  before,  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  your  eister  was  dying,  perhaps,  dear,  that  yonr  dream 
fihould  take  a  weird  and  unnatural  form.  As  for  the  perfumes  of 
the  Sowers  and  trees  yon  mention  in  your  dream,  they  were,  most 
likely,  merely  the  perfumesof  the  flowers  and  shrubs  in  the  garden." 

Lady  Lee  sat  musing,  a  thoughtful  smile  playing,  ever  and 
anon,  about  her  lips. 

"I  do  think  I  have  been  foolish  in  ever  allowing  my  super, 
etitious  fancies  to  work  upon  my  imagination  as  I  have,"  she  said, 
at  length. 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  and  brave  woman,  as  my  Qracie  is !"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Walter,  pressing  her  with  rapture  to  his  heart. 

Scarcely  had  the  endearing  words  escaped  the  speaker's  lips 
than  the  girl  suddenly  uttered  a  sharp  scream. 

"  Look  !"  she  cried,  pointing  towards  a  clump  of  trees  about 
thirty  yards  away.     "  Oh,  Walter,  what  is  that  V 

"  What  is  what,  darling  ?"  returned  Sir  Walter,  glancing  hastily 
in  Uie direction  indicated.     "I  see  nothing  to  alarm  you,  dear." 

"  I  am  certain  I  saw  a  shadow  !"  rejoined  the  girl,  with  agita- 
tion.    "  It  was  not  fancy  :  I  know  it  was  real !" 

"  A  shadow,  Glrace  !" 

"Aye;  it  vns  die  shadow  of  a  man .'" 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THB   SHADOW    IN   TUB    PABK. 

"Grace,  my  dear  girl,  I  believe  you  are  dreaming  now," 
exclaimed  Sir  Walter,  with  a  slight  perturbation  in  his  tone. 

Lady  1*6  seemed  hurt  by  the  remark,  yet  she  clung  mora 
closely  to  her  husband's  arm,  and  looked  wistfnlly  into  his  face. 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  Walter,"  she  said.  "  I  am  certain 
I  was  not  deceived.  I  saw  the  tall  shadow  uf  a  man  in  the  moon- 
light, fall  across  the  ground  by  yonder  clump  of  trees,  where  it  dis- 
appeared again. ' ' 

"  Stay  here  one  moment,  Grace,  and  I  will  soon  be  satisfied  ae 
to  who  is  loitering  about  my  grounds  like  a  thief." 

And  the  young  man  was  about  to  start  forward  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  trembling  girl  had  pointed.  She  caught  him,  how. 
ever,  by  the  arm. 

"No,  no — do  not  go,  Walter,  'dear! — do  not  leave  me  here 
alone !  I  shall  die  with  terror  if  you  do.  Ijet  me  go  indoors ;  the 
jiight  has  turned  chilly,  and — and  I  feel  cold." 

The  two  turned  towards  Wavemey  Court,  from  the  windows  at 
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which  several  lights  -vere  oow  beaming  is  the  distance.  Once  or 
twice  as  they  walked  on  sUently  Lady  Lee  glanced  furtively  behind 
her,  as  though  fearful  someone  might  be  following  their  footatepB; 
and  then,  being  reassared  on  this  point,  her  eyes  would  seek  hei 
husband's  bee ;  as  if  anxiouB  to  read  his  secret  thoughts  by  its  ouU 
ward  expression.  That  fece  was,  however,  perfectly  impassive;  not 
the  twitching  of  a  nerve,  or  the  movement  of  a  musde,  betrayed 
the  inward  working  of  the  mind. 

"  I  will  rejoin  you  in  the  drawing-room  in  a  fewminutea,  dear," 
said  Lee,  having  escorted  his  fair  companion  to  the  house. 

"Are  you  not  coming  in,  Walter  J"  demanded  she,  in  surprba 

"  In  a  few  seconds  I  shall  be  back  again." 

He  was  turning  away,  but  she  caught  him  tightly  by  the  arm. 

"Yon  are  going  into  the  park  again,"  she  whispered.  "Yoo 
are  going  to  search  after  the — the  man,  who  startled  me  just  now." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  girl,"  he  laughed  gaily,  and  shaking  him- 
self &om  her.  "  Make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  can  for  about 
five  minutes.  I  shall  be  back  again  by  that  time,  you  may  depend 
upon  it, — long  before  you  have  taken  off  your  bonnet,  and  are  ready 
to  sing  me  a  song." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  go,  Walter,"  said  the  girl,  looking  np 
into  his  face  wistfully ;  but  not  offering  again  to  detain  him. 

Laughing  playfully  at  the  beseeching  look  the  young  wife  gave 
him.  Sir  Walter  Lee  hastened  from  the  house,  and  retraced  bis 
steps  to  the  spot  from  which  be  and  Lady  Lee  had  just  now  come. 

"Who  the  deuce  it  can  be  who  thinks  proper  to  get  loafii^ 
about  my  grounds,  and  eavea-dropping,  when  I  and  my  wife  are  in 
privacy,  I  know  not ;  and  it  is  well  for  that  individual — if  there  is 
anyone  at  all — that  I  do  not ;  for  if  I  come  across  him,  I  will 
warrant  he  shall  give  a  good  account  of  himself." 

As  he  spoke,  he  pulled  his  two  hands  from  his  pockets.  In  eacb 
hand  glittered  in  the  silver  moonlight  the  burnished  steel  bairei 
ctf  a  pistol,  the  priming  of  which  he  halted  a  moment  to  examine. 

Arrived  at  the  rustic  seat,  upon  which  he  and  Grace  had  a  Utile 
while  before  been  resting,  he  again  stopped  short,  and  peered  veij 
cautiously  about  him.  The  moon  at  this  instant  emei^ed  from 
behind  a  dark  cloud,  and  flooded  the  broad  expanse  with  Eilv^ 
light,  but  throwing  every  tree  and  prominent  object  into  deeper 
shadow.  While  he  stood  thus,  earnestly  seeking  to  penetrate  the 
obscurity  which  enveloped  the  clump  of  trees,  amongst  which  Lady 
Lee  had  so  strongly  affirmed  the  shadow  had  disappeared,  the  tall 
form  of  a  man  emei^ed  into  the  light,  and  approached  him  widi 
wide  and  rapid  strides. 

"  Who  goes  there  V  demanded  the  baronet,  his  finger  fffesBing 
tlie  trigger  of  his  pistoL 
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"  Is  that  you,  Sir  Walter  V  a  hoarse  voice  replied. 

Sir  Walter  Lee  stE^ered  backwards. 
'      **  Shaw  !"  be  almost  gasped. 

"  Yea,  Sir  Walter,"  returned  the  man,  insolently. 

"  What  do  you  want  here?  Why  do  you  come  to  persecute 
me?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  persecute  nobody,  Sir  Walter  ;  not  I." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  come  here  t  Vilbdn,  is  tliia  the  way  you 
keep  your  woidl" 

"Why  do  I  come  here.  Sir  Walter!"  rejoined  the  gamekeeper 
with  a  grim  laugh.  ' '  Lor' ,  now,  Sir  Walter ;  /  should  have  thought 
you  might  have  guessed." 

"  You  have  not  performed  your  part  of  the  contract,  Shaw,  as  I 
did  mine.  Why  did  you  not  remain  abroad,  as  you  agreed  to  do  ?" 
retorted  the  young  man,  drawing  his  slim  form  haughtily  up  to  its 
full  height. 

"  You  see,  Sir  Walter,  Ameriky  is  a  werry  niceish  sortof  aplace 
60  long  as  the  blunt  lasti — ahl" 

The  ruffian  recoiled  one  instant,  for  his  eye  had  alighted  apon 
the  brace  of  pistols  which  the  other  held  menacingly  before  lum. 
The  next  moment,  however,  the  gleaming  barrel  of  a  revolver  was 
pointing  at  Sir  Walter's  head. 

"  If  tfmt'i  your  little  game.  Sir  Walter,  two  can  play  at  it  as 
well  as  one,"  he  ejaculated,  with  a  savage  snarl  and  a  hideous  grin 
of  triumph.  "  You  were  thinking  of  putting  me  out  of  the  way, 
were  you!" 

"  Fool '"  returned  Lee,  scornfully,  "  I  do  not  seek  to  do  you  ' 
any  harm. ' ' 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Walter,"  replied  Shaw,  with  a  sneer ;  "  hut 
if  you're  so  kind  towards  me  as  that,  I  don't  see  what  you  want 
with  those  pretty  little  barkers  you've  got  so  snug  and  handy." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  then,  that  if  I  mahed  to  chastise  your  inso. 
l^ice,  I  should  be  deterred  from  fear  of  your  revolver  ?  Put  up 
your  arms,  I  will  do  you  no  injury." 

Lee  returned  his  pistols  to  the  pockets  from  iriiich  he  had  taken 
them.  Shaw,  muttering  something  between  his  teeth,  slowly  and 
with  hesitation,  imitated  the  example. 

**  You  want  more  money,  I  suppose  V  said  young  Lee. 

"  That's  just  the  werry  identical  thing  I  do  want." 
"Will  you  go  abroad  again!" 
"Certainly,  Sir  Walter,  if  you  tip  up." 
**  And  remain  there  1"  added  Lee,  sternly. 
"  That  I'll  promise  moat  faithfully  this  time,"  returned  ^>av, 
with  a  sickly  grin.  I 

"  Promises  with  you  count  for  nothing.    I  will  taki  'di^Suiat 
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you  do  not  come  back  this  time.  I  will  make  it  jonc  iattmt  to 
remain  there.     Tell  me  irliat  you  expect  me  to  do  hr  you." 

' '  They  tell  me,  Sir  Walter,  that  you  have  been  »xA  got  mamed 
while  I  was  away." 

"Well,  sir,  and  what  <ji  that?"  retorted  the  buonet, 
haughtily. 

"Ob\  Dothingofit,  Sir  Walter.  She  is  now, at  iha  Coart,! 
Hiiuk,  isn't  sheV 

"  Once  more,"  he  cried,  after  a  pause,  "  will  you  tell  me  what 
yoo  deeire^' 

"And  I  thought,  Sir  Walter,"  the  fellow  pursued,  **  that  per> 
hape  you  mightn't  care  about  her  ladyship  bein'  Mghtaned  by  sutdi 
a  chap  as  I  am.  Besides,  Sir  Walter,  if  her  ladyship  were  to  ask 
me  what  aucb  a  fellow  as  me  wanted  about  here,  I  might  forget 
that  her  ladyship  doesn't  know  one  or  two  little  things  about— 
about  her  husband!" 

Lee  sjosng  forward,  and  i%izing.  the  fellow  by  the  collar  of  his 
rough  pea-jacket  with  both  hands,  shook  hiyi  with  such  violence  that 
he  looked  hke  an  unresisting  figure  in  his  arms,  £re  the  game, 
keeper  had  recovered  from  the  surpriae  into  which  the  (mslaugbt 
had  thrown  him,  he  was  hurled,  like  a  log  of  wood,  to  the  ground. 

Having  thus  dashed  his  antagonist  to  the  ground,  the  young  soldier 
drew  himself  up  haughtily,  panting  for  breath,  and,  witli  folded 
arms,  contemplated  the  vanquished  ruffian. 

"  Very  well,  Sir  Walter,  I  won't  forget  this  here,'.'  growled 
Shaw,  as  he  scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  turned  with  the  surly,  yet 
submissive  aspect  of  a  beaten  cur,  upon  the  now  p^^ecUy  oompceed 
young  man. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "you  had  better  not  forget  it,  or  I  may,  on 
the  next  occasion,  administer  a  still  more  forciUe  renunder  to  yoo. 
Perhaps  you  will  now  be  able  to  come  to  the  point  without  further 
tiseless  and  impertinent  discuseion. " 

*'  I  didn't  go  to  say  anything  to  make  you  angry,  Sir  Walter," 
returned  the  fellow,  in  a  much  humbler  tone  than  that  in  which  be 
had  spoken  hitherto. 

"  As  you  do  not  appear  to  know  exactly  what  you  want  me  to 
do  for  you,  I  suppose  I  may  surmise  you  wish  to  get  out  of  me  ju*t 
as  much  as  ever  you  can  extort  from  me  X" 

"  Why,  yes,  Sir  Walter,  I  'spect  it  u  something  just  about  that 
I  don't  want  to  be  hard  upon  you,  Sir  Walter — you  know  that.  I'l" 
a  poor  man,  and  I  only  want  what  I  may  call  my  ri^hte. ' ' 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  your  rights,  air ;  you  have  no  claims  upon 
me,"  interrupted  Lee,  sternly,  "  If  you  vrill  give  me  do  mwe  of 
your  impertinent  insolence,  I  will  inform  you  as  briefly  as  pwili* 
cable  of  what  I  am  prepared  ami  willing  to  do.  I  will  raoiad  jov, 
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in  tiie  first  place,  that  but  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  ^o/in 
consideration  of  my  paying  yon  one  hm^ied  pouDda  in  cash  down, 
and  remitting  to  you  at  New  York  a  second  instalment  of  a  like 
amount,  upon  your  satisfying  me  of  your  arrival  at  that  place,  you 
bithiolly  promised  me  you  would  remain  absent  from  England  and 
would  trouble  me  no  more.  With  exactitude  did  I  &lfil  my 
part  of  tbs  contract.  How  you  have  adhered  to  yonia  you  voj 
well  know." 

lorn  Shaw  was  about  to  interrupt,  but  the  other  made  a  stem 
gesture,  imposing  silence. 

*'  I  Temiud  you  of  all  this,"  pursued  Lee,  *'  because  you  will 
lima  petxjeive  that  it  is  impossible  I  can  trust  your  word  in  the  re. 
niotflBt  d^ree  again.     Now,  listen  to  my  proposal.     I  will  give  yoa 

at mce  tbe  sum  of  fifty  pounds " 

"  Only  fifty,  Kr  Walter !  Oh,  come  now,  don't  be  hard  upon 
afiillffw!" 

"Fifty  pounds  only  will  I  give  you  down,"  Lee  returned, 
firmly.  "That,  indeed,  I  will  supply  you  with  to  enable  you  to 
gvt  out  of  the  kingdom  once  more.  Settle  yourself  permanently 
at  New  York,  or  where  else  in  the  States  you  please,  and  wiiile  yon 
remain  there,  I  Jwill  forward  you  in  half-yearly  remittances  the 

sum  of  fifty  pounds  a- year " 

*'  Come  now,  Sir  Walter, "expostulated  Shaw,  whining, **  make 
it  a  hundred!" 

"Hear  me  to  the  end,"  continued  Lee.  "  I  will  allow  you  this, 
you  understand,  so  long  as  yon  trouble  me  no  more ;  hut  mark  my 
wonis  I  if  you  ever  seek  me  out  again,  never  another  penny  of  idine 
shall  yon  touch,  for  rather  than  be  subjected  to  your  continual 
threatening  and  extortion,  I  will  brave  the  worst,  and  defy  you  I" 
"  You  wouldn't  like  that,  Sir  Walter,  anyhow!" 
**  Perhaps  I  may  not  like  it ;  but  perhaps  I  might  dare  you  to 
do  your  worst,  nevertheless.  Perhaps,  also,  my  man,  I  may  know 
of  one  or  two  little  things  that  you  would  not  like  should  be  made 
public  Now  do  we  understand  each  other  ?  Shall  it  be  war  be- 
tween us  or  peace ^" 

*'I  agree.  Sir  Walter;  I've  no  call  to  wish  to  do  you  any 
harm,"  replied  Shaw,  after  a  pause. 

"  Meet  me,  then,  at  this  spot  to-morrow  at  sunset.  I  will  have 
the  money  ready.  Meanwhile,  keep  yourself  out  of  ohaervation,  if 
you  pleaee." 

"  All  right,  Sir  Walter.    Gkiod  night." 

Without  deigning  a  reply,  Sir  Walter  Lee  returned  to  the 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
sia  walter'h  lik. 


Sib  Walter  Lee  found  Qroce  in  tlie  draving-room  awaiting  hiB 
return  with  copaiderable  anxiety.  Before  ventnrii^  into  the  pre- 
seoce  of  his  young  wife,  he  had  taken  the  precantitHi  to  divest  him. 
Belf  of  the  pistols,  and  endeavoured  to  appear  before  her  as  com- 
posed  in  his  manner  as  possible.  Never^lees,  his  &oe  was  so  pale 
chat  Lady  Lee  started  when  she  saw  him. 

"There,  sir,"  ^e  cried,  at  £nft  speaking  playfally,  togreet 
him  as  he  came  into  the  room,  "  yon  promised  me  you  would  be 
back  in  five  minutes  at  the  most,  and  hefe  have  yo&  been  gone 
more  tJban  bftlf-an-hour.  But  oh,  Walter  1  .bow  pale  you  «» I  Ton 
are  ill !"  and  she  looked  into  his  sshy-wbite  fftce, -anxiously. 

Lee  laughed  with  forced  gaiety,  and  tried  to  soothe  hec  by 


"  I  am  not  ill,  Gracie.     Do  I  really  look  so  V  said  he. 

"You  look  dreadful,  W^ter,"  resumed  the  girl.  "What  liaa 
ba|^)enedl  Are  yon  hurt}  Oh,  Waltw,  disguise  nothing  from 
me,  I  implore  you !" 

"  Keep  nothing  from  you  t"  repeated  her  hnshssd,  stroking  her 
beautiful  hair,  playfully.  "  W^,  tiien,  I  will  not ;  and  so  I  will 
inform  you  that,  like  a  young  lady  i^khu  we  both  know,  I  Iwva 
had  a  very  fright^l  dream." 

"  A  dream,  sir !     What  do  yon  mean  V 

"  I  have  had  a  dream,  and  I  thought  I  was  stiuMlmg  cfat  in  die 
park,  just  where  my  little  Oracle  was  so  temhly  stKrtled  by  the 
mysterious  shadow  of — well — of  a  man." 

"  Ah  I   tell  me,  sir,  have  you  found  out  anything  about 1" 

"All  in  good  time,  madam,"  replied  8ir  Wdter,  waving  hs 
band,  and  smiling.  "  Let  me  continue  my  dream,  if  you  |dease. 
And  I  thought,  dear,  that  it  was  just  such  a  lovely  night  as  this  is, 
and  the  moon  and  the  stars  were  fining  out  brightly." 

"  Walter,  you' are  mocking  me  I"  cried  my  lady,  in  an  oSended 
tone,  and  poutoi^  in  &  most  captivating  ^manner. 

"  And  I  thought,"  puraued  Sir  Walter,  "  all  at  onoe,  that  yon, 
dear,  who  were  standing  by  my  side,  suddenly  changed  into— I  b^ 
your  ladyship's  pardon — but  into  a  little— a  very  little  donkey !" 

lAdy  Lee  had  been  listening  with  rapt  attention ,  the  gravity  of 
the  speaker  puzzling  her  greatly.  But  now  Sir  Walter  smiled,  snd 
despite  hei  uneasiness  of  mind,  this  burlesquing  of  her  own  dream 
amused  her  much.  She  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  very  un* 
complimentary  comparison  of  herself  witii  a  donkey. 

"  A  very  pretty  donkey,  I  admit,  madam ;  lad  ooa  irith  ei- 
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tremely  short  ears,  and  which  had,  without  fiatteiy,  a  TBry  Boftaod 
pleasant  voice.  Aikd  while  I  was  looking  about  me  to  ascertain 
the  causQ  of  this  wonderful  change,  the  donkey  took  alarm  at  a 
shadow  amoi^t  the  trees,  and  suddenly  went  scampering  away  aa 
hard  as  ever  she  could  gallop  to  seek  shelter  &om  that  dread  evil 
her  imagination  had  evoked.  Feeling  some  compassion  for  the  poor 
heast,  I  determined  to  ascertain  what  it  was  my  poor  little  donk^ 
was  terrified  by.  So  I  turned  towards  the  spot,  and  a  very  brief 
eiami  nation  explained  to  me  the  whole  of  the  mystery.  For  there, 
lying  quietly  under  an  old  elm-tree,  and  looking  as  innocent  and 
unconscious  as  I  dare  eay  be  really  was,  was  that  fine  6t£^  whom 
his  new  mistress  honoured  only  this  very  day  with  a  Btiong  ex- 
pression of  her  admiration." 

"  A  6tag  J"  cried  my^lady,  laughing  outright  and  clapping  her 
hands  merrily.  "  Do  you  really  mean  to  say,  Walter,  that  it  was 
only  a  stag  which  frightened  me  so  dreadfully  just  now  V 

"  Merely  ^at  most  graceful  of  quadrupeds,  my  dear  girl,"  re. 
plied  Sir  Walter. 

Yery  careful  now  was  Sir  Walter  to  keep  his  wife's  attention 
diverted  as  much  as  poesiUe  from  the  late  ecene  enacted  in  tJae  park 
grounds ;  begging  ber-to  sing  over  this  new  song  to  him,  or  play 
over  that  new  piece,  with  such  incessant  assiduity  that  I  am  sura 
her  amiable  ladyship's  throat  and  fingers  must  have  been  equally 
tired  before  the  evening  was  over. 

On  the  following  morning,  Qrace  was  amusing  herself  in  the 
beautiful  garden  which  completely  surrounded  Wavemey  Court 
with  a  mass  of  fioVers,  when  Sir  Walter  came  behind  her,  with  his 
travelling-bag  in  hand,  as  though  he  were  about  to  depart  im- 
mediately upon  a  journey.  TCimfing  her,  Sir  Walter  told  her  that 
he  had  to  go  up  to  town  for  an  hour  or  two  that  morning,  but  that 
he  should  positively  return  in  the  afternoon  in  time  for  tea,  and 
entreated  her  to  amuse  herself  the  best  way  she  could  until  that 
time,  adding  that  he  had  sent  over  to  the  Bectory  to  ask  Mis. 
Evelyn  to  come  and  keep  her  daughter  company. 

"Must  jou  go  to-day,  Walter'"  said  the  girl,  insinuatingly. 
"  Would  not  another  time  do  as  well  ?" 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  girl, "  replied  Lee.  "It  is  imperative  I 
should  go  to'  the  City  to-day,  or  depend  upon  it,  Oracle,  I  would 
not  leave  jou.  So  it  is  useless  for  you  to  try  and  wheedle  me  into 
any  delay.  The  &ct  is,  I  am  obliged  to  get  a  draught  cashed  at 
my  banker's.  We  must  have  money,  you  know,  dear ;  what  a  thing 
it  is  we  can't  do  without  that !" 

Lady  Lee  sighed,  but  as  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  truth  of 
this  she  quietly  yielded  the  point. 

Sir  Walter  departed,  and  true  to  bis  promise  was  home  a^aiu 
21-/  F  r 
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half-an-hoTir  before  tea-time,  which  at  Wavocney  Cocrt  ««  lix 
o'clock.  Urs.  Evelyn  bad  brought  over  TiSia.  Barber  with  her  that 
afternoon,  and  these  two  ladies  remained  to  take  tea  ;  during  vhich 
meal  Sir  Walter  exerted  himself  to  the  ntmost  to  appear  in  good 
apirits ;  but  somehow,  tbe  quick  eye  of  my  lady  remained  that  he 
occasioDally  seemed  very  abxent-minded,  and  that  when  the  tea 
was  over,  he  walked  over  to  tbe  window  spmetimee,  to  look  out, 
and  then  returned  in  silence  to  hia  seat 

Fresently,  while  Qrace  and  the  two  ladies  wwe  in  consultatim, 
Lee  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  room.  So  skilfully  did  be  manage 
this  that  no  one  but  Qrace  was  aware  be  had  gone. 

"What  a  beautiful  evening,  my  dear!"  said  Hrs.  Evelyn, 
looking  out  of  tbe  window  just  at  this  time. 

"  How  golden  seem  liie  clouds  in  iha  west  I"  added  ber  friend. 

"Yes,"  T^lied  Lady  Iiee.     " Itit  note  jugt autuet." 


CHAPTER  ilXVn. 

nUBVIBAIfCB    Aa    V8UAL   MEETS   WITH    SVOCISS. 

With  very  great  difficulty  Will  Sparks  found  hia  wi^  to  let 
lodgings  after  his  carouse  with  Tom  Shaw.  But  having,  howerer, 
leached  the  door  of  the  renowned  "Little  T  Cheat,"  and  having£sil«<l 
ia  bis  unsteady  endeavours  to  get  the  k^  into  the  lode,  he  leised 
against  the  door,  and  regaled  himself  with  a  pipe  and  budcIi? 
boisterous  comic  songs,  much  to  tbe  disturbance  of  Matilda  Jones, 
who  came  down  in  angty  mood  to  let  her  lodger  in,  but  more  with 
the  determination  to  give  him  a  "  bit  of  her  miikd." 

Tbe  street-door  against  iriuch  the  musical  clotbes-line  man 
leaned  being  suddenly  opened  by  Mrs.  Jones,  he  fell  into  the  arms  of 
his  indignant  landlady,  who  screamed  so  loudly  that  it  brought  hff 
amiable  husband  to  tbe  rescue.  Obadiah  quickly  discovered  tie 
state  of  afbirs,  and  by  dint  of  persuasion  and  pushing,  especiallj 
pushing,  be  got  Mr.  Sparks  to  bis  chamber,  and  placing  him  out- 
side bis  bed,  left  him  to  bis  drunken  slumb^s. 

After  a  disturbed  sleep.  Will  Sparks  awoke  with  all  tbe  Jis> 
agreeable  feelings  that  attend  upon  the  waking  of  those  who  bare 
taken  a  glass  too  much.  With  his  hands  across  bis  aching  brow,  be 
began  to  have  some  dim  recollection  that  he  bad  not  beeo  over- 
polite  to  his  landlady,  and  began  to  fear  a  visit  from  tbe  strcaig- 
minded  woman.  If  so,  he  thought  it  best  to  play  the  ropentwil 
sinner,  and  appease  her  wiatb. 

His  fears  were  quietly  realised.  Mrs.  Jones  made  her  appear, 
ance,  a^id  Will  played  the  penitent  successfully ;  bie  landlady  fdt 
Ka  him,  sympathised  with  him,  and  after  a  loi^  reli^ous  convsi-    i 
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BKtkm,  i^  [MOBiised  tllat  in  the '  erenicg  gfae  tronld  invite  Ifr. 
Tinglebottom  to  t&k«  tea  with  her,  and  that  Wilt  Bhonld  bs  of  tise 
par^,  and  tbat  he  wnuld  tben  Iwve  an  ^rpportanity  to  be  tiAnn  into 
the  fold  of  the  Tinglebattonians. 

As  ike  afternoon  wore  an — ^the  very  ^tmnon,  in  &ct,  upon 
whidi,  as  the  reader  will  lecollect,  Sir  Winter  Lee  had  amuged  to 
meet  the  gamekeeper,  Tom  Shaw,  at  sunset  in  the  park  of  Waver- 
ney  Coort — as  ihe  afternoon  wore  en,  I  say,  ind  the  time  dreir 
near  ior  -tfan  interosting  martisg  between  the  pastor  and  Mr.  Will 
Spoikfi,  the  Bpint  of  the  laMer  gentleman  sank  within  bim,  and  he 
would  very  gladly  have  backed  out  of  Ae  edifying  gathering  iriuch 
was  ia  store  for  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  fiieee  thonghts,  Mr.  Obsdiaii 
Jooee  oame  creeping  in,  rehlnag  fas  hands  ud  looking  saneti. 
monioiis.  Would  Mr.  Sparks  come  devnstairs  now?  and  our 
young  friend  Robert,  would  he  come  too  t  But  Bobert,  leaking  all 
eyes  and  buttens  and  mouth,  was  downstaiie,  and  alna^  in  the 
litUe  parlour,  almost  before  tiio  inntatbn  was  oct  of  Mr.  Jonw's 
month. 

When  WQl  eatered  the  room,  which  had  unfbrtonately  tbe 
disagreeable  drawback  of  smelling  aonwwhat  of  the  faiat  odonr 
which  pervaded  the  Aap — <he  odour  of  dirty,  mixed  chandlnry  and 
grocery,  to  wit— he  found  Ae  little  sle^-&ced  pasttn-  ntting 
demurely  a£  a  most  luxuriously  spread  tea-table,  with  bis  hands 
sheady  clasped  and  resting  upon  the  taUe,  as  though  he  were  oidy 
waiting  to  say  grace.  Opposite  to  him  was  a  tall,  middle-aged 
lady,  with  a  very  thin  waist  and  very  bony  cbeeks,  who  wore  a 
vety  wonderful  head-dress,  cxmposed  of  white  dingle-dangleB  and 
satin  flowers,  and  who  sat  veiy  upright  in  her  chair,  lifting  her  nose 
and  castii^  her  eyes  down,  as  thou^  sfae  were  smelling  the  tea- 
table,  and  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  quite  fresh.  This  lady 
greeted  Mr.  Sparks  with  a  very  solemn  and  demure  bow,  but  Will 
voatd  inaist  upon  sbaking  her  foy  the  hand  iu  the  most  friendly  and 
funiliar  maHDer  in  the  worid. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  ma'am  t"  said  he,  politely ;  "  and  how  do  jwti 
do,  pastor  r'  he  added,  turning  to  that  sleek  little  gentleman,  and 
giving  him  a  vioe-like  grip. 

The  attention  of  1St.  Sparks  had  hitherto  been  occupied  with 
the  spread  upon  the  table,  and  in  contemplating  with  mingled 
cariosity  and  wonder  the  tall  prim  lady  in  the  dingle-dangles,  who 
'was  now  introdnced  to  him  as  Hr.  Tingletnttom's  wife  ;  bat  all  at 
oi>ce,  upon  the  entrance  of  hie  hostess,  his  regards  becune  imme. 
■^tely  fixed  upon  her,  wi&  an  intentness  which  plainly  caused  that 
^y  some  anbonssement,  and  the  prim  Mrs,  Tinglehottom  to 
inquire  very  kindly  if  he  didn't  feel  quite  well.    His  t' 
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recalled  Will  to  himself:  for  the  cause  of  his  sudden  jpertnrb&tiaiL 
v&B,  iu  short,  that  upon  the  boaom  of  Mrs.  Jones  wu'a  gold 
•  Duniature  broodi,  vbieh  be  iostantaaeoualy  recogiused  as  that  of 
which  he  was  so  anxiously  in  search. 

' '  Dash  my  battoiu  I "  he  muttered,  scarcely  abk  to  conceal  bis 
delight.  "  I  didn't  fanoy  Matilda  wM  eo  jolly  soft  as  to  hang  out 
her  true  ooloUrs  quite  so  plainly." 

Finding,  however,  that  his  conduct  would  attract  attention,  and 
being  &r  too  astute  a  sbntegist.  to  suffer  bis  policy  1»  be  peiietnttei 
unduly  by  the  enemy,  Mr.  Sparks  instantly  diverted  bis  leganib  to 
other  olgeots,  contriTing  deldy  to  pay  a  varietiy  of  personal  oompH- 
ments  to  Mrs.  Tinglebottom,  wfaiob  worked  such  &  visibie  eBact 
upon  that  lady  that  ber^  diagle-daaglee  positively  d&need,  and 
.  fluttered  with  t^tatioa— louiaging,  at  the  same  timu,  to  pay  tlK 
most  leepeotful  attentioQ  bolth  to  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  pastor  himseU 

After  a  trary  long  grace,  the  temnnation  of  which  Will  cer- 
tainly deemed  the  best  part  of  it,  the  company  fell  Co  upon  tlie 
shrimps,  wateicresses,  currant  cake,  and  jun,  all  of  wfaicb,  it 
must  be  allowed,  the  hosteea  had  most  munificently  ^fxtmded.  ^ 
aoon,  however,  as  tea  was  finished,  and  the  rsverend  Zejdbtah&'bii 
wiped  his  plump  little  lips  with  bis  spotless  white  baDdberotiief,  k 
a  manner  which  seemed  to  imply  consciousness  of  having  doa 
their  duty,  and  that  for  th^  part — unlike  Oliver  Twist— tbt; 
wanted  no  more  ;  and  as  toon  as  another  very  long  grace  had  been  aid 
over  the  remnaiito  of  the  feast,  and  the  meal  had  been  (beared  anj, 
—then,  indeed,  the  real  moral  part  of  the  evening's  business  begML 

Mr.  Tinglebottom  did  not,  hcwever,  begin  the  attack  by  imn* 
diately  and  directly  laying  siege  to  Will.  On  the  contrary,  faavit^ 
given  a  gentle  preparatray  cough,  he  began  ia  a  very  mild  wJ 
soothing  tone  to  relate  how,  as  be  was  walking  one  day  along  the 
streets,  he  saw  a  little  boy— a  dbly,  Tagged  littlo  boy  be  wa»- 
(and  here  the  pastor  glanced  sideways  at  Maater  Bob)  ;  and  the 
dirty,  ra^ed  little  boy  was  sitting  on  a  doorstep,  and  weejan^ 
piteously,  and  he  (the  pastor)  went  up  to  him,  and  ptarang  lii" 
hand  upon  the  child's  head,  said,  "  Well,  my  little  man,  what 
ails  tiiee  V '  Whereupon  tiie  littie  man  had  informed  him  that  te 
father  was  a  drunkard,  and  had  given  him  nobbing  to  eat  for  tf^' 
whole  days  and  nights,  and 

"  Dash  my  buttons,  pastor,  but  I  wish  you'd  give  me  om  ' 
two  of  them  there  tracts,  if  they'll  make  my  boy  do  without  hit 
grub  for  two  days  !"  ejaculated  Will,  at  the  end  of  Uie  narrative. 

The  stately  Mrs.  Tinglebottom  thereupon  instantly  pulled  iot^ 
a  bundle  from  her  pocket,  and  banded  some  to  him,  saying  that  i» 
oouH  find  therein  that  which  was  better  for  him  than  the  can«l 
food  of  this  life.    . 
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Will  .thanked  her  politely,  aad  immediately  fell  to  upon  them, 
readijig  them  (bottom^upwardB)  Apparently  with  ezcessiYe  iiatisEEM. 
tioQ  and  delight.  The  pastw  was  abimt  to  delivw  a  thrilling 
philippic  against  all  those  who  -were  wickedly  opposed  to  Tingle- 
bottonianiam,  when  his  lady,  placing  her  finger  upon  her  thin 
lips,  engoiaing  silence,  whic;>eTed  thaA  it  vonld  be  well  to  let  the 
Baid  tracts  produce  their  effect  upon  Will's  stublxHrn  heart  the 
first  Uiing.  Whilst  Mt.  Spack«  wa«  thus  apparently  reading  with 
sacAi  interest  tihe  doeunients  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him 
for  his  enlightenment  (but  vas,  in  reality,  forming  various  Tagne 
schemes  for  the  proourement  of  the  miniature  brooch  which 
giitterod  so  temptingly  upon  the  boeom  of  his  lanillady),  the 
company  remianed  in  a  Bolemn  and  disnal  ailmice. 

Mr.  Will  Sparks  placed  the  pampldet  he  had  been  staring  at 
npcm  the  table,  laid  his  &t  emphatlcaUy  upon  the  pamphlet,  and 
blew  his  nose  with  an  unupected  riolence  that  startled  everybody, 

"Well,  my  friend,  arey^u  convinced  V  said  the  minister,  turn, 
ing  npon  him  with  the  grim  nmile  of  a  man  who  knows  he  cannot 
be  got  over  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Sparka  replied,  humbly,  and  turning  up  his  eyes  to  a  cwr- 
taiu  blotch  upon  the  ceilii^,  that  he  toas  canviooed,  but  added 
that,  "  if-60-be  the  pastor  didn't  mind,  he  should  like  to  ask  him 
one  or  two  questions  which  had  for  a  long  time  so  troubled  and 
vexed  him  as  to  occasion  him  much  uneasiness  in  his  inside,  and 
whiclL,  he  dare  say,  the  pastor,  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  things 
casuiitical,  might  resolve  for  him. " 

The  little  pastor  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  dilsipate  ^1 
doubts  which  bis  proselyte  might  entertain,  and  Mrs.  Jones  and 
Mrs.  Tinglebottom  whispered  theix  mutual  edi&cation  at  hearing 
'*  the  hungry  soul  fed  with  the  bread  which  flowed  like  an  avalanche 
from  such  a  sagaoious  fountain  of  knowledge." 

"  Now,  look beicv pastor^"  saidMr.  Sparks, respectfully,  "what is 
your  candid  opinion,  as  between  man  and  man— you  understand^" 

"My  friend,  I  do  understand,"  the  parscm  assented,  oilily. 

"  Of  witchee  V  added  Mr.  ^oarks. 

The  question  was  vague  certainly,  and  it  is  pnobable  that  even  Mr. 
Tinglebottom  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  determine  how  he  should 
direct  bis  discourse.  The  consequence  was  that  the  answer  was  as 
ragoe  as  the  question.  Witches  once  existed,  beyond  doubt ;  and 
so  they  did  now,  in  the  opinion  of  some  minda ;  whilst  in  othtm 
they  didn't ;  they  were  actuated,  most  jwobably,  by  the  evil  spirit, 
or  perhaps  by'  a  good  one ;  but  he  (1^.  Tinglebottom)  would,  for 
his  part,  strenuously  avoid  them." 

The  ladies  listened  with  admiratioD,  Obadiah  witli  sleepy  wonder, 
and  Bob,  who  seemed  ra^er  frightened,  crept  stealthily  into  « 
position  of  security  between  his  Other's  knees. 
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''BMuiae,'*nidWaU  inaizitwkin^^  "  it  «m  aikiiidofkiritdi 
iriuch  brougiit  ne  roaDtl  ta  &  mobq  cf  mj  miscondact  laitmi^" 

**  Indeed^  mybitoAi"  encd  Zacbuias,  deeply  mteresUd,  ud 
dnvii^  hit  ebair  doiar  in ;  nai  tlu  ladiesr  and  vpeo  C^mUi,  le- 
peated  the  inleijwticm. 

«  Ha  did  it  byworkin^a  Boitof — of  a^eUuponme,"  cooliimal 
ilx.  SfMrks,  fixing  bis  eyee  ated&atly  upon  the  txa^ng. 

"  What  did  ha  do,  my  friendr— vhat  did  he  do }" 

"Well,"  said  Will,  after  reaeotien,  "he  began  by  a  littie  eoi- 
jwiog." 

"  Conjuring !"  repe^ed  his  aazioaa  auditors,  in  a  braath. 
'A  sort  (^  meBmerifiing  of  me,"  pursned  Will,  growing  qtiitt 
enthusiastic  over  the  tremendous  fiction  he  wat  indenting.     "  And 
irba)  I  wae  all  done  over,  you  know,  lor',  blees  yoor  heart,  my  dear 
paetar,  I  felt  quite  a  difierent  sort  ci  man  ]" 

"  Bleas  me  I  bow  did  you  feel !"  caried  tiiat  gmtleman,  actwillj 
■tting  upon  the  edge  of  hie  stoolt  and  gaping  with  astoniBhiDeDl 
and  ouiiaeity. 

"  Why,  Bir,  I  felt  all-overish,  you  know,"  ratunied  WilL 

"  Qood  gracious  1"  ejaeolated  Ur.  Obadiah,  his  fat  cheeks,  u 
be  eat  in  the  oonter,  losing  their  wonted  oelour. 

"  I  can  quite  believe  this,  ioi  I  have  koowB  sadi  things  befon," 
observed  the  pastw,  shaking  his  head  with  the  air  of  a  sage,  bvt 
not  seeming  quite  at  his  ease  ;  for  that  little  gentleman  was  pn»e 
to  the  aupeniatural,  and  Tin^ebottontaniam,  ita^eed,  was  iDti> 
matoly  associated  with  many  and  various  myatoioua  rites. 

"  How  very  eztraoidinary  1"  added  bis  wife,  the  dingle-daa^ 
from  ber  head  vibrating  with  emotioD. 

"But  how  did  he  do  it?  andniiatwas  he  Uke,  Mr.  Spaiksf 
demaaded  the  ladiae,  in  concert. 

"  There,  ma'am,  you  have  me;  I  diai't  esactly  know  bow  be 
did  it,  but  he  was  a  i^uiar  witt^  to  l<x&  at,  uid  I  heard  litm 
mutter  something,  ladies,  and  so  I  watched  him  verycloMdy 

"Sim!"  etdaimed  the  pastor, drawing  back.  "I  thought  jwi 
said  it  was  a  wUeh  V 

"So  it  wiM  awitehl"  retorted  Will,  with  severity;  "awk 
witch,  of  oouxsel" 

"OhI" 

"  A  mole  witdi,  of  course  1"  repeated  Mr.  Sparka,  in  Ite  «■* 
atem  tone ;  "  a  sort  of  busband,  you  know." 

"  How  woodeifnl !"  cried  Ifcs.  Jones.  "  And  you  were  »/• 
ing,  lUi.  Sparks,  Uiat  you  watched  him  very  closely." 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  so  I  did ;  and  after  practiung  a  little  bit  up- 
stairs, I  found  I  could  do  someof  bia  pranks  and  tricks;  asdif  Jo" 
like,  ma'am,  and  the  rest  ot  the  company,  I  don't  mind  giving  J"" 
a  wrinkle  or  two." 
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*'  Work  tite  man-iTitchr'B  qieUs  I"  ejaoalated  ICra.  Tin^boUom 
in  hcaior. 

Un.  JoDM  bad,  however,  her  curiosity  excited,  and  the  pastor 
allayed  the  boEror  a£  lus  wi£a  by  wbiapering  his  coDTictitui  that  Will 
was  poseeBsed  of  an  evil  spirit  himself;  and  that,  when  tihe  same 
bad  more  fully  manifeatad  itself,  he  would  exert  his  apostolic  power 
of  casting  out  devils,  to  the  great  glory  of  TinglebottonianisuL 

Having  thus  received  penniBsian  to  proceed,  Mr.  Sparks  re. 
quested  the  company  to  form  a  circle  round  him.  He  then  desired 
to  borrow  two  pocket-handkerchiefs  and  a  hat ;  the  latter  of  which 
Mr.  Tinglebottom  supplied  him  with. 

"  ifov,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Will,  aBauming  the  oracular 
tone  of  a  mountebank,  "  this  here  witeb  that  I  speak  cS  placed  one 
of  the  handkerchiefs  upon  the  floor,  just  like  this  ;  and  tb^i,  hold, 
ing  the  bat  in  his  hand  like  I  do,  he  borrowed  a  brooch  from  one 
of  the  ladies  in  the  compaiw ' ' 

"Dear  me!  then  there  were  ladies  in  the  company!"  said 
His.  Jones. 

"In  comae  time  were,  aaa' am,. replied  Mr.  Sparks,  politely. 
"  Will  one  of  you  ladies  he  good  enough  to  lend  me  yowa  f 
Thank  you !  Now  I  come  to  think  oS  it,  it  wai  a  brooch  very 
XBUch  like  this,"  he  added,  as  he  received  the  miniature  from 
lira.  Jones ;  *'  and  then,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  placed  ^e 
brooch  in  the  pocket-handkerchief — like  so,  ma'am ;  and  then  he 
placed  the  other  pocket-handkerchief  over  the  other  pocket-handker- 
chief— so ;  and  then  he  placed  the  hat  over  the  pocket-handker. 
chief  which  covered  the  other  pocket-handker<^ef — ^like  bo  ;  and 
when,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  bad  muttered  a  few  words  (which 
is,  of  course,  a  secret),  and  lifted  up  the  hat  and  the  handkerchief, 
lo  and  behold,  ths  brooch  toot  go»el"  Suiting  the  action  to  the 
woid,  the  brooch  tooa  gone  indeed,  as  Mr.  Sparks  had  said  i 

"  Dear  me !"  ejaculated  the  pastor's  wife. 

"WonderfuU"  cried  Mrs.  Jones. 

"  Yea,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  began  the  pasttH*,  rising  to  cast 
out  the  evil  ^irit  whidi  had  worked  this  marveJ  before  his  very 
eyes. 

"Wait  a  momenti  brother!"  almost  screamed  Mrs.  Jones; 
**  let  him  brii^  back  my  brooch,  if  you  please,  before  you  h^;in. 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Sparks,  the  witch  brought  back  the  brooch 
that " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  he  did  certainly,"  returned  Will,  with  stolid 
gravity. 

"  How  did  he  do  that,  Mr.  ^tarks  t" 

"  Temporise  not  with  evil,  Sister  Jones,"  said  the  pastOT,  who 
was  eager  to  show  his  powers. 

"  How  did  he  do  it,  ma'am  t"  repeated  Will,  shakiog  his  head 
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■wiih  a  sweet  smiJe.  "  He  puzzled  me  tJuris;  I  wish  I  kDe#'%«B^ 
did  it;  Wt  I  don't." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  Bay,  "Mr.  Sparks,  yoa  are  not  going  to  give 
me  back  that  brooch  1"  cried  Mrs.  Jones,  ri«ng  into  a  state  di 
exasperation. 

"/■give  it  you  back,  ma'am!"  retnrned  Will,  turning  upon 
her  a  look  of  injured  innocence.  "  I  wish  1  could,  ma'am  1 — ^lonlj 
wish  I  knew  how  I  You  know,  ma'am,  you  asked  me  to  show  yoo 
bow  that  there  witcb  did  with  the  other  brooch,  and  now,  ma'am, 
you're  finding  fault — well,  I  never  did !" 

"You  wretch! — oh!  you  wicked  maul" 

"listen  to  her,  pastor! — do  listen  to  her!"  retortied  'Will, 
holding  out  his  hands  in  deprecation.  "  Bo  reason  with  ber, 
pastor !     Tou  know  T  only  did " 

"  Yea,  verily,  it  ie  an  evil  spirit !"  roared  the  pastor,  looking 
rather  frightened.     "  And  I  say  unto  itMJome  forth  out  of  to 

"  Draw  it  mild,  pastor,  you  know,"  interposed  Will,  inmmiat- 
ingly,  "or  it  will  come  forth  otit  of  this  man,  and  no  mistake.  And 
look  yon  here,  ma'am,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  victimised  land- 
lady, *'  I  fancy  you  lost  that  brooch,  ma'am,  to  much  the  same  son 
of  evil  spirit  as  gave  it  you,  ma'am ;  and  so  you've  got  no  reaeoD  to 
call  names ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  ma'am,  that  my  self-respect 
won't  suffer  me  to  be  insulted,  ma'am ;  and  so,  ladieB  and  gaatle- 
men,  I  wish  you  all  a  very  good  evening." 

Saying  which,  he  quitted  the  room,  closely  followed  by  his  faith- 
.ful  son,  Bob,  and  chuciling  at  the  successful  nwc  irtiich  had  given 
him  possession  of  the  much-coveted  miniature  brooch. 

"  Why,  dad,"  cried  Bob,  in  ecstacies,  when  they  reached  thai 
own  room,  "  that  was  the  brooch  with  the  man's  face !" 

"  Lor' !  you  don't  aay  so.  Bob  J"  returned  the  parent,  as  if  in 
surprise. 

"  It  was,  though,"  said  Bob. 

"  So  it  was,  Bob,"  replied  Will,  in  excesrive  good-humour,  and 
producmg  the  said  brooch  before  Bob's  astonished  eyes.  "Look 
you  here,  youngster! — you  shall  have  the  treat  I  promised  you; 
but,  dash  my  buttons !  it  shan't  be  to  go  with  the  Band  of  Sfffe, 
tbongh." 

CHAPTER  XXXYIIL 

THE      THKKE     GRACES. 

"  Whbre  has  Sir  Walter  gone !"  cried  Mrs.  Evelyn,  turning  round 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  sunset  in  much  Burprise  al 
discovering  Sir  Walter  Lee  was  no  longer  with  them. 

"He  was  in  the  room  a  minute  ago,"  added  Mrs.  Barber, 
equally  surprised. 
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**  Did  yoQ  not  see  him  go  outt"  replied  Grace. 

Both  ladies  protested  they  bad  not. 

"/saw  bim,  at  all  eventB,"  lai^bed  Grace.  "He  is  not  very 
poetical,  and  left  the  room  while  we  V««  admiring  the  sunset." 

"Let  UB  try  if  we  can  find  him." 

No  objection  Imng  raised  to  this  proposal,  the  three  ladies 
quickly  airayed  themselTes  in  tb^  bonnets,  and  having  learned  &am 
tiie  old  gardener,  who  was  at  work  amongst  his  cherished  dahlias, 
"tiiat  Sir  Walter  had  passed  through  the  garden  into  the  park  about 
five  minutes  before,  they  followed  the  direction  which  the  old  man 
indicated  as  the  one  his  master  had  taken. 

Hn.  Evelyn  could  not  refrain  from  admiring  the  various  Sowers 
vbidt  grew  about  that  garden,  scattering  their  perfumes  upon  the 
soft  evening  air. 

"I  hope  and  trust,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  her  daughter,  "  that 
your  present  good  fortune  and  pbsitioB  will  not  puff  you  up  and 
make  you  proud  and  vain.  You  must  remember,  my  dear,  that 
these  things  are  all  vanity,  and  snares,  and  pit^ls,  as  your  faXhet 
says.  I  was  once  interested,  my  dear  Mrs.  Barber,  in  a  young  man, 
l)efbre  I  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Evelyn,  my  dear  (here  Mrs.  Evelyn 
very  pathetically  sighed),  and  a  very  worthy  and  good  young  man 
he  was." 

"  Was  it  the  same  onci,  mamma,  who  was  eaten  by  those  horrid 
cannibals  T"  interrupted  Grace,  good-humouredly. 

"The  same,  my  dear;  at  least  his  head  was  preserved,  and 
ohristiaiily  buried,  poor  young  man  i  But  dear  me,  Grace,  isn't  that 
&x  Walter  yonder  talking  to  that  man  V 

"To  be  sure  it  is,"  responded  Mrs.  Barber;  "but  who  is  the* 
TOMXii" 

"  One  of  the  servants,  I  presume,"  said  Lady  Lee. 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  the  person  with  whom  Sir  Walter 
Lee  had  been  conversing  disappeared  amidst  the  clump  of  elm-trees 
among  which  Lady  Lee  had  declared  the  shadow  she  had  seen  on 
Uie  Ibrmer  evening  had  also  vanished, 

"  He  is  a  very  gauntand  forbidding  sort  of  a  person  at  all  events. 
He  looks  a  veritable  scarecrow,  and  I  should  think  your  husband 
must  not  be  sony  to  part  from  his  company." 

Grace  laughed. 

"  So  I  ^uld  Uunk,"  she  replied. 

They  had  now  drawn  near  to  where  tJie  baronet  was  standing. 
His  }>&ck  had  been  towards  them,  for  he  bad  continued  to  gaze,  aa  if 
irresolute,  after  the  retreating  form  of  the  man  who  had  just  disap. 
peared  in  the  liiicket.  Apparently  the  distant  voices  of  the  ladies 
startled  him.  He  sprang  sharply  round,  and  perceiving  them  ap- 
proaching, he  hastened  forward  to  meet  them.        ,   ,i,„,,j:,.  Gooylc 
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"Well,  ladies,^  said  he,  "  I  thon^  job  men  diethtMgtues 
stealing  upoo  me  in  mj  solitary  retreait." 

"  May,  air  ^^  ^^  three  goddessaa,  if  you.  please,  wim  hsn 
come  to  seek  yoa,  bdagiag  Ui«  goldea  appLe,"  ratoitad  the  qvi^tlj 
Mrs.  Barber. 

"  You  require  me,  O  gentle  Juno,  to  mak;«  my  election  Y'  sud 
Lee,  smiling. 

"  We  £ear,  most  noble  Paris,  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  leqoiie 
Ka(^  a  Hung  at  your  hands.  We  knov  your  parl^aUty.  Fortu- 
aately,  however,  Uioerva  and  Juno  will  not  in  this  case  be  jealoiu, 
since  tiiey  already  anticipate  your  choice ;  which  ia " 

"  Tenus,  of  course,"  answwed  Lea,  SDuling  teudeiiy  oo  his 
blushing  wife. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  three  graces,  Sir  Walter,"  olwerTed 
HiB.  Evelyn,  who  d^  not  at  all  peo^ve  the  UttJie  joke,  and  via 
waa  to  badly  grounded  in  the  heathen  mythology  that  she  vei; 
likely  ihou^t  being  addressed  as  Minerva  waa  not  quite  respectiul ; 
"  but  I  can  tell  you  our  daar  Grace  here  was  bo  anxious,  when  she 
fbond  yon  had  given  us  the  slip,  tJaat  we  all  consented " 

"Just  to  appease  her,"  interposed  Mrs.  Barber,  with  good 
humoured  malice. 

" to  come  and  help  the  poor  thing  look  after  you." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  how  can  you  say  such  silly  things  V  excl«nied 
Lady  Lee,  covered  with  pretty  blushes  and  ooufusion. 

"  And  lo !  and  behold,"  added  Mrs.  Barber,  "  when  we  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  we  discover  the  Pithless  Faria  boldii^ 
revel  with — purely.  Sir  Walter,  that  gaunt-looking  ftnim^]  oould 
not  by  any  possibility  be  the  fair  and  lovely  H^en  in  disguise !" 

"  To  whom  does  Mrs.  Barber  apply  that  nncompUmentarj  de. 
Bcription,  may  an  unsophisticated  she^erd  venture  to  aak  V 

"  To  whom  1     Oh,  fickle  one ;  hast  thou,  then,  more  than  one  T 

Sir  Walter  Lee  gave  a  wan  and  sickly  smile,  and  glanced  uii> 
Msily  from  one  to  the  other,  as  though  he  were  silently  trying  to 
penetrate  to  the  very  innermost  recesses  of  their  thoughts. 

"  She  means  the  tall  ugly.looking  man.  Sir  Walter,  who  just 
left  you  as  we  came  up,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  informed  him,  with  a  smile 
of  the  purest  innocence.  Indeed,  hov  was  aht  to  know,  poor 
soul  1 

The  baronet  shrug^ted  bis  shoulders,  with  a  gninace. 

"  He  was  only  some  poor  devil  who  used  to  be  employed  upon 
the  estate,  but  who  went  abroad  thinkiag  to  better  his  posititak,  i 
Wieve."  ^ 

*'  I  think  I  can  remember  his  face  now,"  said  Lady  Lee. 

"  Nothing  m(«e  probable,  my  darling  Venus ;  he  dwelt  on  tbis 
estate  for  years."         .  ^  nrm  ,  Gooylt' 
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'*  lavot  bis  Kanw  fflmv  P 

"  Dcn't  dispel  my  lomantic  il\nnoD  i^at  hw  name  u  Hdaa— 
Helen  of  Troy,  I  beaeadi  yaa  I"  caoad  Hts.  Barber,  cl  iapiag  ber  IiumIb. 

The  young  nutn  elevated  his  eyebrows,  as  if  ia  careldas  surpriM. 

'*  If  yoQ  indulge  in  Ihat  iUiuion,  I  fear  I  must,"  said  ha.  "  Hia 
name  is  Sbaw." 

A  faint  recotlection  of  acnaetiiing  she  had  heaid  sometime  some- 
where  seemed  just  then  to  come  into  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Evelyn, 

"  Dear  me,"  said  she,  hesitating,  and  tapping  her  forehead,  as 
if  to  collect  her  thoughts,  "what  was  there  about  that  man  Shaw  t" 

"  The  fellow  did  not  bear  a  very  good  character  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  believe,  though  my  uncle  continued  him  in  his  service," 
observed  Lee,  breathing  heavily. 

"Neither  did  eome  of  his  oonnecUons,  if  I reooilect rightly," 
added  Mrs.  Barber,  quickly. 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  scware  that — ^that,  in  short,  it  is  ae  you  say." 

"  I  never  knew  much  about  them,  for  I  do  not  izonble  myself, 
Sir  Walter,  with  ttie  affairs  of  other  people;  at  least,  of  those 
who  bold  a  position  so  very  much  below  my  own." 

*'  A  very  prudent  and  well-considered  saving  oHuse,  fi)r  irtuch, 
my  dear  Mrs,  Barber,  I  give  you  full  credit ;  scandal " 

"  Menuon  not  the  dreadful  word,  Sir  Walter  I"  cried  the  lady, 
laughing. 

Sir  Walter  smHed. 

"  Friendly  comment  about  our  neighlxnirs,  then," 

"  That  ie  much  better,  sir."" 

"  Has  as  amidi  satisfaction  in  hunting  an  inferidt,  comparol 
with  that  of  an  equal  and  a  friend,  a^  the  triumph  over  a 
wounded  cat  is  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  vanquished  lion." 

Lee  spoke  with  a  jaunty,  pla;rful  air.  It  was  plain  he  was 
anxious  to  turn  the  subject  of  discussion  into  another  channel.  He 
was  successful  so  far,  that  the  tittle  interruption  he  bad  thus  given 
to  the  flow  of  talk  caused  the  versatile  mind  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  to  fco*- 
get  all  about  what  she  had  been  speaking  of  a  moment  before.  The 
mentiotiing  of  the  word  "lion"  recalled  to  her  reo(rileotio&  an  ac 
count  Ae  had  been  reading  in  the  aewc^pen  of  a  certain  lion, 
tamer  who  had  bad  his  head  bitten  off  while  exhibiting  his  perilous 
performance,  and  l^e  go«d  lady  fbrthwith  diverged  into  strong  ex. 
pressions  of  abhorrmce  of  siich  m<x'bid  spectacles,  and  this  latter 
train  of  ideas  not  unnaturally  brought  her  back  again  to  tbe  un. 
lucky  young  missionary  who  had  once  upon  a  time,  daring  her  pre. 
Evelyn  career,  paid  her  so  much  attention  and  ao  ferth,  a  full 
secount  of  which  she  related  in  an  unabridged  ftwm  to  Sir  Walter 
and  the  ladies,  in  case,  perhaps,  the  latter  m^ht  have  &rgotten 
they  had  been  bo  favoured  about  ten  minutes  beftnv. 
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Hn.  B«rber  -vis-  too  pmdent  and  wtdl-bred  a  woman  in'  skj 
anything  further  upon  a  subject  frhich  sbe  peniehcd  her  host  wm 
anxious  to  avoid.  Omoe  0&I7  ms  aleait  duiing  iiie  ramaiBder  of 
the  erening. 

Having  ramUed  about  the  gniiDds  iar  an  hoar  or  so,  ttiey  re- 
turned to  the  honae,  where  the  Beotoer  was  awaiting  their  letnni  to 
escort  hia  wife  And  Mrs.  barber  bomewaids. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

THE    OPAL   RING. 

Mb.  Orurqb  Wbthbrby  was  littinginbiB  ahantbtrs&tFig-tna- 
court.  The  cnrjoua  and  quaint-lookit^  opal  ring,  which  he  belieTed 
onoe  to  have  beliHtged  to  poor  Emma  HTdiyc,  waa  ^Uerin^  tipos 
hia  finger,  and  tiiough  the  hour  waa  hy  ^o  meaoa  early,  Mr; 
Wetherby  waa  loitecing  laaly  over  bis  )»eAk&st,  glanong'  coca- 
sioDaUy  at  an  opened  letter  which  he  held  in  hia  band.  As  £»  tbt 
letter  he  was  reading,  ainoe  the  reader  is  let  into  a  great  maa; 
eecieta  connected  with  this  story,  he  may  es  well  have  this  one 
alao,  nKa%  especially  as  it  was  not  a  vay  profouod  (»ie,  being  sin- 
]^y  as  fbtlows : — 

"  Bectorf,  Wavfraey. 
"Mt  deab  Georox,— Gntce  and  Sir  Walter  have  ntumed  from  their 
toar.  They  have  tmij^  boea  back  two  or  three  dajs,  and  are  both  quite 
W€U,  and  are — of  gootm — perfectly  bliaifiil.  Your  aunt  is  onr  it 
Waveniey  Court  this  afternoon  to  eee  them  and  to  take  tea.  I  dull  do! 
be  able  to  get  there  before  the  eveDing.  She  tnakea  amagexaeata  f« 
them  to  come  over  to  our  place  to-morrow.  We  shall  be  Tory  pleased  to 
Bee  you,  if  you  can  mn  down.  Your  usual  bad,  my  dear  boy,  is  slwap 
ready  for  you,  and  perfectly  well-aired,  as  you  may  trust  your  aunt. 
"  Yours  aSectionatcIy, 

"AjUDSEVr  EvELIK." 

"To  G.  Wetherby,  Esq.,  Temple." 

"  To-monxiw,"  repeated  Mr.  Wetherby,  *'  that  is,  of  cotine,  Uy- 
day.  Tempua  fvgk.  And  so  my  Ziady  Lee  has  got  aati^actwil; 
through  her  honeymoon.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  have  a  bo^> 
moon — ^heigho  I  I  wonder  whether — wh^er  flora  FhiUipB  wiH 
be  there  or  not  I  If  I  thwght  so,  'gad,  I'd  go.  By  Jove,  I  will 
go  at  all  events.    I  ebould  l^e  to  see  littie  (^acie." 

Mr.  George  Wethdrby,  indeed,  had  been  in  the  habit  latdy  °^ 
often  "running  down"  to  Wavemey.  Somotimea,  to  speak  tlie 
plain  truth,  be  would,  upon  such  occasions,  take  a  walk  over  to  Mi. 
Phillips's,  having  exerted  his  utmost  ingenuity  in  the  first  instani^ 
to  find  a  reascoiable  excuse  to  get  in  there,  f"i^  where  be  wtf  ^ 
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doubt,  vary  ireU  tmfttad,  and  where,  I  daresay,  he  cmjajBd  himself 
to  his  heart'!  content. 

La  ocoordance  itith  the  TSsolntioQ  he  had  oome  to,  Itr.  Wetherby 
quickly  despatched  the  remamder '  of  his  breakEast,  and  dressed 
himself  with  scrupnloos  saie  aiid  atteation.  Hanng  at  length 
satiB&ed  himaelf  in  every  partioular  of  his  dress,  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  sallied  forth,  and  the  aame  aftemoon  fouad  himsdf  safely 
ensconced  in  the  easy  chair  which  custom  had  now  devoted  to  him 
in  the  snug  little  parlour  of  the  Bectory,  long  before  anybody  else 
had  arrived. 

Mr.  Wetherby  had  not,  however,  been  long  thus  seated  when 
be  contrived,  bymeans  of  a  series  of  round-about  questions,  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  diU  Misa  Flora  FhillipB  wu  tb '  be  a  gueat  that 

"  Oh,  d«ar,  yes ;  Hies  Flora  is  coming,  of  count ;  we  woaldn't 
forget'  fufr  on  any  account,"  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  replied.  -  And  the 
good  matron  had  thereupon  pursed  up  her  rouiKl  tittle  mou^h  so 
knowingly,  and  bad  given  Qeorge  Wethwhy  such  a  provoking  and 
sly  smile,  as  caased  -Uiat  gentienum  oonsideral:^  vexation,  amtoy. 
tmce,  tmd  aaeaeineai.  Neverthdess,  h«  was  not  displeased  to  hear 
that  Miss  Flora  Phillips  had  been  invited  that  afternoon,  and  had 
also  accepted  the  invitation.  Poor  young  man  !  he  thought  neither 
his  aunt  nor  uncle  perceived  his  exultation,  and  that  he  bad  quite 
conceaied'his  anxiety. 

To  cut  a  long  matter  short — Miss  Flora  came ;  and  -nxj  pret^ 
ehe  looked — that  ewtainly  must  be  confessed  ;  and  very  brightly, 
too,  did  her  dark  eyes  Bpnkle  when  they  alighted  upon  the  e^er 
feco  of  Geoi^e  Wetherby.  La !  how  surprised  that  young  lady  was 
to  see  Mr,  Wetherby  there,  though  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  told  her  be 
was  coming;  but  that  is  nothing  at  sill.  Was  he  quite  WelH 
What  changeable  weather !  wasn't  it  ?  but  very  seasonable — and  so 
forth.  To  which  Mrs,  Evelyn,  looking  all  good-nature  and  pink 
cap-ribbons,  had  answered,  "  That  is  right,  my  dear ;  run  upstairs 
and  take  your  bonnet  off;  you  know  the  way  ;  Grace's  room,  my 
dear."  And  Hiss  Flora  had  ran  upstairs  accordin^y;  and  my 
Lady  Led,  coming  in  also  at  the  some  juncture,  had  run  upstaiie 
likewise. 

Whilst  the  young  Ivlies  were  amusing  and  instructing  them. 
selves  upstairs,  and  Vhilst  Mr.  Qeorge  Wetherby  was  wishing  from 
his  heart  they  would  come  downstairs,  and  wondering  wliiat  on 
earth  was  keeping  them  up  there  such  an  interminable  time,  that 
gentleman  was  endeavouring,  as  well  as  his  distracted  attention 
"f  ould  permit,  to  assist  the  Bector  in  a  desultory  sort  of  a  oonver. 
sation  with  Sir  Walter  Lee. 

"  Travelling  has  its  pleasures  and  the  Bhine  its  beauties,"  Sir 
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WaliBr  SKjv,  w  bs  pofis  Ub  cignr  iritk  xwatt  boahomit.  "  Bit  fa 
my  part,  gentlemen,  I  long  to  get  back  to  tite  pMun  lui^  quei 
ioreliiMH  of  my  own  modest  hoBa  in  my  «ira  dear  Bktne  land." 

Mr.  Wfltherby  ahnigs  hia  i^oulden,  wul  atarea  'with  a  nust 
melaBcboly  smife  at  the  smoke  curling  laz^y  in  sjnral  nolomai  &on 
iu  cigar. 

"  It  is  all  Teiy  fine  for  you  Beoedicta  t&diatter  about  tlw  '  peace 
and  quiet  lorriiaaBi  of  your  bwMs,'  "  n^  be;  "  but  £>r  mg  part, 
having  no  euch  gentle  attraotioBB  to  bind  m«  to  M*y  dear  '  s&tiie 
land,'  I  confess  I'd  willingly  take  a  year  or  two  in  travelling." 

"Why  the  deuoe,  thai,"  said  Xiee,  "doa't  you  got  aome  socii 
gentle  atbracUonB  V 

"  Haven't  got  the  courage  to  make  the  flange,  I  Ba^Kifle." 

"The  coar&gel"  laiighs  Sir  Walter;  "pehal  it's  vary  easy. 
Besid«B,  old  fellow,  it's  quite  tune  ttow  you  wtUed  down." 

"Iliat  is  jwtt  what  I  teU  him,  Bi  Walter,"  Ura-  SvAja 
Axolauas. 

"  Wb»  tke  devce  would  bore  such  a  aeapagnoe  as  I V  sajs 
Oeorge.  But  bis  tboa^ts  are  atiill  upstairs,  aod  aJt  tbe  same 
moment  he  beaid  my  lady  saying  something,  sod  addretwing  snne' 
body  as  "Flora,  dear." 

' '  Very  modest  all  at  once,"  rejcons  Lee. 

"Who  KOtUdM^t,  my  dear, if  you'd  ooly  ask  'eml"  adds  hit 
beaming  aunt.  "  So  many  young  girls  looking  out  for  husbaBilci, 
my  dear,  as  there  are " 

"So  many,  my  dear!"  cliucklos  the  Beotor,  giving  Master 
Oeoige  a  look  wbKh  caused  that  gentkiman  to  wince.  "If  the 
yonng  man  thinks  about  it  at  all,  my  dear,  he  must,  of  oouna, 
content  himself  with  mm.  ' ' 

"One  would  be  quite  enough  for  me,  I  daresay,"  aaswers 
Wetherby,  smiling. 

"  Come,  come ;  that  is  an  improvement  in  the  proqiect  of  his 
case,  at  all  evects,"  Lee  exclaims,  cbaffingly. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  and  when  the  young  ladies  had  come 
downstairs,  and  were  chatting  away  according  to  the  wont  of  young 
Jadifls  in  general,  Mr.  Wethwby  began  humming  the  words — 
"  oh  Dame  the  day,  the  weddiag-daj, 
^ndl  will  bu;  the  liog."     . 
Which  words  toming  lus  attention  into  a  natural  train  of  idm^ 
caused  him  to  glance  at  the  opal  ring*  he  was  siiU  wearing  upon  his 
finger.      Now,  whether   in '  thus  glancing  at  the   said  ring  he 
attracted  iha  attention  of  Sir  Walter  Lee,  who  was  just  then  staixl- 
ing  at  tbe  vindow  beode  him  ;  or  whether  the  ring,  which,  as  ias 
been  before  observed,  was  sufficientlyfCurious  to  altiact  attenlioo 
iteel^  had  ao  divmted  him,  I  catuwt  presume  to   detormiM. 
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Oevtain,'  toTrwer,  it  it,  that  9a  W^ter  stsppad  ihart  Buddenly,  in 
soEM  light  jdayful  bftdinag*  with  -which  he  weu  teasing  poor  0«org*, 
aod  caaght  hold  of  the  latter  gentleman's  hand. 

"Th&t  a  a  carioM  old  liag  you  have  tbere,  Wetherby,**  he 
fliolaimed,  with  an  intereBt  wkoeh  ^  not  fail  to  Etiike  tb*  other. 

"  Ah  I  do  you  think  bo  1"  he  returned,  careleealy. 

"I  do  indeed." 

**ItiB  lather  a  qnaintaffiur,  eertamly,"  gaidCteorge^ 

"  May  I  inquire  if  you  have  had  it  loBg  V 

"Not  long,"  replied  Wetherby,  regarding  the  young  boMaat 
fixedly,  but  affecting  to  1»e  exainiaiag  ikie  ring  with  lite«apere^ou8 
ur  of  a  oonnoisseur.  "  A  few  days  merely.  I  haRSy  ktwir  its  ml 
value,  in  fact ;  but  I  would  not  \riHingly  part  vritii  it," 

He  to<^  it  from  his  finger  and  handed  it  to  Lee,  win  ii]^)ected 
its  workmanship  with  an  eagemees  which  did  not  eseapd  Georga. 

"  Did  Jim  6uy  thieringT"  he  demanded  abmptiy,  aft  ]Migth. 

"Buy  it  ^  No — at  least,  not  exactly,"  replied  the  young  lawyir; 
atsrfled  by  the  anddenn«M  witii  -wliidi  tihe  ^estioa  -wae  p«t. 

"  Ton  say  not  exactly,  mon  arm  f" 

"  No ;  but  Bometiting  very  like  it,  though." 

"  Excuse  me " 

"I  procured  it  by  an  outlay  of  money." 

*'  Hie  deuoe  I  Tou  did  not  bm/  k ;  but  you  procnred  it  by  aa 
oudaiy  of  CQOMy— a  distinction  without  a  difference,  my  good  nr; 
nulesB,  indeed,  you  may  have  paid  somebody  to  slwl  it." 

"  1  will  explain  the  paradox,"  said  he. 

"Hy  £utii<  it  needs  explanation,"  mattered  Lee,  stiU  staring  at 
the  ring. 

"  Briefly,  then,  it  was  pawned  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  died,  I 
procured  the  duplicate,  redeemed  the  ring,  and  wear  it  as  a  mtmmto 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Lee,  handing  it  back  to  him  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  which  puzzled  Wetherby  greatly,  to  determine  whethw 
It  were  afflscted  or  real.     He  was  inclined  to  think  the  former. 

"  The  name  of  my  friend  was  LtuigtOD — William  Langton." 

George  watehed  the  other's  face  narrowly  as  he  spoke  the  uame^ 

"Langton  !"     ■        . 

"  Yes  ;  William  Langton  was  the  name." 

'*  Well,  it  is  oertainly  a  very  i-urioua  and  remarkable  ring,  to 
■whomeoBfer  it  belong,"  rejoined  Sir  Walter  Lee.  And  be  was  then 
turning  away  from  the  window,  when  Wetherby  ca'ught  him  by  t^ 
Wat-sleeve. 

"  Do  you  htov  any  perBon  of  such  a  name  t" 

*'  I !  Upon  my  conscience,  no !"  replied  Lee,  laughing.  V  Wfaafc 
on  ewtfc  made  ywu  suppose  /  Aouid  know  him  V  -OO^l^ 
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"  I  thought  it  possible,  inasmuch  u  yoa  B«emad  to  reoognisa 
the  ring,"  hazarded  the  young  man,  looking  at  the  (4hv 
searchingly. 

Lee  again  laughed  caniesaly,  and  shrugged  his  sboolden. 

"Hon  ami,"  said  he,  "  you  jump  to  couclusioos.  I  did  not 
reci^nise  the  ring.  I  merely  admired  it,  and  thought  it  carious. 
I  thought,  also,-  I  had  seen  one  before  something  like  it ;  hat  the 
explanation  you  have  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  it  cime  into  yoor 
possesBioQ  forbids  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  same.  That 
is  all." 

At  this  moment  Lady  Lee  came  up  to  ^rtiwa  they  weia  standing, 
aiid  said  something  pleasant  to  them  both.  She  seemed  pale  in 
the  &ce  that  afternoon,  and  leas  cheerful  than  was  her  iront. 

' '  My  Chacie  does  not  seem  in  good  spiiils  to^y, ' '  Sir  Walter 
said,  aa  be  took  her  hand.  "  I  have  notioed  it  aU  day,  and  han 
been  goi^  to  speak  of  it.  Has  my  little  wife  anything  to  miK^ 
herr* 

My  lady  very  flbeououdy  denied  that  she  iad  anything  to  anu^ 
her,  and  she  laughed — a  forced,  unnatural  laugb,  though,  it  seemed, 
cxmiing  from  her  who  was  gmerally  so  frank  and  op^i ;  and  ha 
pretty  soft  eyes,  which  were  wont  to  look  so  candidly  and  tjustfollT 
into  her  husband's,  now  avoided  his  as  though  she  was  fearful  be 
should  read  something  in  them  which  would  tell  him  she  was  con- 
cealing her  thoughts  from  him.  Mr.  Wetherby,  however,  came  to 
help  her  out  of  her  difficulty. 

"There  is  something  oppressive  in  the  weather,"  said  he.  "1 
don't  feel  in  particularly  good  spirits  this  afternoon  mysel£" 

"You  do  not  seem  especially  cheerful,  Mr,  Wetherby,  I  mnit 
confess,"  exclaimed  a  very  pleasant  and  musical  voice  at  his  elbov, 
which  sent  the  blood  gushing  in  a  torrent  into  that  geEitleman's 
&ce,  and  upon  turning  round,  Mr.  Wetherby  fully  expected  to  see 
precisely  what  he  did  see — the  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  the  laugh- 
ing face  of  pretty  Mies  Mora  shining  suimily  upon  him. 

"  A  man  filled  with  sorrow  and  remorse  ia  seldom  cheerful,  Mlsi 
Phillips,"  replied  Wetherby,  becoming  much  more  cheerful,  tboughi 
from  the  first  moment  that  Miss  Flora's  smiles  beamed  upon  him. 

"  And  why,  sir,  are  you  sorrowful  ?" 

"  BecauBo  he  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  appear  dull  to  so  diarmiiig 
a  young  lady  as  Miss  Flora  Phillips  \  and  be  is  filled  wit^  remorse 
that  he  has  been  bo  remiss  in  not  trying  to  make  himself  moie 
pleaeant  and  agreeable  to  ber." 

Flora  laughed  good-humouredly,  yet  she  seemed  very  well 
pleased  with  the  compliments  bestowed  upon  her.  There  was  not 
mucJi  wit  in  bis  salhes,  but  she  laughed  at  them,  and  would  have 
laughed  at  them  had  they  been  as  pointless  as  a  mcket>ball. 
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"  I  am  glad,  rsir,"  lauglwd  (ha  hma&img  brunettiQ,  "  ihat  Mr. 
Qeorge  Wetherbj  has  not  baea  so  vanquished  by  bia  mQlaucboly  aa 
to  have  forgotten  how  to  fiatter." 

"  And  /am  equally  so  that  3Csa  Fla»  Phillips  has  uot,  for  ber 
part,  fbrgotteu  bow  to  please." 

Whilst,  however,  Mr,  Wetheflrby  aod  the  pretty  Flora  were  thus 
inaocaDtly  amnniiig  themselves,  Sir  Walter  Lee  had  quietly  drawn 
the  plump  arm  of  my  lady  ihroogh  bU  own,  and  had  led  ber, 
nothing  loth,  into  the  Beet^  garden. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Grace,"  he  said,  "  a  maxim  I  gave  ycai 
tbe  other  night,  wben.yoa.told  me  of  that  <lream  of  younl" 

"A  maxim?" 

"Yes,  daar;  CHie  well  w(»tby  to  be  stoned  up  inyouimemoiy." 

"  Yet,  sir,  I  am  sorry——" 

"Yoa  bave faigottan it  1     Well,  nevermind." 

"What  was  i^  sirl  I  will  not  fiivgat  youx  worda  of  wisdom 
again." 

"Never  to  have  a  secret  from  your  husband,  my  dear  girl," 
said  Lee, 

Lady  Lee's  arm  trembled  for  a  moment;,  tbe  next,  however, 
she  had  mnitered  up  nerve  to  keep  it  steady  again,  and  she  re- 
plied— 

"  Foi^ve  me,  sir,  but  may  I  ofEer  you  a  maxim  equally  wise  }" 

"  What  maxim  is  tbat  V  said  Lee,  smiling  gravely. 

'■  Never,  to  have  a  secret  from  your  wife." 

It  was  now  Sir  Walter's  turn  to  be  confused.  He  turned  away 
his  countenance.  He  dared  not  look  into  that  of  his  pure  ai^ 
truthful  wif& 

"  Few  secrets  do  I  keep  from  you,  Grace,"  he  aaid,  at  length. 

"  But  you  keep  one." 

"Ah!" 

"Do  not  deny  it,  sir." 

"How?  Great  heaven!  my  dear  girl,  tell  ma  what  you 
mean  I"  ejaculated  Sir  Walter,  in  a  voice  and  with  a  look  that 
startled  tbe  beantiful  girl  by  bis  aide.  "Tell  me,  Qraoe,"  he  added, 
more  calmly,  "  what  secret  do  I  keep  fix>m  you]  I  know  of  none— 
indeed,  I  know  of  none." 

* '  Who — who  is  that  ^i^n  with  whom  we  saw  you  talkii^  yes- 
I  terday  evening  t  Tell  me  who  he  is,  Walter,  and  what  be  wants 
— tell  me  what  he  does  here,  hovuing  about  our  quiet  home  like  a 
spirit  of  evil!"  Grace  cried,  with  suppressed  ooergy,  and  her  face 
fitifihing. 

The  young  man's  &ce  looked  troubled.  His  exquisitely- 
chiselled  features  looked  like  marble,  so  pale  and  ngid  bad  ^ey 
become.  '  ,■,.,! ...Google 
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"Tellyon  wfio  Be  IB,  Once,  and  what  hewutte?"  he  lepe&ted, 
hootily.     "SaTe  I  not  told' jon  afready}" 

"  1  wish  I  could  think  so,  Walter !" 

"  Do  you  not,  then,  belieTe'  me,  Ckace  I" 

The  girl  heaitated. 

"You  hare- told  me  apart,"  she  said. 

"Lwten  to  me,  my  dear  girl,"  rejoined  Lee,  calmly.  "  Itrfd 
yon  be  was  a  gamekeeper  who  had  once  been  npon  my  estate  ;— 
there  are  many  about  here  who  knew  him  as  such.  1 1^  yon  Iue 
name  wag  Shaw.  I  t«ld  yoa  alBO  Hiat  he  had  beea  abimd,  asd 
that  he  had  now  returned  again,  a  beggar,  beBeeching  me,  « 
account  of  his  former  servicea,  to  give  him  a  little  aid.  Is  this 
explanation  enongh  1  H  not,  my  dear  girl,  I  am  a&aid  I  can  give 
you  no  more," 

Grace  stood  silent; 

"Is  thwe  anytiiii^  unreasonable  in  what  I  aay  V  Lee  mml 

00. 

"  No." 

"On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  perfectly  natural  V 

"Yes,  perhaps  so." 

"  WbRt,  Iben,  on  eartJi,  Chnee,  cim  make  yos  nq)poM  I  ■» 
deceiving  you  J" 

"  I  don't  ^actly  know," 

"This  ie^childish,  Gram!'*'  erieetthe  young mtu>,  stan^nng  his 
foot,  impatiently.  "  Whst  yorv  rae^  by  hia  hovering  about  tu  I 
ctumot  oonceive.  Tlu»,  ray  dear^-fei^ve  me !  I  don't  want  to  be 
harsh — but  this,  I  lepeait,  is  mere  childiBfaness.  I  gave  the  poor 
fellow  a  ten.pound  note  yesterday  evening — he  did  not  deewe  it, 
for  he  bore  no  good  chBractsr — and  th^upon  he  went  awayU 
London,  I  believe,  and  promised  he  would  bother  me  here  lu 
more." 

"  No,  no,  Walter  I "  broke  out  the  girl,  excitedly,  "hedidnotgo 
away-  In  this  you  are  mistaken.  Laat  night,  happenii^  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  I  saw  his  tall,  dark  form  skulking  about  in  the 
moonlight  amot^  the  trees.  This  morning  also,  as  I  went  from  the 
garden  into  the  park,  I  saw  him  again.  I  thought  he  leered  upon 
me^  threateningly,  and  I  was  so  terrified  I  could  neither  move  nss 
call  out.  But  he  quickly  got  away,  as  though  he  vem  anxious  no 
one  should  see  him,  and  disappeared  in  the  same  thicket  wbov— 
where  the  shadow  disappeared  ^e  other  night." 

"  Ah !  say  yen  so  f"  ejacnlated  Lee,  sternly,  and  a  dsA  cloud 
of  anger  settling  ominously  upon  his  brow.  "  Can  it  beindoed  true 
that  the  villain  has  not  kept  his  word',  and  departed,  aa  he  said  be 
would  ?" 

"He  has  not,  indeed."  DonzodbvCoo^Ie 
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"  It  is  vary  atrange." 

"I  am  certain  I  saw  hiio." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  jourword,  Qfaoe,"  said  Lee,  kissing  her, 

"  I  fear,  Walter,  this  man  ouans  some  hann," 

Lea  laughed  scornfully,  and.  his  ^«»  flashed  out  a  defiant 
light. 

"He  meaaa  bimaalf  aome  good — ^that  is,  mine  money,  Grace,  if 
I  will  give  it  bim.  But  ^t  I  mil  not,  B«9t  assured,  dear,  Z 
will  see  into  this  to-monov.  Calm  your  lean,  and  let  na  now 
retuzn  iudoois,  or  they  mil  misa  ua.." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

iW  WHrcH    aSORGB    WITHEBBT   RECXIVES    TWO    VISITOHS, 

Mr.  Qborge  WKTUKiLBY'  returned  to  London  and  to  his  ohambers 
in  Fig-tree-oourt  upon  the  morning  following  the  events  reooi^iBd 
last.  This  gentleman  waa  mOTe  deeply  in  love  with  pretty  iSlas 
Flora  than  ever,  and  not  a  little  perplexed  on  aooount  of  th«  short 
dialogue  he  had  had  anent  iba  opal  ring  with  Sir  Walter  Lee. 

On  the  fi^rmer  point,  indeed,  Mr.  Wetheeby'a  iat«:  bad  been 
brought  to  a  crisis  during  a  Eomantic  canveiBation  with  the  yotn^ 
lady,  which  waa  naturally  evolved  out  of  admiring  iha  beauties-of 
the  Rectory  gaiden  by  moonlight — a  light,  by  the  way,  which  is 
often  fatal  to  the  prudent  resolutions  of  siI^;IB  gentlemen,  when  the 
said  light  b^pens  to  fall  softly  on  the  upturned-  &ce3  of  pretty 
maidens,  who  may  be  cumiing  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
influence  to  enjoy  a  ramble,  S»  fas,  in  feet,  had  Mr.  Wetb^by 
been  carried  away  by  the  fbrce  of  circumsbancas,  iiie  moonl^ht  and 
the  bright  eyes  of  Miss  Flora,  gleaning  with,  all  tha  softened 
brilliaace  o£  two  moons,  of  themselves,  u{)on  him^  that  ha  bad<  gone 
80  deeply  into  a  florid  dealacation  of  his  imperishable  adoration, 
almost  before  he  knew  what.  ha.  was-  saying,  that  he  finmd:  he  had 
advanced  too  far  to  retreat.  So,  putting  abold  facenpon  the  mat- 
ter, he  thought  he  might  as  well  (as  be  afterwards  irreverently  eB- 
pressed  it)  "go  the  whole  hog,"  and  so  besought  BCbs  Hora  to 
marry  bim  forthwith.  And  it  waa  not  until  that  young  lady, 
blushing  very  deeply,  had  made  some  whispered,  obflonvation,  which 
caused  him  thueupon  to  stcun  bar  to  his  Invest  and  kiss  her  rosy 
lips  a  hundsed.  times,  that  he  raoollected  he  waa  memly  a  briefless 
barrister  as  yet,  with  only  his  private  income:  of  some  t»ro  hundred 
pounds  ».year  to  support  a  wife  and  &unily. 

"  Ifimporta  i"  muttered  he,  with  duu-acteristio  nimohalance, 
as  he  sauntered  through  the  Tampla-gate,  this  after.feflactioQ  being 
just  then  appormost  in  his  mind ;  "if.  the  charming  Miss  Slotti','itl'~ 
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willing  to  become  Mrs.  George  Wetberby  and  to  starve,  tbat's  bat 
look  out,  not  mine.  But,  by  Jove,  ehe's  a  darlii^  girl,  anybow, 
and  I'll  be  banged  if  I'm  not  glad  I  mustered  up  tbe  pluck  to  act 
just  as  I  did.     A  sbort  life  and  a  merry  one,  say  I,  after  all." 

By  tbe  time  Mr.  Wetberby  bad  reacbed  this  Belf-congiatolatoij 
point  of  bis  soliloquy,  be  bad  arrived  at  the  third  flight  of  that 
house  in  Fig-tree-court  which  bore  his  name  on  the  door-post ;  lisi 
rung  the  housekeeper's  bell,  and  was  patiently  standing  before  tbt 
door  of  bis  own  chambers,  placidly  contemplating  the  deaf  boii» 
keeper's  tabby  Tom  cat,  whidi  was  sleeping  composedly  on  tin 
staircase  window,  with  tbe  warm  morning's  sun  playing  geniallj 
upon  him. 

"Qood  morning,  sirl"  said  the  deaf  housekeeper,  conungdowiu 
stairs  from  her  own  lofty  attic,  with  two  or  three  letters  in  her  baiil 
and  dropping  a  respectful  curtsey  when  she  came  to  tbe  foot. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Biffin!"  said  Wetberby.  " These  ny 
letters]" 

"  These  are  all,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Kffin. 

"  Has  there  been  anybody  here  since  I  went  away  V 

"  Yes,  sir ;  a  Mr.  Sparks  and  Lieutenant  Dent,"  she  aoswerei 

"Lieutenant  Dent  in  England  again  1"  ntuttered  George  ii 
surprise.  "  Did  either  of  them  leave  any  further  message,  Mr;. 
Bi^n !"  Wetberby  loudly  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  Sir?"  said  the  lady,  holding  her  hand  to  her  ear. 

Wetberby  impatientiy  repeated  the  question. 

"Tbe  old  crone  at  fit«t  replied  that  they  had  not;  then  siie 
recollected  that  the  ' '  person  with  tbe  d<^ ' '  had  left  word  with  bet 
that  she  was  to  tell  Mr,  Wetberby  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
what  was  wanted,  and  that  be  (ib.  Wetberby)  should  have  tbt 
same  when  he  came  round. 

Thanking  bis  deaf  companion,  he  went  into  his  own  room!  ii 
orisT  to  peruse  tbe  letters  he  had  just  received,  and  to  await,  mil> 
feverish  anxiety,  the  arrival  of  bis  expected  guest. 

Scarcely  bad  he  become  seated  when  a  knock  was  given  at  tlie 
door. 

"Come  in!"  cried  Qeoi^. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  tall,  military-looking  man,  with  his  t^ 
in  a  sling,  came  in. 

"  Wetberby  1"  exclaimed  this  personage,  hastening  fonraf- 
with  an  expressioa  of  pleasure  upon  bis  face,  and  offering  his  leK 
hand  for  the  other  to  grasp. 

"Dent,  oldboyl     Welcome  back  to  England  I     Glad,  in(Wi 
am  I,  old  friend,  to  see  your  face  ^ain  !  But,  ah  !  what  is  the  ma'' 
.    ter  with  your  annt     Nothing  serious,  I  hope  ?" 

The  Ueuteaant  laughed  gaily  and  shrugged  his  sboulden- 
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"  A  trifle  merely,  mon  ami;  a  cannon-baJl  rolled  out  of  its 
locker  upou  me  one  day  and  Bmaabed  my  hand.  I  was  laid  up 
Bome  weeks,  and  as  my  health  waa  considerably  impaired,  I  applied 
£>r,  and  obtained,  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  to  visit  dear  old 
En^and,  and  recruit  my  health." 

"  Tour  notion,  my  dear  fellow,  of  a  trifle  is  really  charming  for 
its  simplicity,"  replied  Qeorge  smiling.  "Aa,  however,  it  has 
pTOcnred  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  old  &ce  again,  and  as, 
moreover,  you  do  not  appear  to  care  very  much  for  your  accident 
yourself,  why — in  short,  I  see  no  partioidar  reason  that  I  should 
be  sorry  either." 

"  WrfU  bear  it  the  best  way  we  can,  old  boy,  anyhow,"  said 
Dent,  as  if  having  a  broken  bone  or  two  were  a  good  joke. 

"  At  any  rata,  my  dear  fellow,  I  bid  you  hearty  welcome  once 
more  to  England." 

The  two  friends  found  plenty  to  talk  about  and  to  amuse  them. 
selves  with,  as  the  reader  may  be  sure,  and  the  hours  flew  quickly 
by  in  the  recapitulation  of  their  respective  experiences  and  adven- 
tures during  the  twelvemonths  or  so  whidi  had  elapsed  since  last 
they  met.  On  two  subjects,  however,  was  Qeorge  Wetherby 
sngulacly  reticent,  viz.,  in  r^axd  to  the  mysteries  which  involved 
the  ia,ie  of  Emma,  and  which  he  came  somehow  to  have  a  vague 
teirca-  m^ht  involve  also  the  &tes  of  Grace  and  Sir  Walter  I^ee  ; 
and  secondly,  in  regard  to  the  late  tender  episodes  which  had 
occurred  between  himself  and  Miss  Flora,  Dent,  for  his  part, 
seemed  most  anxiously  to  avoid  talking  of  Sir  Walter  Lee  and  hie 
young  wife.  He  appeared  not  to  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Qrace 
had  become  Lady  Lee ;  but  as  soon  as  he  possibly  could,  he 
changed  the  subject  of  conversation,  as  though  it  were  displeasing 
to  him.  All  at  once,  however,  while  the  two  friends  were  in  the 
midst  of  their  mutual  confesaions  and  confidences,  the  loud,  angry 
hark  of  a  dog  outside  startled  them.  The  bark  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  dog  himself,  who  came  bounding  into  the  room 
quite  friskily,  and  who — being  no  other  than  Charley'^was  followed 
in  his  turn  by  Mr.  Will  Sparks. 

"  Good  evenin',  sir  !"  said  Will,  doffing  his  fur  cap  politely  ;  "  I 
nope  I  see  you  well,  sir,  and  that  you've  enjoyed  your  trip  V 

"Thank  you,  yes,"  returned  George,  hastily.  "But  tell  me; 
did  you  get — you  know  what  I  mean?" 

"Ye — M,  air,  I  did  got  it,"  responded  Will,  hesitating,  and 
looking  by  no  means  cheerful. 
"Ah,  that  is  well!" 

"  No,  sir;  I'm  afraid  it  ain't  quite  well,"  said  Will, 
"Why,   where  is  it,   my  friend?      Give  it   to  me— quick!" 
Wetherby  exclaimed,  stretchii^  out  his  hand  eagerly. 
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!  "  Thttt'B  JQSt  where  it  IB,  sir ;  X'tawn^  Ilumn'tgotitto^ 

Wetherby  drew  back. 

"  You  told  me  just  now  yoa  had. " 

"I  told  you,  sir,  tliat  I  had  sucoeeded  in  'getting  it,  and  I 
bnmght  it  rouod  here  last  night,  eir.  Biit,-daah  jny  buttene,  tliis 
monuiig  I  lost  it!" 

"Lost  it  I"  ejaoulacted ^JtaDige,  angiy  and  diMLppoiirted. 

"  The  long  ftod  tlw  Bhort  of  it  is,  sir,  tiwt  a  sDenking  wanmnt, 
as  I  diougbt  was  a  friend,  «tole  it  <£  me.  £«t  I'fl  g«rt  it  again, 
and  pay  the  beggar  off,  too  I" 

How  Ur.  %iark8  came  to  lose  the  bnxxdi  was  le  fa&owe: 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

IN   WHICH   THE    BITBB   GETS    BITTEN. 

Ha.  Will  Sfamw,  having  obtained  poaseasioia  of  the  inuitabn 
brooch  from  his  hypocritical  landlady,  was  not  unnaturally  mad 
elated  thereby,  more  espeoially  when  be  mentally  contcaaplatri 
the  munificent  reward  which  his  patron,  Jtr.  Weiheiby,  k^ 
promised  him,  if  he  auooeeded  in  the  ankempt.  Widi  r  not  m. 
reasonable  anxiety  to  obtain  this  guerdon,  he  bad  taken  the  -wtst 
eailiest  opportunity  of  carrying  the  said  aoiniature  to  Fig-tme>ooiiit 
Unluckily,  he  had  found  (as  tiie  xeader  is  awaie)  tliat  Mr.  Velto- 
by  was  paying  a  visit  at  Wavecn^ — unluckily,  because,  had  lb. 
We^erby  been  at  home  on  that  occasion,  the  miniature  would  bin 
been  delivered  to  him,  and  Will  would  have  received  the  well-esnted 
recompense  for  hie  labours.  As  it  waa,  being  diss^^Muntod,  W 
having  to  paes  on  his  way  homewards  that  same  public  at  the  bu 
of  which,  the  reader  will  remember,  Mr.  Sparks  had  Tenewed  liit 
acquaintance  with  Tom  Shaw,  be  resolved  he  would  just  drop  in 
there  again,  and  luxuriate  witb  a  quiet  eometbing  with  the  (^ 
off,  to  keep  out  the  cold  evening  air.  Will  settled  bimaelf  coa^Xi- 
ably  enough  at  one  of  the  wooden  benches,  and  having  lit  hie  pif4 
and  indulged  in  a  prolonged  draught  of  the  "  something  with  tba 
chill  off,"  which  seemed  to  relieve  his  despondency  con^eraUyr )» 
proceeded  to  while  away  his  time  by  carving  hia  ipitiwlB  with  ^ 
pocket-knife  upon  the  wooden  bench  afcaeeaid. 

While  Will  was  enjoying  this  intellectufil,  albeit,  latba 
destructive  pastime,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  reverie  bf 
the  weight  of  a  heavy  hand,  which  came  plump  upon  his  dwalda 
wiUiout  warning  or  ceremony. 

"  Well  done  mate,  well  done  1"  esolaimed  a  hoarse  voi€estlu> 

'*'»''•  o,..„..,Googk 
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Upon  looking  up  iSx.  Spaxks  diawverad  that  it  was  his 
qntHidoni  acquaintwice,  Tom  Slukw,  vha  v/m  tbue  admiriaig  liis 
carvit^  operations. 

"Hulloa,  Tommy!    Is  diatjou  V  raid  he. 
"Yes,  it's  me,  mate,"  said  Shaw.     "How an  you?" 
"Ob— bobbish;  how'a yourself  Tommy?" 
"  About    the    same,"     ansirered    Bh&v,    Btretehiug    hiiUMU. 
"Boisg  a  hit  o'  sculptoiiitg,  eh,  mat«  ]" 
" Souttthiog  that  way,  Tommy." 
"  WhfttJB  it — a  horse  i" 

"No,  Tommy— it  isn't  a  h<»se,"  xeplied  Will,  indignantly. 
"  It's  my  initials  ;  that's  what  it  is." 

Mc  ^law  stroked  his  stra^ling  red  beard,  and  having  lost  no 
time  in  ordering  a  plentiful  supply  of  ale  from  the  pert  barmail, 
he  ioU  to  -apoa  the  same  vig(»oa8ly,  inviting  his  compooioa  to 
jMftahe. 

"Order  what  you  like,  Will ;  I'll  stand  it,"  said  he,  throwing 
down  a  aortermga  upon  the  table  with  the  ostentation  of  conscious 
wealth. 

"Much  obliged  to  you,  Tom,  my  boy,"  said  Will.  "Yon 
■seem  Tather  fiuah  this  aftemsaa,  don't  you  V 

-"Yes;  'I  goeas  I  am  rather,  just  now,"  said  he. 
"I  'wash  I  was,"  rejconed  Will,  disconsolately. 
The  gamekeeper  made  no  immediate  reply.     He  lit  his  j^>e 
'Bad  ^od  Im  c(HiipBiuon  with  a  curious  and  sinister  ex^tression  from 
ivuderjjis  shaggy  brows,  in  a  loanner  which  somehow  made  &e 
other  &e&  ao^^bing  but  comfcsrtable. 

"  Dash  my  whiskers  I  there's  something  about  that  fellow  that 
makes  ne  &el  as  though  be  were  throwing  oold  water  down  my 
bac^"  he  muttoed  inwardly.  And  he  pulled  his  coat  closely 
about  bim  »b  though  to  baffle  tiiat  very  die^reeable  sensatdon. 
"  I've  just  come  up  from  the  country,"  said  Shaw,  presently. 
"Did  the  old  guv'ner  that  was  tip  up  pretty  handsome, 
tlttal" 

"  He  tipped  tolerable ;  not  so  maob  as  he  ought  to,  thouj^. 
Fifty  pounds,  sir,"  said  ^aw,  wiiddng ;  "  and  that  isn't  so  bad 
to  b^in  with,  I  guess.  I  don't  ihink  Sir  Walter's  done  well  by  me, 
though,"  Baid8haw,  afker  he  had  been  pu£5ng  away  at  his;  pipe 

some    time   in   silence.        "He's    a    d -d  mean  screw,  Will; 

■oonnderin'  all  IVe  dome  for  him." 

"  What  have  you  done  for  him.  Tommy  V 
"  And  all  as  I  know  about  bim,  toe,"  added  Twn  in  the  tone 
and  manner  of  an  illused  man ;   but  net  deigning  to  make  any 
answer  to  the  other's  not  unnatural  questjon. 
"Eh!"  I  iiiz<.<i.vCooglc 
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"  I  8&y  he  ain't  treated  me  as  I  oogbt  to  be  treated,"  omtinned 
t^e  fellow,  pnfiSog  his  pipe  tiemeodoualy,  and  looking  enilily  at  the 

smoke.     "  I  mean  to  have  some  more  out  of  him,  though,  i 

him,  before  I  cut  the  country,  and  then.  I  guess  I'm  off  as  slick  a 
the  wind  back  agin  to  Ametiky.    So  he'd  better  lot^  out." 

"  Why ;  how  are  yoa  going  to  get  it,  Tommy,  if  he  isn't 
exactly  a  mind  to  let  you  have  it?"  said  Will. 

The  gamekeeper  answered  not,  but  went  on  smoking  in  eti% 
silence,  uid  presently  gaye  hia  companion  a  repetition  of  tlie  same 
sinister  leer  which  had  onoe  hefoiQ  bo  much  deranged  him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter,  staring  at  his  pipe.bowl,  and  Bolemaiy 
OODtemplating  the  alternations  oi  redness  and  blackness  of  the 
buToing  tobacco  within  Use  same.  "It  wouldn't  do  for  all  of  lu  to 
be  at  war  with  fcotune,  would  it,  Tran !" 

Tom'Shaw  replied  that  he  supposed  it  wouldn't,  uid  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  some  of  them  "to  kec^  the  pot 
a>bilin' !" 

"  I've  been  doing  a  little  bit  of  detective  busioess  in  the  prints 
and  confidential  way,"  said  Will,  after  a  pause. 

"  What  have  you  been  detecting,  then,  mate?  "  said  he. 

Ur.  Sparks,  nothing  loth,  thereupon  entered  into  a  full  tui 
elaborate  recapitulation  of  his  search  for  the  brooch  which  he  lud 
been  commissioned  to  recover;  and  dilated,  with  pardoiubk 
vanity  and  humour,  upcm  the  skilful  tricJc  he  bad  played  His. 
Jones  and  the  pastor.  When  he  had  finished,  and  when  be  W 
bis  firiead  bad  tanghed  very  heartily  over  all  the  inddenti 
oonoected  with  its  recovery,  Mr.  Sparks  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  > 
small  parcel  of  tissue  paper,  which  was  carefully  &Btened  with  i 
piece  of  twine,  and  which  being  opened  proved  to  contain  tie 
brooch  itself,  and  handed  this  over  to  the  other  for  his  inspecLion. 

"  This  is  the  little  kickshaw  which  has  caused  such  a  hubbub,  i 
devilish  good-looking  face  that  fellow's  got ;  though  I'm  pretty  salt 
he's  as  black  a  scoundrel  as  ever  lived." 

Now  it  happened  that  the  gamekeeper  took  the  miniature  vitli 
the  careless  indifferenoe  with  which  he  would  have  taken  any  othff 
miniature.  But  he  had  barely  cast  his" eye  upon  it  when* 
smothered  exclamation,  somethii^  like  a  grunt,  burst  from  his  lil<> 
and  a  cunning  leering  smile  overspread  his  malicious  lantam-ja^ 
&ce. 

"  That  there's  worth  sconething,  now,  I  should  think,"  obsenal  | 

wm. 

"  In  course  it  is,"  returned  Shaw,  drily. 

"  The  setting  is  solid  gold."  I 

"Humph  I"  I 

"What's  the  matter.  Tommy?"        ^  ,i„<,i ,  Cooylf 

I 
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"  Nothin',  mate,  I  was  only  calcalating,  you  wouldn't  bny  it,  I 
suppose — under— under  five  potmd." 

Bhaw  ooDtinaed  to  stare  at  the  trinket  with  la^  twinkling 
eyes :  and  he  clntched  it  witfi  the  greedy  grasp  of  avarice. 

"Do  you  want  to  sell  it,  ma'teT"  said  he,  speaking  with  an 
eagerness  which  he  strove  in  vain  to  conceal.  "  Will  yon  sell  it, 
mate,  for  fire  pounds  I" 

"No." 

"  But  why  not,  mate  V 

"Dash  myhattons!"  ejaculated  Will,  "it  don't  bel<Hig  to 
neither  you  nor  me  I" 

"  Hang  it,  mate,  I  don't  see  that.  You  got  it,  and  she's  dead, 
and  I  don't  see  hut  what  you've  got  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  anybody 
else.  D —  it,  mate  j  I've  taken  a  fancy  to  this,  somehow.  You 
say  you're  hard  up.  Hne's  a  chance  for  you  now,  hang  me!  1 
tell  you  what ;  I'll  give  you  ten  pound.  Come,  now ;  irtiat  do  you 
8»y  to  ten  V 

"I  say,  Tommy,  ss  I've  got  no  more  r^ht  to  sell  it  for  ten 
pound  than  I  have  for  five,  I  promised  to  get  it  for  him  as  were  a 
relative  of  hers,  and  who  haa,  no  doubt,  got  some  reason  to  want  it. 
Tm  not  the  fellowto  do  the  poor  creature  who  was  so  kind  to  my  old 
woman  any  wrong ;  and  I  won't — that's  flat !" 

"So  you  won't  boII  it,  then?" 

"  No,  I  won't  I"  reiterated  Will,  stoutly. 

Nevertheless,  Shaw  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined  to  give  it  up. 
He  clutched  at  it  as  tenaciously  as  ever ;  and,  in  an  insinuati^ 
tone,  besought  his  companion  to  name  any  sum  he  would  take  for 
it.  At  this  Will  started  to  his  feet,  and  seized  the  rogue  by  the 
collar  of  the  coat,  with  a  resolute  espreasion,  which  showed  very 
plainly  he  vras  La  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with. 

*'  Now,  look  you  here,  Tommy,"  he  growled ;  "  you  just  hand 
that  there  brooch  back  again  to  me.  I've  given  you  my  answer, 
and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it.  It  isn't  mine,  and  it  isn't  yours:  and  so 
the  sooner  you  hand  him  over  the  better." 

Shaw  still  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  changing  his  manner, 
burst  into  a  coarse  laugh,  and  gave  back  to  Sparks  the  object  of 
contention. 

"  Ha,  ha !  mate  ;  you're  a  deep  beggar,  you  are  T*  he  cried,  with 


"  Am  It"  said  Will,  coolly;  "Fm  glad  to  hear  it;  though  I 
don't  know  how." 

"  I  see  through  you,  mate.  You  mean  to  get  more  out  of  that 
there  than  ten  cooters,  and  quite  n^t  too,  mate — and  quite  right 
too.  /don't  blame  you  for  it;  not  I.  I'll  be  bound  to- say  i*!! 
make  a  good  bit  more  out  of  it — one  way  or  another." 
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"  I  don't  know  anythii^g  about  that,  Tonvay."  zetmnfid^Fill,  aa 
he  wrapped  up  the  brooch  in  ite  .ttasufl  jt^Mu;,  and  pot  It  again  into 
biBpooket. 

"And,  .bjgum  !it  was-axnuuting  ttick,  that  was  of  year's,  the 
•way  you  ididaaeUed  the  old  woman  out  of  it,"  continued  Shaw, 
robbing  his  hHids  with  KpjpBxeat  delight,  -and  bUII  gl&niig  at  the 
other. 

While  Will  waa  complacently  smiling  and  smoking,  Im  am. 
.  panion  was  regarding  him  &om  under  hie  clunky  eya-browe  with 
.that  ranistar  expression  of  evil  wiUi  which  he  had  regarded  him  two 
or  three  times  during  their  conversation  before. 

'"  You're  rather  hard  up,  than,  mate  Y'  he  said,  by-and-bys. 

"" Mo mistakeof  that,"  req>onded  Will,  salemnly. 

'*Aieyou  inclined  &>r«'litUe  quiet  job,  mate.;  as  ma^  set  yon 
upaltmgOTme,  if  I  can  put  you  in  ^e  way  of  it  1" 

' '  Sy  all  manner  of  jcarduustuSl  if  it's  wrth  while  i  and  modi 
obl^ed  too." 

"Not  much  doubt  about  its  being  wonthwhUe,"  answered  gbav 
eagerly,  and  dropping  his  Tcuce  to  a  low  whisper,  as  he  bent  ova 
the  benob,  and  brought  iiis  Upe  olose  to  the  other's  eac 

"That's  the  sort  of30bior.me,ihen,",said  Will.  "What  is  it 
to  do  J" 

The  gamekeeper  glanced  hastily  round  "the  room  to  make  sure 
that  no  (me  could  overbear  their  discourse;  and  having  sa^fified 
■hiinafllf  of  this,  he  took  his  pipe  &om  his  mou;di,  and  laid  it  carefuUf 
upon  the  table. 

"Ltxk  you  here,  mate,"  be  whispered.;  "  this  here  is  a  little 
job  an  I  meant  to  have  manned  my  own  self,  but  there  are  di£- 
.oulties  in  the  way,  bo  that  I  find  I  must  have  at  least  -one  dof  to 
help  me.     Now,  you're  a  catab  sort  of  a  warmint.  Will " 

"  Xbank  you,  Tommy;,"  interrupted  Mr.  Sparkq,  smakii^ 
placidly. 

"  Jn  aome  things,  mate,  two  head^  are  better  than  one,  axA 
this  here  is  one  of 'em.  You're  hard  up,  mate ;  but  I  can  put  you 
all  right  agin.  If  you'fe.a  mind  to  h^)  in alongerme,  I  r»-"  siiov 
yoni  ihow  to  €U  your  pockets." 

' '  Then  I  hope  you  won't  let  any  impediment  stand  in  iha  m/ 
lof  friendship.  Tommy." 

"  I  should  guesB,  mate,  there  might  be  a  hundred  or  so  to  be 
got,  Ai^how,"  answend  Shanv,  pausing  to  note  th«  lefEaot  of  his 
words. 

ilr.  .^karkfi  whiaUed  Ids  woad^  and  astoaishmentj,  and  'b«gg«]    i 
iheother  would  .be  good  -enoiigh  to.in£)rm  hinuw  quickly  iiB[pouiU^ 
nhatiie  was-fixpeoted  Id  do. 

'*0h,  theseauit  jnudilo-do, jnate,".i^pUed  theotbar;  "-W^ 
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what  tiiarD  iaixt  dons  u  ewrf  »  apple-pie.  Any  objactiaB  to  g» 
over  tb  .AniBdoy  aloagor  me,  mate!  What  do  you  eayto  thtrt, 
now?" 

Win  said  he  didnH  'ptetkntlafly  care  about  it,  -birt;  that,  how- 
ever, he  wouldn't  stand  nice  if  ai^ldiiiig,  especially  in  hie  line  of 
buainfisB,  was  tohe  {adkfld  up  <m  the  othor  side  of-Jordan. 

".Ah,  wtfU,  that's  no  oansequesee,"  pursued  "Shaw,  bnaUy. 
Only  1  mm  ttiipking,  oiate,  if  you  didnt  mind,  it  would  be  all  the 
hfittac" 

"  But  why  on  earth,  Tommy,  don't  you  say  what  it  is!"  ibk- 
flUimed  Will, -BtMn{ang  hie  fooi  mth  impstaeuoe. 

"Well,  then,  so  I  will,"  replied  Shaw,  b^i^og  flDrward  untU 
his  hot  'unpleaHiiit  breath  fanned  the  other's  diecac.  "  Ton  know 
I  went  down  to  my  old  -nib  at  Wavemey,  where  I  used  to  be  afore 
I  went  to  Ameriky  for  many,  many  year." 

"  Go  on ;  you've  told  me  that  already." 

"  When  I  WBB  dcrwn  there  I  «iiw  yomig  '^  Walter,  and  he 
didn't  behave  well  to  me,  mate.  I'm  in  one  or  two  of  his  little 
secretB  that  he  wouldn't  care  everybody  shonld  get  light  of,  and  I've 
never  split,  I  havu't.  ¥et  for  all  that.  Will,  he  cmly  gave  me  a 
paltry  fifty  pounds;  he  knocked  me  down,  he  did.  What  would 
you  do,  mate,  to  sich  a  chap  as  that?'* 

"  I  wouldn't  have  much  to  do  with  him  at  all,  if  he  served  me 
like  tha.t,  Tommy ;  except  for  the  sake  of  ihe  fifty pounda,"  i^oined 
Sparks,  drEy. 

"I  swore  I  wouldn't  forget  it,  Will;  and  I'll  make  it  up  to 
him  yefc, ' ' 

"I  don't  blame  you,  Tommy ; but  how  1" 

"  In  the  Court,"  he  went  on,  in  a  hoarse,  significant  whispe^, 
"  there  are  plenty  of  things  that  are  worth  no  end  of  mosey.  I 
know  where  the  plate-cheat  is  kept.  I  know  how  to  get  at  iL  I 
toUlget  in,  and  perhaps  this  very  night." 

"  But  supposing  you  do  kuow  how  to  get  in,  .Tommy,  are  yoa 
quite  certain  you  know  how  to_get  out  again  1" 

"Easily as  pap." 

"  That's  all  right,  then — because  that's  a  great  conKideratioo." 

"  Join  with  me,  mate,"  pursued  the  tempter :  ' '  whatever  we 
get  we'll  share  and  share  alike.     What  do  you  say,  eh  V 

Poor  Will  was  so  amazed  at  the  turn  things  had  talien  thatiir 
some  time,  he  could  say  nothing  at  all. 

"Is  that  the  way  you  propose  I  should  earn  my  hundred 
pounds  V  he  demanded,  as  soon  as  be  had  recovered  breath. 

"Yes,  mate;  what  do  yoa  Bay  to  itl  Com^jiow,  Khaitdo^u 
sayl" 

"  Only  thiq,  Tommy,  that  I'd  much  jather  he  excused.    JQepend 
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upon  it,  it'll  turn  oat  bad.  Make  the  most  of  what  yoa  ham,  and 
dcm't  get  jdaying  with  the  devil.  I'm  off  home ;  eo  good-ni^  to 
joul" 

Sajisg  which,  Mr.  Spexks  rose  &om  fail  seat,  whisded  to  C&ari^, 
buttoned  his  ooat,  aod  was  tnming  away. 

"  Heigh  ]"  cried  Staw,  seizing  him  by  Uie  ana.  "Tlofik  it 
orer,  mate.  Perhaps  that  lawyer  friend  of  yours  won't  stump  ap, 
and  you  may  change  your  mind.  At^how  I  won't  do  anyl^ung, 
mate,  till  to-morrow ;  and  look  ye  here— if  yon  do — ^you'll  find  me 
liM<gTT>g  out  here," 

With  which  he  handed  him  an  old  envelope,  upon  vhidi  was 
written  his  name  and  address. 

"  No  fear  of  that,.  Toaimy,  ifiplied  Will,  taking  the  paper,  how- 
ever. "This  doesn't  lay  in  my  line  of  bimness.  Come,  Chsriey. 
So  good  night,  mate. 

"  Good-night,  mate  !" 

"  What  a  consummate  sooundrel  I"  mattcsedSpai^ashe  w^ed 
his  way  homewards. 

All  at  once  he  thought  of  the  broooh,  and  feeling  in  his  podtet 
to  ascertain  that  it  was  safe,  he  found  t^t  it  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

PLOT     AOAINST     PLOT. 

It  was  a  Inief  resume  of  the  last  chapter  which  Mr.  Will  Sparks 
related  to  George  WeliieFby  and  Lieutenant  Dent,  in  order  to 
aoooant  for  the  untoward  circumstance  of  his  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  miniature  brooch,  and  then  losing  it  again. 

"  You  suspect,  then,  that  your  unscrupulous  acquaintance, 
who,  you  say,  was  once  a  gamekeeper  at  Wavemey  Court,  has 
stolen  the  brooch  from  you  V 

"Suspect  it!  I  more  tfaan  suspect  it,"  replied  Will.  "I 
hadn't  got  away  five  minutes  when  I  first  missed  it.  I  turned  back 
directly  with  the  intentian  of  accusing  the  confounded  rascal  of  tbe 
ttieft,  but  when  I  got  back  to  the  place  where  I  had  left  him,  1 
found  he  had  boltfid." 

"  But  you  had  his  address,  had  you  notl"  said  George. 

"So  I  had,  sir;  and  I  went  round  this  morning  to  where  it 
was — out  Rotherhithe.  way,  it  was — and  ihexe  I  saw  him,  sure 
enough " 

"And  you  taxed  him  with  stealing  it,  point  blank,  I  presume?" 

"  Aye,  that  I  did,  sir,  and  no  mistake ;  but  of  course  he  swore 
might  and  main  that  he  hadn't  seen  Hie  blessed  thing  since  be 
gave  it  back  to  me  and  I  had  put  it  in  my  pocket.  I  didn't 
believe  him,  but  what  could  I  do  V 

"  By  Jove  I"  said  Wetherby,  "  I  am  more  anxious  to  get  hold 
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oi  tJbJs  brooch  than  ever  I  waa  I  Do  you  thiiilE  the  fellow  reoc^iUBed 
it?" 

"  Eitiwr  iibs  brooch,  sir,  or  tbe  pwtrait  in  it,  most  decidedly  I  do." 
"  That  is  a  very  curious  arcumstance,  upon  my  word !" 
Mr.  Watherby,  thinking  that  all  th^  strauge  dialogue  must 
&ppe»r  very  mysterious  to  the  lieuteuant,  proceeded  to  inform  that 
gentlemaD  of  liie  seduction  of  Emma  Eydyn  (with  which,  however, 
X)ent  appeared  already  acquainted),  and  of  his  reasons  for  wishing 
to  recover  the  miniature  portrait,  demanding  of  him  his  friendly 
advice  sa  to  what  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done. 

Dent  listened  with  rapt^attention  to  this  narration. 
"  However  you  may  determine  about  the  brooch,"  said  he, 
quietly,   "if  this  fellow  contemplates  a.  burglary   at  Wavemey 
Court,  ought  you  not  to  contrive  somehow  to  put  Lee  upon  hM 
guaid  V 

*'  I'll  run  down  again  to  Wavemey  myself,"  cried  George,  after 
a  momentfs  consideration,  durii^  which  it  occurred  to  him  that  by 
so  doing  he  would  have  an  unexpected  opportunity  of  beholding  hk 
beloved  Flora.     "  Will  you  oome  with  me  V 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Dent,  with  a  shuddn.    "  No." 
"  Why  not?"  demanded  Watherby. 
Dent  made  no  rejoinder,  but  paced  the  room. 
"  Tou  mutt  come  1"  George  cried,  energetically.     "  I  can't  part 
with  you,  old  fellow,  the  same  day  I've  found  you  ;  besides,  I  want 
to  introduce  you  to  a  certain  party,  my  friemi,  whom  I  think  you 
will  like,  and  of  whom  I  want  to  have  your  confidential  opinion." 

The  lieutenant  smiled  grimly  at  this,  but  still  did  not  imme- 
diately reply. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Will,  who  had  been  standing  all  this 
time  in  silence.  "  I  should  like  to  have  a  finger  in  this  pie,  if 
you've  no  objection ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  with  me  if  I  don't  con- 
trive  to  pay  off  that  beggar  for  serving  me  as  he  did." 

"  Very  good,  my  &ieud ;  but  what  do  you  propose,  then,  to  do  V 
"  Why,  sir,  if  you've  no  objection,  as  the  fellow's  such  a  blessed 
sneak  as  to  get  robbing  his  old  master,  who  has  just  been  giving 
bim  money,  and  as  to  turn  against  biin  as  was  ta.1  Icing  to  bii^  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  steal  things  from  him, — I'll  be  hanged,  sir,  if  it 
don't  seem  quite  right  and  deserving  that  he  should  be  served  out 
in  a  way,  as  I  may  say,  sir,  similarly;  and  if  you've  no  objection, 
sir,  to  my  so  doing,  and  will  bear  me  harmless  wil^  Sir  Walter  Lee, 
I'll  go  back  to  Shaw  and  pretend  to  fall  into  his  views,  artd  will  let 
you  know  of  hia  movements,  so  that  you  and  Sir  Walter  can  be 
ready  and  prepared  for  the  attack  wb^i  it  comes." 

"  A  very  good  idea  I"  Wetherby  cried  with  enthusiasm.  "  By 
Jove,  Dent,  this  will  turn  out  jtirmHing  as  well  as  useful  t" 
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It  being  therefore  tiiua  airsnged  that  Watherby  and  IDeiit 
should  pro»»ed  to  Wavemey  at  once,  and  that  Mr.  Sparks  should 
vittiout  delay  seek  out  Shaw  and  endeavour  to  Wxet  out  the 
secrets  of  hia  movementa,  and  certain  instruotiDnB  fiv  Will's  gnidaiice 
tming  gipflii  If)  hiim  qq  that  a  comnmiucatioD  tnigtit  bs  krat  op 
betrrean  them,  Qeaisge  Wetharby  placed  a  ooaple  of.  BovaeigiiB  in 
WUI'b  hand,,  not  a»  a  lemal  for  bb  trouble,  which  he  aamnd  him 
should  not  be  o  wleokad,  but  to  enalde  him  to  defray  any  ozpaues 
o£  the  expedition,  and  ta>  OEury  oat  the  scheme,  if  posaible,.  to  t 
succese^  issue. 

With  a  thoofluui  thA-nlra  mill  aBBUEftaoes  of  fiddity,  TUTill  le. 
-  placed  his  fur  cap  upon  his  head,  aiid  was  about  to  quit  tiai  iDom, 
when  suddenly  tuisung  round  again,  ha  whipped  off  the  cap  again, 
and  stood  befcre  them. 

"Beg  your  pardoo,  sir,"  said  ha  "There  is  one  little  thing 
I  noticed  about  that  there  bnxMih  which  I  meant  to  tell  yoa,.  sir,  as 
I  thought,  it  might  ba  of  importaoos,  or,  at  least,  aoma  gnida  to 
jou." 

"  What  is  it  T"  cried  Qeoige,  eagerly. 

' '  At  the  baok  o£  it,,  sir^  thus  weie  some  letten  engraved  in  a 
scroll,  you  know." 

"  Initials  V 

"  Tea,  sir,  leaatw^s  I  auppeaa  so." 

"  And)  those  initials  were — ■ — " 

"  W,  li.,  sic,"  replied.  Sparks)  afttf  a  mom^t's  nofllleoticA. 
"Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  was  it— B'.  L." 

"  I  expected  as  much,"  muttcved  Qeorge  Wethabj^  bBfnreen 
bis  teeth. 

"  What  were  the  initials,  do  you  sayl"  exclaimed.  Dest,  with 
emphasis. 

Mt.  Sparks  repeated  them  with  perfect  simplicity  and  wondw. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  belonged. to  eomeperaon.  of  Hm 
name  of  William.  liangton,"  added  Wetberby,  ailmoat  equallv 
surprieed. 

"  William.  Langbon  V  r^eated  Dent. 

"  Yea." 

"Who  was  be?" 

"  That  is  preciBely  the  knot  in  the  skein  of  mystification  I  wish 
to  unravel.  X  know  no  more  than  the  bajB  name.  When  I  can 
find  out  the  man  iriio  bears  it,  let  him  look  to  himself;  by  havens! 
I  say,  let  him  look  to  himself !" 

Again  Wethscby  thanked  his  informant,  who'  thoeupon  took 
his  departure,  intent  upon  designs  that  boded  no  good  to  tbe  pMoe 
and  success&l  operations  of  Mr.  Tom  Shaw. 

"  Now  let  MB  see  what  time  we  have  before  us,"  said  Qeorga 


**  Have  til*  goodneas  to  fairiul  ma  ow  the  '  BradBhav, '  old  bo^ 
will  you  V 

"The  neat  tmin  toWaMmay  Junetioa.  starts  from.  Laitdaiu 
bridge  at  two  p;ni. "' 

"  And  ihe-mxb  titmrV 

"At  foaro'dD«k." 

"ThMi  at  fi)ur,  by  7<nu  leare,  ^f«  ^act,"  said  Qeor^,  psotiluaiiig 
8(Hiie  bread  sod  ohsen,  by  way  of  luDoh. 

CHAPTEB  XLin. 

UROIAHX   BKOWNE   AQiiS. 

Whi£9T  Cleoi^  Wetherby  aod^  hii  firnnd  were  waiting  fi>r  the  four 
o'clock  train  to  carry  Hbmn  to,Wavemey,  Ox.  9qaelch,  aocompuiied 
by  Sergeant  Browne,  tiie  detective  officer — who,  a»  the  leadsr  will. 
remeBober,  bad  oha^e  of  thd  ease  of  the  late  baroaet'a  murder— was 
proceeding  at  fall^speed  ezpfess  in  I9ie  seane  direction. 

"I  think,  BIT,  we  AM  be  able  to  clear  up  the  mystery  at  last," 
said  the  sergeant  respectfully,  addrening  the  SQlicil»r. 

'*  It  appears  that  we  an,  at  leoBt,  on  the  txaii,  at  all  eventa. 
Superanda  omnia  fortana  feretido  ett,"  answered  Mr.  Squeloh, . 
glaring  sharply  st  the  other  witdi  his  grey  twinkling  eyes,  and 
snapping  his  teeth  as  thoagh  he  would  eali  him  up  »t  a  mouthful. 

"Just  BO,  sir, — of  cearse,"  re^xmded  the  sei^eant,  who  did  not 
imdeiBtand  Latin.  After  whitdi  the  two  men  sat  quietly  staling, 
out  of  window  tor  some  time. 

"  I  hope  Sir  Walter  Lee  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  little  help, 
sir,  in  tracing  out  this  ohap,  sr,"  said  Browne,  presently.  "  The 
woman  says  be  went  abroad.  That  maybe,  sir,  or  it  mayn't  be ; 
there's  no  telling  whether  she  mayn't  be  setting  us  a  trap :  anyhow, 
give  US  only  a  thread  as  a  clue,  air,  and  I'll  warrant  I  don't  give  it 
up  until  I've  brought  it  clearly  home  to  him,  or  some  one  else," 

And  the  sergeant,  who  was  a  very  innocent  and  simple-looking 
personage,  with  a  clean  shorn  face,  snddenly  shot  out  a  gleam  (^ 
intelligence  from  his  stolid-lookii^  eye,  which  proved  that  he  was 
not  so  simple  as  he  seemed. 

Kothing  furtb»  was  then  said ;  and  Ur.  Squelch  and  his  com- 
panion sat  in  profound  Kience,  bpoken  only  by  an  occasion^  ronark 
towards  the  end  of  their  journey.  Arrived  at  tiie  Waverney  Junction 
station  tbey  proceeded  on  foot  to  Wwremey  Court,  where,  a£ter 
making  due  inquiry,  they  were  informed  that  Sir  Walter  lae  was 
at  home.  Mr.  Squelch  being  w»11.^owq  to  the  footman  who 
answered  bis  snmmons,  was  respectfully  requested  to  wsJk  into  the 
library,  and  to  sit  down: 

Li  a  few  minutee  Sir  Walter  came  hurrying  into  the  room.   "So 
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held  forth  hia  hand  cordially  to  his  l^al  adnser,  but  he  started,  and 
tTimed  a  shade  paler  thao  usual  wheu  his  aye  rested  Typoa  tbe 
detectiTO,  irfcom  he  evidently  did  not  expect  to  see.  In  an  inBtaut, 
however,  he  recovered  himself,  and  bowed  slightly  towaids  the 
sergeant,  who  responded,  on  his  part,  most  reqie^fully. 

"  Qood  afternoon,  gentlemen!"  said  Lee,  oareleedy.  "I  am 
fleased  to  see  you,  Hr,  Squelch,"  he  added,  turning  towaidB  the 
hard-faced  little  lawyer ;  "  though  ^m  pecceiving  Mr.  Sergeant 
vith  you,  I  presume  you  have  come  to  see  me  profasBionally." 

"WdltyeSiSir  Walter;  but  we're  not  th^  less  welcome,  I  hope, 
on  that  account  I"  said  the  lawyer,  smiling,  and  rubbing  his  hands. 
'-'  Faith  I  I  don't  know  that,"  replied  Lee,  with  a  somewhat  om- 
strained  langh.      "  I  fear  yonr's  is  not  the  most  pleasant  busiaes." 
"Ib  it  not  gratifjring,  my  dear  sir,  to  Iehov  how  ve  are  protect- 
ing your  interests  V ' 

"  Truly,  that  is  the  only  favourable  light  to  view  it  in,  Mr. 
Squelch,"  replied  Lee  ;  "but  what  is  the  matter  in  hand  sow!" 

"The  same  little  afiair  we  saw  you  about  on  a  ibnaer  occa^h 
Sir  Walter,"  said  Sergeant  Browne. 

'*  Wfia  anything  further  transpired,  tiien !"  be  demuuled, 
quickly. 

"  Well,  something,  at  least^  that  we  hope  may  lead  to  something 
of  more  importance  by-and-hye,"  responded  the  little  lawyer. 

*'  It's  been  a  long  time  in  band,  sir,' '  added  the  sergeant — '"  it's 
been  a  long  time  in  hand,  sir,  but  we've  not  let  this  little  case  slip 
out  of  our  minds,  sir ;  we  never  do ;  and  I  think  we  shall  be  able  u> 
brii^  it  home,  somehow,  before  long." 

"  But  what  have  you  done  V  demanded  Lee^  shifting  bis  posi- 
tion, imeasily. 

"  I  shall  leave  the  sergeant  to  acquaint  you  with  the  purport  d 
-our  visit  in  his  owa  way,"  interrupted  Mr.  Squelch,  as  though  be 
■were  detcormined  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  revealing  any- 
■thing  to  anybody. 

"  Proceed,  then,  Mr.  Se^ieant,  I  beg ;  for  really,  as  you  ma; 
■well  suppose,  I  feel  most  deeply  interested  in  this  unbapp/ 
:affair." 

The  sergeant,  being  thus  solicited,  forthwith  proceeded  to  r^w 
>the  whole  of  tbe  circumstances  which  had  transpired  since  their  last 
interview  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  the  late  baronet'3 
stolen  watch,  lanshing  his  hat  with  white  worsted  gloves  during 
whole  ot  the  time  he  spoke. 

It  appeared  that,  after  many  months'  investigation,  and  aft^ 
even  the  police  authoritjes  had  almost  given  up  in  despair  ^* 
expectation  of  bringing  tbe  matter  to  an  issue,  Sergeant  Browne  at 
last  had  bio  suspicions  aroused  in  regard  to  a  woman  who  had  i" 
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some  time  boroe  do  h^b  Tspatation  in  Liverpool.  In  short,  the 
young  men  at  the  pawnbroker's  shop  were  able  to  identify  her,  and 
swear  to  the  identificatiou,^  being  the  same  person  who  had  pledged 
the  watch  which  Sir  Walter  Lee,  aa  well  as  his  baUer,  had  already 
certified  as  being  the  one  which  had  belonged  to  the  mmtlered  pro- 
prietor of  Wavemey. 

Upon  being  boldly  accused,  and  the  proofs  of  her  complicity 
laid  before  |her,  the  woman  had  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
admitting  the  tinth  of  the  accusation,  had  expressed  her  willingness 
to  0(mfesB  all  her  share-in  the  matter,  and  everything  she  knew  in 
regard  to  it.  Her  statement  was,  ^at  at  the  time  in  question  she 
bad  been  keeping  a  lodging-honse  in  one  of  the  back  slums  of  Liver- 
pool, which,  being  situated  also  near  the  docks,  was  chiefly  patron, 
ised  by  the  sailors  and  intending  emigrants  of  the  lower  dasses  who 
came  from  London  and  the  provinces.  Amongst  the  latter  class 
she  had  for  a  few  days  in  her  establishment  a  man  who  had  just 
come  up  from  London,  intending  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
by  the  next  sailing  vessel  proceeding  to  Kew  York.  This  man  went 
by  the  name  of  Walter  Lee ;  and  the  woman,  being  prosed  for  a 
personal  description  of  him,  stated  that  he  was  a  tall,  gawky  fellow, 
who,  when  he  walked,  siiambled  along,  and  seemed  almost  as  though 
his  limbs,  which  were  large  and  bony,  though  rather  mis-shapen, 
would  fall  frtnn  one  another.  Ettie  added  that  his  hair  was  red,  and 
that,  from  certain  words  which  he  occasionally  let  fall  from  his  lips, 
she  believed  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  some  gentleman.  Tim 
fellow  it  was  who,  the  day  before  he  was  to  sail,  produced  the  gold 
watch  in  question,  and  stated  that  he  bad  bought  it  below  the  value 
in  London,  and  that  he  wanted  to  dispose  of  it,  if  he  could  do  so 
quietly  and  with  any  'profit.  The  unscrupulous  landlady,  who 
frankly  admitted  that  she  suspected  at  the  time  he  had  come  by  the 
article  dishonestly,  offered  to  try  and  sell  or  pawn  it  for  him,  pro- 
vided he  would  allow  her  a  commission  upon  the  amount  she 
obtuned.  This  he  had  oonsented  to  do,  and  it  was  thus  that  l^e 
watch  had  been  pledged,  the  worthy  woman  taking  good  care  she 
would  remain  in  the  shop,  to  be  subjected  to  any  unpleasant  ques- 
tioning, as  brief  a  time  ae  possible. 

"  Now,  what  we  want  to  know,  sir,"  said  the  sei^eant,  in  con- 
clusion, "  is,  if  you  can  throw  any  light  on  the  mystery  of  whcan  this 
man  is.     Plainly,  his  adoptii^  your  name " 

"  The  impudent  scoundrel !"  muttered  Lee,  between  his  teeth. 

"  is  the  greatest  proof  that  he  wished  to  conceit  his  own 


"  Not  much  doubt  of  that,"  interposed  Mr.  Squelch,  drily. 

"and,"  went  on  Sergeant  Browne,   "that  he  must  be 

known  to  you,  and  probably  is  w^  known  in  this  neighbourhood, 

21— J  HH 
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Do  Ton  Enurpect  anybody  whom  tiie  iaasp^t  givSB  vpmU  ineet, 
and  Tko  might  havo---  -" 

%  Walter,  i^hadMemed  almoet  ia  •  tnnoe  dviag  llielattn 
part  o£  the  sergeant's  q)eecli,  so  mudi  ao  as  not  to  bead  vkai  he 
had  been  sajii^,  got  up,  and  paced  the  room  in  rioleBt  agitatiaiL 

"  Do  you  say  this  fellow's  name  was  fnin«— Waltar  LeeT'  be 


The  B^eant  gave  a  knowing  leer  at  the  lawyer,  wk>  dmckW 
and  rubbed  his  hands  with  evident  idU^  and  enjoyment. 

"  No,  BIT,"  said  the  f(Hiner,  "  we  don't  say  that  ma  hii  mdk. 
Most  likely  it  waiti't  his  name.  Bat  that  vae  the  name  he 
went  by." 

Sir  Walter  paced  the  floor,  biting  his  finger-naih  in  fail  nentn 
emtement,  until  he  had  almost  gnawed  them  to  the  qinck. 

"  Can't  you  afford  any  clue,  my  dear  Sir  Walter  t  Come,  bw, 
my  dear  rir,  don't  be  annoyed,  but  tAink,"  obeerred  Ur.  Squdd, 
Boothingly. 

"  i^ve  you  any  reoolleotion  of  anybody  disappeaziBg  km 
Waremey  soon  after  the  murder !"  demaotded  the  detective^  eyeb; 
the  excited  baronet  curiously,  while  be  pretended  to  be  aa^ 
studying  the  pattern  of  the  carpet, 

Lee  was  still  sileat. 

"  Try  if  yon  can't  think,  my  dear  Bir,"  urged  Mr.  SquddL 

"  For  my  part,"  pursued  the  sei^eant^  cautiously,  '  *  I  have  W 
my  sn^oionB  upon  one  man,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  fix  upon 
hutt  with  Bufficioit  security  hitherto.  I  want  but  a  straw  to  ttin 
the  balance  against  him." 

Lee  returned  to  his  seat,  and  fixed  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  poli» 
officer.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  undergoing  an  inward  strug^ 
and  had  now  made  up  his  mind  upon  a  certain  point. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  Sir  WaltOT,"  Sei^eant  Browne  went  on, 
depiecatingly,  "  but,  as  you  are  aware,  I  have  had  the  charge  of 
tl^  case  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  have  idways  been  stnngly 
of  opinion  that  whoever  committed  the  murder  must  have  been  veil 
acquainted  with  the  loc^ty;  how  else  could  he  have  escaped 
wilhout  any  traces  of  him  being  discovered  V 

"  I  must  say  that  I  was  always  of  the  same  t^loion  myself," 
answered  Lee,  quieUy.  "  But,  right  or  wrong,  the  account  yon 
give  me  of  the  woman's  oonfesraon  has  awidrened  my  soBpictcos 
gainst  a  man  who,  though  certainly  he  does  not  do  me  the  bomns 
to  bear  the  same  name  as  myself,  that  of  Walter  Lee,  apfK^n 
to  auBwer  tbe  deecripUon  you  give  of  him  in  many  more  respects 
than  one." 

Sei^eant  Browne  drew  his  chair  a  litHe  closer  in,  sod  )^' 
Squelch  gave  hia  teeth  a  sudden  snap,  which  corceBpoDded  vi^  ^ 
word^— 
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"T«8,  yes.  Sir  Waltar  I  «t)d  wlw — who  wbb  that  una  V* 

Lee,  in  a  very  <f^ear  and  fiame  tong,  then  iafbrmed  )u8  visitora 
ibmii  a  aaa*  BaKMd  l^omu  Shaw,  irho  bad  been  gamekeeper  upon 
Aa  eat&te  for  many  ycata,  aad  wlio  bad  nerw  enjoyed  a  very 
leipectaiUe  cbainotff,  had,  aiiortiy  before  the  ah^en  watch  torned 
up  «t  Lmrpool,  quitted  his  serrioe. 

"  This  man,"  went  on  the  baroiHt,  calmly,  "  reeeired  a  eum  of 
money  from  me  on  accosut  of  his  aacieat  Berritode ;  with  this  be 
went,  I  beliera,  to  IJivenpcxH,  ioteodiog  to  emirate  tbeoce  to 
New  York." 

"  Juad  be,"  'Ctied  the  eetjeant,  thumping  the  taUe,  "  was  the 
very  man  I  bad  all  along  Buspected !  He  was  the  man,  Bir  Walter, 
and  no  one  else ! ' ' 

"By  H&KKfa,  thee,  dqiend  upcm  it,  he  toot  the  muidererl" 
oried  !&.  Squelt^ 

" I  pTesume,  Sir  Walter,  yoa  have  not  seen  him  SLaceV'  the 
an^eant  said. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  saw  him  but  a  day  or  two  ago. ' ' 

"Ah.r 

"  WtLere,  my  dear  «r — whore  i" 

"  In  this  very  park." 

"  Wbat !  has  be  returned  to  England,  then," 

"He  baa!" 

"  Wliat  a  fool  1" 

"  He  sought  me  ont,  aod  begged  me  to  give  bim  some  pecu- 
niary aid " 

But  at  this  moment  a  footman  entered  the  room,  bearing  a  slip 
of  paper  on  a  ealrer  for  Sir  Walter  Lee. 

CHAPTER  ILIV. 

QEORQE    WETHEaBY's    AUATBUR    DETECTIVE  SHIP. 

Tbe  paper  whidi  was  plaoad  in  Sir  Walter's  hand  was  a  scrap  of 
note-paper,  upon  which  a  few  words  had  been  roughly  but  legibly 
pencilled. 

"Who  gsTo  you  this,  Jameel"  demanded  Lee  of  the  footman 
as  he  glanced  at  the  memorandum. 

That  functionary  replied  that  "  It  were  Mr.  Wetherby,  and 
aootber  gentleman  as  were  with  him." 

"Mr.  Wetherby?  Indeed!"  ejaculated  Sur  Walter,  in  surprise. 
He  todc  the  paper  to  the  light,  the  better  to  read  the  words,  which, 
iMiBg  written  in  pencil,  were  raUier  indistinct.  They  ran  as 
foUows: — 

"  Mr.  George  Wetherby  begt  Ae  faaaitr  o/a/ew  mimUet'  mtermia 
wASir  Waiter  Lie,  immediaUfy.    Moit  important  I"    Glili'^L 
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"  ExcuBe  me  for  ten  minutes,  gendemen,  wtU  70Q  !"  sud  Lee 
turning  towftide  the  solicitor  and  Sergeant  Broime. 

Mr.  Squelch  had  already  raised  1^  hand  deprecatinglj,  and  vas 

beginning  to  say — "Now,  my  dear  sir,  do  not,  I  b^ "    But 

Six  Walter  Lee,  long  before  that  fiiBBy'Iittle  gentleman  ootid  finish 
the  sentence,  had  quitted  the  library,  and  was  shaking  hands  with 
Mr.  WethOTby,  who,  to  his  great  surprise,  was  accompanied  by  his 
old  friend  and  fellow  campaigner.  Lieutenant  Dent. 

"  We  must  really  apologise  for  disturbing  you,  my  dear  Lee,  is 
this  unceremonious  fiiahion,"  Wetherby  began. 

' '  Ko  apology  requisite,  my  dear  fellow,  e^>ecially  as  you  hare 
given  me  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  seeing  another  old  friend's 
face  as  well  ae  your  own." 

And  Lee  now  held  out  his  hand  to  his  former  comrade  in  aims, 
with  the  hearty  fr^mkness  of  a  soldier.  Though,  however,  the 
latter  accepted  the  proffiared  hand,  ihete  was  something  of  «»• 
straint  and  uneasiness  in  his  manner  as  he  did  so  which  did  not 
escape  the  keen  perception  of  Qeorge. 

"  I  fear  it  will  scarcely  afford  you  so  much  pleasure,"  stud  Dent, 
"  when  you  know  the  object  we  ha.ve  come  about," 

"  The  deuce  1  Hare  you  not  come  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ui 
old  friend  1" 

"  No !" 

"  Ce$t  dommagel    What,  then,  have  yon  come  about  1" 

"  Merely  to  acquunt  you,  Sir  Walter,  that  a  burglary  will  be 
attempted  upon  tJiis  house,  most  likely  either  to-night  <»'  io- 
morrow !" 

"  A  burglary  !" 

"  Yes  !" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  jesting"!" 

"  I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life  1     It  la  a  certain  fact!" 

Sir  Walter  Lee  scrutinised  the  faces  of  his  two  friends,  to 
endeavour  to  detect  a  lurking  smile ;  but  their  grave  feces  checked 
him,  and  convinced  him  that,  whatever  their  statement  might 
imply,  it  was  plainly  said  in  sober  earnest. 

"You  say  there  is  a  bui^lary  to  be  attempted  upon  this  house  t" 
he  said,  at  length. 

"Yes!" 

"  How  and  where,  in  the  name  of  wondn,  did  you  come  to 
know  anything  about  it  V 

"  We  will  explain,"  replied  Qeorge.  "  A  gentleman  (^  my  ac> 
quuntance,  who  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  expected  pluodcr, 
informed  me  that  an  old  servant  of  yours  was  the  instigator,  and 
wns  himself  about  to  make  the  attempt." 

"  An  old  servant  of  mine?"  repeated  Lee,  graTeIyk.)Qlc 
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"  A  fdlow  Damed  Shaw. — Tom  Shaw  was  hia  aame,  was  it  not, 
DentV 

"Ah]  Shaw  is  going  to  attempt  to  rob  m;  houBd,  is  he  V 

Wetherby  replied  that  it  was  to  convey  this  information  to  him 
t^t  he  and  Dent  had  come  to  Wavemey,  and  he  then  as  briefly  as 
possible  put  htm  into  posaossion  of  the  facta  of  the  case,  just  as  Will 
Sparks  haii  recounted  them  to  himself. 

Sir  Walter  listened  with  ccHnpieased  lips  that  exjEessed  a  fiooe 
determination. 

"  Pollow  me,  mta  omit,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  couple 
d  gentlemen  wbisse  advice  in  this  matter  may  be  useful,"  he  said, 
leading  them  into  the  library,  where  Mr.  Squelch  and  Sergeant 
Browne  were  waiting. 

Formal  introdactions  between  the  four  then  ensued. 

"  Mr.  Sei^eant,"  Lee  went  on,  "I  think  we  shall  require  your 
assistance  pn^esaonally  to-night,  if  you  are  not  otherwise  en- 
gaged." 

"  At  your  service,  sir,  quite,"  answered  Browne,  with  great 
alacrity. 

"  '^Tis  well.  We  shall  then,  perhaps,  be  able  to  get  the  person 
of  whom  we  are  in  seaich  into  your  power  without  much  difficulty." 

Perceiving  that  all  his  auditors  were  evidently  mystified,  and 
did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  words,  Sir  Waiter  Lee  ez- 
pUined  to  Wetherby  and  Dent  ^t  the  sergeant  was  employed  in 
the  elucidation  of  the  mysteries  attending  the  murder  of  hia  un- 
happy imde,  and  that  he,  with  Ur.  Squelch,  was  now  present  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  certain  information  respecting  the  identifica. 
tion  ai^  apprehenaion  of  the  said  Tom  Shaw,  upon  whom  grave 
suspicion  had  alighted, 

"  Suspicion  in  r^aid  to  the  watch,  my  dear  sir,"  interposed  the 
little  lawyer,  briskly.  "  We  must  not  necessarily  conclude  that, 
even  if  he  bad  the  watch,  he  was  the  murderer  also." 

"If  the  robbery  of  the  watch   should  be  brought  home  to 


"  The  possession  of  the  watch,  my  dear  sir,  you  mean." 

"  Well-~if  the  possessioQ  of  Uie  watch  Bhould  be  brought  home 
to  him,  the  rest  will  look  very  black  for  him." 

"Very  black,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,  most  certainly;  there  are 
prima-facie  grounds  for  the  inference,  no  doubt,"  returned  Ifj. 
Squeldi,  urbanely. 

"  Iiet  us  prove  that  against  him,  gentlemen,  and  we'll  soon 
manage  the  rest ',  let  me  have  hold  of  him  by  the  arm,  and  we  won't 
be  long  before  we  have  him  by  the  neck,"  added  Sergeant  Browne, 
drily. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  pursued  Lee,  "if  the  infoiToaticttV'Ifr. 
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Wediarby  IwriagR  ghouM  jBwe  cwraot,  w  AiM  pnMilT  catcli  tlui 
fellow  Shaw  in  the  plain  and  open  act  of  breaking  into  tiiis  hwutt'^ 

"You  dtm'tMy  so  !"  ciied  tbe^wgwi,  deligMei. 

"  And  DOW,  gentdemeD,  what  do  yov  advin  ne  t»  d»V  d& 
manded  their  Iwst,  iriieB  Ihe  prteent  atwks  at  tbe  oh*  wMaofo' 
Btood  by  all  <rf  them. 

"  I  tiiink,  my  dear  Sir  Wsltor— raaUty,  I  Hmk  jxm  eoBmat  do 
better  than  leave  the  wh<^  aAir  in  tin  lmid>  of  ear  fiiead,  Hie 
Eergeant,"  replied  Mr.  Squelch,  inginuatingly. 

The  propoaitioB  thnt  Siergennt  £iowne  b1m>uU  uadvteke  tlis 
guidaiKe  of  the  matta  into  hia  own  buds  was  aagcriy  agiwd  tn, 
though  Mr.  Oeoigt  Wetfaerby  Bwon  nnat  beartnir*'  thartt  int^Mdi 
as  he  had  put  tbetu  upon  the  scent,  he  would  b*  in  at  tbvdnft, 
and  would  not  pemit  Sergesat  Bnww,  «r  taj  othv  sngcait  <s 
police-aathority,  to  do  him  out  of  l^plMsure  of  ^  little  amfitem 
detectiiieBhip  ott'  his  own  aoconnt. 

Sergeant  Browne,  for  his  part,  expreeaed  hie  readiness  and  iriL 
lingness  to  act  in  aecordanc*  with  4^  wiekea  oi  tb»  gentlieBMn,  asd 
did  not  by  any  means  wish  lo  debar  from  Mr.  Wetherby  any  pkwnt 
which  that  gentleouda  mi^it  d*riv«  iaa-ok  beiog  a  dUegdjre-officg. 
In  ah(^,  Sei^eant  Eiowiie  was  as  good-natured'  asd  efaligmg  m  aq 
cAbei  prudent  niembnr  of  tk«  force,  aiod  wouU  bw*e  agJMd  »huost 
to  anything  wilii  the  proepvet  of  a  biMidsoM*  ymmaamy  wwsd  &r 
hifl  services.  'So-  add,  miomTer,  to  the  sargwat's  tmsy  state  d 
mind.  Sir  Waltar  rang  the  beU  for  wiaaa  and  spirilS'  to>  be  broi^ 
into  the  library  forthwith.  And,  when  tbe  glaes  was  in  his  hasd 
and  the  eouUwanniag  beraage'  at  his  lips,  Sergeant  £«o<nM  mi 
ready  to  aesent  to  anything. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  seigeant  stated  luac^BMntkBt  Mr. 
Wetherby  and  Lieutenant  Bent  should  by..aiid-bye  ratam  very 
quietly  to  the  "  Blue  Bosr  Inn,"  £»  the  night,  a*  wbi<^  place  tin 
fortaer  gentleman  had  arranged  with  Will  Sparks  to  communints 
with  him  ih»  movemeuta  of  himself  and  Sharw.  It  would  be  advis- 
able, 80  the  sergeant  argued,  that  Wavemey  Court  should  wear  ■■ 
much  as  possiUe  its  ordinary  aspect,  so  as  to  excite  no  aoipicion 
on  the  part  of  Shaw  that  bis  attack  was  anticqNttedl. 

"Now.raydear  Sir  Walter,"  cried  Mr.  Sque^ob,  whoearednotlo 
tecry  in  a  house  that  wa»  to  be  attacked  at  nig^tby  bargkn,  "  this 
\a  Rally  very  excellent  advice  of  the  sergeant,  upon  my  wofd ;  ami 
— and  for  my  part,  I  have  just  recollected  important  boamess,  wfaidi 
I  caoiDOt  pooiibly,  my  dear  sir,  put  off ;  I  must  b*  in  town  this 
evening ;  and — and  so  you  will  be  quit  of  me,  fat  cue,  iacD*- 
dktely." 

"  Oh,  you'd  better  stop  and  see  the  fun  out — bother  busroMil" 
snggeated  Wetherby,  with  b^idi  gaiety.     ,  ,„,,,,j ,,  Cooy  It' 
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"ImpoesiUe,  my  daar  sir,  impoenble,"  Tetvsed  ihe  little 
solicitor,  in  vUible  aJarm. 

Kt>wne  having  partaken  lil>eTall7  of  the  refceshmeat  provided 
for  him,  said  he  thought  he  would,  with  Sir  Walter's  permiasion, 
examine  the  premiEes  by  day-light,  bo  that  he  m^t  he  prepared  for 
all  emergencies,  and  he  would  then  take  up  his  quartera  at  the 
"Blue  Boar,"  where  he  would  have  an  opportonity  of  communi. 
eating  quietly  with  the  other  gentletneo,  and  should,  perhaps,  have 
an  opportunity  of  keeping  his  eye  upon  Shaw  and  his  companitxiB. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Lee.  "  If  you  will  come  with  me,  ser. 
geant,  I  will  conduct  you  over  the  place  myself.  Qentlemeu,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  others,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  will 
ask  you  to  remain  here,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  frighten  poor  Grace, 
sjmI  if  she  wen  to  see  Bo  many  of  us  sean^ung  about,  it  might  do  ao." 

While  Lee  and  the  detective-officer  were  absent,  Wetherby  and 
Dent  amused  themselves  with  the  handsome  collection  of  books 
which  the  late  proprietor  of  Wavemsy  Court  had  collected  with 
much  care  and  eiipeiuie  ;  and  by  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  highly 
cultivated  gaiden  which  lay  spread  out  at  the  foot  c^  a  handsome 
terrace,  upon  which  the  French  window  they  were  standing  at. 
opened. 

"Lmi  ought  to  bea  happj  fellow,  at  all  «veirta,"  said  George^ 
staring  out  ot  window. 

"Why  ought  he  tflbe-sol"  replied  D«Dt,  quietly. 

"  Why  !— because  he  has  eveiythii^  to  make  him  so." 

"How  do  you  know  that,iROn  amiV 

"  Lee  baa,  besidea  waaltl^  sank,  yoathr— — ' ' 

"Granted." 

"  Beavty,  and  health,"  went  cc  Qeo«g». 

"  All  very  good  tiii:^,  certainly." 

"  And  a  youag  and  beautifol  aod  virtitnB  vife,  who  alnost 
idolises  him." 

"  True,"  lejdied  Dent,  coolly.  "  And  Hie  latt«  yon  probaUy 
think — knowing,  my  dear  fellow,  as  I  do,  your  own  matrimonial 
lendeDCies — to  be  decidedly  the  best  ingredient  in  the  mixture  of 
them  alL  But  have  you  enntnerated  all  the  manifold  blesangs 
enjoyed  by  oux  friend,  Sir  Walt«'  Lee,  which  you  appear  to  imagine 
should  lift  that  gentleman  to  a  state  of  beatitude  ?" 

"  Haven't  I  ensmorated  bnough  already  V 

The  lieutenant  hesitated  a  moment. 

•'  No,"  said  he,  quietly. 

"  Indeed  1" 

"  Indeed,  no,"  the  lieutenant  replied,  closing  a  book  he  had  been 
looking  over  with  a  sharp  bang.  "  AdmittiDgoor  fheudto^ormed, 
in  the  woida  of  Hsmlet,  '  ,„z<»i..,Googlc 
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"  Ag*iBi(  tk*  (tiiifi  tna  arronvf  cmtai«MH  tetany" 
may  he  not  yet,  think  you,  be  sabject  to  iho 

'lie«Tt«riie,  lad  the  thoiuttid  nBtanl  diooks  that  fladi  Is  Iidr  to  f* 
"  What  has  he  to  cause  him  the  heart-ache  t     Tell  me  that." 
Dent  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  a  scornful  smile  played  about 

his  lips. 

But  just  then  Sir  Walter  Xee  ent^^  the  room  and  put  a  skip 

to  the  dialogue,  for  which  Dent  was  probably  not  sorry. 
Lee  was  this  time  alone. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

LIXVTSMAKT     DBNT. 

"  You  are,  then,  quit  of  the  sergeant!"  said  Wetherby,  as  fl« 
baronet  entered. 

"  Yes ;  that  obligii^  member  of  the  force  has  departed  in  order 
that  he  may  keep  his  eagle  ©ye  upon  the  quarry,"  replied  I«e, 
witb  an  afiectation  of  playfatness  tiiat  was  too  pltunly  an  affectation 
only.  "  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must  b^  you  to  forgive  me  for 
having  kept  yon  so  long  from  the  society  of  my  dear  little  wife.  If 
you  will  come  with  me  we  shall  no  doubt  find  her  scHnewhere  in 
the  gsirdeD.  She's  abeaxft  in  Hba  garden.  But  aUont !  Fll  waste 
no  more  time  in  apolc^,  but  must  e'en  throw  myself  upon  yotir 
mercy.  As  for  you.  Dent,  my  dear  old  comrade — what  is  tbe 
matter  with  you  1  you  are  as  glum  as  a  monk.  I  don't  think  I 
have  heard  you  speak  scarcely  a  dozen  Words  since  you  have 
honoured  old  Wavemey  Court  with  yonr  eeteemed  company." 

"  I  am  not  vary  wdl  this  afternoon,"  replied  Dent,  curtly. 

"  bideed  I  Good  Heayen,  my  dear  boy,  why  <m  eartb  didn't  yon 
say  so  before  1" 

Both  Lee  and  Wetherby  expressed  their  sympathy,  and  the 
latter  suggested  that  a  medical  man  should  be  sent  for ;  albeit,  le 
was  rather  astonished  that  Dent  had  said  nothing  about  bdng  ill  to 
him  before. 

"  Pest  I"  cried  the  latter,  starting  up  at  tiie  proposal  widi  a 
bitterly  scornful  laugh.  "  I  am  only  like  many  other  hypochon- 
driacs— the  pain  is  likely  enough  to  be  more  in  my  imaginat'oa 
tiian  in  my  heart." 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,  there  is  nothing  like  a  little  fresh  air  and 
vigorous  action  to  dispel  the  demon,"  answered  Wetherby.  "The 
former,  if  you  are  willing,  we  will  take  now ;  the  latter,  we  sliali 
enjoy  to-night.  Let  us  into  the  garden ;  I  long  to  behold  again 
my  charming  cousin  Grace." 
.    "  AlUmt,  then  t"  said  Lee  ;  and  he  led  the  way  into  the  garden. 

Here  they  found  Lady  Lee  giving  sundty  instmctxAs  to  the 
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attentive  old  ganleDer,  sod  aearcelf  lesa  attentir^  employed  in 
gardening  Josnelf  at  the  uuae  time.  My  lady  was  beyond  meastue 
delighted  to  eee  her  consin.  When  that  gentleman  made  hiB 
BtppeoTtjitx,  coming  down  the  stone  flight  of  steps  leading  &om  the 
temice,  her  ladyship  gave  a  little  scream  of  pleasure,  ran  tomuds 
him,  and  garduiing  and  everything  else  except  him  was  for  the 
nonce  fbrgotten.  But  when  ^e  presently  perceived  hex  husband 
and  the  other  gentleman,  who  very  politely  saluted  her,  military 
fashion,  she  blushed  deeply,  curtsied  demurely,  aod  seeming  rather 
ashamed  of  her  enthusiasm,  hung  down  her  pretty  head  Uke  a 
damaak  rose,  which,  blushing  in  the  genial  BunshiDe,  hangs  its 
bead,  chided  by  the  evening  zephyrs. 

Lady  Lee,  however,  quickly  recovered  herself  and  vowed  she 
was  highly  delif^ted  to  see  both  the  gentlemen ;  aod,  indeed,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  she  certainfy  seemed  so.  iSx.  Georga 
Wetberby,  £^  bis  part,  was  not  backward  with  similar  protestatums 
to  his  {Ketty  cousin,  overwhelming  that  young  lady  with  charm. 
jpg  blushes,  which  his  numerous  and  hurh-flown  compliments 
called  forth.  Kor  was  Lieutenant  Dent  much  bebind-hand  in 
paying  pretty  compliments  to  her  ladyship.  In  the  preaence  of 
Grace  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  heavy  apprebenaiveness 
which  (^tpreesed  him ;  but  while  he  complimented  liberally,  he 
complimented  in  a  quieter  way, 

"  I  have  certainly  understood  that  the  gardens  of  Wavemey 
Court  were  beautiful,"  said  Wetherby,  gazing  around  upon  tlM 
lovely  scene  of  gay  parterres  and  rippling  fouatuns  with  admirati(m. 

"Does  it  equal  your  anticipations!"  demanded  her  ladyship, 
hex  pretty  &ce  beaming  with  pleasure  at  the  expected  reply,  and 
almost  T^y  to  clap  her  little  hands  with  delight. 

"  Every  flower  seems  to  vie  in  its  effbrta  to  reach  the  standard 
of  blooming  loveliness  which  has  hitherto  captivated  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  all  men  who  have  had  the  felicity  of  beholding  their  pret^ 
mistress." 

"For  shame  i  Cease  your  flattery,  sir,  I  beg.  I  am  not  a 
child  now,  and  am  too  old  to  he  teased, ' '  returned  my  lady,  pouting 
and  blushing,  and  trying  to  look  dignified,  but  latching  good- 
naturedly  all  at  the  same  time.  And  the  next  moment  she  was 
almost  pulling  the  amused  gentleman  in  the  direction  of  a  noble 
peacock  who  was  spreading  out  his  glorious  plumage  upon  one  of 
the  terraces,  and  whom,  her  ladyship  assured  Mr.  WeUierby  very 
eamesUy,  was  certainly  the  most  beautiful  bird  that  had  ever  dis- 
played his  golden  tail  since  Eve  had  given  him  a  name  in  Paradise. 

Whilst  Mr.  Wetherby  was  thus  enjoying  the  pleasant  prattle  of 
his  cousin  Qrace,  Lieutenant  Bent  was  walking  arm-in-arm  with 
Sir  Walter,  and  carrying  on  with  him,  apparently,  a  most  animated 
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Kod  easiest  coovenKtko.  I^ery  ncnr  xad  An  As  ytraof  iKwyn 
oould  ntat  &a  eound  at  tbev  T(»o»a  wafted  in  diqt^itad  i4np«R 
en  tJne  Blill  aftonooD  air ;  iben  again,  ba-  a  tunng  u  tke  padnrfty 
took  them  oat  of  sight  for  a  fenr  momnote,  ths  osly  wmbw!*  ifUi 
greeted  his  eai  wai  the  aingiag  of  the  htnl>,  the  humnai^  <^  the 
bees,  and  the  Boft  voice  of  the  giri  by  his  side,  oallii^  bis  atttvitioD, 
pahaps,  to  this  thing  or  that,  or  aometimea  chiding  ^em  'willi  girUsh 
petulaiwe  &r  his  inattoitieB  to  irbaA  ahe  had  been  saying  to  bin  a 
minnte  before;  To  cenftaa  the  truth,  Mr.  George  wa>  so  nntch 
engnweed  with  bia  atteeipta  to  obeetve  loestflnant  Dent  and  Sir 
Waltra  luee,  that  he  was  scarcely  eo  attentivo  to  h«r  ladjndtip'i 
prattle  as  g&Uantry  from  him  drananded. 

As  the  reader  ia  awan,  Mr.  George  Wetimrby  £d  kot  tat  one 
moment  doubt  that  Ideutenant  Dent  was  poaswsed  at  eotne  teoet 
i&  cowiectictn  with  hia  inead,  Ihe  baronet's,  fomto'  life,  lAich  cauaed 
both  th(»e  gentlewen  consideraU*  lineaainna  c^  naind.  Dent, 
indeed,  had  at  one  time  admitted  as  much.  What  that  aeeret 
ocmld  be,  the  yoong  barristec  was  contaimally  a^ing  hi^M^il^  but  ia 
Tain, 

"Now,"  thoi^ht  he,  "they  axe  convsramg  of  that  aecrei 
Bother  it!"  he  muttered,  inwardly ;  and  ao  great  wa«  hie  feehngi, 
that  be  fbaigot  hia  &iz  companion,  and  almost  uttered  bis  thoaghts 
aloud.  "  I  will  not  worry  myself  about  tbeae  tUnga.  Why  should 
I  render  my  life  miserable  in  bootlese  anxieties  ooncemmg  the 
a£&irs  of  otlwr  people  1  If  Lee  has  any  terrible  secret  whi<di  will 
not  bear  the  light  of  day,  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  1" 

But  then  came  the  reflection  that  the  deer  girl,  whom  be 
regarded  almost  aa  hia  own  siater,  was  bound  izrerocably  to  tint 
mysterious  young  man  whose  aGEiun  he  had  jnet  resolved  to  make 
bimeelf  anxious  abeut  no  more.  Her  bi^piiMsa  in  life  was  irre- 
trierably  linked,  nay,  wedded,  as  it  were,  with  bis  haj^ineae.  iNot 
only  was  her  peace  c^  mind  at  stoke,  but  that  of  her  poor  father 
and  mother — those  kind-hearted  creatures  who  had  ever,  in  the 
sight  of  George  Wetherby,  been  almost  as  a  i&kther  and  mother  to 
him.  Was  it  not  his  duty  to  watch,  tenderly,  acutely,  anxiondj, 
over  everything  that  might  afEect  them,  ena  in  a  minor  decree ! 
Much  more,  then,  was  it  so  when  it  was  no  amall  matter  that 
might  happen,  but  that  which  would  entiul  thor  miseiy  for  the  few 
years  more  of  life  which  yet  remained  to  them. 

And  George  Wsthraby  was  ccoscious  that  bia  arguments  to 
show  that  all  this  was  "  no  business  of  hia  "  did  not  ctrnvince  ersti 
himself.  That  secret  d  Lee's  was  bis  boaineaB ;  and  he  would 
almost  have  forfeited  ten  years  from  hia  life  cheerfully  then  and 
there,  could  that  secret  have  been  bo  far  revealed  to  him  aa  to 
B&ad  him  the  assurance  that  Graoo's  haj>pman,  at  least,  was 
safe. 
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He  WM  annuel^  6«n  Ids  tevtme  hf  mj-  lady  burstiiig'  into  her 
aoit,  lingn^  kw^,  wtatib  BOHsded  like  tbe  noieal  taikHng  <rf  Am 
beUs  in  tke  taapiaB  and  pakwes  of  barj  land ;  and  ber  ladyaliap'l 
pretty  &ce  ttm  looki^  iBoekingly  ioto  hie. 

"I— i  beg  yoar  paidon-l"  Btammered  Oeoige,  in  eosfuri^ 
audi  great  partarbatitm,  "wknt — what  ware  m  talking  about  just 
then !" 

"  Wbat  were  w©  talking  abont,  m  ?  AxA  joa  beg  my  pardon  I 
Upen  ay  wid,  I  Bbould  think  you  ocght  to  do  so ;  and  to  ge  down 
upon  yoDr  bended  knees,  sir,  to  beg  it !"  cries  tbe  lady,  derravriy. 
Here  bave  I  been  asking  you  three  times,  sir,  for  your  c^ini^^  ol 
this  little  grotto,  and  you  hare  bees  Btaring  at  tbe  toes-  of  your 
boots,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  ma  or  the  qmry,  anl  «• 
lost  to  the  w<H'ld  and  aU  that  kt  in  it  a«  if  you  were  yonder  marble 
Capid,  iriiose  sole  ooenpation  is  to  be  footing  at  nothing  wiUiMit 
an  arrow,  and  to  bathe  his  feet  in  the  limpid  foontnin." 

"  Ky  dear  girl,"  began  Wetherby,  apolc^tacally,  "I  was 
really  just  at  that  moment  thinking  of— of  something  else 
winch— — " 

"  Of  course,  yon  were,  sir ;  Wt  I  ean  sfaremlly  gueaa  what  yo« 
were  thraking  about." 

Gecffge  glanced  dt  her  &ce  anxiously.  It  was  grave  and  nn- 
penetxaUe.  There  was,  however,  a  scarcely  peroeptiMe  twitching 
about  the  mouth. 

"  What  was  I  thinking  about,  Orace  V '  said  he. 

"  You  were  thinking  of  Flora — ah !  you  see  I  know  all  abeat  it, 
sir,  so  you  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  deny  it," 

'nioagh  this  made  We&er)^  turn  rather  red  in  the  faoe,  and 
look  wtiat  is  Tulgaiiy  termed  sheepitb,  it  was  certainly  a  relief  to 
discover  that  bis  real  thoughts  wne  not  suspected,  as  he,  for  tbe 
moment,  had  illogically  6u^)ected  tbey  might  be. 

*'Whe»didyomhearof  liiftt,  Grace?"  be  said,  bashfully.  "I 
— I  don't  know  that  there's  anytiiing  in  it — that  is  to  say,  yon 
know—bem ! — ^well,  then,  I  wm't  deny  it.  What  do  you  tiunk  of 
ber,  Ckaee }  She  is  a  nice  girl,  now,  im't  she  i  and  I'm  jnst  eight> 
and-twenty,  trad  so — Mid  so '' 

"  And  so — exactly  so,' '  Lady  Lee  added,  witb  mock  gravity. 

"  But  have  you  seen  Flora  since — since  it  was  all  arranged ! 
How — I  h<^  people  won't  get  talking,  and  making  a  fuss.  Why 
the  deuce  can't  a  fellow  make  a  fool  of  himself  quietly  t  Tell  me, 
how  came  you  to  know  that " 

"  Oh  [  a  tittle  bird  whii^wred  it  to  me,  yon  know.  Bat  don't 
be  too  coiioas.  Oh  I  yon  Aj  old  fen  I  Well,  never  mind,  Qeo^y ; 
Flont  is  COTtainly,  as  yon  say,  a  very  nice  girL" 

"  By  Jove,  Grace,  I  am  glad  yoa  tiiink  so,"  letsned  YfetheAyf 
with  decided  tmpnsaement. 
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But  at  this  momeDt  Lee  and  the  lienteDant  rejoined  tbem. 
Oeoige  Wetherbf  could  not  but  notice  a  mwt  visible  change  bad 
taken  place  in  Uie  maimer  of  the  young  soldier  aince  his  private 
oonference  with  bis  fellow  comrade  of  tbe  Crimean  war.  Scarcely 
half-an-bouT  previously  be  bad  been  so  morose  and  fret&d— nay, 
gloomy — as  to  call  down  tbe  strictures  of  Wetberl^  upon  bim. 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  almost  boisterous  in  tkis  mirtb  and 
high  spirits.  Laughing,  joking,  jesting ; — in  short,  it  eeemed  as 
though  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  joyousness  within  modoate 
bounds.  Wetberby  remarked  all  this  and  raarveUed.  Twenty 
times  did  be  ask  himself  what  his  sudden  change  could  import. 
Was  it  real  mirth,  or  only  boUow  gaiety,  assumed  to  bide  a  lurking 
canker  at  heart  t 

While  they  were  waiting  fer  tea,  Lady  Lee  bad  occano  t 
quit  tbe  room  for  a  few  moments,  an  opportunity  for  wbidi  Lee 
had  apparently  been  anxiously  looking.      He  (b<ew  up  bis  chair 
nearer  to  his  Mends. 

"  I  have  not  said  anything  to  Grace  about  this  expected 
burglary,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone;  "neither  do  I  intend  doing  so. 
It  would  only  alarm  her  needlessly." 

"  How  do  you  intend  to  keep  it  from  her,  then  I"  demanded 
Dent 

"  ^e  is  sure  to  suspect  Bomeihing,"  added  George. 

"  Fear  not ;  I'll  manage  it,  somehow." 

"I don't  see  how." 

*'  Ido,  though." 

"Howl" 

"  As  soon  as  you  leave  here,  in  order  to  get  into  communication 
with  our  confederate,  I  shall  joopose  to  Grace  to  walk  over  to  tbe 
Bectory.  I  will  then  give  the  Bector  a  bint  to  keep  her  there  all 
night  out  of  the  way. " 

"The  proposition  is  good,"  said  George,  approvingly;  and  Dent 
aaented  to  it  also. 

Just  then  Lady  Lee  came  back,  and  presided  over  the  tea-table. 

The  meal  being  over,  George  suggested  some  excuse  to  get  away, 
so  that  Ijee  might  have  the  opportunity  to  escort  bis  wife  to  tbe 
Bectory. 

CHAPTEB  XLVI. 
"thi  blub  boar." 
"  The  Blue  Boar"  was  one  of  those  old'fasbbned  inns,  with  the  quaint 
irregular  fronts,  whic^  yet  stand  scattered  here  and  there  along 
tbe  country  roadside.      Hurrounded  by  its  pretty  pleasure-grounds, 
in  which  the  villagers  of  Wavemey  were  wont  to  play  at  bowls,  and 
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other  rustic  sporte — fresh,  young,  and  veidaat — the  old  inn  locked 
strong  and  heaxty,  and  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  unrelenting 
hand  of  l^e.  It  waa  to  the  "  Blue  Boar"  that  Wetberby  and  his 
friend,  the  lieutenant,  upon  leaving  Wavemey  Court,  directed  their 
steps.  The  evening  was  mild  and  genial.  In  the  went  the  ekj  was 
serene  and  golden.  As  the  two  gentlemen  wended  their  way  along 
the  dusty  road,  and  drew  nigh  unto  the  "  hostelrie,"  the  scene 
which  met  their  view  was  peaceful  and  picturesque.  Sitting  on 
the  wooden  benches  in  front  of  the  "  Blue  Boat"  were  a  number  of 
rnsticg  of  both  sexes ;  drinking  and  smoking,  laughing,  and  enjoying 
themselves  in  their  own  rough  way ;  and  their  voices  and  revelling 
sounding  fitfully  upon  the  still  air  of  the  evening. 

So  intent,  however,  wa«  Wetberby  and  his  companion  upon  tbe 
object  of  their  visit  to  the  *'  Blue  Boar,"  that  they  bestowed  but 
little  heed  to  its  frequenters,  or  to  its  outside  appearance.  But 
even  the  youi^  barrister,  unsentimental  as  he  was,  except  when 
Hiss  Flora  Philips  was  concerned  (and  then  he  was  sentimentid 
enough  in  all  conscience),  even  he,  I  say,  could  not  but  be  inspired 
with  something  of  the  rural  beauty  of  the  scene. 

"  By  Jove,  Dent,"  said  he,  halting  a  moment  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  "  there  is  something  about  an  old-fashioned  country  inn 
like  this  that  baa  a  peculiar  charm  for  me.  Then  is  the  spirit  <^ 
Tomance,  sir,"  went  on  George,  enthusiastically—''  a  spirit  whidi 
I  admit  sach  ignoble  wretches  as  you  may,  perhaps,  &il  to  apfn-e. 
(nate — in  an  old'&shioned  inn  like  this.  Ancient  double-bedded 
rooms,  my  boy,  with  a  ghost  in  every  closet,  and  a  seoiet  trap  in 
every  floor." 

TTpon  which  the  two  gentlemen  passed  through  the  throng  of 
revellers,  who  stared  at  them  witt  open-mouthed  wonder  as  tiiey 
went  by.  They  ascended  the  flight  of  three  stone  st^is,  and  one 
well-sanded  wooded  one — the  obsequious  landlord  retreating  back. 
wards  to  allow  them  to  enter,  and  smiling  and  bowing  politely  to 
them  as  they  did  so. 

Would  tlie  gentlemen  have  a  private  room  1  Would  the  gentle. 
men  be  so  kind  as  to  walk  this  way  ?  A  nice  quiet  room  overlook, 
ing  the  pleasure-gaidens,  perhaps — though  the  trees  in  the  said 
gaiflen,  as  well  as  the  flowers  and  the  bushy  arbours,  were  looking 
sadly  autumnal  "i 

"  No,  thank  you,  landloid,"  says  WeUierby,  passing  on.  "At 
wast,  not  at  present.  We  will  go  into  the  public  parlour  now,  and 
yon  can  bri^  as  ale,  bread,  and  cheese,  and  so  forth — anything 
you  have  in  the  house,  and  ready  to  your  hand." 

"Tes,  gentlemen,  ihank  you  ;  it  shall  be  in  inmsediately." 
"We're  travellers,"  goes   on  Mi.  George,  carelessly.      "We 
]^  come  from  the  north  hy  the  rail.    We  may  want  a  private  room 
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to-oDiselTee  by-«ad-bye,  aBi}--«Bd  we  tbtiU  moat  hkeij  deep  bne 
&r  itte  ingtut." 

Somewliat  eurtif  deeuiiig  their  host  to  lead  the  way,  D€Bt,  fbl. 
Ivwed  "by  Wertherby,  pwsed  tiirougfa  the  tbtong  of  ^owqie  wko  were 
ooBgT^ated  looBd  tiie  bar,  astd  soon  found  t^msel'rcs  in  the  little 
peilour,  where  only  «  few  gnestB  were  aaMsnbled,  and  t&eie  mostly 
yaomeo  and  txadeamen  of  tbe  Tillage,  wbobad  oame  thither  tofojc^ 
a  little  Bodal  talk  over  their  pipes  «fter  4^  vwious  iabonn  <^  the 
day. 

"  I  enppose  there  has  been  nobody  making  inquiries  after  m^— 
tb»t  ifl  to  Bay,  after  Mr.  Wetherby  V  said  George,  as  floon  as  tk; 
were  seated  at  a  taUe  by  the  bay  window  in  the  parlovr. 

The  jovial  landloid,  taring  wiped  Ua  &t  bands  upon  the  wbte 
apron  and  hie  tiegro-looking  lips  reAectivdy  vpcn  tiie  back  of  lui 
^nd,  readied  tiiait  he  didn't  ^ok  any  rack  inquiry  had  been  made; 
hmt  he  would  ask  die  bannaid,  and  that  ycnng  damael  being  am. 
Botted,  he  preaently  returned  with  the  poaittve  aaBamaee  that  then 
bail  not. 

"  No  matter,"  retomed  George,  ne^igeniJy.  "  H  aay  peraoa 
^uld  ask  tor  Mr.  Wetborby  I  will  thuk  you,  landlotd,  to  send 
bin  in  to  me.  I  rather  expect  a  f^ow  who  «  goi^  to  buy  soma 
Aeep  <^  me  to  drop  in  here  this  evening  to  airange  the  loatter— 
Ihatisall." 

"  I  think  I  caught  a  gUmpae  of  our  wi^rdn  ^noi^  the  pet^fl 
atandiog  at  the  bar  ae  we  passed  by,"  Doot  whispered,  as  soon  at 
the  landlofd  had  desxirted. 

' '  What^-of  Will  Sparks  J ' ' 

"  Aye :  he  was  talking  to  two  or  three  fellows  of  his  own  look 
and  stamp." 

"Are  yon  sow  of  it!" 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  'twas  be  ;  but  I  think  so." 

"At  all  events,  I  will  speedily  aBcertain." 

So  saying  Wetberby  sauntered  into  the  bar,  and  loudly  le- 
quBBted  the  ogling  barmaid  to  supply  him  with  a  cig^.  Whilst  he 
was  being  served,  he  cast  his  eye  around  the  place,  and  in  a  remote 
iKmer  there  was  Will  SpwkB  sure  enough,  in  the  midst  of  tbiee 
couirtiy-leofcing  iCellowe,  who  were  tfdking  in  an  undertone,  and 
drinking  and  smoking,  and  one  of  whom,  horn  his  tall,  gawky,  snd 
ungainly  a|^>eBrance  he  at  once  set  do«a  i&  Ai<  cwn  mind  as  Tom 
Shaw. 

Wetherby  walked  over  to  that  part  «f  the  place,  and  under  ]»»■ 
tence  of  reaching  the  gas-burner,  to  hgiit  his  oigar,  whispoed  m 
Will's  eai^ 

-"  The  6ag-Bta£Fiu  the  pleaaure-gardens  in  hal£.an-hoQr." 

Will  gave  hsn  a  signifioant  wink,  and  went  «a  talking  vitt>  ^ 
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•otb«ra,  vbo  ven  difCBanng  vseatUag  a»i  pcisa.figl9iing  in.  gmenL 
AU  t^  paaaed  in  a  few  moDiaits,  lud  witkont  the  othara  deteataig 
tbe  by&|>Uf. 

Sali^fld  tktu  &r,  Mr.  WedMrby  latarned  to  hit  friend  m  tbe 
pai^oor,  infonnail  liim  of  the  whiqwed  airangement  be  bad  Bade 
with  Will,  speculated  upon  the  othar  cot-throat  kiokiiig  dbantoten 
-who  were  in.  his  aooiety,  and  in^tatieatly  waited  tta  the  intemoing 
thirty  minutes  before  he  was  to  hear  what  ooDunanicatioii  ^mrks 
bad  to  ooake,  to  «Up  away. 

"  It  iB  nearly  the  half-lumr,"  be  sud,  at  last,  and  locAaag  st  hiB 
vratdi  ioT  the  fenrth  or  fifth  time.  '*  Yon  will  be  with  va,  will  yon 
not  1  or  wflvld  you  bmubt  wait  hem  aad  wstc^  the  JMVtaaBDta  d 
Shawl" 

"  Wbidk  you  jiieue." 

"Cone  with  ne,  then;  but  itay— 'we  had  better  not  go  entio- 
SBthar— both  at  the  SMue  time.     You  go  fint,  and  I  will  follow." 

"  Ki(y,  tmm  ami.  If  I  go  £zBt  and  our  tieod,  Kr.  Spacks,  saaa 
me  at  the  place  of  appointiaeat,  he  m^  sot  perhaps  recogmee  ma, 
■ad  wmy,  therefore,  be  a£:aid  to  oome  to  me." 

Oeoilge  Wetheii>y  got  vp  sud  put  on  has  hat. 

"  2We-Uin,"  8Md  ha,  tiimiag  to  thecbor ;  "  jt  vaU  citrdur  U 


Before,  however,  he  had  time  to  quit  the  room,  the  stout  Uad- 
lord  oBfloe  nJHng  like  one  of  his  own  hogsheads  into  it.  He  held  a 
slip  of  dirty  paper  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  haiided  over  to  llr. 
Wetiierby,  saying  that  a  peraon  outside  had  desired  him  to  do- 
liver  it. 

"  From  the  fellow  ^o  wat^  to  buy  my  sheep,  I  euppoie,  eh, 
landlord  V  said  Oecrge,  receiving  the  paper  carelessly. 

The  moDMnt,  however,  the  &t  host  had  gone  away  again,  he  was 
eagerly  peniatng  the  dirty  scrawl  which  was  scribbled  in  black  lead 
penci^Deiit  looki^  Mgeily  o^ex  his  dioulder. 
The  Gommanieation  was  very  brief  and  laoonic. 

"  I  csniKit  meet  you  at  the  time  agreed.  There  is  one  in  it 
besides  loe,  and  I  tiiiok  tfaey  half  suspect  me.  If  it  is  dark  «Doag^ 
they  mean  to  make  the  attempt  to-night.  You  know  what  I  meaa. 
But  I  will  be  at  the  place  you  mentioned  as  soon  as  ever  I  can 
manage  to  give  my  javeious  companions  the  sli^  for  a  few  minutes. 
So  keep  adiarp  logout  for  me,  as  I  due  not  be  away  faomtbeoa 
long  without  upsetting  everything." 

"  Huira !"  aiod  the  enthusiwtic  banister,  waving  the  nussive 
over  his  head.  "  Then  there  will  be  two  fish  to  be  caught  in^Msd 
of  one.  But  let  us  get  into  the  groonds,  ^  general  1  and  mount 
guard  over  our  ftag-staff  without  delay,"  i  , 

Accordingly  the  two  gentlemen  left  Qm  padonr  one  ^'Ji^'anJ 
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met  again  jweaentiy  in  ihe  pleamire-groanda,  which  mm  large  and 
well  laid  out,  auiroaoded  by  pretty  little  arbours.  As  it  was  now 
past  seven  o'clock,  it  had  giown  dusk.  NevertheleHs,  Lest  ihey 
should  be  remarked  loit^ng  about  the  place,  they  settled  them- 
selves qmetly  in  one  of  those  arbours  whence  they  could  command 
both  a  view  of  the  flag-staff  and  the  inn,  which  was  now  lighted  up 
for  the  evening,  where,  in  short,  they  could  see  everything,  and  yet 
had  the  advantage  of  remaining  unseen. 

They  had  been  waiting  thus  a  long  time,  and  yet  Spuks  had 
not  made  his  appearance.  The  twilight  had  merged  into  darbnes 
— a  darkness  whidi  only  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  few  stars  and  the 
distant  glare  £rom  a  couple  of  windows  in  the  "  Blue  Boar  "  tended 
ineffectually  to  dissipate.  Yet  the  tall  flag-staff  and  the  locaning 
shadows  of  the  surrounding  trees  could  be  clearly  distinguished  in 
the  background  of  the  dark  blue  sky.     And  no  one  was  yet  theie. 

At  last,  just  as  some  distant  clock  was  strikii^  nine,  the  figun 
of  a  man  emerged  silently  from  the  open  door  of  the  "  Blae  Boar/' 
and  having  glanced  cautiously  round  him,  hastened  at  a  quick  pace 
towards  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  stopped  upon  peroeiviiig 
Wetherby  and  Lieutenant  Dent  approaching,  and  seemed  half  iiu 
<dined  to  turn  back.  Dent,  however,  pronounood  bis  name  in  a  bv 
tone,  which  reassured  him,  and  he  advanced  slowly  and  hesitatiL^y 
again. 

"Mr.  Wetherby  t"  be  demanded,  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  came 
within  ear-shot 

"  All  right,  old  fellow ;  come  along  into  this  arbour.  Here  ve 
shall  be  quiet  and  uninterrupted,"  replied  Qeorge. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting  so  long,  gentlemen," 
said  Will,  when  they  were  ensconoed  in  the  summer-house.  But 
you  got  my  letter,  I  suppose,  sir,  and  so  you  know  the  reason  V 

"  Tou  say  there  is  someone  besides  this  Tom  Shaw  V 

"  The  other  chap,  sir,  who  was  jawing  when  you  came  up  ?  We 
call  him  Ned,  sir.    I  don't  know  what's  his  other  name." 

"  But  there  were  four  of  you  whom  I  saw,"  said  Wetherby,  in 
surprise.  "  I  presume  the  tall,  lanky  fellow  with  the  bushy  head 
was  Shawl" 

"  No  mistaking  him  ;  he  looks  like  a  poker  red-hot  about  the 
head.     The  other  one  you  mention,  sir,  was  only  some  countr;    ■ 
bloak  who  came  talking  to  us  about  the  match ;  he's  nothing  to  do 
with  us." 

At  this  moment  Dent  started  to  his  feet,  and  held  his  finger  to 
his  lips. 

"  What's  the  matter]"  inquired  Qeoige. 

"Hush !"  whispered  Dent.  ^-  I 

"I  didn't  hear  anything."  D,a,i,z.dbvL.iOOj^le 
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"  I  thoaght  /  did,  thcn^. ' ' 
"Whatl" 

"  I  thongbt  I  beard  some  footsteps  behind  us." 
"  Pflha !"  returned  Wetherby,  "  it  was  only  the  rustling  of  the 
wind." 

CHAPTER   XLVII. 

IN    WHICH   THK   SEAL   DBTKCTITE    ODTWIT8    THS    AIUTIUBS. 

"  And  joa  make  the  attempt  to-nif^t!"  said  Wel^efby,  when  the 
three  had  satisfied  themeelves  that  Dent's  iou^inatioQ  as  to  the 
footsteps  had  misied  him. 

"  Yes ;  oh.  Lord  I  to  think  that  I  should  ever  be  mixed  np  in 
such  an  afiair  as  this,"  said  Will,  with  a  gioan,  l^t  was  irresisti- 
lily  comic. 

' '  Tou  found  no  difficulty,  then,  in  getting  iheae  rascals  to  take 


you 


into  their  ctrnfideuce  V  said  Dent. 


"Not  a  bit  of  that,"  returned  Will,  chuckling.  "Tommy 
Siaw  was  only  too  glad  to  get  me.  Bless  your  heart,  Tommy 
knows  very  weU  that  my  noddle  is  worth  two  of  such  empty  lumps  of 
bone  and  gristle  as  his.  I  just  dropped  in  upon  him,  sir,  this  i^ter- 
Qoon,  snd  I  found  he  had  settled  everytking  with  this  here  Ned 
and  that  they  were  going  off  to-night.  '  Tommy,'  says  I,  '  Tv» 
been  considering  that  there  as  we  were  a-talking  of  yesterday.* 
'  Have  you,  WiU  V  says  be.  '  Tes,  Tommy,  I  have.'  '  And  you'll 
go  with  us,  mate  V  says  he.  '  Well,'  says  I,  '  you  see,  Tommy,  I 
am  hard-up,  and  it  won't  do,  you  know.  Tommy,  for  a  chap  as  is 
hard-up  to  be  too  particular;  and  so,  Tommy,  I've  made  up  my 
mind,  and  though  I'm  not  used  to  these  sort  of  things,  I  wUl  go 
with  you.'  'By  gam,  mate,'  says  he,  *  you're  a  brick  after  all 
and  we'll  share  and  share  alike,  all  three  of  us !  We  are  going  off 
by  the  five  o'clock  train,  on  the  quiet,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  evening  before  us ;  and  if  we  find  things  all  right  and  straisfht, 
we  are  going  in  far  it,  neck  or  nothing,  tcnight,  and  so " 

Sparks  suddenly  stopped  in  the  ruddla  of  his  recital,  tor  Dent 
had  again  held  up  his  finger,  as  though  to  enjoin  silence,  and  was 
intensely  listening. 

"Tbe  wind  again,"  said  Qeorge.  **  You  are  nerroos  to.ni^t, 
old  boy." 

Dent  shook  bis  head  and  smiled. 

*'  I  am  positive  I  heard  somebody's  footsteps  upon  the  grass," 
said  be. 

And  scarcely  had  the  words  passed  from  bis  lips,  when  a  man's 

figure  appeared  somehow  before  them,  as  thoo^  he  had  dropped 

from  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  spread  out  from  the  tixiiik.b7  the 

side  of  the  arbour.  "-  ■  ^'^^8  ^^' 

21—/  II 
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By  the  faint  starlight,  Wetherby  reoegniaid-him  as  tbeunooath. 
looking  yokle  with  whom  Shaw  and  the  otheis  had  been  txniTaiDiig 
at  the  bar. 

"  S«rry  4c  intsmpt  joa,  gentlannn,"  said  this  individaal,  bmL 
ing  himsdf  amidst  them  witli  perfect  effix>ntery.  "Dcm'tktm 
disturb  yon,  pray."  ' 

Wqtherby,  Dent,  and  Will  looked  at  each  oUier  in  blank 
diemay. 

"  Who  tbe  deril  isbe  t"  whispered  tlie  fi»mer. 

Will  sbru^^ied  his  shotilders  in  helpless  bewildemient. 

"  I'm  dashed  if  I  know  anything  about  him  more  than  I  ttU 
•jaa,'*  hereptied. 

"The  mcxm  doesn't  show  very  full  this  erening,  gentlema; 
ihot^h  the  stars  are  out  pietty  well,"  the  unwelcome  visitor  obserred, 
Tery  coolly. 

Dent  replied  very  shortly,  and  whispered  something  a 
WeUierby's  ear,  and  the  latter  murmured  a  few  words  to  WiH 
-Spuke,  the  import  of  which  was  that  they  must  move  outoftliee 
pracent  quarters  away  from  their  unabaehai  intruder,  in  order  tbt 
Will  might  say  what  be  bad  to  say  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  thffl 
get  back  to  his  burglary-intoiding  friends  without  exciting  thor 
suspicions.  Dent,  however,  seemed  disposed  to  gert  rid  i^  thdr 
gaeet  in  another  way. 

"Are  you  aware,  my  firiend,"  said  he,  angrily  stroking  hii 
jnoostaohe,  "  that  I  and  these  two  gentlemen  cune  into  this  arixmr 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  Uttle  private  conversation  V 

"  Dear,  dear,  who  would  have  thought  that  now  V  ansnendtiiB 
otbw,  composedly  lighting  a  pipe ;  "  but  la,  now,  don't  let  m 
di«tarbyaul" 

"  You  do  disturb  us." 

"  CAi,  then  master,  I'll  go  away  t^;ain.  I  just  came  here," 
went.on  the  man,  not  making  the  slightest  evidence  di  his  intend 
to  move  ;  "  to  know  if  any  o'  you  goifclemen  were  going  down  die 
Itondon-road  to-night—^" 

"No,  we  ace  not,  thank  yon,"  intempted  Dent,  impatiently. 

"  Because  master,  I've  got  a  capital  trap  outside,  and  I  thought 
Idmffht  give  you  a  lift.  The  fact  is  /  don't  care  about  travelliig 
alone  at  night.  It's  said  there's  a  queer  set  o'  character  in 
Wavemey  just  now,  and  this  is  just  tbe  sort  o'  night  for  a  robbaji 
I'pi  thiukmg— of  it  would  only  turn  a  littie  daiker.  To  tell  yo^ 
the  plain  truth,  gentlemen,  I  saw  two  or  three  fdlows  in  the  bar 
just  DOW,  that  I  don't  ljk»  tbe  look  <rf  at  all." 

Will  Sparks  kraked  in  an  uncomfortable  amazement  st  tlH 
qteaker,  oad  tiun  at  Wetherby  and  Dent,  who  wtn  snrcdy  ka 
staggered  than  be. 
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"  Daah  my  botfeons,"  ejaculated  Will;  "  but  what  tiie  dauoe  do 
jaa  meen  V 

The  young  officer  wu,  however,  not  bo  much  taken  aback  ae  to 
lose  his  preeence  of  mind.  In  a  moment  he  was  upon  his  feet,  and 
die  next  he  had  seized  their  mysterious  visitor  by  the  ann  and  the 
«»llar  of  hie  Bmock-&ock.  Nor  did  the  latter  o%r  the  least  resiat- 
aace  to  this  aggrenion,  bat  qnietly  pennitted  himself  to  be  thna 
pinioned  without  a  stm^le. 

' '  Have  the  goodness  sir,  to  etqilain  the  Tmyming  of  ■  yoor 
lemarks." 

"  It's  no  use,  old  boy,  "  interposed  Wetherby,  sadly  crestfallen ; 
"  you  may  depend  upon  it  it  has  all  come  out  by  some  unaccount- 
able means,  and  that  the  birds  have  flown  before  this." 

"They  can't  have  flown  very  bi,  sir,  at  all  events,"  laughed  the 
stranger.  "  They  were  in  the  bsr  yonderfa  few  minutes  ^o,  and 
are,  I  &ncy,  at  the  present  moment,(,beginning  to  wonder  what  has 
become  of  their  faithful  auxiliary,  whom  I  would  recommend  to  be 
prepared  with  some  good  story  to  account  for  his  absence.  And  I 
think,  gentlemen,  we  need  detain  him  no  longer,  as  I  pretty  well 
know  their  movements  now,  and  we  can  than  go  back  to  Wavemey 
Court,  where,  doubtless,  Sir  Walter  Lee  will  be  anxiously  expect. 

During  this  speech,  which  was  delivered  in  the  quietest  tone  in 
the  world,  and  ended  with  a  little  chuckle  of  self.cnnplaoen(7, 
Ideutenant  Dent  had  relinquished  his  hold  upon  the  speaker. 

*'  Is  it  possible  I"  he  exchumed,  gazing  vacantly  into  the  semi. 
obecority. 

"  Sergeant  Stowne !"  added  Wetherl^,  in  the  same  tone. 

"  The  same,  gentlemen ;  at  your  service,"  replied  the  sergeant,- 
laughing  grimly.  "I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  playing  this  little 
professioiAl  joke :  but  I  do  like  to  astonish  people.  Ha,  ha  I 
And  if  I  was  to  give  you  an  exact  account  of  the  plan  laid  down 
by  your  &iend,  Tom  Shaw,  I  daresay  I  should  surprise  you." 

*'  Will  nodded,  and  admitted  that  he  certainly  should." 

"Well,  then,"  pursued  the  detective  dictatorially.  "It  is 
proposed  that  eleven  o'clock  this  night,  if  it  is  dark  enough  (and  it 
is  dark  enough),  you  will  proceed  to  Wavemey  Court ;  clunber  the 
fencing  of  the  park,  and  approach  the  house  cautiously  in  the  rear. 
Your  firiend  Shaw  has  a  key  which  he  has  contrived,  and  which 
will  unlock  the  gates  leading  into  the  garden.  Throt^h  tins  you 
will  enter ;  and,  having  obtained  admission  into  the  garden,  access 
to  the  conservatory  wiU  be  comparatively  easy  ;  and,  as  the  game- 
keeper is  aware,  the  conservataiy  leads  into  the  drawing-rooms,  and 
the  whole  of  the  scheme  is  prejnred.  I  should  however,  say,  that 
in  order  to  avoid  the  domonr  of  the  maetifF  which  guards  the  book 
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of  the  bouse,  Shaw  gave  that  poor  animal  yeateiday  numung  goma 
poisoned  meat,  and  it  is  probable  Hie  dog  may  now  be  deai 
Should  any  little  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doOTs,  locks,  bolta,  and  ao 
foiiii,  arise ;  you  will  trost  implicitly  to  tbe  skill  of  yooi  inaai 
Ned  who— as  I  (having  some  profeeaio&al  knowledge  a!  Uiat  gentle, 
man)  can  assure  you — is  perfectly  competent  to  fulfil  all,  or  aujr 
such  duties  as  may  fall  into  his  way.  And  now,  myfnend,  haven't 
I  given  you  as  good  and  exact  an  account  of  your  proposed  prooeed- 
ingB  as  you  yourself  could  have  given  me  V 

Sparks  muttered  a  few  words,  importing  that  the  facts  woe 
iiulisputably  as  the  detective  had  related  them. 

"  And  now,  I  suppose,  Mr,  Sparks,  you  wonder  how  I  came  to 
know  them,  don't  you  ?  Then  I'll  just  tell  you  a  wrinkle,  cotO' 
rade,"  s^  the  sergeant,  laying  his  finger  on  Will's  shoulder,  ud 
speaking  to  him  in  a  low,  confidential  whisper.  "  When  yon  wi 
your  acquaintances  were  devising  your  scheme  in  the  little  arbour 
on  yonder  side  of  this  garden,  I  was  just  at  the  bade  of  you,  ud 
overheard  every  word." 

Mr.  Sparks  drew  a  deep  breath,  with  the  most  undisguised 
admiration  of  the  sergeant's  adroitness. 

"  Well,  you  had  better  be  off  now,  my  man,"  added  Mr.  Browne, 
condescendingly,  "or  your  friends  viU  smell  a  rat.  Tbeydoo't 
suspect  anythii^  is  in  the  wind  yet,  but  if  they  do,  they'll  book  it" 

Wetherby  and  Dent  likewise  added  their  imperative  request 
that  Sparks  should  return  to  his  companions  without  delay,  in  eve 
tliey  should  discover  they  were  betrayed." 

Mr.  Sparks  quickly  stepped  off,  and  the  others  could  dimlj  see 
his  dark  figure  retreating  across  the  grass-plot,  until  he  mounted 
•the  steps  and  entered  the  lighted  inn-door. 

"  And  now,  if  you  please,  gentlemen,"  said  Sergeant  Browne, 
"we  will  go  back  to  Wavemey  Court." 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

BIB      WALTIR'S      8SCBST. 

As  soon  SB  his  guests  had  left  Sir  Walter  Lee  in  order  to  keep  tbdr 
rtndeswat  with  Mr.  Will  Sparks,  the  bland  smile  with  which  tb»t 
young  baronet  had  bade  them  on  revolt  &ded  fhun  his  lip,  leanng 
his  noble  &ce  careworn  and  almost  haggard.  "  Fooli"  he  muttend 
with  an  angry  frown.  "  Fool  [  consummate  idiot  that  I  have  been  I 
J  might  have  been  sure  it  would  come  to  this  sooner  or  lalff. 
Poor  Grace  I  poor  innocent  child  1  Qod  help  and  protect  her !  I 
would  have  spared  her  the  anguish  of  hearuig  of  her  husbaiKi's 
It  was  for  this  I  echemed  and  plotted ;  for  this  that  I  boie 
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the  tauQts  and  iosnltB  of  that  miserable  -wretoh.  But — ^piah !  my 
schemea  hare  failed,  and  perhaps  I  am  seired  well  for  my  base  and 
cow&rdly  conduct  in  dn^ging  that  poor  innocent  girl  into  a 
marriage  with  me,  without  duing  to  tell  her  what  I  am !  Ah  I 
vrould  I  had  the  courage  to  break  it  to  her  myself  I"  He  turned 
sharply  and  rang  the  belL  A  footman  responded  to  the  summons, 
of  whom  he  demanded  in  a  hasty  tone,  which  cortesponded  with  the 
EUJtion,  where  Lady  Lee  wasT  Before  the  servant  could  reply,  her 
ladyship  came  tnpping  into  the  room,  holding  a  very  tastefully. 
arranged  bouquet  in  her  dainty  little  hand. 

"Flowers — flowers  ^ain— always  flowers'"  cried  Sir  Walter, 
gazing  vptya  his  pretty  young  wife  with  a  kindly  smile. 

Hy  lady  laughed  and  blushed  and  laughed  again ;  and  then, 
seeming  to  have  a  consdouenesa  that  she  was  rather  a  silly  little  body 
to  keep  on  laughing  and  blushing,  and  to  be  so  very  fond  of  flowers 
(though  she  couldn't  help  it,  for  the  life  of  her)  and  that  she  ought, 
therefore,  to  make  some  excuse  for  herself,  she  tripped  timidly  up 
to  her  now  smiling  Iced,  and  holding  the  said  flowers  under  that 
gentleman's  nose,  said,  ioBiooatingly— 

"  Are  they  not  beautiful  flowers  \" 

"As  beautiful  and  pure  almost  as  she  who  gathered  them," 
replied  Sr  Walter,  in  a  whisper. 

"Where  are  Qeorge  Wetherby  and  his  Mendt"  demanded 
Grace. 

'*  They  have  gone,  dear ;  they  had  some  business  which  called 
them  away,  and  so — and  so — I  could  not  prevail  on  them  to 
Fem^D." 

"  Have  they  not  called  at  the  Rectory,  then  1"  said  the  girl,  in 
surprise. 

Lee  hesitated.  Should  he  tell  her  the  truth — the  truth  as  to 
the  expected  burglary,  that  is  to  say  ^  He  had,  just  a  few  minutes 
before,  bitterly  seemed  to  repent  having  done  otherwise  in  regard  to 
something  dse — in  r^ard  to  His  own  great  tecret,  in  fact.  My  lady 
noticed  bis  hesitation;  she  noticed,  also,  that  her  husband  was 
pale — paler  tiian  usual — and  that  his  mouth  twitched  convulsively 
every  now  and  then,  as  if  he  were  racked  by  some  inward  struggle. 
She  taxed  him  with  his  unusual  manner  and  his  pallid  cheek,  and 
the  evasive  replies  be  made  her,  to  soothe  ber  anxiouanese,  only 
served  to  confirm  her  fears ;  and  sinking  down  into  a  chair,  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  T\aB,  of  coarse,  made  Sir  Walter  forget, 
for  the  moment,  all  his  own  troubles,  and  putting  hia  arm  round  bia 
wife's  waist,  be  sotight,  by  tender  endearments  and  loving  smiles, 
to  reassure  h«. 

"  Tbwe,  go  uidput  on  your  bonnet,  you  ally  child!"  said  be^ 
smiling,  but  muling  sadly.     "We  viU  go  for  a  little  walk j'>i^l^' 
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vill  go  over  to  tke  Bactory ;  die  araoijig  is  iiiild,.aDd  to  farip  will 
be  pleuant." 

But  her  ladyehip  was  not  to  be  so  easily  vaBqaiaheiL  Drjii^ 
hw  eyes,  however,  and  looking  ap  into  those  oi  her  husband  wttb 
an  expression  of  mingled  love  and  detenoiaed  resolution  that  vouli 
have  oonquered  any  man  who  was  in  love  with  her,  and  would  vtxj 
likely  have  made  any  man  in  love  with  her  who  was  not  bo  abnady, 
she  resolutely  vowed  and  pioteatad  sbe  wouldn't  move  a  ais^e  aiaf 
from  irtiere  she  was,  nor  listen  to.  anything,  until  dear  Walt«  hal 
told  her  everything, 

Lee  reflected  a  momeutt  and  then,  seeming  to  think  that  hs 
oould  only  appease  the  determined  young  lady  by  taking  h* 
frankly  into  his  confidence — at  least,  frankly  into  his  oonfidence  so 
&r  as  Uie  burglary  was  ooaoenied, — he  at  onoe  gemtly  broke  to  lur 
the  &ct  of  his  expecting  the  house  woold  be  attacked  that  night  \ij 
bo^lais ;  that  he  intended  to  have  kept  this  from  her,  but  that  ba 
oouM  not  keep  taiy  secret  from  her,  he  feared.  He  made  this  tqipa. 
rently  candid  statement  with  such  plaosibility  and  seemiog  reluct- 
anoe  Uiat  my  lady  was  utterly  deoedved  by  it.  She  was  rather 
alarmed  by  the  expectation  of  a  burglary,  very  naturally,  but  da 
seemed  to  be  much  relieved  that  there  was  nothing  worse. 

"And  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  she,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "ym 
wanted  to  get  me  out  of  the  way,  so  t^t  I  should  know  nothing 
about  all  this  until  it  was  all  over,  and  the  danger  was  passed !" 

Sir  Walter  laughed  pleasantly  enough — indeed,  how  oould  be 
do  otherwise  ? — and  patting  my  lady  on  her  blooming  cheek,  tf 
though  she  were  a  little  girl,  bade  her  go  and  put  her  bonnet  on 
now,  in  order  that  they  might  get  off  without  furthw  botlisr  or 
delay.  But  that  wilful  young  lady  had  now  taken  it  into  her  hesd 
thait  it  waff  her  bouodeo  duty  to  remain  with  her  husband,  and  sbm 
with  him  all  the  dangers  whdch  menaced  home ;  and  so  she  stou^y 
protested  her  detenninaticat  to  abide  by  that  duty.  Nor  was  it 
until  Sir  Walter  had  coaxed,  and  wheedled,  and  entreated,  ud 
especially  vowed  that  there  iwdly  was  no  dgngw  at  all  (except  n^ 
lady  remained  by  his-  side,  and  so  unnerved  him) ;  and  assured  he 
mweover,  that  Mr.  Qeoi^  Wetherby,  and  his  fri«nd,  Lientansnt 
Dent,  were  craning  back  presently  to  take  care  of  him  ;  and,  fissll;! 
tint  the  reason  all  these  gentlemen  were  so  amdoua  to  get  hv  la^J' 
ship  lodged  at  the  Beotory  ix  the  night,  was,  not  tiiat  they  wanUd 
to  get  her  outof  dan^,  butr  that  the  presence  of  a  lady  mnldonl; 
iaoommode  them,,  and  serve  to  make  them  nervous ;  so  that,  ib 
shut,  Sir  Walter  began  coaxing  and  entreating  again  aa  hard  o 
eW,  and  at  last  my  lady  wavered  in  her  resolution,  hesitatsd  f^^ 
yielding,  finely  did  yidd,.  and  theta  went,  slowly  and  relaetud;, 
iqistairB  te  pot-  on  her  bonnet,  tftd'  mantle,  ready  to  set  forth  fiv 
the  Bectory. 
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And  wfa«it>  dw  oams  down  agftin,  dig^  in  tlie  aoqaettish 
gMTHMnta,  -vtry  pretty  and  c^rtiTftting,  ind«ed,  did  die  xppmt, — bo, 
atkast,  thon^t  Sir  Woltw, -wbo  «M  VMting.fw  her,  b^t  inbaad; 
asd  BO,  indaed,  must  aa70o»  hare  cooftasad  who  nu^^t  have  had  tte^ 
felicity  o£  so  beboldiDj.  her ;  a  trifle  sbxiter}  peibapt,  tlua  when 
the  reader  waa  first  introdaced  to  her, — ^bat  than  that  wmi  «a>B' 
mattn ai oourBet — and  aamy  Lady QraDS  had  something  of  oataral 
mi^ty  abont  her,  itoidy  made  her  locdc  more  queenly. 

"  Are  you  ready  ¥'  said  Sir  Walter,  regudin^  her  proodly,  aad. 
yet  with  a  profound  meUacholy  in  his  gaze,  which  mi^t,  perhaps, 
have  renewed  the  girl's  apprehensions  had  she  observed  it. 
Upon  one  condition,' '  said  bee  ladyship,  still  holding  beak. 
"  And  that — '— " 

"Is,  that  you  promise  to  take  can o£.yotBHl£" 
"  I  promiBey"  replied  Iiee,  smiling. 
"  Faithfully  t" 
"  A^t  &ithfuUy." 

"  Hun,  ail,  I  will  cmuaat  to  trust  you  with  Qeorgo  Wetherby 
and  his  friend." 

And  tb«i,  with  her'  little  plomp  arm  restuig  upcm  his  strong 
and ntaaly  one,  they  weatcfftc^ther  towards  the  Bectory. 

It  seMttsd  joat  then  to  bare  oocorred  to  my  lady,  that  if  there 
wflK  geing  to  be  a  bu^laiy  attempted  upon  Waveeaey  Court  that 
nigbt,  it  was  rather  a  stiange  thing  the  proprietor' thereof  should,  b*' 
aware  of  it  beforehand.     She  demanded  an  explanation. 

Sir  Wahei  bad  no  altamatire  hut  to  tell  her  the  whole  troth  of 
the  mattar.  How  Tom  Ktaw,  the  gamekeeper,  who  had  frightened 
her.  aa  dreadfully  Qm  other  day,  had  laid  a  j^t  to  break  into  the 
hattBo  ol  his  qnandam  master ;  bow  a  poor  man,  whom  Qeorge 
Wetherby  knew,  had  somehow  come  to  discover  that  plot,  and 
Qksenpon  to  reveal  it. 

Theyonng  baronet  second  anziona  to  say  aa  little  as  ever  fae 
amid  in  rc^ud  to  Shaw ;  bat  wbeo  be  oeaaed  qnakii^.  Lady- 
liee  dapped  hwiittle  baiads,  while  her  Uoa  beamed. wi^  ldea< 
Boie. 

"I^amsoglad,"  cried  bar ' ladydnp,  ^eafidly,  "ttaat  it  is  no' 
wmsel" 

"  Wtffse  I — iiAat  could  be  'Wiine  than  a  roUnry— «h,  yon  aOy. 
cUldl"  returned  Lee,  smiling  gravely  at  her' eBtboaiaam. 

"Obi  Idan'tknow;  I  was  afraid  that— that' " 

"  Whmt  did  yon  fear,  Onoel " 

"  I— I--w^,  I  didn't  know,  WsJter.  I  have  not  said  eaydiing 
to  yon  rimtt  it  before  ;  neither  should  I  speak  of  it  noW)  if  I  didn't 
Utk  parfeotly  avored  I  waa  wioig,  dear,  and  that  the .  explanation 
abont  the  robbery  has  cleared  up  ^nqr  donbte- " 
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"  Tour  doubts,  my  dear  girl !    I  do  not  andenrtand  you." 

"  That  is,"  rejoined  Qrace,  Btammeriog,  and  blushii^  dee^y, 
'I  thought  perhaps  thie  man  had  some  daim  upon  yon,  and  that 
yon  didn't  wish  me  to  know  anything  about  it.  And,  oh!  I  am  w 
glad  to  find  out  the  truth  that  he  ws«  what  you  said ;  it  is  qait«  a 
load  takcm  from  my  mind — it  b,  indeed." 

The  Bmile  on  ^  Walter's  faae  for  a  moment  became  overcast 

"  You  seem  rather  desirous  to  find  something  wrong  about  your 
husband,  Qrace,"  Le  said. 

"No — no:  Heaven  forbid!  Why,  are  you  angry  with  me, 
Walter!" 

"  I  could  not  be  angry  with  you,  Qraoe,  do  what  you  would,  my 
dear.  If  you  were  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  my  breast ;  if  you  wen 
to  betray  me  into  the  bands  of  my  enemies ;  even  if  you  were  to 
prove  Pithless  to  the  vows  you  have  utt«H«d,  my  heart  mi^ 
break,  but  it  cotdd  not  cherish  an  unkind  feelii^  towards  you." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  walked  a  few  paces  in  silence. 

"  Do  you  think,  dear,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  you  could  be 
equally  lenient  witli  me  t" 

"Oh\  Walter,  you  bo  noble,  and  true,  and  wise,  and  honouraUs! 
Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  of  me?  What  could  you  do 
wnmgl — what  could  you  do  that  I  should  ever  have  to  forgive  1" 

*'  ^Hie  best,  the  noblest,  the  wisest  have  erred,  Qrace  ;  and  I  am 
none  of  these.  Besides,  do  you  not  confess  that  you  have  alreai^ 
soepected  me  I" 

"Suspected  you!"  cried  the  giri,  clinging  fondly  to  his  arm. 
"  No ;  no,  dear — ttiat  is,  I  feared — I  scarcely  know  what  But 
I  dionght,  perhaps,  you  might  have  some  secret  sorrow,  Walter, 
which  your  wife  may  share,  even  if  she  oould  give  you  no 
comfort." 

"  But  if  the  time  should  ever  comej  Qrace,  when  you  find  that  I 
am  not  so  noUe,  wise,  and  stong,  as  you  in  your  love  have  pictured 
me  ;  if  I  should  stand  before  you  a  cowardly  craven,  who  had  striven 
with  his  &te  to  hide  his  weakness,  bis  &ults,  his  crimes,  but  lacked 
the  Goun^  to  confess  them  to  you  boldly — I  say  not  that  such  a 
caae  aa  this  may  ever  come  to  pass — but  if  it  did,  tell  me,  dear,  do 
you  think  you  could  cherish  any  kindly  feding  ht  me  still,  or  wonM 
your  Section  be  turned  to  contempt  and  bitter  Boxn  V ' 

The  girl  seemed  terrified  by  the  bitter  vehemence  with  which  lis 
spoke.  She  glanced  up  into  his  &oe  with  fear  aixl  trembling.  ^^ 
she  shrunk  not  from  him,  but  clung  more  closely  to  his  side. 

"  Answer  me,  Qrace,"  Lee  added,  anxiously,  "answerme." 

Qrace  said  something  in  a  whisper,  and  though  they  wcse  walking 
along  a  public  road,  the  next  moment  the  young  man  was  paawD- 
stely  straining  her  to  his  breast.  l  ,i,z<<i:>,Cooglc 
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By  tliis  time,  however,  th^  had  got  alouMt  as  £u  as  the  Bectoiy 
g«nien-gRte.  And  Sir  Walter  aod  Lady  Lee,  haply  recollecting 
that  some  one  who  knew  them  might  perciiaQce  see  them — in 
i^iich  case  their  -pteeeat  ofiectionata  attitude  might  seem  rather 
tudicrouB — they  at  once  baetily  separated  from  their  embrace,  and 
bying  to  look  as  unooneciouB  and  unconcerned  as  possible,  they 
dien  resiimBd  thdr  way  to  the  Bectoiy. 

The  Bector  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  were  in  the  garden,  though  it  was 
DOW  getting  dusk  and  the  air  rather  chilly.  Mr.  Evelyn  was  lop- 
ping off  the  deca3red  branches  from  his  shrubs  and  trees,  as  busily 
and  energetically  as  though  his  very  life  depended  upon  his  ac- 
tivity ;  and  his  worthy  wife,  who  seemed  ralher  flushed  and  angiy, 
had  just  come  out  from  her  proper  culinary  domain  to  complain  to 
her  unsympatbisii^  spouse  of  the  scandalous  conduct  of  a  new  ser- 
vant-maid, who  had  been  gossiping  ;,with  the  handsome  young 
baker's  man,  and  so  suffered  a  certain  pie  to  get  burned  in  the 
oven  for  want  oi  "  turning,"  and  "  Who,  you  know,  my  dear,  had 
all  the  morning  before  her,  and  has  really  done  absolutely  nothing 
bat  peel  iho  potatoes  I" 

To  which  sad  category  of  complaints  the  tiresome  Bector  had 
the  impudence  to  smile  good-naturedly,  not  seeming  to  be  angry  or 
to  sympathise  in  the  least,  and  remarked  that  it  wa6  very  natural  the 
girl  should  hke  to  talk  to  the  handsome  young  baker's  man,  Sa 
insinuated  that  even  iSn.  Evelyn  was  fond  of  talking  to  handsome 
young  fellows  at  one  time  of  her  life ;  and  that  if  the  girl  had  let 
the  pie  get  burned,  had  not  the  greatest  Saxon  king  whom  Ei^land 
has  known  done  |8«cisely  Ute  same  thing  likewise  1 

Mrs.  Evelyn  was  about  to  express  her  justifiable  indignation  at 
this  unthrifty  view  of  the  case,  when  the  voice  of  Sir  Walter  Lee, 
who  was  coming  up  the  gravelled  pathway  with  Grace  leaning  on 
his  arm,  arrested  the  wwds  on  the  lady's  tongue,  caused  her  to 
ftnget  her  grievance,  and  her  angry  irowna  to  change  to  beaming 

' '  Haid  at  work,  Hi.  Evelyn  I ' '  cried  Sir  Walter,  approadiing. 
*'  I  need  not  wonder  how  it  is  Grace  is  so  fond  of  floweis  and 
floriculture.  The  taste  is  hereditary,  I  suppose.  I  was  not,  however, 
aware  that  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  also  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  Flora." 

"  Floral"  returned  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who  was  not  well  up  in  the 
heathen  mythology,  hastily;  "dear  me,  yes;  sLo  was  here  just 
now.  Sir  Walter.  Did  you  want  to  see  hert  She  was  saying  that 
she  had  met  George — Uut  is  George  Wetherby,  my  ne|^ew,  you 
know.  Sir  Walter — and  that  he  wouldn't  scarcely  stop  to  speak  to 
her,  and — and  really  I  think  it  very  strange  bcjiaviour  of  George 
that  he  should^he  so  near  us  here,  and  yet  not  come  to  see  bis  pw& 
flesh  and  blood;  and  she,  poor  girl "  - '     V't-'i-'^^l*-' 
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"Whom,  my  dear,  do  ym  mean  by  the  'pocrgitl* — lu  'awn 
fiedi  and  blood }"  intemptfld  the  Beotor,  ranUiag.  For  it  «•■  a- 
piayfal  iray  aonwtiinw  iri^  that  rogniih  panon  to  jwt  and  t«M»' 
bu  irifa  upon  tha  diqointed  and  Tonodabout .  matbod  that  mil- 
nwani^,  bat  not  or^'intalligeat,  lady  had  of  szpraanng'  bir 
ideas. 

"No,  my  dear,  I  meant  Flora  Fhiilipa,"  repliadUn.  Evalyn^ 
taking  the  joke  all  in  good  part,'*  and  ^w  warns  rarprisad  as  I  was 
to  think  HaX  he.  ahonld  actually  owne  all  those  miles,  and  yet  not . 
to  be  able  to  eay  one  word,  &c.,  &o.,  &o." 

This,  of  coune,  calledlorl^  &om  Sir  Walter  Lee  an  ezplaoatieB 
of  the  object  of  Geo^  Wetherby's  unerpacted  visit  to  WaTomay, 
of  the  ^EorU  that  gentleman  ma  making  to  fuither  the  endsoE 
joatice  in  preventing  the  bm^laty  upon  WaTamay  Court,  and  wa 
fortb ;  which  explanation  Sir  Walter  opined  would  exonerate  th« 
yoimg  fellow  from  the  imputation  of  undutifalnssa.  And  for  tha 
otha  part,  my  Lady  Lee  was  no  less- certain,  liiat  her  cousin,  George 
Wetharby,  was  not  gnilty  of  any 'want  (^  warmth  for  the  fair  Flora, 
since  he  had  been  praising  that  young  lady  up  to  the  skies  that 
Tccy  aAwBOcm  in  a  msoner  iriudi  could  IsaYS  no  doubt  whaterer  of 


But  wben  this  was  all  orer,  and  Qaocge's  o£Eenc«  had  baan  par. 
doned  as  not  being  so  very  oatzageons — thoagh  undev  any  circara. 
stanoes  they  would  have  been  paidooed  jnst  the  same— Urs.  BveiyB. 
lereited  again  with  infinite  cuiiosity  to  the  expected  robbery. 

"Doar,  dear,  what  dreadful  thii^  we  do  luarimr.a.^ya,"  sad 
she,  with  mingled  sympathy,  regtetf  and  boercr,  iriien  ^e  bad 
tlte  aocoant  of  Geoige  We^wby's  revelalien  repeated  to  her  for 
about  tiie  Hiird  timo.  "  Dear  me,  it  is  no  use  telling  me ;  I'  know 
tjbere  is- much  more  crime  sod  wickedness  guz^on'in  the  worid 
now  than  tbere  was  when  I  was  a  girl.  At  tdl  errents,  Sir  Whiter," 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn,  smiling,  despite  hersetf,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see' 
you  have  come  over  here  out  of  the  way.  I'm  dreadfully  a&aid  of 
fires  and  thieves  mya^f,  but  I  think  we're  very  well  jvotected 
bere,  you  know;  and  I  can  accommodate  you  botii  very  oorafert- 
aUy  "for  the  ni^t. ' ' 

But  hero  it  was  Sir  Walter's  torn  to  interropt  the  good  latfy  by- 
informing  her  that  thoogb  he  should  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
sncommodation  for  Oace ;  it  was  bis  duty  to  return  to  Wavemsy 
Court  and  protect  his  boom  and  property.  Wbich  propomticai  Ibk 
Bvelys — apparently  thinking  that  a  whole  skin  was  hotter  than  bQ 
tbe  ]m)|perty  in  the  world — had  some  difflmilty  in  viewii^  in-  the 
same  light. 
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CHAPTER  XIIX. 

TBB     AMBDSH. 

S»    Waltbk    Lib    reached  Wavenwy  Court  jiut.  as    QfloieBr- 

Wetherbf  and  Lieutenant  Dent,  ratanung  from  their  eqieditioa  to. 
the  "  Blue  Bear,"  whwe  they  had  left  the  sergeant  to  changehis 
oatmtzyman'B  diagaiie,  fiir  his  more  i^ned  habilimenta,  ware  entsr- 
ing  the  great  gate. 

The  three,  ther^re,  aaoended  the  flight  of  st^  leading  to  the-- 
torace,  and  went  into  the  house  together. 

Lee  was,  of  course,  very  anxious  to  learn  the  les^t  of  their 
intcrvisv  with  Will  Sparks,  which  Uiey  related  to  him  just  as  it 
hM  already  been  related  to  the  reader. 

Sir  Walter,  notwithstanding  his  proasnt  grave  mood,  laughed 
heartily  at  the  brick  the  detective  officer  had  played  tb«n. 

"  The  evening  is  dork,"  he  sud;  "  the  £bw  staxs  thatare  out 
do  not  give  eufl^ent  light  to  be  likely  to  deter  them.  I  expeot 
thi7  will  make  the  attempt  if  they  meant  to  do  it  at  all." 

"  It  will  not  be  before  eleven  o'clock,  though,"  reapondeA 
Bent. 

"  True ;  meanwhile,  we  may  as  well  maksrourselves  as  jolly  as. 
we  can,  with  a  glaw  of  win^  cigaia,  aad  any  oiher  ecan^  oom&rt. 
we  oanfind." 

This  "scanty  comfort"  Lee  provided  them  with  no  niggaid 
hand,  and  seated  in  the  library,  the  three  gentlemen  awaited  the 
anrival  of  Se^eant  E^wne. 

"  It  is  curious  how  one  seems  to  enjoy  this  unravelliBg  of) 
ngwteriea,  and  t^e  tiaokuigdown  to  ptiniBhmant  of  the:guilty." 

"  It  is  true,"  retiiraad  Lee,  thoughtfiiUy.  "  Most,  pei^le  do- 
ei^y  a  little  amateur  detectiveahip." 

Almost  before  Lee  had  ceased  speaking,  the  aristoaratic  JeaoM 
n^^im  into  the  rocxn  to  inform  his  mastei  that  Mr.  Brownev.withttw» 
oAar  persons,  were  waiting  below. 

These  two  other  persona  proved  to  be  a.  couple  of  the  looal. 
police,  whose  servioei  the  cautious  sergeant  had  been  careful  toi 
impress,  in  order  to  apprehend  the  burglars  with  more  seeanty. 
lite  sergeant  did-  not  evidently  &11  par&ctly  satisfied  with  his  re- 
czoitB,  who  were  osttainly  stning-limbed,  but  hnvy,  loutish., 
firilows. 

By  half-past  ten,  everything  was  in  readiness.  I*b  ladqiuetlSi 
flailed  Qiles,  the  baUer,  wide,  scad  bad  acquainted  him  with  the 
state  of  afiaiiB,  aad  had  inslxncied  him  to  pre{»rQ  the  rest  of-th»- 
servante,  so  that  ihtj  ^unild  not  be  alarmed.  Having  duly  doae* 
this,  Mr.  aileewas  taaeethabthe  house  had:  aa  mudi-  as  piaibW 
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tiie  appearance  of  its  inmates  having  retired  to  lest.  All  the  li^ts 
vera  to  be  extinguished  except  one,  which  one  vas  to  be  left  boni' 
isg  advisedly  at  the  most  distant  part  of  the  building.  This  one 
light  was  the  suggestion  of  Sergeant  Browne,  and  was  to  be  nsed 
as  a  kind  of  decoy,  so  that  while  the  house  might  seem  at  lest,  it 
might  not  seem  saspknously  at  rest 

After  a  second  examination  of  the  premisea,  having  regard  to  the 
in£mnatioD  be  had  received  from  Will  Sparks,  Mr.  &owne  ptuntal 
out  the  probable  coutse  of  the  borglars  when  they  had  obtained 
access  to  the  garden,  and  indicated  the  portion  of  the  conservatory 
at  which  they  would  endeavour  to  force  an  entrance. 

Sir  Walter  Lee  bad  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  ^rniahed  Wetherl^ 
with  a  brace  also.  As  far  Lieutenant  Dent,  he  never  travelled 
without  his  pistols,  so  that  be  was  provided  &r.  The  seif;eant  did 
not  make  so  much  fuss  and  display,  but  there  was  no  doubt  be  was 
atuffioently  armed  likewise. 

Sergeant  Krowne  disposed  oFIhs  men  under  the  shadow  of  a 
couple  of  large  myrtles,  himself  being  a  little  in  advance.  Lee  and 
the  other  gentlemeQ  were  concealed  behind  shrubs  or  trees  near  at 
hsLud. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  of&cer, respectfully,  but  anthora> 
tively  ;  "  in  case  of  your  lives  being  in  danger  you  may,  of  course, 
file ;  othnwise,  you  must  remember,  we  want  to  arrest  these  fel- 
lows, 80  that  they  may  be  brou^t  legally  to  give  an  account  of 
themaelves. 

"  Never  fear,  sergeant,  you  shell  have  the  reward  I  have 
offered  if  we  can  bring  the  murder  of  my  uncle  home  to  this  man. 
I  am«8  anxious  to  bring  that  mystny  to  light  as  anyone." 

The  night  had  proved  latterly  quite  dark  and  glo(»ny.  Even 
the  few  stars  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  had  peeped 
out  of  the  obscority  had  hidden  their  heads  behind  their  asore 
curtains,  and  so  bestowed  their  dim  and  fitful  light  upon  the 
earth  no  more.  The  thousand  exotic  plants — aloes,  myrtles,  &c-, 
looked,  in  the  obecurity,  queer,  misshapened  creatures  ;  while  heie 
and  there  a  tall  and  stately  pine,  rearing  aloft  its  bushy  head  upon 
its  slender  stem,  appeared  to  the  ^cy  a  hideous,  efibto  form. 

The  watchers  waited  quietly  and  silently  in  their  ambush  during 
the  first  half  boor ;  And  beyond  an  occaraonal  whiq>er,  not  a  sooad 
was  beard.  But  at  lei^^th,  Hr.  George  Wetherby,  who  was  Boms' 
what  of  an  irritable  dispositioQ,  began  to  grow  impatient  at  all  this 
mlenoe  and  inactivity. 

' '  Deuce  take  these  fellows !  I  wish  they'd  come  if  they're 
ooming,"  he  muttered  fretfully  between  his  teeth,  and  stampii^  hJB 
feet  with  a  loud  dang  upon  the  wooden  floor,  which  resounded  so 
vicdeutiy  that,  at  siuh  a  time,  it  sounded  like  the  booming  of  » 
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"I  doa't  know  how  you  can  expect  they'll  be  Euch  fools  as  to 
come  if  you  get  making  such  a  row  as  that,"  returned  Dent  in  a 
whisper.  After  which  the  volatile  young  barrister  put  a  constraint 
on  himself,  and  condescended  to  keep  silent  for  a  few  minuteB 
longer. 

At  last  the  sound  of  a  distant  clock  striking  twelve  fall  upon 
the  ear  with  a  low,  solemn  intonation,  which,  under  the  circum- 
staooes,  was  particularly  impressive. 

The  att^tioD  of  evety  one  was  now  stretched  to  catch  the 
faintest  sound.  Bnt  for  a  time  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the 
hard  breathing  of  tbemselvea,  and  the  rapid  beating  of  their  own 
hearts. 

After  listening  breathlessly  for  about  half  a  minute,  Wetherby 
fancied  he  cau^t  the  sound  of  a  distant  footstep,  as  though  some 
one  had  jumped  from  a  slight  eminence  to  the  ground ;  uid  then 
be  thought  he  could  bear  a  man's  voice,  but  whether  it  were  so  in 
reality,  or  whether  it  were  merely  the  work  of  his  imagination,  he 
was  by  no  means  sure. 

"  Did  you  not  bear  the  sound  of  a  footstep!"  be  whispered, 
breathlessly,  in  Dent's  ear. 

The  lieutenant  nodded,  placed  his  finger  upon  his  tips,  but 
made  no  verbal  answer. 

A  Loud  click  quite  startled  him.  It  came  from  that  part  of  the 
conservatory  where  Sir  Walter  Lee  had  concealed  himself.  He  did 
not  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  "  dick  "  of  that  gentleman's  pistol 
being  placed  full  cock. 

Was  that  a  footstep?  Tes,  surely.  There  w^e  the  footsteps 
of  more  than  one.  Continually,  slowly,  stealthily,  but  surely,  the 
footsteps  approached  aloag  the  gravelled  pathway ;  and  then  the 
muffled  voices  of  men  conversing  were  again  distinguishable. 

And  then  all  was  once  more  hushed.  Was  that  a  low,  dead, 
grating  sound  ?  Or  was  it  fancy  I  No :  Wetherby  was  certain  he 
was  Dot  deceived,  for  the  sound  grew  loud  and  mrae  rapid.  A  few 
pieces  of  glass  fell  to  the  ground  wi^  a  muffled  crash.  Another 
pause,  and  dead  silence  ensued.  Next,  the  slow  withdrawing  of  a 
bolt  was  heard ;  and  then  the  voices  of  the  men  became  more  dis- 
tinct. 

"  Tommy  !"  said  one,  in  a  low,  husky  voice. 
And  a  deep  gruff  one  said  something  in  reply. 
"Where  is  Will? — d — n  him  I"  said  the  first,  in  the  same 
hushed  tone. 

For  another  moment  there  was  a  pause,  and  Wetherby  could 
fancy  the  speaker  searching  around. 

"  Sy   G  — !    mate,    but    I  think    the  bu  played  oa 

"    false!"  I   iii.'dTXiOOgrc 
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'A  honied  cadiange  of  words  pMsed  between  the  two  mest— &t 
two  there  evidently  wcm^;  for  the  conserratory  wm  bow  thrawn 
open,  and  the  abadows  of  two  men  could  be  dimly  diatingniriied  in 
the  obecimty. 

A  low,  shrill  whistle  went  forth  ringing  upon  the  still  night-air. 
It  was  the  ngnal  agreed  upon  by  the  sergeant  for  the  advance.  In 
ihe  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  was  uproar  and  confdsicm.  Six  men 
rushed  forth  from  their  concealment  towards  the  glass-door,  iriiers 
the  BBtonished  burglars  were  standing.  An  imprecation  bust 
from  the  lips  of  the  latter.  The  clash  of  certain  iron  instrument! 
upon  the  floor  followed,  and  t^  two  wretdies  sprang  from  the  place 
with  a  rapid  bound. 

The  shortest  of  the  two  men  was,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
atoned  by  the  iron  grip  of  Sergeant  Browne  and  Bent;  and,  albeit 
a  strong  man,  end  making  a  violent  efibrt  at  resistance,  was  quickly 
overcome  and  handcuffed. 

Meanwhile,  Wetherby,  Lee,  and  the  two  constables  pursued  the 
other,  whom  Lee  at  once  recognised  to  be  Shaw,  and  who,  aided 
by  his  long  lege,  had  got  some  yards  in  advance.  Wethabj 
reached  him,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  was  in  an  instant  pte- 
cipitated  to  the  ground  by  a  terrific  blow  from  the  fellow's  fist 

"Take  that— d — q  you  I"  he  muttered,  as  he  inflicted  tlM 
"blow ;  and,  closely  followed  by  the  remaining  three,  he  readied  the 
wicket-gate. 

At  the  same  moment  the  pistol  Lee  held  in  his  hand  flashed, 
and  the  ominous  report  ensued.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away, 
Sbaw  had  disappeared  through  the  door,  and  had  somehow  closed  it 
behind  him.  Unfortunately,  that  door  closed  with  a  ^aiiig. 
Delay  followed.  When  the  door  was  opened,  Shaw  could  not  bs 
seen. 

"  I  know  I  fait  hiffl,  though,"  sud  Lee. 

CHAPTEB  L. 

O  MCB  MORE  IN  THB  KSCTOBY  OARBBH. 
Whilst  these  stirring  incidents  had  been  taking  place  at  Waveniey 
Court,  my  Lady  Lee  had  been  impatiently  and  anxiously  waitii^ 
to  know  the  result,  under  the  secure  protection  of  the  home  <^ber 
childhood,  the  Rectory,  ^his  was  the  first  time  since  her  mani^ 
that  Grace  had  parted  from  her  husband ;  and  although  this  was 
but  for  a  few  hours,  it  was  under  circumstances  of  danger  and  tenor 
which  her  alarm  for  the  safety  of  Sir  Walter,  acting  upon  her 
excited  imagination,  no  doubt,  greatly  exaggerated.  And  iriieo 
Lee,  who,  somehow  or  other,  was  weak  enough  to  be  nearly  as  much 
affected  as  herself,  had  bidden  her  a  tender  farewell,  until  the  imt 
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limy,  ahe  hsd  gazed  after  his  ntteatiDg  fixm  with  sad  misgirings, 
aad  felt  as  tiioagh  btr  light  of  life  had  dspaited  from  bw. 

Good  Hni.  Evelyn  and  the  B«ctor  both  endeavoorad  to  eben 
her  in  her  despondent  mood ;  the  feimer  by  the  doubtful  ezpedivit 
of  mingling  vith  her  well-meant  consolation  all  manner  of  honihle 
anecdotes,  recounting  the  cmelty  of  bnrglais  and  highway  robbna, 
-with  which  she  had  become  aoqaainted  in  her  more  youthful  dajB, 
other  by  the  personal  experience  of  her  friends  or  t^  means  of  an 
(dd  ospy  of  the  ' '  Newgate  Calendar, "  which  her  former  ftdmiier— the 
martyred  missionaiy — had  lent  her  upon  one  oGcasion,  as  Ugfat 
reading,  when  the  recorded  exploits  of  other  miwionarieB  might  pall 
vpon  her  literary  taste.  Mr.  Evelyn,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured 
to  represent  things  in  their  most  dieerfiil  aspect,  and  strore  to  laof^ 
away  Grace's  womanly  fears.  But  the  girl  was  to  be  comfsrtad 
neither  the  one  way  nor  the  other.  She  apprehended  danger  in 
some  form,  though  her  fears  were  vague  and  undefined. 

This  was  ihs  first  time  since  her  marriage  that  she  was  to  pass 
the  night  in  her  old  home ;  to  sleep  in  the  room  where  she  hod  spmt 
her  childiBh  years,  and  to  which,  ere  she  had  quitted  it,  she  had 
silently  vowed  she  would  come  sometimes,  as  it  were,  a  pilgrim  to 
a  shrine  of  purity,  that  she  might  ihwe,  in  its  (to  her)  holy  solitude, 
seek  the  comfort  and  inspiration  which  its  sanctity  might  bring  upon 
her,  to  direct  her  rightly  and  to  support  her  during  ho-  pilgrimage 
along  the  road  of  life,  even  until  she  oame  at  hut  to  the  graat 
mystery  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Mrs.  Evelyn,  irrespective  <tf  her  reminiscences  of  the  unfortunate 
young  missionary,  was  foil  of  loquacity  and  had  a  thousand  quea- 
-  tions  to  ask,  the  answers  to  whidi  she  generally  supplied  herself, 
and  making  a  thousand  digressions  after  her  own  peculiar  way. 
Added  to  which  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  the  proeeedings  up 
at  Wavemey  Court ;  speculations  as  to  how  it  was  that  Ur.  George 
'Wetherby  had  to  oome  to  discover  the  plot  of  the  burglars ;  and  also 
as  to  the  probable  result.  So  that  it  fell  out  that  when  Grace  re- 
tired to  her  own  quiet  chamber  the  night  had  grown  quite  old. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  glance  at  the  quaint  old  clock  which  stood  in  the 
'chimney  corner,  which  had  renunded  Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  the  midst  of 
her  long-winded  lucubration,  .that  it  was  nesxly  half.past  eleven 
o'clock,  and  therefore  much  later  than  the  ordinary  hour  at  which 
the  folks  at  the  Rectory  sought  their  rest. 

When  Grace  took  ^e  candlestick,  with  the  short  piece  of  rush- 
light, into  her  band,  and  tripped  up-staiis  into  her  little  room,  just 
as  she  used  to  do  in  the  olden  time ;  and  when  the  little  bed,  and  the 
large  box  with  dimity  covering  (which  transformed  it  rntoacouch); 
and  when  the  crude,  defbrmed-looking  pictniee,  hanging  uptm  the 
walls,  fell  upon  her  view,  what  a  crowd  of  emotions  Socked  upon  her  ' 
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It  seemed  but  yeeteziaj  she  was  sitting  in  this  nam,  expecting 
upon  the  morrow  to  be  mamed.  Na;,  it  scarcely  seemed  loi^ier 
than  yesterday  when  she  was  sitting  at  that  window  yonder,  pon. 
denog  upon  her  own  romantic  Eanciea ;  wondering  whethw  Six 
Walter  loved  her ;  wondering  whether  he  would  ever  ask  her  to 
marry  bim  ;  wondering  whether  she  sbould  ever  many  anyone.  It 
seemed  only  a  night  or  two  ago  since  she  had  sate  at  that  same  win- 
dow, meditating  in  this  wise,  and  that  when  she  had  qaitted  it  and 
dropping  off  to  sleep,  had  dreamed  that  awful  and  mysterious  dream 
yriSch  had  so  much  and  so  oftoa  troubled  her  ance  with  vague  and 
m^)erBtitious  apftrehenslons. 

As  she  thought  of  that  dream,  som^tlung  of  her  former  super- 
stitiouB  mieadnees  for  a  moment  overcame  her.  The  next,  however, 
she  recollected  bow  satisfactorily  that  dream  had  been  accounted  hi 
upon  philosophical  reasoning,  and  she  smiled  at  her  former  folly  in 
attaching  an  undue  importance  to  what  was,  aftet  all,  only  a  dream. 
She  smiled  as  she  set  the  caiidle  doi^ii  upon  the  dressing-table  u 
she  argued  thus.  For  most  persons,  dear  reader,  look  you,  smile  at 
their  terrors  firhen  they&re  over.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  sm3e 
when  they  axe  not  over,  but  wish  to  fl&ttarthemfielves  into  the  belief 
that  iiiey  are. 

Grace  smiled  again,  dosed  t^e  door,  pulled  up  the  blind,  titrew 
open  the  window,  and  Bat  herself  down,  ixfyag  to  &iicy  it  was  the 
same  evening  when  she  hod  been  Such  a  aUly,  weak-minded  girl ;  and 
trying  also,  'with  a  sort  of  triumphant  defiance — or  rather  witii  a 
Kfft  of  pleasurable  feeling  of  jnesent  security-^-to  recal  her  thongbta, 
sentiments,  and  terrors  of  that  night. 

And  this,  mind  you,  gentle  friend,  is  rather  a  dangerous  kind  (^ 
experiment  for  anybody,  with  the  eligbteet  tendency  to  the  imagina- 
tive, to  tiy,  though  I  daresay  most  of  us  h&ye  essayed  it  at  some 
time  or  another.  There  is  a  saying,  that  if  you  make  jbces  in  a 
looking-glass,  you  'will  see  a  certain  personage  (whose  name  is  not 
to  he  mentioned)  peeping— and  no  doubt  grinning — ov«  your 
shoulders  ;  and  I  taacy  titere  has  been  more  than  one  hcAd  perwn, 
who,  venturing  on  the  experiment,  has  been  sadly  terrified  by 
catching  veritably  a  ^mpee  of  that  personage's  {Btce  and  boms. 

^The  present  writer  recollects,  wjwn  he  wae  a  small  boy,  nearly 
frightening  himself  and  his  juvemle  cousin  into  fits,  merdy  by  be- 
holding a  round  table,  where-  we  rather  expected  to  find  a  thie( 
and,  of  course,  making  it  up  in  our  minds  ^t  it  was  tiie  latter  »• 
atanUr.  No  doubt  it  was  pleasant  for  Grace  to  think,  "  What  a 
focA  I  was!  I'll  just  try  and  reawaken  n^  feelings  of  tiiat  ni^t; 
and  as  now  I  know  the  absurdity  of  them,  I  shaU  have  vmsHy  the 
same  gratification  that  I  enjoy  when  I  read  the  sorrows  and  triali 
of  a  cturming  heroine  in  a  nord,  and  comfort  myself  with  the  r«- 
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flection  that  they  are  not  true  after  all."  Bat  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  playing  with  edged  toola  resnlted  in  the  not  uncommon 
e£fect  of  her  cuttii^  herself.  In  short,  she  became  rather  nervous 
and  fidgetty,  then  to  have  vague  mi^vinga  creeping  upon  her,  that 
pwhaps  there  was  something  in  the  revelations  of  dreuns  after  all. 
Certainly  there  were  many  things  about  her  husband's  life — ^his 
sudden  changes,  fears ;  his  wild  looks  and  the  incoherent  words, 
which,  pointing  to  some  terrible  secret,  sometimes  fell  from  his 
lips. 

His  language  to  her  that  very  evening,  as  he  had  escorted  her 
to  the  Rectory,  too,  confirmed  that  dread  suspicion,  a  suspicion 
which  Orace  had  long  endured,  and  which,  though  she  had  striven 
to  stifle  it,  had  ever  and  anon  sprung  up  into  a  blaze  afresh.  Did 
he  not  almost  despairingly  admit  that  the  time  was  drawing  nigh 
when  aomethiog  would  be  revealed  that  would  prove  him  a  weak, 
culpable  wretch — a  criminal,  perhaps  ?  Did  he  not,  then,  seem, 
ingly  almost  in  an  agony  of  remcffse,  ask  her  if  she  would  still  con- 
tinue to  love  him  ? 

What  could  that  secret  be  ?  Was  she — ^her  poor  siater  Emma 
— and  the  unhifipy  Sir  William  Lee  indeed  tied  together,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hands  of  an  over-ruling  destiny,  and  all  of  them  to 
encounter  an  unscrutible  end !  Was  her  husband,  who  was  so 
nobly  beautiful  in  &ce,  and  so  generous  and  brave,  was  he  asso- 
ciated with  them  too  1  Was  her  former  dream,  in  short,  a  vera- 
cious prophecy  of  things  that  had  now  become  the  past,  or  were  still 
to  be  developed  behind  the  thick  curtain  of  M^  fut\u:«  1  Ko,  no ; 
it  could  not  be.     And  yet 

The  last  words  the  poor  girl  had  uttered  quite  audibly,  uncon- 
scious  that  she  had  spoken  them  until  the  sound  startled  her.  The 
light  of  the  dim  rush  seemed  to  have  grown  more  dim,  and  cast  a 
yellow,  lurid  ray  around  Qrace  was  almost  too  terrified  to  glance 
behind  her,  for  fear  she  should  see  aomethiog  or  somebody  stajiding 
at  her  elbow,  or  a  spectre,  perhaps,  sitting  grimly  grinning  at  her 
upon  the  bed. 

Summoning  up  courage,  however,  she  did  glance  around,  nor 
did  she  encounter  any  unusual  sight  calculated  to  confirm  her 
supeistitious  terror.  The  roshlight  had  guttered  down  and  was 
nearly  extinguished  by  the  fiooding  of  the  grease,  and  this  was 
simply  the  reason  of  the  dim  light. 

Thus  reassured  she  trimmed  the  rush,  opened  one  or  two  of  the 
drawers  in  the  quaint  old  chest  with  the  clattering  brass  handles, 
and  which  still  contained  a  few  things  of  her  own— little  nick- 
nacks,  which,  as  a  ^1,  she  had  treasured  before  all  Uungs  else 
the  world  possessed;  and  in  turning  over  the  contents  of  one  of 
these   drawen   with   a   careless,    yet   tender    hand,^he]alighted 

21— J  K  K 
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Bf  on  a  little  embroidered  sceut-ba^,  die  colnott  of  iriiidi  ma 
fihJed  by  tame. 

A  pleaaant  smile  of  neogiaiiaa  beamed  upon  ihe  gnrl's  coun. 
tenacoe  as  she  took  this  little  ttmvmir  of  the  post  neaier  to  tlu 
ligfat  It  had  been  the  w^  long  years  ago  of  her  sister  Emma. 
2iot  just  then  replacing  the  bog  in  the  drawer,  but  taking  it  tiUl 
bar  to  the  window,  she  leant  out. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  old  church  clock  chimed  the  hour,  and 
then  struck  twelve.  Somehow  in  withdrawing  her  head  again  into 
the  roran  she  nunaged  to  strike  her  elbow  agaitut  the  saek.  The 
sharp  pain  caused  her,  &r  an  instant,  to  lose  her  self-oontrol,  aod 
Um  little  bag  she  was  still  holding  in  her  bond  fall  from  her  giaqi. 
She  started  forwaid  with  a  stifled  cry,  to  try  to  clutch  it  eze  it  fdL 
But  it  eluded  her,  and  softly  descended  to  the  ground. 

The  pain  she  ezpehesced,  and  the  annt^^ance  at  the  result 
cattsed  the  girl  to  utter  an  exclamation  of  vexation.  For  a  brief 
period  she  stood  still  and  irresolute  as  to  the  course  she  ahonld 
adopts 

Quickly,  however,  did  she  make  up  her  mind  as  to  -wk^t  vu 
to  be  done.  From  her  own  window  Grace  could  perceive  that  of 
her  &ther  and  mother,  and  the  li^t  which  bad  recently  bew  bum- 
iDg  in  the  latter  was  now  extinguished.  She  concluded,  tbemfon, 
that  the  good  old  couple  had  now  retired  to  rest. 

lightly  opening  the  door,  she  listened  on  the  landing.  N^ots 
ecntid  was  there  in  the  house  but  the  rustling  of  her  own  dieo. 
Turning  back  to  thqjw  a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  she  deeceoiied 
the  stairs,  treading  cautiously  upon  them,  so  as  not  to  distuib  any- 
body. Her  intention  was  to  get  quietly  into  the  garden,  to  leccnef 
the  little  scent-bt^,  and  then  return  noiselessly  to  her  own  nwn 
without  delay.  Oi  course,  knowing  the  place  well,  she  was  in  do 
danger  of  losing  her  way,  and  very  soon  found  herself  at  the  outtr 
door,  which  she  unbolted,  and  then  sallied  forth. 

A  very  brief  search  enabled  her  to  find  what  she  was  kx^diig 
iar.  Picking  up  the  bag,  she  was  about  to  return  indoots,  lAffli 
Ao  thought  she  heaid  a  funt  shouting  a&r  off  over  the  fields  in  tM 


She  hesitated  and  listened  intently.  The  night  was  mild  fi 
aim,  but  somewhat  over-clouded,  and  scarcely  a  star  was  to  b* 
seen.  She  could  not  but  recollect  that  other  momentous  eremn; 
-when  she  had  been  in  that  garden  before,  when  the  news  of  be 
dying  sister  had  come  in  the  morning,  when  she  saw  the  handsHDB 
jnnng  Lee  after  tw;o  years  of  separation,  and  when,  while  vith  ba 
soother,  she  had  heard  in  the  distance  Uie  shot  whioh  bad  dejuif"' 
Sir  William  Lea  of  life. 

Jks  iiuM  new  bain  of  thoi^hts  came  nnwiiiiig  iQian  bv  ynw  * 
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aaddennsBB  and  force  which  caused  ber  to  tremble  almoBt  vith  ibe 
tnmxilt  of  her  emotions,  a  new  incident  occurred,  "which,  coming  as 
it  did  just  then,  bore  terrible  import  to  her  excited  fancy.  It  was 
Hie  distant  report  of  fire-arme,  and  what  wa^  still  more  remarkable, 
it  seemed  to  come  from  the  direction  of  Wavemey  Court. 

A  thrill  of  dismay  passed  through  the  girl's  frame  as  this 
csninotiB  sound  fell  upon  ber  ear.  Surely  tbia  nigbt  was  not  to 
repeat  the  horrors  of  that  upon  whidi  her  thoughts  were  already 
witii  sucb  intentness  fixed.  Then  she  had  beard  just  such  a 
sound,  and  lo  I  Sir  William  Lee  was  murdered  in  cold  blood ! 
Wow,  perhaps — though  Heaven  avert  sucb  a  dreadbl  thing ! — 
that  shot  might  bear  the  mission  of  death  to  him  who  bore  the 
title— alas,  to  her  dear  husband,  and  take  him  from  the  fair  and 
beautiful  world,  and  &om  her,  even  in  the  prime  of  youth. 

Good  God !  was  not  this  thought  fearful  1  Yet  it  was  this 
tJiougbt  that  now  took  entire  possession  of  her  mind,  and  caused  the 
hot  drops  of  perspiration  to  start  &om  her  brow.  It  was  natural, 
perhaps,  that  a  loving  wife  should  fear  the  worst  for  him  she  loved 
SD  much. 

Scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  did,  so  great  was  the  terror- 
heightened  by  her  excited  imagination  and  superstitious  fancies — 
-which  now  held  ber  its  slave,  that  she  felt  impelled  to  walk  down 
the  garden  towards  the  little  gateway,  even  as  she  had  done  on  the 
former  occasion.  Had  she  not  obeyed  that  impulse,  it  would  have 
seemed  to  ber  she  had  neglected  something  which  fate  had  ap- 
pointed her  to  do.  As  she  approached  the  ganJen-gate,  at  which 
she  almost  expected  to  see  her  husband,  as  she  had  seen  him  before, 
another  shout  fell  upon  her  ear,  louder,  more  dbtiuct,  and  plainly 
nearer  at  hand. 

Like  a  statue  she  waited,  watching  the  road.  She  first  heard 
the  sound  of  rapid  footsteps  comii^  nearer  and  nearer,  as  though 
;&om  Waverney  Court  She  doubted  not  tha^  this  must  have  some 
connexion  with  the  attempted  burglary  upon  the  mansion.  In  this 
the  reader  surmises  she  was  right. 

A  tall,  gaunt  figure  dashed  up  the  toad,  the  outline  of  his  form 
but  dimly  visible,  and  into  the  churchyard.  Grace  recognised  the 
figure  as  that  of  Shaw,  the  gamekeeper,  of  whom  she  stood  in  such 
alarm  and  dread.  Arrived  at  the  churchyard,  the  man  seemed  to 
hesitate,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  spring,  cleared  the  palings,  ran  up 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  porch,  and  then,  as  if  changing  his  mind, 
turned  tbe  garden  of  the  Rectory,  and  within  a  few  yarda  from 
where  the  terrified  girl  was  standing  stumbled  and  fell. 

A  shriek  of  fright  rose  to  the  lips  of  Grace,  but  ahe  did  not 
utter  it  She  tried  to  get  back  to  the  house,  but  her  feet  refoM^ 
tiieir  ofiice.  <-'^ 
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It  seemed  that  Shaw  for  it  was  indeed  he,  who,  wounded  b; 
the  shot  which  Lee  had  fired  at  him,  had  managed  to  get  thus  hz, 
and  finding  himself,  from  weakness  and  loss  of  blood,  unable  to  go 
further,  had  Bought  the  shelter  of  the  grounds  and  fallen  down  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

"  Water !  water,  for  God's  sake !"  he  moaned,  piteoosl;  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  Grace,  of  whose  presence  he  had  just  become 
aware,  and  whom  he  evidently  did  not  yet  recognise. 

Ifechanically,  and  almost  unconscioaB  of  hec  actions,  but  not  bo 
tax  orercome  by  her  dismay  as  not  still  to  act  with  inatinctiTC 
charity,  Grace  hastened  towards  the  house,  and  speedily  re- 
turned with  a  jag  full  of  water,  which,  with  a  shudder,  ^ 
gave  the  man,  and  which  he,  clutching  eagerly,  quaffed  at  a 
draught 

This  appeared  to  revive  him,  for  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
sinking  hade  ^aln,  he  attempted  to  support  bima^upon  his  hand, 
i^arding  Grace  fixedly. 

"  You — you  are  Lady  Lee  V  aaid  he,  with  emphasis. 

"Well,  sir,  I  am,"  returned  Grace,  in  a  £iint  voice,  which  h»d 
a  touch  of  kindness  in  it. 

"  He,  he !   I  know  you,  my  lady  I    Bat  if  I  had  knovro  yoa  be. 

fore,  I  would  rather  have  died  than  ask  you  for  that  water ;  d 

you,  and  all  belonging  to  you !"  he  returned,  rousing  himself  witii 
vindictive  enei^. 

"  What — what  have  I  done  to  injure  you !"  demanded  Grace. 

The  fellow  gasped  for  breath,  and  then  pointed  to  a  wound  in 
his  breast,  from  which  the  life-blood  was  rapidly  oozing. 

"  Do  you  know  who  did  this  ?    Aye,  do  you  know  !" 

"  No ;  how  should  I V 

"  Of  course  you  don't.    Shalt  I  tell  yon,  confound  you  t" 

"My  poor  man ■" 

' '  There,  shut  up  your  blarney,  ma'am !  It  was  your  precious 
husband  who  did  that  for  me,  curse  him  I  He  did  it—your  bus- 
band  ;  and  I  say,  d him  for  it !" 

Then  he  laughed  a  horrible  laugh,  and  raised  himself^  stogger- 
ii^,  but  bolt  upright,  and  stretched  hui  arm  aai.  m^uunngly  towanls 
her. 

Grace  shuddered,  and  had  to  grasp  the  trunk  of  a  tree  for 
support. 

"  I  will  be  avenged  upon  him  yet,  though !"  added  the  wietcbed 
man,  with  a  fierce  oath.  "  You  tiiink  he's  a  cbarmint;  man,  Aw ' 
youl  He,  he,  he  I  I  daresay  you  love  him,  don't  yon,  af^' 
Don't  youi  He,  he,  he !  What  would  yon  say  if  I  were  to  t^ 
you  he  had  married  somebody  afore  he  muried  you  t  What  wc^ila 
you  say  to  that,  eht     Well,  he  has,  then;  he  has  mairiedm; 
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little   sister;   curae  tLem  both!      And  I'm  bin  brothflr,  d'je  hear 
me,  as  sure  as— — " 

But  a  piercing  shriek  btust  from  the  poor  girl's  lips,  and  she 
beaid  no  more. 

She  was  dimly  conscious  of  the  rapid  rush  of  footsteps,  and 
that  someone  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  then  she  swooned  away. 
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When  Grace  came  to  herself  she  found  herself  in  the  parlour  of  the 
Bectory,  with  her  mother  in  her  dressing-gown  preparing  reBtoratiTes 
here,  and  doing  something  else  for  the  amelioration  of  her  condition 
tiiere,  and  on  th^  whole  seeming  perfectly  ubiquitous  ;  while  Sir 
Walter— looking  ihe  picture  of  misery  and  despair — and  Qeoi^e 
Wetherby  and  Lieutenant  Dent  were  standing  around  her. 

At  first  th6  sight  of  her  husband  filled  her  with  ineffable  thank- 
fulness and  gratitude.  A  smile  stole  over  her  pallid  is/x  as  she 
held  out  her  little  hand  to  him.  But  just  as  he  was  about  to  press 
it  fondly  het*een  his  'okn,  the  recollection  of  -what  bad  lately  tran- 
spi^  cftm^  Upon  her— at  fitflt  dimly  and  vaguely,  and  then  with  a 
blighting  force  that  seemed  to  wither  up  her  very  heart  within  her, 
And  then  ^k^ting  iipoH  him  h  look — an  inexpressible  look  of  min- 
gled forgiveiness  iLnd  reproach,  her  hand  fell  down  beeide  her. 

"Is — isit  true,  Walter  1" 

"  Is  what  true,  my  jfltedous  one  \"  said  Sit  Walter,  tenderly. 

The  girl  shuddered. 

"  Whati-^what'  that'  dr^idfnl  man  says  V'repKed  the  girl. 

"  What  did  he  say,  Grace — dear  Grace  t" 

"  He  said  th'At-^that— ^"  buthere  her  voice  fiuled  her  utterly, 
and  she  shuddered  despite  heraelf.  '•  '■     ' 

"  Speak,  my  dear  gifL  Do  n6t  be  a&aid.  How  else  can  1 
answefyouT'  .     ■■  ■  ' 

**  He.' eftid  thfct—^you'%ere  married  to  another,  Walter ; — is  it 
tmel" 

■   liee  fcr  a  moment  niadb  nfr  answer.     Biit,  pale  ajs  death,  folded 
his  arms  upon  his  breast 

"O^Qodl    AnswOT  ine,  dear.  Walt*rl    Am-  noti  yourwife?" 

**  My  wife  !"  criW'  Lee, '  starting  and  speaking  with  startling 
emphaiOB.'  "Tea,  by  Heaven  you  are!  ■  The  villainl  Do  you 
mean 'to  say  he  dared  in'fflnuate  I  was  not  legally  married  to  you'l 
The '"  wretch  is— WeD-^wilf  j^"  I  expected  it  would  come  to  ,tJI^^L 
lart;"''''  '■  ■'        '  '■    ■■■■■  ■■■■  .      ■       ■    ^ 
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Lee  strode  across  the  nxun  in  noloii  ag^tatum — luahanditi^itlj 
clenched,  and  his  teeth  set  £ast.  Poor  tSis.  Erelyii  laohei  on, 
helpless  and  aghast.  Wetherby,  who  was  standing  near  the  k& 
npon  which  his  weeping  cousin  was  reclining,  regarded  the  banmet 
sternly.  Singularly  enough.  Lieutenant  Dent  was  the  only  one , 
amongst  them  who  appealed  perfecUy  composed.  There,  howerer, 
be  stood,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon  his  bosom,  and  a  curious  snule 
playing  upon  his  lips. 

Presently  XiOe  turned  agun  to  his  wife,  and  kneeling  down  bj 
her  side,  took  her  hand,  and  held  it  gently  but  firmly.  Tears  were 
standing  in  his  speaking  eyes.     By-and-bye  he  said, — 

"  This  evening,  Qrace,  I  told  you  t^t  ^ta  time  might  anoe 
when  I  might  appear  in  your  eyes  more  dishonourable,  worthies^ 
and  base  than  you  have  aver  thought  me.     That  time  has  come." 

My  lady  gave  a  convuldvo  sob  and  turned  away  her  face. 

As  for  poor  Mrs.  Evelyn,  her  eyes  grew  bo  large  and  opened  bo 
very  wide  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  would  ever  be  able  to  shut 
Uiem  again. 

"  Good  gracious  me,  Sir  Walter,  you  don't  moan  to  say  that  jot 
are  married  to  two  wives!  Oh,  you  awfully  wicked  man!"  she 
gasped  out  in  sheer  dismay. 

The  young  man  heeded  her  not,  but  thus  went  on  :— 

"  I  have  sought,  my  dear  girl,  for  your  sake  and  for  my  own,  to 
keep  this  secret  from  you.  This  secret  has,  however,  been  disclosei 
Fool  that  I  was !  I  might  have  been  sure  it  would  be  so ;  and 
better,  perhaps,  had  it  been  for  both  that  I  ebould  have  revealed  it 
to  you  earlier,  and  so  trusted  to  your  mercy  and  your  love." 

"  Do  I,  then,  understand  you.  Sir  Walter  Lee,  openly  to  confeB 
that  you  are  a  bigamist?"  demanded  Qeorge  Wetherby  witt 
severity. 

"A  bigamist!"  returned  Lee  in  astonishment  and  horror.  "^ 
bigamist !  Great  Heavens,  no !  I  am  guilty ;  but  I  tun  not  sonic 
so  low  in  infamy  and  shame  as  that." 

"  You  had  better  make  a  beginning,  Lee,  and  tell  them  all, 
interrupted  Lieutenant  Dent,  quietly,  now  speaking  for  the  fii^ 
time. 

"For  mercy  sake  clear  yourself,  my  dear  fellow,  if  you  cm, 
added  Wetherby,  with  earnestness. 

Lee  took  a  hasty  turn  across  the  room,  and  then  resting  him- 
aelf  gainst  the  mantlepiece,  thus  began ; — 

"I  need  say  little  about  my  early  life-  Tou  know  thfltm/ 
poor  father  died  when  I  was  a  mere  diild.  He  left  me  to  the  ca« 
and  protection  of  my  uncle,  which  trust,  I  admit  with  heartfeJt 
gratitude,  he  ever  fwthfuUy  fiilfiUed.  I  will  not  say  much  of  mj 
career  at  college;  nc«,  indeed,  of  my  military  Ii&.ii  ll|>xuft8*^ 
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dinohite  yoai^  fellow,  as  many  othns  oi  my  oompsmoDB  miak 
I  doubt  I  h&d  little  and  did  litde  to  deaem  praise " 

"  You  were  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  generous,  openbanded  fiienl, 
at  all  events !  That  I  can  say  in  your  &ronr,"  iutermpted  Dent, 
with  a  kindling  eye. 

"  Thanks — thanks,  my  dear  fellow  I  I  am  glad  you  can  say 
aomettiing  tor  me,"  returned  Lee,  with  a  melaocfaoly  smile. 

He  took  out  bis  bandkatshief  to  wipe  bis  forehead  and  ibiB 
weaton: — 

"  Yoa  remembw  that  the  last  time  I  was  at  Wavemey  dwii^ 
my  uncle's  life-time  was  about  three  years  or  three  years  and  a 
half  ago.  I  bad  then  sold  out  of  the  army  and  was  leadit^  a 
r^olar  devil-may-oare  sort  of  career  in  town ;  getting  over  head  ani 
ears  into  debt,  and  not  rarely  callii^  down  upon  my  head  #10  cen- 
sure and  mco^  sermons  of  laj  uncle.  I  stayed  with  bim  at  that 
time  for  some  months.  Indeed,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  finiuiRial 
retrenchment  and  to  oblige  my  uncle,  that  I  remained.  He  tixNigbt 
that  while  I  was  in  the  oountry  and  away  &om  the  temptatione  of 
the  great  metropolis  I  should  be  in  less  t^ger  and  at  leas  minoas 
a3]>ense  than  while  I  was  away  from  the  control  of  bis  saperTisiiUL. 
In  this,  howevOT,  he  was  unhappily  mistaken,  as  the  sequel  proved. 
This  was  the  cause  of  all  my  misery,  though  of  all  my  after  happi. 
ness  also,  as  it  was  during  this  rustication,  Qraoe,  that  X  first  became 
intimately  acquainted  wilb  your  family  and  you. 

"  It  was  during  these  latter  months'  stay  at  Wavemey  Court 
that  I,  unfortunately,  became  acquainted  with  one  wbo  has  been 
my  ruin — the  miserable  clog  to  my  life.  Living  on  the  estate,  as 
gamekeeper,  was  a'  fellow  named  Shaw,  a  man  who  bore  a  sad 
character  for  his  drunkenness  and  the  low  company  he  kept,  errea 
then,  and  who  was  suffned  to  retain  his  situation  by  my  uncle,  I 
should  preuume,  upon  no  other  grounds  than  that  he  possessed  it, 
and  that  my  unde  was  too  kind  and  generoos  to  turn  an  old  servant 
oi  the  fiunily  away.  £b  occupied  a  little  cottage,  which  was  kept 
in  trim  order  by  bis  sister,  a  young  and  certainly  v^  beantitdl 

giri — " 

"A  minx, /remember  her!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Evelyn,  tumii^ 
up  her  nose  with  intense  scorn.  "  Don't  you  remember,  my  dear, 
that  I  once  gave  her  some  nightgowns  to  make,  and  she  puckered 
up  the  seams  so  dreadfully  that  I  had  to " 

**  Hush,  mamma !"  Grace  whispered  in  ber  ear. 

WbereiqKni,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who  was,  no  doubt,  as  curious  as  svy- 
body  in  the  room  to  bear  the  remainder  of  the  narrative  which  her 
aon-in.law  bad  to  rdate,  put  a  constraint  upon  ber  garrulity,  and 
held  h  er  peace. 

"Well,"  cxmtinuedLee,  smilii^,  dwpitahisinnaentsa^titiinic^p 
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at  the  curious  and  bcoDgruoua  mannei  in  wbicb  the  vortliy  lady's 
taniniscencee  ever  and  anon  cropped  up,  *'  it  bappeoed  caie  day  that 
I  came,  by  mere  chance,  in  my  rambles  acroaa  tiiis  girl,  and  was 
instantly  smitten  by  her  lovely  &ce.  I  took  an  opporttmity  of 
seeing  her  again,  and  agam — by  accident,  of  couise — next  day.  In 
short,  my  wild  passions  were  inflamed,  and  I  vowed  to  possess  her 
~^f  course,  I  thought  then  of  nothing  but  hy  diahonoorablo 
means. 

"  I  made  her  little  presents.  I  q)ent  much — too  much,  alas  !— 
of  my  lime  in  her  society.  I  found  her  se^oingly  a  good-natured, 
though  utterly  ignorant  and  uneducated  girl.  I  tried  every  art  and 
wile  I  was  master  of  to  vanquish  what  I  was  fool  &iough  to  think 
was  her  virtue ;  but  aJl  these  attempts  were  in  vain.  Her  virtue ! 
— pish  9  The  young  woman  was  cleverer  and  more  cunning  than  L 
A  shrewd,  sly  girl,  with  the  spirit  of  a  devil  beneath  the  face  of  a 
saint  I  She  quickly  perceived  my  infatuation,  and  determined  to 
make  her  market  of  the  dolt  she  had  got  into  her  power.  Her 
virtue — such  as  it  was— had  been  surrendavd  to  one  of  my  uncle's 
footmen  long  ^o ;  and  if  I  had  been  a  common  clodhopper  wbo 
boosed  at  the  village  inn,  I  might  easily  have  known  the  &ct.  Aji 
it  was,  the  clever,  polished  man  of  town,  as  I  flattered  myself  to  be, 
was  completely  taken  in  and  fooled  by  an  immoral  and  illiterate 
country  girl  who  could  see  through  me. 

"  So  admirably  did  she  play  the  pure  and  innocent  villi^ 
maiden,  in  whose  ear  sin  could  never  whisper  without  raising  on  her 
cheek  a  blush,  that  I  was  ass  enough  to  take  her  for  what  she  po- 
feesed  herself  to  be.  At  first  this,  of  course,  only  inflamed  in? 
desires-  the  more,  and  I  redoubled  my  exertions,  my  offers,  and 
bribes,  concealed,  as  they  were,  under  a  disguise  as  specious  as  the 
reasoning  and  entreaties  I  poured  with  passionate  warmth  into  her 
ear. 

"  But,  ao :  she  was  too  deep  for  me.  She  would  not  see  what 
I  m^int,  until  at  last,  when  she  pretended  that  her  eyes  were 
opened,  and  she  £d  see,  she  turned  upon  me  with  such  apparent 
loathing  and  horror,  that  I  was  instanUy  compelled  to  explain  away 
my  laboured  reasonings  as  meaning  nothing  at  alL  In  short,  abe 
would  listen  to  nothing  hut  a  legal  marriage.  I  hesitated  at 
this  important  step ;  but  pasfflon  conquered  me.  I  entreated  anev; 
but  she  was  firm.  In  desperation  I  yielded,  and  she  won  her  ei>d. 
I  stipulated,  however,  that  we  were  to  be  muried  privately  in 
London,  and  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,  since  I 
represented  that,  should  it  r^ich  my  uncle's  ear,  he  would  vuy 
likely'be  [so  incensed  with  me  for  my  mStaUidnet  that  it  migitt 
result  in  my  disinheritance. 

"  My  charming  young  wife  was  quite  alive  to  the  justice  of  this 
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view  of  tlie  case,  and  consented  to  keep  the  .matter  as  quiet  as  I 
pleased. 

' '  To  cut  a  Icmg  matter  short,  ve  went  up  to  Zjondon.  My  bride, 
80  innocent  aiul  beautiftil ;  so  clever,  though  uneducated ;  so  witty, 
though  (I  could  not  diaguise  it  bom  myself)  bo  vulgar,  that  I  quite 
forgot  her  low  origin,  and  willingly  forgave  the  soledsma  in  ber 
manner,  and  the  ill-grammar  whidi  cropped  up  too  unromantically 
in  her  tender  or  witty  speeches.  We  were  married,  and  from  that 
time  I  was  an  unhapj^  man. 

"  My  eyes  were  gradually  opened.  My  innocent  wife  startled 
me  sometimes  with  her  conduct,  which  was  not  ezacUy  in  acctnxl- 
ance  witii  her  innocence.  Her  musical  voice  was  now  occasionally 
heard  to  swear  most  vilely.  She  would  drink  neat  spirits  and  beer 
with  my  valet  when  I  was  absent,  and  on  my  return  I  would  find 
them  sometimes  drunk  together.  But  this  was  not  the  worst,  for  I 
bad  very  soon  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect  her  fidelity  itsell  She 
became  so  bad  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  live  with  her.  We 
separated ;  and  during  the  time  my  uncle  lived,  I  was  continually 
worried  and  harassed  by  her  importunities  to  supply  ber  avaricious 
demattds  for  money.  She  threatened  to  go  to  Wavemey,  and  pro- 
claim herself  to  bim  as  my  wife,  if  I  refused  her  or  remonstrated, 
and  this  although  she  was  at  the  same  time  living  openly  a  life  of 
debauchery  and  shame. 

"  Upon  the  death  of  my  unde  I  had  her  more  in  my  power,  since 
I  could  now  defy  her  threats.  I  offered  to  allow  her  a  com&rtable 
subsistence  upon  condition  of  her  relinquishing  ber  present  disgrace, 
ful  life.  This,  however,  did  not  appear  to  meet  her  views ;  and, 
finding  that  I  was  resolute  now,  and  that  she  could  get  nothing 
else  out  of  me,  she  ran  away  to  the  Continent  wi^  a  young 
viscount,  who  had  onlyjuat  come  c^  age  and  into  his  title,  and  whom 
she  managed  to  get  into  her  toils. 

"  I  ascertained,  subsequently,  that  she  was  living  an  infamous 
life  in  Paris,  that  she  mingled  with  the  lowest  of  the  low,  and 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Catherine  Fleming,  was  as  well  known 
to  the  gay  students  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  where  she  lived,  as  to  the 
omniscient  Fariaian  police. 

"  Having  quitted,  as  I  then  had,  the  gaieties  of  town  lif&— 
though  I  at  first  only  purposed  doing  so  for  a  time— to  dwell 
upon  the  estate,  which,  with  the  title,  bad  now  devolved  upon 
me,  I  naturally  renewed  my  old  acquaintanceship  with  your 
father,  the  Rector— more  especially,  as  he,  being  the  intimate 
friend  of  my  uncle,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  I  was, 
also,  in  the  way  of  business,  brought  into  daily  intercourse  with 
him. 

"  Thus  was  it,  my  dear  girl,  that  I  came  continually  "ulfalbtNtii'e 
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potent  influence  of  your  chaims.  You  had  grown  £min  a  Kl>od> 
girl  into  a.  lovely  woman  during  the  two  years  wo  had  been  n- 
paxated.  To  see  you  was  to  admire  you.  To  know  you  was  to 
love  you.  It  was  a  dangerous  position  that  I  was  in.  I  ought 
to  have  been  on  my  guard,  and  avoided  the  dangerous  £a8cinfr. 
tion  of  your  presence.  I  was  never  prudent,  however ;  and  in> 
stead  of  avoiding  you  I  continually  sought  pretexts  for  being  in 
your  society.  Not  at  first — not  at  first  did  I  aj^tiehend  my 
danger,  gradually  only  did  I  come  to  penrnve  my  real  smti. 
meats,  and  the  fearfully  strong  hold  yon  had  gained  upon  my  heart 
"When  I  did  become  conscious  of  my  perilous  position,  and 
my  feelings  towards  you,  and  knew  that  my  entortainisg  them 
could  not  but  entail  misery  upon  us  both,  I  instantly  fimied  a  re- 
Bolnticm  that  I  would  conquer  them,  that  I  would  tear  myself  &oia 
your  presence,  and  that  I  would  see  you  no  more. 

"  Such  was  my  determinatioQ  one  night,  not  more  tihan  a  month 
or  two  after  my  uncle's  death ;  with  such  rapidity,  you  perceive, 
had  I  fallen  into  the  abyss.  On  the  following  morning  I  had  so  £>r 
mitigated  that  determination,  that  though  I  was  still  resolved  to 
leave  Wavemey  immediately,  and  was  prepared  to  start  for  the 
Continent  almost  the  same  day,  yet  I  thought  I  could  venture  just 
to  see  you  once  more  before  I  departed,  merely  to  bid  you  &rewelL 
"I  did  see  you.  I  did  bid  you  farewell.  In  that  int«'view  I  for- 
got all  my  good  resolutions.  Contrary  to  my  intention,  I  let  tall 
from  my  lips  the  reason  for  my  sudden  depsjture,  and  this  bron^ 
forth  a  passionate  declaration  of  my  love.  Scarcely  had  I  spoken 
it  ere  the  recollection  of  what  I  had  done  almost  drove  me  frantic 
with  remorse.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  unmanned  me.  I  beeouf^ 
you  in  an  i^ny  of  despair  to  forget  what  I  had  said.  To  speak 
the  truth,  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did  aay,  or  what  I  did.  I  left  yon 
hastily,  and  Heaven  knows  I  have  often  wondered  since- what  yon 
could  have  thought  of  my  extraordinary  and  inesplioable  conduct. 

"  I  went  to  London,  intendii^  to  proceed  to  Bome.  But  »i 
my  club,  where  I  called  in  casually,  a  paragra[^  in  a  French  new- 
paper,  which  I  saw  by  a  strange  coincideDce,  changed  all  my  po- 
jects  and  plans.  It  was  an  announcement  t^t  my  wretched  wife, 
known  as  Catherine  Eleming,  had,  in  a  wild  dmnkeQ  freak,  steppei} 
into  the  Biver  Seine  and  been  drowned. 

"  I  will  not  atten^t  to  depict  the  state  of  my  feelings  as  I  resd 
this  announcement  Perhaps,  indeed,  I  hope  there  was  aomotbiog 
of  pity  and  compassion  for  the  miserable  end  of  her  whose  &te  had, 
however,  unhappily  been  linked  to  mine.  But  the  chief,  th»  0^- 
powering  emotion  that  took  possession  of  me  was  the  sense  fd  fi^^^ 
dean — the  knowledge  that  I  could  now  return  and  ask  you  to  )>^ 
mv  wife. 
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"  I  retained  to  you.  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife.  And  yet, 
Gtace,  when  I  contemplated  your  purity  and  ignorance  of  all  tlis 
evil  m  this  wicked  world,  and  compared  it  with  my  degradation,  I 
could  not  but  be  oppressed  with  a  bUghlJng  consciousness  of  my 
own  ntter  worthlessnoae.  I  could  Dot  bear  to  think  of  you  looking 
upon  me  witb  bonor,  and  even  as  I  aaked  yon  to  marry  me  I  de- 
termined to  conceal  &om  you  for  ever  the  knowledge  that  I  had  had 
a  wife  before,  since  I  could  not,  if  I  revealed  it,  but  reveal  ako  ths 
extent  of  my  own  shame. 

"I  invented,  therefore,  some  story  to  account  for  my  extra, 
ordinary  behaviour  to  you  ;  and  to  explain  the  violent  accusatioa  t 
bad  made  against  myself  I  admitted  that  I  had  been  leading  a  gay 
and  vicious  life.  Indeed,  had  I  not  admitted  it,  I  feac  my  reticence 
Tould  have  availed  me  little,  since  my  reputation  was  but  too  well 
known,  added  to  which,  by  my  apparent  openness,  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  pleading  my  own  cause. 

"  There  is  little  more  to  be  told.  The  explanation  I  have  given 
explains  this  also.  Shaw  was,  of  course,  cognizant  of  my  marriage 
with  bis  sister,  but  with  the  exception  of  him  no  one  about  here 
was  in  tbe  secret.  Upon  my  assuming  the  title  and  estates,  and 
more  especially  upon  tbe  discovery  of  my  real  sentiments  towatds 
you,  I  was  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way. 

"  I  bribed  him  to  go  to  America,  and  he  went.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  he  had  squandered  away  the  money  with  which  I  bad  pro- 
vided him,  be  came  back  to  England  to  extort  mxe.  He  found  me 
married  to  you.  Here  was  the  opportunity  he  desired.  I  had 
been  to  Paris,  before  I  married  you,  to  authenticate  my  first  wife's 
death.  So  tbus  far  I  vras  safe.  But  he  perceived  my  desire  to 
keep  my  actual  position  from  you.  I  again  supplied  him  with 
bmda,  when,  it  appears,  that  not  satisfied  witb  my  donation,  he 
planned  an  outbreak  upon  my  house,  and — and-^3od  forgive  him  ! 
— he  has  paid  the  penalty. 

"  And  now,  Grace,  I  have  made  a  full  and  undisguised  coi^easion 
to  you.  After  all,  I  am,  perhaps,  more  sinned  against  than  amning. 
You  must  remember  that  all  my  subterfuges  ■«&%  for  your  sake. 
Can  you  forgive  me  for  the  evil  I  have  done  I  Can  you  look  upon 
me  witb  kindness  and  love  \  Speak,  Grace ;  I  implore  you 
speak !" 

Lady  Lee  spoke  not,  but  she  gave  her  husband  a  look  moie 
eloquent  than  worda. 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

dent's  adsbkda. 


"Sib  Walteb  having  now  given  his  explanations,"  said  Dent, 
quietly,  and  vrith  his  sarcastic  smile  still  playing  upon  his  lips,  "I 
have  to  ask  yon,  laidj  Lee,  to  pennit  me  to  add  mine." 

"  Have  you,  too,  "been  deceiving  me,  Lieutenuit  Dentt"  re- 
plied  the  lady,  with  a  faint  but  most  angelic  smile  upon  her  pretty 
fitce. 

"Good  graciouA  me.  Lieutenant  Dent,  what  have  you  been 
dwng  V  adt^  her  manuna> — half  Eeaxing  there  might  be  a  genuine 
bigamy  this  time. 

Itent  smiled,  and  glanoed  meaningly  at  Sir  Walter. 

"  1  am  guilty^  madam,  of  a  toe  uncommon  crime,"  he  replied; 
**  I  have  been  too  faitbftilly  preeervliig  the  seorets  of  my  Mend." 

"Heaven  help  us,  my  dear  1"  cried  Mis.  Evelyn,  in  dann, 
heeding  nothing  nuoe  than  the  word  crime. 

But  her  daughter  pat  her  finger  to  her  lips,,  and  whiapeicd, 
"Hush!" 

Wetherby  had  been  silently  lo6king  oo,  and  ooou^nghis  span 
time  in  the  interestdng  amusaneot  of  biting  his  fioger-itails  to  tfae 
quick. 

"  I  expect  I  shall  have  to  demand  an  explanation  or  two  by- 
and-bye,"  he  said,  "  unless  indeed,'ouT  friend  is  about  to  volun- 
teer one,  ^hich  may  save  me  the  trouble  ctf  asking  any  questions.' 
'  Petit  ttre,mcncmi:  mma nev^vernmi,"  lephed^e  HaBtenaat 


**  Cut  away;  then;  and  be  quick  aboutit.^' 

" -Eut  leally,  lieutenuit,  you:don^'me&n  to  say'you  have'beca 
marrying  two  wtves  V  lbs.  Evelyn  mterrapt«d insinuatingly. 

"  !Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  my  dear  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  k^; 
seeing  that  I  have  not  yet  been  inveigled  into  the  desperate  act  of 
marrying  one.  What  I  have  to  state  may,  indeed,  be  recounted  very 
briefly.  Jn  tiie  courseof  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wetherby  r<ffl'* 
informed  him  ibat  I  bad  met  Sir  Walter  Lee  with  a  vmy  bea*tf>^ 
girl  upon  his  arm,  in  R^nt-etreet.  I  was  not  at  that  time  awsn 
of  the  intim&te  acquaintance  which  subsisted  between  Sir  Wsiter 
and  Mr.  Evelyn;  ani  tiie  remai^  arose  merely  from  ihe  fret  of  i^y 
visiting  the  neighbourhood  of  my  old  comrade's  estate,  sn^estiog 
to  my  mind  an  impwtant  and  romantic  feature  in  his  life. 

"  I  was  stopped,  however,  in  the  relation  of  my  stcsry  by  meeting 
Lee  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  as  soon  as  the  former  KW^- 
nised  me,  he  called  me  aside,  and  put  an  injunction  upon  me  'ofA 
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to  speak  of  his  foolish  and  unhappy  marriage,  with  vhioh  (had  I 
contmned  my  story  to  Wetherby  I  should  hare  explained)  I  had 
become  acquainted  through  my  meeting  with  Lee  and  his  wife  in 
B^ent-street — that  beautiful  girl  being  no  other  than  she. 

"  I  promised  I  would  be  silent  on  die  point,  but  wondered  not 
a  little  what  his  reasooa  could  be  for  desiring  my  silence.  Thia 
Lee  took  an  opportunity,  when  we  were  assembled  in  this  very  par- 
lour, of  e^laining  in  his  own  way — he  and  I  being  alone  at  the 
time,  you  must  understand,  as  you,  Lady  Lee,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  and 
Wetherby  were  in  the  next  room." 

"  The  reasons  I  gave,"  interposed  Iiee,  "'were,  rthink,  that  I 
was  anxious  to  keep  my  former  not  very  creditable  connection  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  busy-bodies  of  Waveraey,  and  m<se  especially 
from  the  Sector  and  his  fomily  (I  beg  your  jKudon,  ladies,  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  you  are  busy-bodies)  as  haTing  now  a  position  al 
respectability  to  maintain.  I  was  resolved  to  let  bygones  he  by. 
gones,  and  to  mend  my  way  of  lite  hencefcaili.  I  represented  that 
my  wife  had  left  me  and  gone  to  Paris,  which  was  true ;  but  I  did  ont 
then  state  that  I  was  awareof  her  death,  because  I  thought  that  by 
pretending  to  believe  her  still  alive  Lieutenant  Dent  would  better 
credit  my  statement,  that  it  was  merely  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
my  general  respectability  that  I  wished  the  matter  hushed  up, 
since  there  were,  of  course,  greater  reasons  I  should  desire  to  keep 
it  secret  if  she  were  alive  than  if  she  were  dead.  My  real  desire 
was  merely  to  keep  the  whole  aSair  from  the  knowledge  of  Qrace. 
I  cared  nothing  for  all  the  world  besides." 

"That  was  what  you  said,"  replied  Dent.  "Had  you  been 
mtae  candid  you  might  have  saved  yourself  aiul  me  much  misery." 
"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had,"  answered  Iiee ;"  but  I  little  thou^t 
you  would  ever  know  anything  (^  my  esoood  marriage  to  Qrace, 
inasmuch  as  I  believed  your  acquaintance  with  Wetherby  was 
merely  a  casual  one,  aitd  you  yourself  iofbrmed  me  you  expected 
daily  to  be  ordered  abroad.  It  was  not  possible  I  could  anticipata 
you  should  overhear." 

"  That  I  should  overhear  your  declaration  of  love  upon  tiie 
little  island  to  which  we  went  for  that  memorable  pic-nio,"  replied 
Dent,  smiling.  "  Nor  did  you  imagine  for  a  moment  that  if  your  first 
wife  was  still  alive,  I  should  be  filled  with  horror  and  apprehensitui. 
TSoT  did  you  suppose,  I  presume,  that  I,  being  acted  upon  by  these 
haiTowiog  fears,  would  write  an  anoymous  letter  to  Mr.  Qeorga 
Wetherby,  entreating  him  by  everything  he  held  in  regard  to  pre. 
vent,  if  possible,  your  marriage  with  his  cousin  ^  ■" 

"Then  you  did  write  that  letter!"  Wetherby  interposed, 
eagerly. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  boy ;  not  a  doubt  (^  it     I  firaokly  adjnit, 
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-with  shame,  thkt  I  iras  the  author  o£  that  hi^y  semstkiMl  doco- 

"And  tbk  was  the  CMue  of  your  doing  BO }" 
"  Decidedly  bo." 

"  Permit  me,  then,  my  dear  Dent,  to  asBuie  you,  in  returo,  that 
this    revelation  will   relive  Mr.   Evelyn's  mmd  as   ir^l  as  my 

fi  "  Does  Andrew  know  anything,  then,  aboat  sU  this  V  da. 
manded  His.  Evelyn,  pricking  up  her  eus  at  this  with  wcntdrou 
rapidity. 

"  He  knows  that  I  recuved  the  letter  o£  which  we  speak,"  re- 
plied  QeoTge. 

"Oh,  indeed  !"  retnmedthe  lady,  withasignificaut  aoiffof  the 
nose.     "He  didn't  say  anytliing  to  me  about  it;  that  is  all." 

And  the  good  woman  naoothed  down  her  apnxi  with  a  <paf^ 
and  disdaisful  (though  most  significant)  deUbentton,  that  im^ied 
she  would  have  a  quiet  bone  to  pick  witii  poor  Andrew  when  the 
opportunity  of  a  private  conference  enabled  her  to  get  him  into  bar 
power. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  gbflerved  Hr.  Wetherby,  by  way  of  palliat' 
ing  her  evidently-mfSed  humour,  "  I  think  we  came  to  the  deter. 
minatioQ  not  to  say  anything  of  the  matter  to  you,  because  yottr 
ever-thoughtful  bueband " 

"  Well,  I  must  say,  my  dear,  he  is  that,"  interrupted  the  lady, 
wilh  equal  Justice  and  pride  stealing  through  her  anger. 

"  Feared  that,  if  we  let  you  into  our  confidence,  we  shoold  oily 
diatnrb  and  worry  you,  without  doing  any  good." 

"That  is  all  very  well,  George,"  replied  Mrs.  Evelyn,  tosBing 
her  head ;  "but  I  don't  tiiink  it  proper,  my  dear,  that  a  husband 
should  keep  any  seoretsirom  his  wife.  I  never  had  any — not  that 
I'm  a  husband,  certainly ;  but  a  wife's  just  the  same  thing,  ytw 
know — except  once,  which  I  remember  well  (and  you'll  remembff 
it,  too,  Grace),  when  that  hussy  cracked  the  looking-glass,  trying 
to  clean  it  with  Bath  brick,  and  I  didn't  like  to  tell  your  &ther, 
my  dear,  for  fear " 

"But  why,"  interrupted  Wetherby,  r^aidless  of  his  worthy 
aunt's  inopportune  reminiscencee,  and  turning  to  Dent,—"  bntwoy 
did  you  not  tell  me  candidly  the  whole  truth  so  far  as  yon  knew 
it  t  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  yonder  blushing  bridegroom  *■< 
akeady  married,  aitd  that  this  was  die  reason  you  were  anxunu  to 
prevent  him  espousing  my  pretty  cousin  here  V 

"  Silly  fellow !"  answered  my  lady,  with  a  sweet  smile,  whira 
she  contrived  to  divert  fixan  George  to  Sir  Walter  Lee — which,  bj 
the  way,  caused  that  gentleman  to  perf<H:m  all  manner  of  ridicoloo* 
thii^  in  teaCimony  trf  his  gratitude. 
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' '  Wbat  a  question  ! ' '  added  the  lieutenant.  * '  Have  I  not  told 
jou,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  hod  given  my  word  of  honour  to  Lee 
that  I  would  mention  his  former  marriage  to  no  one !  When  I 
sent  that  mysterious  document  to  you  (I  should  obserre  that  I 
vTote  it  at  Malta,  and  enclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  a  &iend  in  England, 
to  be  posted  there  by  him,  80  that  you  should  not  suspect  me)^ 
when  I  wrote  that  latter,  I  say,  I  wrote  one  also  to  Lee,  informing 
biiu  how  I  had  unintentionally  become  acquainted  with  hit>  design 
(tf  manying  (or  rather,  betraying)  this  poor  young  woman  whom 
he^  so  betrayed,  while,  as  I  bdieved,  hia  first  wife  lived." 

"You  bad  an  excellent  opiDio&  of  me,  I  must  con&BS,"  said 
Lee. 

And  my  lady  smiled  very  lovingly  upon — her  betrayer. 
"  This  letter,  it  appears,  never  reached  its  destination ;  nor  did 
I  come  to  know  the  true  state  of  affiiirs  until  this  veiy  afternoon, 
when  I  conversed  with  Lee  for  the  fint  time  since  that  dreadful 
evening.  I  then  accused  him  of  bigamy,  and  so  forth,  and — in 
abort,  the  result  is  now  apparent." 

"Weil,  gentlemen,  I  must  indeed  thank  you  all  for  your  good 
opinion  of  me ;  but,  permit  me  to  say,  that  though  I  am  had 
enough  in  all  conscience,  I  am  not  bad  enough  to  have  ever  injured 
my  dear  little  Qrace,  except  in  that  instance  for  which  she  has  Jot. 
given  me." 

But  at  thia  moment  the  Rector  came  running  into  tite  room. 
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OUR  TREASURE 
A  tLtXFVL  little  rogue  is  he, 
A  laughing,  romping,  roving  boy — 
His  father's  pride,  his  moihar'a  joy. 
£rewhile  my  heart  was  sad  vitb  can, 
Aixl  I  yrsB  growing  tired  of  life — 
Not  tired  of  Jean,  my  loving  wife. 
Ab  one  a- wearied  with  a  load, 
I  longed  for  rest — reat  anywhere  ■ 
Out  of  this  world  of  grief  and  care. 
What  had  I  done,  I  asked  myself, 
That  so  much  sorrow  should  be  mine. 
And  not  one  ray  of  bright  sunshine  ? 
Jean  smiled,  and  bade  me  not  despair : 
"Those  clouds,"  she  said,  "  may  yet  depart, 
And  sunshine  warm  your  drooping  heart." 
Qod  bless  my  Jean  I  she  dii^  to  me 
Ab  ivy  to  the  castle  grey, 
Loving  me  better  every  day. 
The  sunshine  came  when  Willie  came ; 
And  ^nce  then  till  this  very  hour 
It  has  not  ce^tsed  to  warm  our  bower. 
We  kissed  the  helpless  thing  that  lay 
A-sleeping  on  Jean's  throbbing  breast. 
And  raised  onr  hands — ^you  know  the  rest. 
Hy  home  is  now  a  happy  home, 
And  I  am  happy  at  my  toil. 
Cheered  1^  my  Jean's  and  Willie's  smile. 
I  sometimes  think  of  those  sad  years 
When  my  heart  bore  its  weighty  load. 
And  I  had  little  &ith  in  Qod. 
And  then  it  is  I  bow  the  knee, 
And  gazing  upwards,  bless  the  day 
My  Father  took  that  load  away. 
And  gave  me  yonder  careless  boy, 
And  that  dear  wife,  so  true  to  me. 
Whose  love  now  fiUs  my  heart  with  glee. 
Thus  years  have  fled,  and  every  day 
Of  those  bright  years  I've  happy  been, 
Toiling  for  Willie  and  for  Jean,     l  ,„z<<i .,  GooglcJ.  F. 


WAVERNET  COURT 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

THE    CONFESSION    OF   TOU    SHAW. 


The  Bactor  came  boaUing  iuto  Ui«  room.  He  wore  a  look  of 
solemn  import  and  anxiety.  Beckoning  Sir  Walter  Lee  aside,  be 
vbispered  something  into  that  gentleman's  ear,  upon  hearing  vhich 
the  baronet  hastily  quitted  the  room. 

"  And  what  does  Dr.  M'Fergus  aay,  my  dear,  about  the  poor 
man  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Evelyn,  somewhat  panting  for  breath,  the 
late  startling  revelations  she  had  heard  having  whetted  her  appetite 
fer  further  sensational  food. 

The  Bector  gravely  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  much  hope,  my  dear.  Dr.  M'Fergus  says  he  noay  re- 
cover, hut  he  don't  seem  to  hold  out  much  hope  of  it." 

"  Good  gracious,  my  dear !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Evelyn,  in  vague 
alarm;  "and  will  Sir  Walter  be  charged  for  shooting  himl 
Be&Uy,  Andrew,  that'll  be  almost  worse  than  his  having  two  wives 
— poor  young  man !" 

Dent  and  Wetherby  reassured  her  on  this  head. 
"  He  is  rapidly  sinking,"  Mr.  Eveljm  went  on.      "  He  seems 
to  have  something  preying  on  his  mind,  and  which  he  wishes  to 
reveal." 

"  Lor' !  my  dear,  perhaps  he  murdered  Sir  William.  I  always 
thought,  and  always  said,  that  it  would  have  been  done  by  some- 
body who  knew  the  place  well,  and  the  papers  said  so,  too,  my 
dear ;  and  that  is  what  made  me  think  so." 

Wetherby  and  Dent  exchanged  signiBcant  glances.    They  knew 

that  the  suspicion  of  Shaw  being  the  murderer  had  already  taken 

possession  of  the  beads  of  sharper- witted  persons  than  Mrs.  Evelyn. 

"I  don't  know,  my  dear,  what  he  is  about  to  confess,"   the 
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Rector  rejoined,  drily;,  "but  ha  has  lequeatedSir  Waltra  to  bo 
present  when. be  mfjiee  that  conferaioD." 

"Gfood  gracious!  has  he  really! — poor  mao!"  returned  the 
lady,  ^stpy ;  ,the  thought  oocuriog  ^to  her  that  she  would  like 
to  have  a  Bhitre  of  the  revelation  aa  well  as  Sir  Walter.  "  I  say, 
Andrew,  my  dear,"  she  added,  with  hesitation,  "  if  I  can  be  of  any 
asdstance,  you  know,  I  am  not  frightened  of  a  little  blood.  A 
woman  is  always  useM  in  these  things ;  you  men,  flven  the  best  of 
you,  are  such  bunglers," 

The  Rector,  who  perceived  the  innocent  curiosity  of  hie  better 
half,  but  prudently  did  not  say  so,  declined  this  proposal,  with  a 
sad  smile,  and  then  went  away  after  Sir  Walter  Lee. 

Arrived  on  the  landing  of  the  second. floor,  he  entered  a  small 
but  scrupulously  clean  room,  in  which  was  standing  an  iron  bed- 
stead. As  he  drew  near,  his  pompous  step  fell  lightly,  and  the 
hushed  voices  of  three  gentlemen,  who  were  standing  round  that 
little  iron  bed,  were  whispering ;  for  ihen  lying  before  them,  his 
face  overspread  with  a  ghastly  pallw,  but  his  eye  still  sparkling 
with  as  much  intelKgenoe  as  ever  dwelt  there,  Tom  Shaw  was  upon 
the  point  of  death. 

"  We  have  waited  until  you  rejoined  us,"  whispered  Lee  in  the 
Rector's  ear.  "  Poor  wretch  !  there  is  no  time  to  lose ;  I  fear  be 
cannot  get  round." 

"  Gentlemen,"  whispered  Dr.  M'Fergus,  a  good-natured  looting 
little  fellow,  who  was  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  wounded  man  beneath 
his  well-practised  thumb.  "  I  entreat  you  to  hear  what  the  po» 
fellow  has  to  eay,  and  then  to  leave  him  to  me  as  quickly  as  yon 
can.  I  will  do  what  J  can,  and,  with  God's  aid,  I  may  yet  succeed 
in  saving  his  life.  I  would  not  suffer  him  to  speak  upon  this  sub- 
ject now,  but  that  he  seems  so  determined  about  it  that  I  fear  the 
excitement  of  restraining  him  might  destroy  the  only  hope." 

"Raise  me  up  a  bit,  mate.  There — ugh! — that's  it!"  mur- 
mured  Shaw,  in  a  faint  voice,  to  Serjeant  Browne,  who  was  standing 
at  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

This  request  being  complied  with,  the  gamekeeper,  fixing  bis 
eye  upon  his  former  master,  began  to  apeak  in  a  firmer  and  louder 
voice. 

"  I've  no  call,  Sir  Walter,"  said  he,  "  to  be  particular  gratenil 
to  you,  for  you  have  brought  me  to  this  here  strait.  But  I  don't 
bear  no  malice,  and  as  I'm  a'most  afraid  I'm  about  done  over,  I 
may  as  well  make  a  full  and  dyin'  confession,  and  they  can  put  the 
end  of  me  in  the  newspapers,  if  they  like.  Not  that  I've  got  much 
to  tell ;  I've  not  done  much  myself,  and  that's  the  worst  of  it.  Ii 
I'd  only  poisoned  somebody,  and  got  throttled  at  Kewgate,  with  all 
the  people  looking  on,  and  the  papers  full  of  me,  d-^  me  if  ^'' 
cared  about  this  a  Inasa  button  I" 
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"Ton  had  better  proceed  with  juur  statement,"  interrapted 
the  Kurgeoa,  giavely.  ' '  If  yoa  waste  time^  I  cao  do  ootiutig  to 
sare  you.*' 

"All  right,  guv'ner,"  returned  Shaw,  recklesaly.  '"Wdl,  then, 
Sir  Walter,"  he  went  on,  "you  remember  that  night  when  SSx 
"Williiua  -was  murdered  t  WeU,  you  know,  in  course,  8lr  Walter, 
Ihai  I  was  at  that  time  still  in  my  berth  on  the  estate.  I  did  not 
go  away  until  that  time  when  you  gave  me  that  then  money  to  go 
to  Ameriky.  On  that  night  I  bad  been  taking  a  stxoll  over  the 
gronods  with  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  my  dawg,  Jenny — pow  old 
Jenny  !  you'll  forgive  old  scores,  Sir  Walter,  and  take  care  of  poor 
Jenny  when  I'm  gone,— you'll  find  her,  poor  hitchj,  ova-  at  my 
crib  at  Botherhithe  ae  I'll  speak  of  by-and-bye, — won't  you,  Sir 
Walter  i  D —  me,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  the  poor  faithAil  devil 
being  left  alone!" 

The  baronet,  to  this  appeal,  pledged  his  word  that  poor  Jeony 
should  be  looked  after  and  cared  for  if  her  master  died.  27or  d^ 
any  of  the  gentlemen  present  bear  this  request  on  the  part  of  the 
burglar  without  a  softer  and  gentler  feeling  towards  hun  stealing 
into  their  breasts.  Even  from  so  rugged  and  Ul-cosditicved  a 
nature  as  his,  it  seemed,  the  light  of  affection  was  not  entirely  ex- 
cluded. 

Shaw  was  visibly  comforted  by  the  assurance,  and  thus, 
went  on : 

"  On  that  wery  evening,  then.  Sir  Walter,  as  I  was  a-saying,  I 
and  Jenny  was  taking  a  stroll  about  the  park.  The  night  was  very 
fine,  and  the  moon  were  a.shining  as  bright  as  the  sun  at  noon.  I 
ilon't  exactly  recollect  what  the  time  was,  but  as  I  was  passing 
al(nig  through  the  park  I  saw  some  one  adeeming  out  of  the  hall 
yery  quietly.  From  his  grave  and  slow  walking,  I  knew  at  ojice  it 
were  Sir  William.  'Sir  William,'  says  I,  to  myself,  'this  is  a 
ciirious  sort  of  time  for  you  to  be  prowling  about  in  this  &shion  by 
yourself.'  So  I  just  hid  myself  up  behind  a  dump  of  holly-bushes, 
and  watched  him.  I  had  scarcely  concealed  myself  when  Sir  William 
drew  up  almost  to  the  place  where  I  was.  I  soon  saw  enou^  to 
make  me  stop  there.  I  caught  sight  of  his  face  in  the  moonlight, 
and  if  I  was  goin'  to  live  a  thousand  year,  instead  o'  bein'  done 
over  now,  I  should  never  forget  that  there  look  of  his  until  my 
dying  day !  EUs  face  was  as  white  as  death,  but  his  lips  wero 
firmly  squeezed  together,  as  though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  a 
thing,  and  held  his  intention  between  his  teeth,  eo  as  not  to  let  go 
of  it  again.  Well,  I  looked  very  hard  at  him,  and  I  saw  that  he 
had  a  brace  o'  pistols — one  in  each  hand.  I  stood  still  and  almost 
held  my  breath ;  but  I  had  scarcely  time  to  collect  my  thoughts, 
when  Sir  WiUiaiQ  lifted  up  bis  i^ht  band,  and  fixed  the  mnzzle  of 
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hia  jHf  tol  on  his  temple,  and  then  fired  it  off.  Without  a  sound,  he 
&fll  doim  upon  the  grfjond,  dead  I  Without  a  moment's  considsra- 
tioa,  I. put  mj  hand  mto  his  pockets.  In  one  of  them,  his  bieast- 
0^  pocket — I  found  a  paper  packet,'  sealed  up,  &nd  his  parse, 
"9ytpjj'ifig,  a  few  Eovereigng,  and  some  gLLver.  At  this  moment  I 
hfi^  aotaebody-ehouting  out  for  help  near  fcy,  ■which,  as  I  found 
out  aftervards,  must  have  been  you,  ^  Walter  ;  so  I  thought  it 
was  high  time  for  me  to  cut  my  lucky  ;  for  it  all  at  once  came  upon 
uM,  that  if  X  was  caught  theia  with  the  purse  and.papers  about  me, 
I  shcfuld,  of  course,  be  thou^t  .to  have  killed  the  poor  gentleman. 
Beside,  I  had  an  uncommon  £ancy  to  the  purse,  and  also  to  fte  gold 
wf^frb,  the  ch^n  of  which  rattled  temptingly  i^'in  my  fingers.  I 
t)ti«d  to  secure  th?  chain  as  well  as  the  watch,  but  I  couldn't  get  it 
uq^stened ;  and  as  I  saw  sevn^  lights  coming  near  firom  Ihe  mui- 
qm,  t  JfJtew  I:ha4n't  a  moment  to  los9.  So  I  snapped  ihe  watdt 
oif  jGtoqck  the  chain,  and  bolticd  as  quickly  as  I  could  with  what  I  had 
got. ,;  Iiut^y  was  it  I  bolted  when  I  did.  I'd  bare  time  to  get  dear 
o^'niien  I  see  some  one  come  \ip  .to.Uie  dead  man,  and  kqed  donn 
pf,  tliejside  of  him,  and-: — " 

i  M,@ut,here  a.  cough  seized  tjie  speaker,  aiul  he  fell  back  upon  bis 
piJfciiTY^xhaiiated.  -       ,  ,     ^ 

'    ''^9  is  not  dead,  is  he  I"  whispered  Lee,  anxiously. 

"No,"  replied  the  surgeon,  with  an  equally  anxious  eye.  "I 
wilL'fpvfl  him  a  stimulant  which  will .  support  him  a  little  while 
longer,  and  then  really  I  must  insist  that  you  leave  him  t^  me  and 
qyi^tp^.  Nothing  but  repose  qan^o  him  any  goodl  I  have«- 
tfwffb^  the  ball,  wnich  had  fortunately  been  turned  aside  b; 
.rti:it(^ig,0Qe  of  his  ribs  ;  so  that  is  one  mercy." 

Sko  dr^gbit  speedily  revived  tbe  wounded  man  sufficiently  to 
en^e  him  to  continue  in  the  difficult  wheezing  tone  with  which  he 
had  spoken  throughout. 

'  U;J,io^t  no  time,  no  more  nor  I  could  help  in  hiding,,uf  tbe 
watch  .mid  the  ijDoney  in  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  my  own  cottage. 
and  tben,  when  I  thought  I'd  got  all  straight  and  secure,  I  just 
quietly  vent  back  to  theplape  where  I  had  come  fi-otfi,  and  tbere  I 
found  a  lot  o'  people  with  torches  and  lamps,  and  stretchers,  W 
making  a  fuss  and  a-skurryiug  about,  all  in  confusion  and  upro^^i 
mmI  I  mixed  in  among  the  rest,  without  exciting  any  suspicao" 
ataU.", 

"  In  couise.  Sir  Walter,  you  know  all  about  the  werdic  o'  ths 
jury  and  so  on.  What  puzzled  'em  was  the  pistol^  a-lying  by  tw 
side  o'  Sir  William,  just  as  he  bad  left  'em.  They  didn't  think  he 
had  killed  himself,  because,  you  see,  somebody,  which  was  ine,h»" 
been  stealiog  bis  watch  and  money.  When  yon  came  into  i^ 
pr<q)erty  I  ^  no  call  to  fetch  'em  out  from  their  biding-plaw  1  ^" 
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on  the  whole.  Sir  Walter,  you  used  to  stump  up  pretty  liberal  t» 
keep  me  quiet,  you  know,  and  so  I  always  waR  flush  o'  blonl. 
Well,  when  you  offered  to  pay  me  to  go  to  Ameriky,  I  went.  At 
Liverpool,  as  I  was  a-going,  I  went  under  a  pretended  name.  I 
took  yours,  Sir  Walter,  because  it  was  as  good  as  any  other  forwhat 
I  knew ;  and  so  that  I  might  get  rid  of  that  there  watch  with  safe^, 
I  entrusted  it  to  the  woman  of  the  house  where  I  waa  a-lodging, 
and  she  got  rid  of  it,  but  not  for  half  the  money  the  ticker  was 
really  worth. 

As  soon  as  I  had  got  on  so  far,  I  was  glad  to  put  the  sea  be- 
tween me  and  England,  that  Z  certainly  were,  as  I  thought  perhaps, 
that  if  ever  that  blessed  ticker  should  ever  turn  up  as  being  % 
William's,  I  might  get  into  a  jolly  mess  with  it,  and  so — ugh ! 
ugh ! — but  I  think,  Sir  Walter,  I've  told  you .  itlU  can  say  to  put 
me  straight  with  the  world,  and  so  I  hope  you'll  foi;get  all  injmnee, 
for  I;feel  precious  weal(,  and  I  don't  li^now  whether  I  shall  eve* ^oull 
over  this  here ,  so  I  think,  Sir  falter,  I  Vfoa,'^  talt  anymore  now; 
but  you'll  find  Sir  WiUiani's  letter  at  my  crib.  '  Will  Sparks,  ttie 
beggar !  knows  the  shop,  and'  Fll  'try  and  get  «  little' qoirit  sle^, 
Imaycet  round,, so  the  doctor  says,  arid  if  I'Ao,  Pll  fryand'iyad'a 
better  life'; 'and  if't  'don'tl  why'I 'iioii't' kfaoW '^  it  iliake^'ifauch 


ffimk  bapk  upon  his  pillow— -his  ^yes  closed. 

Wetherby,,  who  witt  '^e  lieittenaiit,  htrf'mdetly'come  'Wia'lfce 
room  towards  the  end  of  this  iiarration,  thduglht  tie  itse  k^kSi'^a 
such  prpCound  restdid'he  appear  to  be.  B^i'tb^  doctoi'  ^AtMwMd 
thijt  he  only  slept^  and  'earnestly  enjoinfed'th'e'geiilileBlen  -tii'leave 
the  room.  '  '"  t   ■.■.J:l.■ 

!nlis  they,  without  a  word,  complied  with: '  .'..iiy.-. 

"  We  have  had  the  revelatioh  of  two  mysteries '  ttr-day,  which  I 
for  ope,  had  very  little  expected,  though  much  I  tengfld  1oi*'-a^d 
Wetterby  to  Lee.  '  ■      h'. 

"Perhaps  we  may  elucidate  some  more  by-and-bye,*'  Lee 
returned. 

"  What,  with  your  uncle's  manuscript  I" 

"  Yes ;  who  can  tell  V 

Dear  reader,  two  of  the  three  great  mysteries  of  the  IxKtk  are 
indeed  cleared  up.  In  order  to  close  its  pE^s  quickly,  let  us  now 
deal  with  the  third. 


DiailizodbvGoOgle 
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CHAPTER  IIV. 

TH*   BXPEMTIOIf  TO   BOVHVKHRHZ. 

"  UrdswOeo^,"  said  Lee  [vewntl;,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Ur. 
Wetberl^ ;"  I  am  as  anxious  to  see  i33m  manuscript  as  anyoiie ;  bat 
how  («l  earth  are  vre  to  get  at  it,  until  we  can  learn  from  SbaM 
where  it  is  to  be  found  1" 

■  "  Excuse  me.  Sir  WaltM',  bat  if  you  remember,  bit,  he  stud  it 
was  at  his  home,"  su^ested  Sei^eant  Browne. 

"  Whf  not  go  thither  at  all  risks,"  said  Dent,  "  and  try  if  the 
tbiag  cannot  be  found.  It  will  be  useless,  I  fear,  to  wait  fer  far- 
ther information  from  Shaw." 

This  proposal  was,  after  a  brief  distnission,  acceded  to,  and 
during  which  th*  sergeant  graciously  promised  to  lend  bis  piiyate 
or  pro&BEUHial  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  his  patron's  designs.  And, 
iuflind,  it  latflf  W  here  said  parenthetically,  that  it  was  well  thc^ 
caiae  to  this  dacisitm,  inasmuch  as  when  Tom  Shaw  awoke  firm  his 
sleep  a  imr  hours  afterwards,  it  was  only  to  be  a  prey  to  a  violent 
outfaraak  ot  fever,  which  is  his  present  condition  was  lughly  critieal, 
and  >e4uiied  all  the  skill  of  Dr.  M'Fergus,  who,  to  his  credit  it 
muft  be  and,  was  most  unremitting  in  his  attenUons. 

Wiien  the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  parlour  where  the  ladies 
w«m  aaxioBsly  expecting  them,  the  day  had  long  since  dawned,  and 
the  Hector  had  to  give  a  short  though  accurate  account  of  the 
deqpaeitwtt  made  b;  Tom  Shaw,  for  &e  benefit  of  his  ytiio  and 
daogUar. 

Xn.  Bvelyn  was  exceadii^ly  curious  to  know  whether  theuO' 
^■W?  *^**<^**"^  ^^^^  confessed  to  the  murder  of  poor  dear  Sir  Williun ; 
and  was,  I  think,  rather  disappointed  when  she  found  that  bo  had 
not,  ^t  when  she  was  informed  that  acoording  to  the  testimony 
of  iShMR,  her  veepected  and  religiously  disposed  friend  and  patron 
had  put  aa  md  to  his  own  life  by  his  own  hand,  she  was  filled  with 
hoTTor  and  dismay,  and  was  intjined  to  turn  sceptic  upon  the  matter 
otibrigfal 

And  then  the  discussion  as  to  attemptii^  the  immediate  recovety 
of  the  mannscript  left  b^ind  by  the  suicide  again  crept  up,  The 
only  difficuly  as  to  its  execution  that  very  morning  was  the  &ct 
that  no  one  kaew  where  £baw  had  resided.  And  Dr.  tf'Fe^iu 
informed  tbem  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  gleaning 
anything  farther  from  the  wounded  man  (who  was  then  enjoying  a 
refreshing  sleep)  and  who  he  insisted  should  uot  be  disturbed  Wth 
any  further  inquiries,  even  if  he  were  capable  of  understanding  them 
when  he  awoke  from  it.  Fortunately,  however,  Qeorge  Wetherby 
recollected  that  Will  Sparks  knew  the  address,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
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been  (o  the  house,  and  Vt.  Sparks  (who  was  snoring  soanilly  in  rh 
arm  chair  in  the  kitchen^  was  acoordingly  summoned  to  the 
coQclaTe. 

It  appeared  that  Sbaw  had  taken  np  his  abode  since  his  armal 
in  Loodon,  at  a  little  breakdown  bouse  near  tbe  Blue  Ao£faor>road, 
Botberhithe.  And  to  this  chaining  locality  it  was  speedily  arranged 
the  whole  lot  of  them  should  proceed  early  in  the  morning,  being 
headed,  or  rather  conducted  thitber  by  Will  And  as  nothing 
further  could  be  dme  in  this  mattw  just  thmi,  and  a  little  repose 
being  desirable,  it  was  i^reed  that  a  few  hours  aboold  be  allowed 
for  that  purpose  before  they  went  further  on  their  new  expedition. 

Sergeant  Browne,  to  whom  sleep  or  even  food  did  not  seem 
necessary — though  the  latter  was  unquestionably  the  most  desirable, 
especially  when  tiiere  was  anything  good  to  wash  it  down — did  not, 
however,  lose  a  minute  in  posting  off  by  the  express  train,  which 
departed  at  five  a.m.,  in  order  to  make  bia  report  at  Scotland-yard, 
and  so  f(»rth  ;  all  of  which  proceedings,  not  being  a  detective  c^cer 
myself,  I  know  but  very  little  about. 

Lee,  however,  arranged  for  the  sergeant  to  meet  him  and  the 
three  gentlemen  who  were  to  accompany  him,  at  the  London-bridge 
terminus  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  brief  sleep  that  was  allowed  proved  very  le&ealung,  and 
after  a  late  breakfast.  Sir  Walter  Lee,  Mr.  Evelyn,  Qeorge 
Wedterby,  Dent,  and  Will  Sparks,  started  off  oa  their  expedition  to 
town. 

Sergeant  Browne  was  punctual  to  his  appoiobnent,  wad  was 
armed  with  the  proper  authority  to  make  the  necessary  search. 
Anoompanied  hj  him  tbey  turned  down  Tooley. street';  waded 
tlooagb  Bermondsey,  xud  noaa  got  to  the  Blue  AmdioF'rtnd,  which 
was .  grim  and  dirty  wit^  the  factories — that  of  Matan-  Fiost'4 
fsmoos  ropery  Imng  prominent  amongst  the  rest — which  «0Q9riaed, 
with  their  tall  smt^ing  ohimnies,  the  chief  fe&toie  of  that  dqdoniUe 
part  of  the  worid. 

Will  Sparks  proved  hiaecdf  an  aUe  conductor,  and  marching  hj 
the  side  of  the  sergeant,  who  seemed  to  take  considerable  interest 
in  him,  and  to  patronise  him  hugely,  he  led  the  way  liiipugh  a 
series  of  labyrinths,  intricate  and  bewildering  to  anybody  but  thom 
&voured  persons  who  knew  them  wtiti. 

The  house  was  a  little, dismal-lotdciog  one  enough,  with  wooden 
shutters  that  had  got  no  further  than  their  first  coating  of  grey 
paint  upon  them,  and  this  even  was  now  almost  wholly  eaten  away 
by  time,  which  had  also  played  sad  havoc  with  the  nis^  <^  things 
^ey  hung  upon. 

There  was  a  little  yard  before  the  house,  in  which  piles  of 
dndere,  oyster  shells,  and  variouB  filth,  had  long  been  accumulating. 
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The  atDectdaor,  w'ikih  wasof-tliesamS'muddy-limkiiigcolottrasthff 
j^utters — onlj  tb:it  the  lower  part  was  ^most  black  -vhen  tbe 
(MUdaa'had  been  nibbiag  their  dirt^  lianda  qpoa  ii;'  Ar  bating 
dents  into  it  with  stones  and  rouudw-stieksjth^  door,!  ea^,  bwliu> 
niM^beT  upon  it,  thongii '  there  was  Ab  plttce  still  faia^-Wsible 
where  the  number  once. had  been. 

**  A  dirt;  knitted  cotton  blind  was  intha  lower  wilidow,  and 
stiokj.loc^ing  wax  fruit  (tiepreeeating  half  a  ver^  rosy  apide^  and 
two  green  pears  besides)  wap  ^ceptibU  ti»ough  it. 

\fiU  Sparks  and  tiie  sEa'geaat  went  fir^t  by  themselves  up  to 
ihe'door  t^  this  unrnviting  babitatkm,  and  lifting-tiie  shaking  lion'a 
headt  dolirerad  a  postman's  laodest  rap.  !I1ieir  firet  sommons  was 
anattended.  They  repeated  the  knock  louder  than  b^re,  and 
this  time  the  s^lication  pradnced  mkxK  effect.  The  window  was 
tkffown  open,  and  a  wonmn's  bead,  in  curl  papers  tlirast  forth. 

*' W^,"  said  the  headj  "  what  do  yoa  want !" 

Sparks  said  he  wanted  Mr.  Shaw. 

"Heisn't  at  home,  then,"  Dhe  woman  somewhat  ahortly'ire. 
plied. 

"<%,"  retomed  Will,  as  if  much  digappointed^  For  he  feand 
he  m^ht  ha've  some  difScalty  in  getbtsg  the  wouim  to  open  the 
door, 

"  Any  meeaage  for  him  V  said  thehead. 

' '  Why,  yes ;  we  have  a  Icdter  for  him,  my  good  Woman,  if  you'll 
he  so  good  as  to  oome  down  and  take  it  ior  him,"  int^jupted'  Ser. 
geant  Browote;  penuasiT^y.  ..■'.. 

'  Tba  wdman  seemed  to  beaitaite ;'  oztd  {ben  withdra#i&g-  her  head, 
closed  ■Ute  -window,  and  presently  came  1«  tbe  door;  and'  Iwni^ 
funbled  about  at  the  chain,  Which  bad  been  put  up  'for  seciuitf. 
opened  the  doew  a  wry  little  way.  ftbr.  Browne  inserted  his  foot 
betwe«i  the  door  and- the  thre^old,  so  that  the  forfow  could  not  be 
again  closed ;  and  then  infonning  her  that  he  was  an  officer  of  ibo 
detective  poliw,  he  very  firmly  intimated  to  her  the  nature  of  the 
bosinees  which  had  broaght  him  theie— namely,  to  search  the' room 
which  had  lately  been  in  1^  occupation  of  Shaw. 

Hie  woman  instantly  became  very  civil  and  even  cringing,  xnd 
offered  ta  lead  the  way.  Meiwirhile,  the  other  gentlemen  who 'had 
'waited  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  now  rejoined  them,  and  the  wl«^ 
party  entered  the  bouse  together.  The  stairs  were  dark  and 
creaked  at  every  step  that  fell  upon  them.  On  the  second  AMr 
our  visitors  entered  &  dark  and  dirty  room,  the  door  of  which  (hey 
bad  found  lodged  ;  but  this  obstacde  was  quickly  overeatne  by  (hs 
sergeant  implying  his  foot  to  the  panels  and  pushing  itopen  hy  main 
fiwce. 

"Fi^I  thisisHufEbcating,"  said  Dent.    "  I  Nvilt  V^  onttidt 
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in  tb«  fresh  air;'unlaBs,iiiideedv  I -can  be  oCan^'aid,  wlu«h  2  do  not 
sea  tbaiJioanL"    :  '    i 

"  AddX  wiUkeejpyoucofiip&Qy,"  addod  the  Rector;  "I  thiiik  ' 
EomsnyaEuqateonlyit)  tkaira;."      . 

"  Whesienpoa  these  btto  gAitl6men>vflnt  dpwiiBtair3,.aiul  mited 
in  the  street,  while  the  others  went  on  to  make  the  seozch. 

The  Stab  thing  td  ba  done  was  tcobGain  a  lUtle  xatxt  ligfat. '  The 
pl8«e  wM  involved  in  mitty  obtcuri^,  that  rsoderad  all  disoortiry 
under  the  present  conditioa  perfectly  hcqi^ess. 

The  vindow  seemed  to  be  unnRed  to  the  piocam  of  opening,  for 
it  stuck  firm  and  bst ',  and  it  was  not  until  efter  repeated  exertion, 
and  until  one  or  two  of  the  panes  patched  up  with  putt^  and  papor 
had  been  twoken,  that  they  suoceoded  in  opening  it  at  all.  The 
gUant.of  sunshine  which^thea  barttin  was  by  the  oontrast  perfectly 
puzzlings,  ttnd  revealed, aU  the  dingineei  and- dirtiness  of  tiie  xoom, 
and  its  contents  to  the  best,  oi  petittqw,  I  should  say,  to  tlie.  very 
worst  advantage. 

Thtee  was  aok.much  furmtoie  in  thn  place.  An  c^,  bl^ak- 
down  tent-bedstead,  with  a  variegated  patchwork  quilt;  a  deal 
table,  with  a  basin  and  a  jug  of  water,  ba^g '  tiie  handle  broken 
c^l  alsQ.a  dirty  mahogany  table,  with  the  flap  off  one  of  its  hinges,  i 
and  a  tall,  old-fashioned  cbest  of  drawers,  with  brass  handles,  that 
chinked  and  clattered  at  every  step  that  was  takui  across  ibe  floor. 
These  were  the  principal  contents  o£  tbe  rocm. . 

'^We  shall  not  be  long  in  making  our  Bewchvat  auy  rate,'-' i 
said  Qeo^e  Wetberby,  shru^ing  his  shouldeis,  disdaiuEiiUyi  ' 

"'We  mHst  seardi  until  we  find  what  we  seek;  Rndtbatygftn- 
tletnutj  mainly  dreads  upon  where  ha  has  put  it/'-the  .awgeant. 
teturoed,  quietly,  and  begimung  to  open  tJm  drawos,-  and.  to  tura  - 
over  ttiair  contents.  At  fldft  their  efforts  -were  attended  wi^  at , 
BatiE&ictory  reauXte..  The  chest  t^  dcaiVBis  -was  crammed  full  d- 
dirty  garments — coats,  trotiaers,  navvy's  boote,  and  so  forth;  wbilo 
me  drarwer  was  devoted  exclusively  to  a  hetip  of  periodicals,  eu^i 
as  "  Beyni^'  Miacellany,"  and  <Ad  newspap»a  of  a  long  anterior, 
date.  The  cupboard,  which  emitted  a  foint  and  disagreeable  odour, 
seemed  to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  «f  pantty.  and  the  loww  com. 
partment  for  storing  coals  and  chumps  of  firewood.  In  vain  did  the 
indefatigable  seigeant  poke  about  in  every  conceivable  directJou, 
and  flash  his  lanUiom  in  every  chink  and  cranny  ixk  the  room.  Nob 
a  diing  like  a  ntanuscripi  was  anywhere  to  be  found ;  until,  at  last» 
Will  Sparks,  who  had  not  been  idle,  happened  to  discover  a  small , 
drawee  in  the  diaky  eld  mahogany  table,  which,  when  it  was  found,; 
in  a  ooroer,  astonished  thei6  not  a  little  ih&t  they  had  not  dia. . 
covered  it  before.  In  this  drawer,  amongst  a  lot  of  other  pap$n,< 
wriMan  and  printed,  of  the  £umer  of  which  the  sergeant  took  imme- 
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diate  possession — xmcmget  these  papa«,  I  eay,  iras  a  scroll  that  had 
been  sealed,  but  the  eeiJs  of  which  had  been  broken. 

"Ah!  this  looka  sometMng  like  our  QoWen^ Fleece!"  cried 
Wetherby,  seizing  upon  this  scroll  with  avidity. 

"  Xiet  me  look !"  said  Lee,  in  agitation. 

"  N'e»tpasV'  said  George. 

*' Yes,  this  is  indeed  my  poor  uncle's  handwriting!" 

"  Then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  sergeant,  suggestively  drawing 
his  hand  across  his  lips,  "  as  I  don't  see  anything  else  hereabouts, 
we  can  now  leave,  if  you  please,  and  go  somewhere  else,  where 
you  can  read  thia  here  document,  gentlemen,  comfortable  and 
quiet." 

This  proposal  was  acceded  to ;  and  if  the  artful  eergeant  in- 
tended his  remark  as  a  gentle  hint  that  his  search  had  made  liiin 
thirsty,  and  that  a  draught  of  half-and-half  or  a  glass  of  grog  would 
not  be  considered  objectionable,  his  rua«  succeeded  admirably ;  for 
Sir  Walter  himself  proposed,  that  while  the  manuscript  was  being 
read  in  some  snug  little  public  parlour,  his  Mends  dtiould  be  go 
regaled.  As,  however,  they  were  about  to  leave  the  room,  the  ser- 
geant being  particularly  anxious  to  get  away,  Mr.  George  Wetherby 
felt  a  gentle  tug  at  his  sleeve,  and  turning  round  hastily,  he  perceived 
that  Will  Sparks  was  at  his  side,  holdiag  something  knowingly  in 
his  hand,  aiod  making  pantomimic  gestures  indicative  c£  aatis&c- 
tion,  BBCiesy,  and  del^ht. 

"The  brooch! — the  picture  with  the  man's  face! — ^hooray!" 
be  cried,  in  a  jc^ons  whi^ter,  waving  the  long-deeired  binket  abow 
his  head. 

"Where — where  did  you  find  iti"  ejaculated  Wetherby,  brwith- 
lessly. 

"  In  the  drawer,  along  with  the  papers." 

"What  is  that  you  have  fiiere,  Mr.  Sparks  1"  demanded  Mr. 
Browne,  insinuatingly ;  for  the  gesticulation  of  Will  had  not  boefl 
lost  on  that  sbarp-eyed  official. 

"  Never  yon  mind  what  it  is,  Mr.  Sergeant !"  rejoined  Will, 
attempting  to  conceal  it. 

'Anything  belonging  to  Shaw,  iSi.  Sparks.      Betdly,  ■^y 


"No!  dash  my  whiskers.  Sergeant,  it  bdongs  to  me;  *» 
rather,"  added  Will,  scratching  his  chin  donbtfally,  "if  itdoem'* 
belong  to  me,  it  certainly  don't  to  him,  the  b^gar  I" 

"But  ^ve  it  me,  man,  and  let  me  look  at  it!"  exclainw 
Oeorge,  snatching  it  impatiently  from  tHb  other's  hand. 

And  then,  as  Wetherby  at  last  actually  held  this  brooch  witW" 
his  hands — his  hands  which  shook  with  nervouaness — as  his  ejf» 
scanned  the  portrait  be  had  so  long  been  so  amdons  to  bdioU,  ^ 
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lines  of  the  fkce  seemed  to  dande  before  him.  He  had  half  expected 
to  behold  ft  count«QaDce  that  was  &niiltar  to  him.  It  was  the  &ce 
of  a  bandBoiae  thoagh  middle-^ed  man,  of  dusky  oomplexioa. 
There  was,  indeed,  eomethii^  about  that  face  that  was  fiuuiliar  to 
the  young  man,  yet,  for  the  moment,  he  could  not  positively  dis- 
tiognish  what  that  something  was.  While  he  was  gazing  at  the 
brooch,  almost  aa  though  he  were  fixed  in  a  trance,  Sir  Walter  Lea 
came  np,  and  peered  over  over  his  shoulder. 

"  How — where  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wottderfal,  did  you  get 
thati"  he  said,  ia  a  flurried  whisper. 

Wetherby  stated,  in  a  few  words,  that  ^lav  had  stolen  it  from 
Sparks,  and  briefly  explained,  further,  that  it  had  belonged  to  his 
poor  cousin,  who  had  died. 

"  Strange — ^passing  strange !"  muttered  Iiee,  gazing  at  the  por. 
trait  fixedly. 

"  Do  you  know  this  face  ?"  demanded  George,  quickly. 

**  Know  it  ?     Of  course  I  do,  my  dear  fellow !     Dou't  you  V 

"No!     How  should  II" 

"You  don't  V 

"No  I     In  heaven's  name  whwe  is  it  V 

'Wetherby  spoke  in  a  rapid  tone,  and  bent  eagerly  forward  to 
catch  the  re^y.  The  reply  came,  and  with  evident  surprise  on  the 
part  of  Lee. 

'*  What,  is  it  possible,  my  dear  Wetherby,  that  yon  do  not 
know  t     Siy  uncle  f" 

The  room  seemed  to  swim  round  and  round,  and  Qtotgo 
Wetherby  had  to  clutch  at  the  astoniahed  baronet  to  prevent  him- 
self from  blling  to  the  ground.  Yes,  Wetherby  had  seen  the  late 
baronet,  upon  two  or  three  occasions,  some  years  ago ;  and  whea 
young  Lee  mentioned  him,  the  recollection  was  complete. 

The  fainialmn  portrait  aiu  indetd  titU  of  Sir  WUHam  Lee! 

CHAPTER  LV. 

TBS      UAKltBCRIPT. 

A  PtiAc*  eaitable  to  their  ol^ect  was  speedily  found,  for  there  were 
few  parts  of  London,  however  obscure,  with  which  Sergeant 
Browne  was  not  vrell  acqufunted.  It  was  a  quiet  and  respectable 
little  public-house,  where  ttiey  found,  upon  inquiry,  they  could 
have  a  room  to  themselves.  Leaving  the  sergeant  and  Will  Sparks 
to  flirt  with  the  buxom  young  damsel  who  officiated  behind  the 
bar,  the  other  gentlemen  walked  npsturs,  and  being  supplied  with 
cigars  and  such  beverage  as  they  severally  chose,  Sir  Walter  Lee, 
without  farther  pre^ce  or  ceremony,  opened  the  documenvApH' 
read  aloud— 
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SIE  WILLIAM'S  MAKUSCBIPT. 

"  I,  WiUiam  Lee,  am  aloDB  in  ibe  solitude  of  my  chamber  as  I 
vrite  thsGe  lines ;  and  I  know  that  whai  these  words  ue  acanned  by 
mortal  eye,  I  shall  be  a  living  creature  ia  this  world  no  more.  I 
have  neither  wife  nor  family,  and  I  leave  no  one  behind  to  mourn 
my  &.te,  or  to  shed  a  tear  at  the  mention  of  my  name,  save  only 
my  dear  nephew,  Walter,  who  may,  perhaps,  derive  some  pvfit 
from  the  penieal  of  these  pages,  which  will  briefly  record  the  histoiy 
c^  my  liie.  To  him  I  bequeath  litem,  and  earnestly  exhort  him  to 
be  wamed  of  the  quicksands  into  which  I,  alas,  have  fallen; 
reminding  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  disguise  or  garble  the  tiuth, 

"I  have  often  sou^t  to  admqnish  him  when.  I  have  seen  him 
pluttgiqg  headlong  into  tlief  vi^  and  pleasures  of  Jjondon  life. 
These  things,  to  be  indulged  in,  require  an  old  bead  to  direct, them; 
And,  alas  I  when,  wisdom  ootnes  such  pleasures  can  no  Jogger  .allure. 
X  lutve  held  up  to  hiDL  precept^  of  prudence  and,  mor^tj^..  He 
-Uttle  knflw  bow  mucb.  I  ^a«  a  living;  esajipple. of  the  dangers  nii^ 
ImiaQries  X  recitfd.tiQr  had  \  the  m<^  coufa^  to  be  &ank-'  ^i^ 
now,  X  grepeat,  X  am  .no  longer  ;of  t^ia  ,worI^.  1.  go  ^tg  retviei  ray 
'aocount-totJieGofi  vhose  lams  !I.havaQ^tr^ed.:  ,< 

i  ;  ?Ibeganii&aa  ft 'JaetiflaQ.'  {itiOiJoi^  I  wasiusticatfid  on 
aacQUot  of  |a  little  Boandal  iim\  je^ch^d  tl^e  ears-of.ttie  autbonties, 
.wad  whic^  tMy  did  not  feel  dijqposed  to  suffer  .to .  pafs  without 
making,  ibr  the  hoi^ur  pf  1^  university,  an  examjiile  of  the 
delinqumt.  X  bore  tbi^  disgrtwc  wi.1^  odmirat^le  compoBi^.  J 
'indeed,iviewodit  ratJiBr.iivitit  Batisfiwtion,^for  it  peadeted  me  free- 
I  went  up  to  the  metxopolis,  aodlivodi  tbeiraokettjy,  and  d^jl-ns^f- 
oarft  carrier  which-  it  wis  probaUe  a  young. fellow,  p£  ipia  u» 
twenty,  with,  a  fortnoe  of  ibur  tboueand  a^year  in  his  own  control, 
"Was  Idcely  to  lead.  /I  gut  quickly  into. the  bftbit  of  ependingdov^e 
my  ixtcom^^an  ingenious  process,  which,  even  to  tihe  merept  tyio 
■in  nmthematioB,  oouid.  not  but  lead  to  n^  q>eedilyget<ipg  J»*** 
'  debt 

"  aioe  after  slioe  of  the  iwoperty  which  was  not  entailed  «« 
either  sold  by  me,  or  deeply  mortgaged ;  and  upon  the  security  c& 
the  rents  of  that  portion  which  was  so,  money  was  obtained  upon 
any  terms  it  pleased  the  usurers  to  grant  it.  My  passions  were 
strong,  and  X  bad  never  leaiUt  to  cestrain  them.  They  liaa 
become  therefore  my  master,  aod  must  be  grati6ed  at  any  cost. 

"  But  even  in  tbe  wildest  sjid  moat  vicious  periods  of  m;  li'^i  ^ 
can  appeal  to  my  own  oonsdence,  and  X  can  appeal  also  to  you,  VJ 
dear  boy,  that  I  have  not  neglected  you.  X  have  ever  endeavuUiM  to 
fulfil  the  part  <^  a  fatlier  to  you ;  and  have  loved  you  and  cheriEli^ 
you  with  an  affection  that  could  not  be  mwe  sincere  if  you  ^ 
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l>een  ray  own  eon.  This  is  the  one  gredn  spot  of  kindness  aad 
purity  that  I  oan  loolc  back  ujion  in  my  lifewitbout  regret,  without 
remorse,  wifhoirt  shame.  But  Ifound  fti&t,  however  pleaSant  it 
might  he  to  live  a  thriftless  life  of  extrftvagance  and  waste,  ther* 
■was  a  reverse  to  the  picture  that  was  not  so  agreeable.  I  found 
layBeTf  sinking  day  My  day  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt,  disoredit; 
and  difficulties  ;  besides,  I  Boon  discovered  that  I  'was  hfeld  in  saeh 
opprobrium,  that  no  respectable-  femily  cared  for  the  honour  of  m^ 
acMjntontance.  "Virtaona^la  looked  upon  me  as  a  sad  rascal,  vhota 
they  would  like  to  inarry  very  well;  no  doubt,  if  they  could  only 
hook  their  fish,  and  bring  me  safely  to  land ;  but  ag  one  that  theb' 
mammas- would  warn,  at  the  same  time  as'  they  praised  me  for 
being  a  '  good  chance,'  that  I  was  neverthdeae,  a  dangeroiis  sort 
of  a  nsb  to  tackle,  and  t&at,  on  Ibe  whole,  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  be  rather  shy  of  my  eligible  soriety.- 

"Once  or  twice  I  made  an  effort  at  retrenohttient  in  my 
expenditm^.  Once  or  twice  also  I  mnde  an  effort  to  mix  in  toe 
respectable  society  ofWavemey ;  and  I  flailed  alike  in  both.  At 
la^  I  became  satisfied  that  if  Idid  not  succe^l  in  the  former  wii^  I 
sbouH  be  a  rtdned  man ;  besides,  I  now  began  to  grow  weary  of  my 
m«d  career,  and,  in  gbbrt,  to  beconie  blase ;  so  that  the  eEEbrtww  not 
HO  great  to  relinquish  the  foolish  cout^  of  dog-Sghti%,  racing,  and 
BO  forth,  as  I  had  found  it  when  I  had  made  the  attempt  at  former 
times.  I  was  anxicms  also  to  be  able  to  leave  you,  my  twpbeir, 
witli  something  more  than  a  barren  title.  I  Was  not  a  man. without 
'resolhtioQ,  though  my  passions  had  obtained  such  a  sad  sway'Onr 
my  fictions :  and  ho*,  when  I  had  reiJly  made  Up  my  mind,  1  acted 
with  promptitude  and  determination. 

"I  sold  off  my  horses,  dogs,  and  carriag;ee:  cashiered  my 
French  valet,  who  kuew  too  many  of  my  secreto ;  bade  adieu  to  my 
-fast  fnends  in  the  mebtipolia ;  oame  to  my  unlucky  esUte  Cor 
rather  the  remains  of  it)  at  Wavwney;  turned,  vuy  religions — of 
Sigh  CSmrcb  proclivities,  of  ooorse ;  took  an  interest  in  Oonaervatire 
politics,  and  held  strong  opinious  in  regard  to  the  franchise  and 
tike  game.laws :  and,  in  fact,  beoafoe,  at  once  and  for  ever,  an 
exceedingly  respectable  man.  I  practised  a  rigid  patrimony ; 
saving  everything  I  oOnld,  curtailLag  my  expenses  in  every  possible 
way ;  attended  chureh  with  regnhmty,  and  gave  away  small  sums 
iA  charity  ostentatiously,  and  had  a  moral  maxim  or  a  vene  from 
Scripture  npon  my  tongue's  end  for  every  occasion. 

In  this  manner  I  graduiUly  arose  iii  the  good  opioios  of  my 
ne^fabours,  until  at  last  I  regained  the  footing  to  wbich  the  preitige 
of  my  family  entitled  me ;  and  I  became  one  of  the  foremost  men 
and  the  most  looked-np  to  in  tiiese  pafts.  ■  Meanwhile,  «8  I  was 
>ncrea^ng  my  respeotability,  I  was  initeanag  also,  my  wedth. 
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TtinfAml  of  living  now  beyond  my  means,  I  paid,  year  \>j  yew, 
no  less  a  sum  l^an  tluee  thousand  pounds  ^  the  liabilitjee  idiidi 
encumhered  my  estates ;  and  this  while  I  was  Fpj^^jng  an  aoniul 
allowance  of  6ve  hundred  to  you. 

"  tfy  reformation,  however,  was  not  so  complete  as  m;  worthy 
Meads  imagined.  %K)rtii^  and  gambling  I  had  indeed  abandoned, 
but  my  passions  had  not  been  quenched.  I  managad  matten, 
however,  quietly,  and  things  which  would  have  caused  many  of  mj 
friends  to  open  their  eyes  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  if  thqr 
bad  only  had  the  gumption  to  perceive  them,  were  carried  on  by 
me,  quietly  and  unknown,  under  their  very  ^yes. 

**  I  have  bef<He  had  occaaon  to  speak  of  Mr.  Svelyn.  I  confess 
that  I  write  with  remorse  and  the  bitterest  regret.  Often  and  often 
I  received  tokens  of  the  purest  kindness  at  that  genUemaji's  bancls. 
I  have  never  known  him  to  act  otherwise  than  as  the  noblest  and 
most  generous  thoughts  could  prompt.  I  owe  him  the  deepest 
debt  of  gratitude,  and  have  repaid  hun  by  basely  betraying  the 
sanctity  of  his  home, 

"  I  must  not  anticipate,  however.  Frcnn  the  time  I  bad  begun 
to  save,  saving  had  become  with  me  a  passion,  or,  I  should  saj, 
perhaps,  that  the  desire  of  relieving  my  paternal  estate  from  its 
encumlwance^  and  of  Atrnmaing  a  fair  fortune,  to  leave  my  dear 
n^hew  with  the  sain^,  had  become  such.  With  the  view  of 
furthoring  this  scheme,  I  had  for  some  time  been  paying  my 
addressee,  in'  secret,  to  a  wealthy  widow,  some  years  my  senior,  and 
who  dwelt  a  fow  miles  from  Wavemey.  The  vanity  of  this  worthy 
lady  was  touched  by  my  flattering  attentions,  and  there  appeared  a 
prospect  that  my  suit  might  be  brought  to  a  favourable  termination 
whenever  I  thought  proper  to  cloee  in  with  hw  in  earnest.  Yet  I 
never  loved  this  poor  woman.  Love  I — love  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  could  have  married  her  for  her  wealth,  as  I  could  hava 
married  her  if  she  had  been  twice  as  old  and  ten  timee  plainer- 
featured  thaa  she  wa«.  Unhappily  for  me,  and  for  others  bettei, 
a  thousand  times  better  than  me — ^I  at  this  time  formed  an  attach- 
ment— the  purest  I  have  ever  formed,  but  one  which,  owing  to  my 
uncontrollable  passions,  has  been  the  ruin  of  her  who  was  the  inno- 
cent cause,  and  of  me,  the  basest  of  mankind,  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  her  innocence  and  trusting  love. 

"Emma  Evelyn  was  the  loveliest  of  womankind — a  girfi 
rather,  just  budding  into  womanhood.  I  was  often  over  at  the 
Eectory,  and  was  there  continually  under  the  spell  of  her  vanoos 
and  irresistible  diarms.  Poor  girl  I  she  looked  upon  me  as  some- 
thing noble,  generous,  and  to  be  trusted.  Did  not  her  puen'^ 
think  me  BO  t     Bid  not  all  Wavemey  think  me  ao  now  1    Wh*' 

'  ar,  then,  that  she  should  think  as  they  thought ! 
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"  I  heliere  iSx.  EvelTn  regarded  me  almost  aa  a  to^thsr  '     ■" 

A  groan  burst  from  tlie  lips  of  tlie  Bector  at  Una  portion  of  the 
manuscript.  Sir  Walter  Lee  glanced  up,  and  gave  bun  a  sympa- 
thising look,  but^  without  "mfe'Tig  any  remark,  be  irent  on  reading 
as  follows : — 

"I — villain  that  I  waB! — ^took  advantage  of  my  position.  I 
was  many  years  older  than  tbe  poor  girl,  but  I  was  Btill  bandscttna 
and  well  versed  in  all  tbe  alluring  arte  which  please ;  and — why 
eboold  I  descant  upon  what  I  cauuot  contemplate,  but  with  remorse  t 
In  short,  I  promised  her  marriage ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  I  seduced 
her.  I  cx>uld  have  married  her ;  but  was  I  not  racked  by  my 
schemes  of  increasing  my  fortune  by  a  marrif^  with  a  woman 
wbom  I  did  not  love  ?  Day  by  day,  I  was  almost  driven  into  a 
frenzy  by  my  anxieties  and  passions.  I  schemed  and  plotted,  but 
I  could  not  resolve  to  take  the  step  which  in  honour  I  was  bound 
to  take. 

"  At  length  the  time  arrived  when  concealment  was  no  li^g^r 
possible.  Discovery  was  to  me  utter  ruin.  I  worked  upcxi  the 
poor  gtrl's  abame,  her  love  for  me — everyUung  that  placed  her  in 
my  power.  She  Bed  with  me  to  London,  and  there,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Langton  (which  was,  indeed^  the  name  of  my 
poor  mother  before  her  marriage),  we  lived  as  man  and  wife,  I 
spending  much  time  in  her  society— al,  indeed,  that  I  did  not  pass, 
for  the  Bake  of  appearances,  here. 

"  A  child  was  the  result  of  this  coniiection ;  and  this  was  the  link 
that  bound  the  victim  to  obey  my  will.  Soon  Ebe  grew  impatient 
at  the  continued  dela3rs  which  I  made  in  fulfilling  my  promise  of 
marrying  her.  She  became  restless,  and  filled  with  remcvse  and 
grief  She  was  continually  r^roaching  me  wiUi  my  perfidy  ;  and 
then  she  would  suddenly  oblige  her  reproaches  into  tears  and 
prayers.  I  resisted  them,  and  prosecuted  meanwhile  my  suit  with 
the  wealthy  widow,  and,  in  fact,  so  nearly  was  the  latter  scheme 
brought  to  a  &vourable  tenmnation,  that  the  day  of  our  wedding 
Was  actually  named. 

"  By  some  means  or  other — ^most  probably  through  some  papers 
I  had  in  my  possession — the  wretched  girl  I  had  betrayed,  and  whom 
1  had  so  steadfastly  determined  not  to  right,  though  whom,  as 
Heaven  knews,  I  loved  so  much  more  tenderly  than  any  other  being 
m  the  world— by  some  means  or  another,  I  say,  she  became  aware 
of  my  doubly  perfidy,  and  that  while  I  was  continually  promising  I 
would  soon  marry  her,  though  as  continually  inventing  excuses  to 
postjwoe  the  day,  I  was  in  reality  preparing  to  marry  an  ugly  old 
beldame  for  her  money.  l  mzKiavGooyli: 
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"  Never  eball  I,  never  can  I  forget  the  expresgiou  of  lier  hat 
thftt  da;  when  slie  discovered  my  Tillaiiy.  In  vain  I  vowed  and 
protested  my  innocence,  swore  and  threatened,  entreated  and  be< 
Bought  her  foi^veness.  It  was  all  in  vain.  That  day,  too,  the 
child,  which  had  been  ailing,  died.  That  night,  during  toy  tem- 
porary absence  at  Wavemey,  Emma  left  the  borne  I  had  jMVvided 
for  her.  Where  she  went,  or  what  became  of  her,  God  alone  knowB. 
I  was  distracted  with  anguish  whoi  I  found  she  had  gone.  Those 
only  who  have  been  accursed  with  such  passions  as  mine  can 
know  my  utter  despair.  I  advertised  for  her  in  the  Time*,  &>- 
treating  her  to  return  to  me,  and  signed  the  advertisement  with  my 
initdals. ' ' 

The  Rector  and  George  Wetberby  here  exchanged  significant 
glances. 

"  This  advertisement,  however,  produced  no  result,  but  to  era- 
firm  my  deqiair.  I  advertised  again  with  the  same  effect,  and  em- 
ployed a  detective  officer  to  endeavour  to  trace  her,  but  all  my 
«fforts  were  bootless.  All  that  I  could  ascertain  by  means  of  dw 
latter  was  that  the  wretched  girl  had  been  disposing  of  the  trinkete 
I  had  given  1  her,  sometimes  selling  them,  sometimes  getting  cadi 
advanced  upon  them  &om  pawnbrokers,  sometimes  in  her  own 
name,  sometimes  in  that  c^  Langton,  by  which,  as  I  have  alreadj 
remarked,  we  were  known. 

"  I  returned  to  the  solitude  of  Wavemey  Court  a  prey  to 
^notions  and  to  passions  which  few  will  be  able  to  comprehend.  I 
was  brought  daily  into  intercourse  with  the  father  of  her  I  hail » 
basely  injured,  and  was  compelled  to  play  the  hypocrite  to  concetl 
my  cnme. 

"  By  a  strange  perversity  of  human  nature,  now  that  I  hsd  i>o- 
tbing  to  binder  my  marriage  with  the  foolish  old  woman  wboK 
wealth  I  could  at  any  time  make  my  own,  my  very  nature  r^)eUed 
against  her,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  would  rather  encounttf  object 
poverty  than  become  affluent  by  means  of  the  scheme  I  had  l*e- 
pared  with  such  cunning  and  at  such  cost.  Whether  I  gw 
neglectful  I  scarcely  know,  but  the  old  woman  soon  after  married  & 
young,  though  impoverished  viscount,  who  bad  been  courting  ^ 
as  sedulously  as  I  had,  and  who  had  not  foiled  to  take  advant^  '^ 
my  remissness.  I  scarcely  felt  this  disappointmont  at  all.  I  "■"'' 
ply  dismissed  the  ancient  dame  from  my  mind  with  a  curse.  Bat 
the  recollection  of  the  girl  I  had  loved  so  tenderly,  but  had  l* 
trayed  so  foully,  was  not  so  to  be  disposed  of.  Her  fnte  haunted 
me  night  and  day.  It  haunts  me  now  as  I  write  these  final  halt- 
It  is  evening,  and  I  can  fancy  that  her  soft  sorrowful  face  is  I**"* 
atmereproachfuUytbrougbtheshadowBof tbenightthatarefeHi^-    i 
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"  My  dear  boy,  you  will  think  me  scarcely  &  pn^per  man  to 
preach  you  a  Eermon  ;  and  yet,  if  I  am  not,  who  is  1  Who  can  better 
warn  yon  of  ihe  horrors  of  a  guilty  ooDBcience  than  he  who  has  eZ' 
perienced  the  pangs  of  bitter  remorae  ? 

"  Ah,  the  miser;  of  &  guilty  passioa .'  Death  is  preferable. 
Death  t  I  feel  that  I  would  give  my  soul  to  look  upon  that  girl  once 

"  I  am  distracted.  You,  my  dear  boy,  will  return  to  the  home 
of  your  ancestors  tiaa  night.  I  should  be  the  one  to  bid  you  wel. 
oome,  and  yet  I  dread  your  coming.  I  draad  to  encouster  the 
iacee  of  my  ^low.craatareS.  I  do  not  know  wbat  strange  impulse 
is  upon  me  this  evening.  I  have  written  this  warning,  yet  I 
scarcely  know  why  I  have  done  so..  My  intentions  are  vi^e  and 
undetermined.  Sometimes  the  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  my 
miserable  life  comes  upon  me.  I  feel  something  of  this  to-night.' 
»."■■••■'■:.•  •  ;■)* 

'-'i  havealmoetmEid^up'n^mibd  fot^edlespefttedeti.'  Why 
-.^ould  I  fear  4eath  -whet  life  is  uoeDddral:^  t  I  moA  this  ^ranitng 
to  you,  my  dear-boy.  '  Pmy  fiir-me,  Waher,  sometunes,  and'thifik 
ofme'oltWi.    B&iranieil^Hie'dSo.  :  ■-.'.-.      -.1 

"WiiliAK  hisk"   ' 

^Walter  elosed -the  ibkrtte^pt>,^a;Ddliiien  a  soteteai  pauwan- 
sued.  Tlie  good  old  Rector  was  the  first' to  ^paak.  HenuH'WMs 
feat,  and  hla  voice  trembleil  as  the  few  worde  fell  frombis  li^. 
■*''  \JshtLpfy  maa  i"  he  said,  Mldmnly.  "Hie  crime  was  great, 
'  aiid  his  'pilmebmtati  giidat  ateo.  Let  ti8<  foigive,  as  We  expeet  to  be 
fergiven-.'  He  ifas:  tb«  cause  bf  tfae  bittoveit  smtcw  I  have  ever 
known.  My  home  was  happy  ere  he  entered  it,  but  he^as  benft 
me  cd  tny  dariii^  ohSd;  and  tiMe  thoae  hatra  which  wete  then 
Uai^  turn  grey.  Rot  I  beta-  him  no  malice.  No,  no ;  may  OnA 
fergiTB  fakn  as  freely  as  I  do  !"  ' 

Then  th&<M  mnai  went  down  on  his  knees,  and  prayed  in  sim- 
jiB  wiords  ihai  the  dns  of  his  enemy  might  be  erased  from  the 
dread  reoord  in  the  leaves  of  the  Great  Book.  The  reet  spoke  in 
hashed  whispers.  There  couM  be  no  doubt  now  to  George  Wetherby 
thai  ike  ring  which  he  bad  redeemed  from  the  pawnbroker  in  Tet- 
tenham-court-road  must  have  originally  belonged  to  Sir  William 
Lee,  and  that  £mma;  hod  pledged  it  in  her  necessity. 

The  mystery  of  the  advertasement  in  the  Timen,  and  of  ^ 
name  Langton,  in  which  the  opal  ring  was  pawned,  was  tho9  cleared 
up,  aad  great  though  the  shock  had  been  to  Mr.  Evelyn  to  learn 
^t  the  betnyer  oi  hia  cMld  had  been  the  man  in  whom  he  had 
placed  such  im^dt  feith,  and  had  r^arded  with  such  Mendship 
and  esteem,  ai^  whom  he  had  looked  upon  as  Uie  soul  of  honour, 

21— J  M  K 
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yet  it  nuiat  be  confesaed  that  tha  deuance  of  all  myeter;  wu,  in 
some  mfiftenfi,  a  rolief  to  Hirp,  udob  hs  WBS  no  longflr  fauund 
vitb  doubts  and  anxiety. 

As  for  Qeotge  Wetherby  and  Lieutenant  Dent,  it  is,  podiafiB, 
needless  to  say  that  the  revelations  of  the  list  few  hours  had  eaaed 
UieiF  minds  from  many  bonible  appiehaoaions,  iriiich  no  one  had 
ever  for  a  moment  suspected  to  haunt  them. 

And  80  their  miasioa  to  Botherbithe  being  crowned  witit  rodi 
Buci^esfl,  these  remained  nothing  for  them  but  to  get  back  to  Want 
ney  aa  quickly  as  posfiible.  Nor  is  there  anything  now,  for  die 
'wnter  of  this  history,  but  to  close  up  its  pagM  with  the  same 
speed. 
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BEINS  THE  KEYflTOlTE  TO  THE  BTBUCTURK  OF  "  WAVBRMBT  COOKT." 

And  new  that  tJie  three  iduef  mysteriee,  wiA  ail  thw  attendant 
flmall  mynjfiiMwnfi,  irhieh  it  waa  tiie  vrowed  BfaJMt  of  ttes  stay  to 
explain;  now  tliat  theie  said  myatories  have  been  cleared  up— 1 
trust  to  the  satisfitction  of  eTerylxxiy — ^tfae  winst  oonne  &r  the  hii- 
torian  to  pursue  is,  to  close  the  pages  of  his  history  befcoe  any 
further  mysteries  of  a  deeper  and  subtler  kind  crop  up,  which  he 
mi^'bt  not  find  so  easy  to  di^Mse  of  satisbctorily,  and  which  might, 
tlierefore,  in  the  momast  of  his  triumph,  so  perplex  aiid  dumb- 
fouuder  him,  as  to  leave  him  atamped  a Twuiting  bongler,  even  unto 
posterity. 

Thece  is  very  little  to  he  said.  You  see  my  hero  and  heroine 
are  already  manried,  and  many  of  those  troubles  and  vicissitodeB 
which  it  is  usual  forsuch  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  enoounterbefivB 
their  matrimonial  bliss  at  the  end  of  the  volume  have  been  » 
for  in  accordance  with  the  common  couree  of  rural  life,  that  the; 
have  had  to  endure  them  after  the  bridal  ceremony.  Not  that  it  it 
my  intention  to  ineinuate  either  that  Sit  Walter  and  Lady  Leebad  not 
a  large  amount  of  happiness  and  connubial  hliBs  in  stcre  &f 
them,  or  that  as  a  general  axiom  the  married  state  in  real  life  is  not 
endowed  wiUi  its  due  proportion  of  sunny  moments  as  well  as 
shady  ones ;  on  tlie  contrary,  I  am  one  who  takes  an  eMy  view  of 
life,  and  believe  that  every  phase  has  its  pleaeuree  as  well  as  its 
little  pains,  and  that  our  joys  ami  our  sorrows  are  scattered  pnUf 
equally  here  and  there. 

At  aU  events,  if  my  hero  and  heroine  prevent  me  tiia  ie]i<^  » 
again  entering  into  a  destaiption  of  orange^bloBBoms,  ringing  beilt, 
lace  dresses  as  fleecy  and  undulatiug  and  white  as  the  driven  bdow, 
and  Bo  forth,  seeing  that  a  full  destription  of  the  same  has  ocomnd 
in  these  pages  onoe  already, — then  is  no  reMen  why  X  ^anld  m*' 
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oater  into  minute  pArtioularB  df  another  indda^  whidi  was 
solenxDised  ftfterwards  at  Wavero^  CLvEch,,  at  Wiick  updAimj  tte 
Keverend  Ajocbtew  £vel^  himaalf  officiated,  and  tb.  Ciearge 
Wedidi^y  and  the  bla<A-^«d.Flara  PhillipB  pei£»lned  tbe  ^rimpBl 
parts. 

And  in  oaae  those  pKudeat  geudbiottt  ^o  view  wkh  bu<^  dawii 
and  horror    all   frugal   niaiTuige8  should   be  albHbtd,    ^leflt    Mr. 
Wetho-by  had  to  battle  ,witii  the  world  with  liis  pretty  wifiii,  aad~ 
well,  we  won't  emtiaaiplate  die  posaibilit^  of  a  iauily  yflt  aa^uUe — 
"by  bis   ode  aad  servsi^  as  a  dread^ly  heavy  olog  to  hotby  and  only 
hie  two   bubdrad  a-year,  lAaob  just  eai^ad  him  ib  his  bMielor 
days,  bo  keep  the  wolf  &oni  tbedoor, — last  lAaa  dioeld  Jm  thd'OBM,  I 
Bay,  I  will  relieve  tbur  minds  of  *1\  such  appvdl&iuielB  irithMil 
d(^ay.     ib.  Wetinexbf  had,  in  tbe  fiiat  place,  hh  own  two  ImtdMd 
per    sjuuia;  his  blushing  bride  brought  him   a  uh^quefer  iwo 
^onetuid  pounds,  which  that  suoeessful  architect,  b«r  pa^  bad 
placed  m  ber  baods  by  m^  oi  dowry,  innnediately  after  -tba  bual 
ceremony.     TiuB  sum  being  didy  invested  at  five  -per  «a&tMiB'apon 
tbe  mortage  of  ju-operty  which  bar  papa's  friend,  Mr.  Barber,  bad 
been  building,  brought  into  tbe  conmnn  stock  one  hundred  ipevwds 
per  annum  more.     And  Sir  Walter  Lee,  pereeiviag  tbat-Geei;ga's 
inclinatdoD  did  not  be  in  the  legal  direotion,  kindly  uaed  hi*  in- 
fluence and  procured  a  GtovwameHt  appointtDent  lor  him,  wkh  very 
Uttle  todo,  which  breught  him  in  two  bundled  a.3*e>r  mMe.     Aad, 
lodt  you,  if  a  young  married  couple  «aimot  manage  tbings  v«ry 
comfortably  upon  five  hundred  a-year,  I  would  redocunend  thttn  to 
turn  Dovd  wnta«  for  a  little  time,  and  try  and  live  «q»n  what  they 
can  earn  by  that ;  and  if  that-doesn't  reconoile  them  to  tfaeir  &(c^  I 
don't  know  what  will. 

Mr.  Will  Sparks  was  amply  rewarded,  both  hy  Wethre^  and 
Sir  Walter  Lee,  for  all  his  labours  and  ingenious  contrivances  in 
their  behalf.  Indeed,  it  was  not  long  before  he  gave  over  olotbes- 
line  malong  Sot  ever  (except  when  he  indulged  in  it  by  way  of 
amueemeot),  and  accepted  the  very  comfortable  office  of  bailiff 
upon  tbe  Wavemey •Court  estate,  which  Sir  Walter  offered  him. 

Master  Bob  Sparks,  at  the  same  time,  put  off  his  oharittr  siflt, 
and  donned  a  huideome  coetumo  made  ezpreoaly  for  him  by  a 
fashionable  tailor;  which  costume  was  of  brilliant  green,  and 
adorned  by  a  greater  number  of  gilt  buttons  tbsA  that  1o  -fflbidi  he 
had  been  accustomed.  In  common  parlanoe,  he  became  a  pitge, 
and  distinguisbed  himself  in  that  capacity,  eaniiBg  tbe  oMifidence 
and  regard  of  his  present  miBtrese,  Lady  Lee. 

Fortonately,  perhaps  for  all  parties,  Tom  Shaw  ultimately 
recovered,  and  with  bis  friend  Ned,  was  convicted  of  the  baii^ai|r 
and  paid  the  penalty  thereof  accerung  tothela^.^,,^^,.^  Gooijlc 
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LieutenaDt  Dent,  during  bis  frequent  visits  to  bis  fneoA  George 
Wedierby,  at  the  latter's  resideDce  near  St.  John's  Wood,  waaocca- 
sionally  brought  into  the  society  of  the  elder  Miss  Phillips.  Thus  it 
«ame  to  pass  that  the  regiment  to  which  Dent  beloi^ed  bdog 
ordered  to  embark  for  India,  and  that  gentleman  thinking  a  com. 
panioa  to  cheer  him  diuing  his  residence  in  that  sultiy  climate 
would  be  desirable,  asked  Kiss  Clara  to  accompany  him  thither ; 
and  she,  being  rather  anxious  for  a  husband,  and  ihe  lieutenant 
being  rather  handsome,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  chance  ; — in  short, 
she  agreed  to  go  with  him,  and — well,  to  be  brief — she  went. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  (for  why  should  I  not  speak  of  my  humble 
Mends  as  well  as  my  more  distin^ished  and  aristocratio  ones^  left 
his  "Little  T  Obeet"  rather  suddenly.  The  ftictwas,  that  being 
-detected  in  selling  certain  comestibles  witli  fiilse  weights  and  short 
measure,  Obadiah  got  into  trouble ;  and  a  little  vill^e  not  many 
miles  from  London,  having  a  chapel  and  a  chandler's  shop  to  let 
tbo^in,  and  being  blessed  with  a  simple  and  credulous  population, 
— Obadiah  and  his  wife,  with  the  Reverend  Zacharias  Tinglebottom 
and  his  wife,  emigrated  thither ;  the  former  taking  the  shop,  and 
the  latter  the  chapel, — an  event  which  resulted  in  the  speedy  and 
extensive  spread  of  tbat  simple  and  edifying  religion  known  in  the 
census-paper  aa  the  Tinglebottonian  New  Lights. 

I  But  I  must  not  leave  the  words  unsaid  which  bid  adieu  to  the 
-old  Rectory  of  Wavemey  and  to  them  who  dwell  tbere.  Time  has 
•dealt  gently  with  the  Rector  and  his  wife;  for  look  you,  dear 
Teader,  that  hard  old  fellow,  with  bis  scythe  and  ever.running  hour- 
.glass,  does  not  pass  by  a  man  for  three-score  years,  and  leave  no 
markB  behind  to  show  he's  been  there.  But  with  some  the  old 
fellow  bears  more  kindly  than  with  others,  and  these  are  they  who 
use  him  well ;  who  keep  up  a  genial  fire — if  I  may  be  metaphorical 
— within  their  breasts,  that  drives  away  the  bitter  cold  and  frost  of 
passing  years ;  who  bid  the  old  gentleman  a  kindly  welcome  to 
their  homes,  and  tell  him  to  set  up  his  glass  and  scythe  in  the 
chimney-comer,  and  tarry  with  them  in  a  friendly  way — for  such  as 
these  old  Father  Time  appears  to  have  a  likiiig.  His  own  grey 
beard  seems  to  glisten  with  his  genial  smile,  and  thi  iciclee  upon  it 
to  melt,  anointing  them  who  have  touched  his  heart.  With  them 
he  lingers  willingly  ;  and  threescore  years  ai>d  ten  slip  by,  and  yet 
the  old  fellow  cares  not  to  shoulder  his  scythe  again,  and  quit  sutw 
goodly  company.  Sometimes  indeed,  as  records  show,  a  hundred 
years  have  gone,  and  yet  the  ancient  father  has  rested  with  the 
&voured  host,  a  not-unwilling  guest. 

May  such  a  destiny  be  that  of  Mr.  Evelyn  and  his  wife- 
Indeed,  to  see  the  health  that  seines  upon  the  cheeks  of  this  kindly 
pair,  there  seems  some  reason  for  the  hope.     In  that  old  BectfSJ 
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pftrlour,  age  and  childhood  often  came  together.  For  there,  some, 
times,  a  little  girl  and  hoj,  neither  scarcely  able  to  run  alone,  are 
seen  romping  upon  the  Bector's  knee ;  and  he  seems  to  enjoy  their 
gambols  aa  much  as  they  do ;  and  well  does  he  appear  toapp  reciate 
tiie  meaning  of  the  words  "  grand-papa,"  which  they  lisp  fondly  in 
their  rhilHiah  |»attle  as  they  play. 

These  are  Ckace'a  children.  Little  flowers,  they  are,  in  the 
garden  of  Grace's  life,  which  have  their  full  share  of  all  a  mother's 
gentle  love  and  erer.watchful  care. 

Over  the  picture  of  their  happy  home  I  draw  a  veil.  Time 
deals  well  with  her  also ;  and  though  a  mother,  he  has  not  refb  her 
of  her  girlish  beauty  and  its  fresh  bloom.  For  what  coemetique, 
gentle  reader,  is  there  puichaeeable  in  Begent-street  or  elsewhere  in 
the  world  of  fiiahionable  life  like  happiness ! 
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A       SUNSET      BKBTGH 

I  UHaiRKD  on  the  bridge  of  atone, 

And  watdied  the  ^assy  river  ^do        "^ 

Under  the  arches,  overgrown 

YFitfa  meesce  and  iv;  on  either  side. 

The  sunset  was  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold^ 
And  its  splendour  fell  on  the  fielils  of  cora ; 

And  it  tinted  the  bridge,  and  the  silent  woM, 
And  the  quamt  old  village  where  I  was  bom. 

It  punted  the  temple,  old  and  grej, 

And  the  teaching  tombs  and  the  slanting  limes. 
And  the  chnrchyard-path,  whose  hallowed  way 

iSy  feet  have  trodden  a  thousand  times. 

And  it  tinged  the  manse  with  its  whitened  wall. 
And  the  silver  foam  of  the  noisy  mill. 

And  the  turretted  roof  of  the  lordly  hall 
That  nestled  among  the  trees  on  the  hilL 

And  it  tinged  the  inn  with  its  blasoned  anns. 
As  it  waited  the  sound  of  the  coacbman's  horn, 

And  added  a  tint  to  the  maypole's  charms. 
In  the  quaint  old  village  where  I  was  boni. 

It  gave  the  blacksmith  a  sweet  embrace. 
And  told  him  the  toil  of  the  day  was  o'er ; 

And  deepened  the  tint  of  his  rosy  face. 

As  he  leaned  with  his  brawny  anns  on  the  door. 

And  it  punted  the  cottage  of  Lut^  Fell, 
A  crazed,  lone  womao,  wrinkled  and  worn, 

Whom  once  I  knew  as  the  blooming  belle 
Of  the  quaint  old  village  where  I  was  bom. 

But  Edwin,  her  lover,  went  over  the  sea — 
Went  over  the  sea  his  living  to  earn ; 

And  she  vowed  a  vow  she  would  faithfiil  be^ 

And  patiently  tany  till  his  retDri><iizi;ij:i,  0001^11:' 
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Foot  sonl !  she  has  waited  for  manj'  a  jrear, 

Thooi^  hsr  lorar  waa  loat  in  a  Bitoa;  gale  ;      - 

And  ahe  auxiooelf  list«ns  hia  atap  to  hear, 
For  aha  newar  baU«v«d  the  sad,  sad  tale  t 

And  the  aanaet  fell  on  the  village  achool, 

Where  I  learned  to  spell  and  knuckle  at  taw ; 

And  the.  niawtw  ruled  with  a  mflrtial  rule, 
To  keep  his  trembling  ranks  in  aw& 

And  its  glimmer  painted  the  farmstead  old, 
Widi  ito  henl  of  kine  and  ricks  of  grain ; 

It  tinted  the  porah  with  a  streak  of  gold, 
And  floahed  with  crimson  the  window'prae. 

But  winle  I  lingered,  a  voiceful  knell 
Tolled  out  the  hour  fbr  to3  to  cease ; 

Twn  the  sound  of  the  time-worn  Curftw  beO, 
And  all  the  village  waa  huah'd  in  peace. 

And  I  muaed  as  I  tnmed  to  m;  cottage  home, 
(Led  bj  the  lig^t  of  die  eTcning  star), 
"  My  footatepe  never  shall  yearn  to  roam 
To  clondr^apped  citiea  and  hmda  of ar. 

"  For  dearer  to  me  is  the  home  of  my  Urth, 
With  its  peaceful  temple  and  gable  old. 
Than  all  the  teeming  citiee  of  earth. 

Where  millioiie  ore  striving  fbr  fovonr  and  gold." 

"  Ohannt  of  mstic  blisi^"  thought  I, 
"  My  heart  from  thee  ehall  never  be  torn ; 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  1  hope  to  die. 

In  tiiB  quaint  old  village  where  I  was  bom  !" 
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SCARLET   RECOLLECTIONS 

BY    SKMPBR    VIGILAN8,    B.A. 


Part  II.— CHAPTER  V. 

BXDBOOUB    IN    BALLY BBANNIO AH. 

Scene— my  bedroom.  Vramatu  peraonee — Qrip  and  myself^  Stage 
attitude — a  recumbeat  one  in  both  cases;  Grip  below  the  bed, 
myself  above  and  upon  it.  Occupati(Xi-~aB  before  in  both  cases, 
slumber;  Grip,  however,  keeping  one  ear  up  and  open,  ready  for 
any  alarm.  Time — seven  o'clock,  od  a  bright  sunshiny  morning. 
Musical  accompaniments — r^ular,  deep,  easy  respirations  &om 
your  humble  servant,  betokening  calm  healthy  slumber  (not 
snores,  I  protest!  not  even  hahy  snores!  Never  was  guilty  of 
snores,  big  or  little,— never  could  be  !),  sharp  occasional  growb' 
from  Grip,  betokening  what  answers  to  nightmare  in  his  species. 

Time  changes.  7.30  a.m. — Door  opens.  Head  iutrudol 
cautiously.  Body  left  on  other  side.  Mouth  belonging  to  head 
says,  "Grip,  Grip!  all  right,  old  boy" — (Necessary  precaution 
before  entering,  Grip  having  an  ugly  habit  of  waking  up  suddenly 
and  making  a  rush  at  legs.)  Qnp  rouses  himself,  looks  suspiciously 
at  door,  recognises  face,  comes  out  &om  underneath  bed,  stretchoB 
his  fore  legs,  yawns,  stretches  bind  !^,  yawns  again,  gives  a  third 
stretch  both  fore  and  aft,  and  then  wags  his  tail  by  way  of  good 
morning.     It  is  my  servant,  come  for  boots,  clothes,  &c. 

Lieutenant  Tombs  slumbers  on.  Servant  gathers  up  the 
scattered  wardrobe,  arranges  room,  lays  out  dean  shirt  and  uniform, 
fills  bath,  gives  a  general  glance  round  to  see  if  anything  more  be 
wanted,  then  makes  up  a  bundle  for  brushing  and  polishing,  and 
exit,  closing  docs'  gently  behind  him,  as  velvet-footed  as  a  cat. 
Grip,  who  has  gravely  watched  proceedings,  and  wa^ed  approval, 
goes  out  too,  intent  on  his  morning  walk  and  bath.  Silence  and 
repose  again. 

8  A.M. — Mr.  Tombs's  usu^  hour  for  rising.  That  gallant  officer 
half  awakes  from  force  of  habit,  turns  over,  gives  a  grunt,  and  is 
about  to  awaken  thoroughly,  when — happy  thought! — his  half- 
unconscious  mind  dimly  remembers  tliat  he  is  in  for  no  duty,  w 
inspections,  no  parades,  no  orderly-room  work  for  a  whole  twenty- 
four  hours.  Another  grunt  of  satisfaction,  and  the  gallant  warrior 
composes  himself  for  a  second  allowance  of  sleep,  bilence  and 
peace  again. 
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8.10  A.it. — Knock  at  the  door  1  No  aoswer.  Knock,  knock 
— a  grunt  from  the  bed.  Knock,  knock,  knock !  Voice  from  bed, 
haJf  asleep  and  low,  "  What  is  the  matter  1  Wlio  is  it  \"  (Grunt). 
Knock,  knock,  knock,  knock ! — Injured  being  sits  up  in  bed  and 
shoute,  "  Come  in,  and  stop  that  row,  will  you  I"  Door  opens,  and 
in  stalks  an  obt^ieot  orderly,  stands  ^«ct  at  attention,  raises  hand 
to  cap,  and  jerks  out,  "  llajor  wishes  to  see  you,  rar,  at  bis  own 
quartera,  when  perfectly  Coovenient." 

"  Bother  the  major !  It  isn't  convenient.  What  possesses  him 
to  Eend  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  like  this  I  There,  tell  him  I'll 
come — all  right — by-and-bye."  Exit  orderly.  "What's  in  the 
wind  now,  I  wonder  ?  Bother  and  blow,  and  confound  and  hang, 
and  conflisticate  all  the  majors  in  the  universe  ! — and  I  was  in  such 
a  nice  sleep  too  !  There  (snuggling  into  pillows),  let  us  try  again ! 
Wonder  what  he  wants  (ano^«r  snu^le).  Never  mind.  Time 
enough  in  an  hour  or  two  (snuggle  number  three).  It  can't  be 
duty,  else  wouldn't  have  sent  such  a  civil  message.  No  good 
guessing  —  bore  —  nuisance  —  let  a  fellow  sleep — conf — (Grunt, 
snuggle — sleep  again}." 
Silence  once  more. 

8.20. — Hurried  knock;— door  bursts  open— a  frantic  rush  to 
bedside,  and  boisterous  voice,  like  a  small  thunderclap : 

"  Tombs  !— I  say,  Tombs  '—Rouse  up,  old  fellow ! — Tombs !" 
Stifled  voice  from  bed-clothes — "  Ugh  !    what  V 
"Tombs!"    (louder  than  before).      "It  is  time   to  jump  up, 
Getting  on  for  nine, — do  you  hearl     Hie,  Rat,  boy.here!  Up!" 

Sudden  bound  of  terrier  upon  the  raised  part  of  the  bedclothes. 
Naughty  exclamation  frx)m  underneath.  "  (^an't  you  let  a  fellow 
be.  Singleton  ?  What  on  earth  do  you  want  ?  Take  that  blessed 
<log  away !"  A  vicious  kick  through  the  bed-clothes  at  poor  Bat, 
who  slopes. 

"  Hallo  I  Don't  excite  yourself,  old  fellow  !  Here.  Rat,  did  he 
do,  tiien !  Look  here,  Tombs,  I  want  your  servant  for  half-au- 
hour.  My  lellow  has  been  and  got  into  the  guard-room,— 
drunk  last  night, — out  till  all  hours, — doing,  don't  know  what. 
Anyhow,  he  has  not  been  near  me  this  morning,  and  everything  in 
my  room  is  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

Voice  from  the  bed — "  Take  him — take  anything  you  like, — 
Imtdo  be  off!" 

"  Ob,  all  right,  I  shall  find  him  about  the  passage,  I  suppose. 
I  say.  Tombs,  what  does  Dr.  Watts  say  about  the  sluggard  what 
some  fnllow  heard  complain^-eh !" 

Head  drawn  down  under  the  bed-clothes.  No  answer.  Exit 
Singleton,  slamming  door  behind  him  and  whistling.  Orpwl  from 
bed.     Silence  ^^in.  -  ■    v-i-ii-i^^k 
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8-30. — ^Kiio(^  again  at  door.  Ijeatenant  Tombs  sits  up,  forgets 
CiuialiBiiitj  aod  good  msonem,  aod  swears.  Annthor  Hubminive 
orderly — 

"  A(^utaDt  denre» " 

"  That'll  do.  Excused  all  dnty:  tell  him  so.  Stmt  the  door 
and  be  o£F!" 

"  Fleaae,  sir " 

"Will  you  go  1" 

*'  But  liie  adjutant " 

' '  May  go  to  Jerns^em !    Cut — Taiiish — make  yourself  scarce !" 

"Orders  fijr  tfae  day — returns — adjutant — inunediate  !"  The 
poOT  fellow  retiies,  muttering,  but  obedient. 

"  I'll  lie  till  noon,"  growls  tiie  indignant  lieutenant,  "Hallo! 
here's  another!     I  declare  I'll — oh,  it's  Conroy!" 

The  door  opens,  and  the  senrant  appears,  with  clothes  well 
brushed,  and  boots  resplendent, — glides  in  cautiously  and  cat-li!^^. 
as  before,  sees  hk  master  awake,  and  wishes  "  Oood  morning,  air !" 

"  Oh,  Conroy,  Mr.  Singleton  wants  you !  And  look  here, 
Conroy,  just  hand  me  a  boot  or  two.  I've  been  bothered  past  all 
bearing  ;  and  the  next  fellow  who  comes  shall  get — be  quick, man! 
haie  is  another  of  them  !     Mow,  Sprouts,  what  do  you  want  T" 

Sprouts  looks  eager  and  excited.  "  Oh,  Tombs,  please,  can  I 
speak  to  you  fbr  a  few  minutes  V 

"  Yea,  at  a  decent  hour,  num ;  but  not  now.  Hare  you  got 
no  more  decency  than  to  come  magpie-ing  be&ire  a  fellow's  fairly 
awake  V 

"But,  Tombs,  I  really " 

"  Hand  me  over  a  boot,  Caatoy — do  you  hear ! — and  don't 
stand  grinuing,  like  a  fool !     Now,  ^iroots,  are  you  going  ?" 

Sprouts,  looking  mournful  —  "I  am  really  in  eanteat, 
Tomba " 

"  So  am  I !  Has  anyone  been  bullying  you  ?  Send  them  to 
me  at  twelve,  punctual,  and  I'll  thrash  t^em  fbr  you — (he  it 
known  to  tfae  reader  that  I  was  Sprouts's  champion  cm  occasions)— 
till  then,  make  yourself  scarce.  You  won't!  Put  him  out,  Cotaoj, 
and  be  off  after  him  I" 

Exit  Sprouts,  "Aw!  aw!"'ing,  and  "I  declare'it  is  too 
bad  l"-ing,  and  in  a  buff.  Exit  Conroy  after  him.  Once  mon 
silence. 

And  so,  on  the  very  momisg  of  all  others  when  I  had  laid  my- 
self out  fbr  a  luxurious,  unbroken  snooze,  secure  from  intenuptioii, 
safe  from  duty,  sheltered  by  doctor's  order,  an  invalid  still  from  tl>e 
eSscte  of  that  Sunday  recorded  in  Uie  last  chapter,— on  that  verf 
moming,  1  say,  I  wbs  badgered  and  tormented  in  this  nwanet! 
There  was  really  so  little  to  get  up  for  at  Ballybrannigan,  and  » 
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littTe  to  amuTO  yourself  with  wheo  joa  vere  up,  that  I  wm  olwajra 
glad  of  any  excuse  for  a  momii^  nap.  On  this  occasion  I  was 
really  out  of  sorts.  My  cold  had  been  the  regult  of  a  thmough 
chill,  and  was  accompanied  with,  snudry  rbeunmttc  twinges  in  the 
sboalders  and  back  ;  and  as  the  week  before  bad  been  a  heavy  one 
for  duty,  I  felt  I  had  fairly  earned  some  little  luxury  in  the  way  of 
laziness. 

There  are  a  set  of  men  in  every  mess  who  have  a  peculiar  pro- 
pensity for  lounging  into  their  friends'  rooms  at  all  times,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  without  regard  to  anyone's  feeling  but  their  own. 
Of  course,  it  is  natural  enough  for  men  who  are  livii^  side  by  side 
in  the  same  pass^e  or  block*  to  drop  in  upon  one  another  without 
much  ceremony ;  but,  as  Solomon  says,  there  is  a  time  for  evwy- 
thing  under  the  sun  ;  and  I  confess  myself,  that,  though  as  gi^;a- 
rious  an  animal  as  any  of  my  species,  I  like  sometimes  to  be  alone, 
and  to  feel  that  I  am  tolerably  safe  from  interruption.  Now,  out 
of  our  small  community  at  Ballybrannigan  we  possessed  two  veri- 
table "wandering  Jews" — Sii^leton  and  Sprouts — who  never 
could  or  would  be  alone  themselves,  and  consequently  had  no  idea 
that  anybody  else  was  differently  constituted.  In  Sngleton's  caee 
it  was  all  well  enough,  for  be  could  both  talk  well  and  knew  when 
to  stop.  To  be  with  somebody,  provided  he  liked  that  SMsebody 
was  all  he  want«d  ;  and  if  you  were  writing,  or  in  a  silent  mood,  he 
filled  his  pipe,  took  up  BeWa  Life  or  the  Field,  aqd  was  quietly 
happy  for  an  hour.  But  Sprouts  was  a  thorough  nuisance.  It 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  nature  to  chatter,  and  chatter  he 
must  Bzid  would.  His  tongue  successfully  solved  the  problem  d 
perpetual  motion.  Indeed,  his  body  followed  suit.  He  was  always 
in  a  fidget ',  and  as  Nature  had  given  him  a  long,  ungainly  body, 
with  great  sprawling  legs  and  arms — something  like  a  garden-spicfor 
— his  presence  in  a  room  was  not  always  safe  or  pleasant.  There  was 
one  good  thing — ^be  babbled  on,  in  one  uniform,  moootonons  flow  of 
words,  without  wuting  for,  or  wanting,  any  answer,  nor,  indeed, 
for  any  other  reason,  I  am  fully  persu^ed,  except  hi  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  himself  talk.  So  it  was  sometimes  possible  to  foi^t  his 
existence,  even  when  he  was  in  full  cry ;  just  as  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  man  to  live,  work,  eat,  driiik,  and  go  to  sleep,  day  after 
day,  quite  unoonscious  of  the  continual  noise  in  the  stieet  outside. 
Poor  Sprouts  I  you  were  obliged  to  be  rude  to  him.  He  loved  his 
own  dear  self  so  well  that  he  &ncied  you  must  needs  love  it  too, 
and  he  never  knew  when  he  was  in  the  way.  It  was  a  thousand 
pities  he  had  not  joined  httad-quarters  at  onoe.  Amongst  a  dozen 
ydungsters,  he  would  never  have  been  alone ;  but  here,  at  Bdly< 
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brannigan,  most  of  as  had  settled  down  into  quiet-going  old  fogies. 
The  only  oUier  eiuigii  in  barracks  vas  Perry,  and  he  nevo  met 
Sprouts  except  to  chaff  him,  or  assist  Fortescue  and  Singleton  iu 
playing  practical  jokes  upon  the  unlucky  fledgling.  StHnute's  dis- 
tinguished father,  the  alderman,  and  no  less  distingui^ed  mother, 
distautly  related  to  Lord  Rydrohyn,  had  duly  Bent  him  a  irholi; 
w^^D-load  of  furniture,  preposterouK  £ar  a  sub.  in  a  marching 
lament.  His  room — for,  of  course,  he  had  but  one — wa,3  crowded 
with  a  lot  of  things  which  were  destined,  in  a  few  months,  to  be 
sold,  at  a  tithe  of  their  value,  to  a  local  broker,  and  meanwhile  to 
be  knocked  about  and  ill-used,  as  useless  things  in  barracks  always 
are.  One.half  of  his  quarters  looked  like  an  oTer-fumlsbed  disT- 
ing-room  ;  the  other  like  a  lady's  bedroom.  Cruel  was  the  treat* 
ment  both  the  room  and  its  owner  received  from  my  brother  subs. 
They  made  the  latter  apple-pie  beds.  They  strewed  the  sheets 
with  bristles  off  his  hairbrush,  which  pricked  like  so  many  needles. 
The  shut  all  the  available  dogs  in  the  barracks  into  his  room  after 
he  had  gone  to  sleep,  including  Nip,  the  buU-dog,  who  got  coolly 
on  to  the  bed  by  his  side,  and  nearly  threw  him  into  a  flt  with 
terror.  In  fact,  when  Bullen,  whose  quarters  were  close  by,  came 
into  the  room,  both  to  seek  Nip  and  to  stop  the  terrific  concert 
which  the  other  dogs  were  kicking  up — and,  by  the  way,  was 
almost  knocked  down  by  the  canine  rush  which  ensued  when  the 
door  opened— he  found  Sprouts  nearly  smothered  under  the  bed. 
clothes,  which  he  bad  drawn  tight  over  his  head,  and  trembliu 
convulsively  from  fright ;  while  Nip  lay  lialf  upon  him,  with  a  lool^ 
about  his  face  which  said  as  plainly  as  possible,  "  I  don't  like  this 
sort  of  joke." 

Perhaps  the  worst  trick  of  all  was,  one  evening  after  mess,  wben 
the  contents  of  his  wash-baiul  basin  and  lamp  were  mutually  ex- 
changed, the  water  being  poured  into  the  lamp,  and  the  oil  into  the 
baain.  Sprouts  bad  been  taking  rather  more  than  was  good  for  him 
that  night ;  indeed,  a  very  little  in  his  case  was  too  much.  He  bad 
talked  against  time— talked  until  Bullen  and  I  got  so  wearied  tliat 
we  took  ourselves  off  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  moonlight — tolkeiJ 
until  he  could  talk  no  longer,  and  fell  &st  asleep  in  his  chair.  I 
knew  there  was  some  mischief  brewing,  irom  the  unusual  &ct  o! 
those  three — Singleton,  Perry,  and  Fortescue— sitting  with  him  so 
long,  and  drawing  him  out,  as  they  did,  to  talk  of  Lord  Rj-drobyn 
and  the  alderman  ;  and  when  my  cigar  was  smoked  out,  and  t^^ 
moonlight  work  grew  chilly,  I  put  my  head  into  the  mess-room,  to 
see  what  was  going  on.  Nothing  very  much,  apparently.  The 
mess-sergeant  was  waiting  to  shut  up;  Sprouts  was  &st  asleep. 
with  a  maudlin  smile  upon  his  face  ;  and  Fortescue  was  giving  bi"' 
a  beautiful  black  moustache,  imperial,  and  whiskers  with  a  burnt 
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tork.  Singleton  and  Perry  had  vanished.  As  I  afterwards  found, 
they  were  interchanging  the  oil  and  water.  I  at  once  asked  Fortes- 
cue  to  stop  his  nonsense,  wake  Sprouta,  and  send  him  to  bed.  He 
complied  with  a  readinees  somewhat  unexpected,  first,  however, 
^ving  the  nioustache  an  artistic  curl  at  the  comers.  The  gallant 
ensign  arose,  yawDed,  gazed  around  in  a  hazy  sort  of  way,  shook  us 
both  by  the  hand  in  an  affectionate  manner,  and  marched  off  to  his 
quarters,  with  a  gait  at  once  dignified  and  tottering.  The  mess- 
sergeant  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  commenced  patting  out  the 
light.     I  went  off  to  bed. 

A  quarter.of-an.hour  afterwards,  and  just  as  T  bad  got  to  the 
lower  strata  of  my  clothii^,  there  arose  a  most  unexpected  din  from 
the  other  end  of  the  passi^.  A  violent  rush ;  a  fit  of  spluttering ; 
a  sound  as  if  somebody  was  sick ;  then  a  crashing  and  banging  at 
some  one's  door,  accompanied  by  loud  shouts  and  angry  anathemas, 
addressed,  no  ^  as  I  could  gather,  to  the  person  inside.  I  slipped 
on  my  trousers  again,  took  a  candle,  and  sallied  oat.  At  Single- 
ton's door  was  Sprouts,  still  fully  dressed,  with  his  wasb.hand  basin 
in  his  hand,  kicking  furiously  at  the  panels,  in  a  way  whidi  threat- 
ened to  split  them  at  every  kick,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  with 
rage.  Bullen  was  by  his  side  before  I  could  get  up,  and  laying 
hold  of  him  without  any  ceremony,  pulled  bim  some  few  feet  &om 
the  door,  asking  him  at  the  same  time  what  he  meant  by  his 
"  drunken  foolery,"  when  suddenly  I  saw  him  let  Sprouts  go,  as  if 
he  bad  been  stung,  and  commence  smelling  at  and  wringing  his 
hands,  as  though  he  had  touched  something  particularly  unpleasant. 
Sprouts,  meanwhile,  made  at  the  door  again.  When  I  came  up,  I 
was  fairly  nonplussed.  Sprouta's  face,  and  neck,  and  hands,  and 
mesB-waistcoat — indeed,  his  whole  person,  more  or  less — were 
covered  and  glistening  with  lamp  oil,  as  if  he  bad  done — what, 
indeed,  he  actually  bad — taken  an  oil  bath.  The  fact  was,  be 
had  vainly  tried  to  light  his  lamp  on  entering  his  room — had, 
at  last,  managed  a  candle — 'then,  seeing  in  the  glass  bis  corked 
and  blackened  countenaace,  and  being  heated  with  talk  and 
whiskey,  be  had  made  a  sudden  plunge  at  his  wash-hand  basin. 
The  glimmer  of  the  candle  was  not  over  bright,  and  the  washing 
apparatus  stood  in  the  shadow  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Down 
ducked  poor  Sprouts  into  the  basin-full  of  abomination,  and  up 
he  rose,  half-stiSed,  hair,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  full  and  running 
over  with  the  unctuous  compound.  He  caught  up  the  basin,  in 
his  first  transport  of  fury,  and  made  off  to  Singleton's  door,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  one  of  his  tormentors,  at  any  rate,  some 
slight  return,  but — poor  beggar ! — in  another  minute,  and  before 
I  could  interfere,  the  smell,  and  taste,  and  feeling  of  the  oil  were 
too  much  for  him.    He  dropped  the  basin,  which  w&s  brokeii;  ItO 
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&i^meiit«,  and  made  an  awful  mess  upon  the  floor,  reeled  agaioEt 
the  wall,  and  became  bo  deadl3r  iU  that  both  Bullen  and  I  thoagfat 
he  would  hare  tamed  hiiuBelf  fairly  ioeids  out  befora  be  bad 
finished.  We  got  him  back  into  hie  room,  making  outsItw  like 
greased  Indians  in  the  proceas,  tore  off  his  clothes,  wiped  and 
scrubbed  and  scrawled  his  faoe,  and  gave  him  a  copdous  dose  of 
bnmdy  from  a  private  bottle  which  Bullen  fortunately  had  bj 
him.  But  what  with  whiskey,  oil,  sicknesB,  brandy,  and  nge 
oomhined.  Sprouts  spent  a  dread&il  ni^t,  and  kept  his  bed  ill 
the  next  day.  I  must  do  the  three  perpetrators  of  this  mischi^ 
the  jostice  to  sfty  that  they  were  very  penitent  tor  their  too  great 
suceess,  and  not  only  made  all  i^logiea  to  their  motim,  bat 
actually  refrained  from  tormenting  him  for  a  whole  £oi4nigbt 
«fterwazdfi. 

I  was  in  some  sort  Sprouts' s  champion  and  protector  from  tlw 
very  first.  Not,  I  sincerely  hope,  that  we  had  much  in  commoB, 
hot  he  was  so  hapless  and  alone,  and — ^dwaever  any  notice  at  all 
wag  tfl&en  of  him — he  was  chaffed  and  snubbed  out  of  his  life.  Ha 
was  gratefril  to  me  in  his  way,  and  showed  it,  I  am  aony  to  taj,  liv 
lunrnting  my  room  at  all  tunes  aod  seasons,  until  oocasionall;  I 
gisw  savage,  and  fEiiiiy  ordered  him  out.  &.  little  of  him — slat! 
there  was  nothing  little  about  him  except  his  brain — went  a  voy 
long  way. 

Thus  it  was  I  saw  nothing  very  peculiar  in  his  early  vi«t  m 
that  a&resaid  memorable  morning ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  Single- 
ton's either.  They  both  professed  a  liking  for  me  in  ^Mir  we^,  sad 
&vouied  me  with  their  company  without  standing  on  any  idle  c«R- 
mony  of  invitation.  But  friendship  before  hreakWt  is  a  decided 
nuisance,  and  when  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  I  laid  my  head  don 
upon  the  pillow  and  tried  to  get  back  the  power  to  sleep — a  difii- 
cult  matter  when  you  bave,been  fairly  aroiuad — it  was  in  no  ■!>>■ 
able  frame  of  mind,  and  a  fixed  determination  to  assault  aoddi) 
bodily  harm  to  the  next  being  who  should  attempt  to  eater. 

Confound  it! — I  was  just  dropping  off,  after  nearly  haJf-aD-l'i 
wasted  in  vain  endeavours,  wb^  knock,  knock,  knock  west  mw 
one  at  the  door  once  more. 

"  It's  that  villan  Sprouts  again— I  know  his  knock  !"  I  ex- 
claimed. "  He  shall  catch  it  this  time,  as  sure  as  my  name  s 
Tombs  I"  and  with  that  I  scrambled  out  of  bed,  fwdzed  hoU  o^" 
boot,  and  stood,  regardless  of  bare  legs,  ready  to  receive  him. 

Knock,  knock,  knock  ! — sharper  and  louder  than  be^e. 

"I'll  see  if  /can't  do  something  in  the  knocking  line,"  was  my 
only  response,  tollo  voce. 

The  disturber  of  my  peace  grew  impatient,  and,  afler  one  moR 
fierce  knock,  opened  the  door.  I  fiu^g  the  boot  atraij^t  at  lii! 
head. 
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Oh,  murder !  Woe  and  desoUtioii !  Misery  and  coofusioii  t 
Uaerftble  being  that  I  was,' — I  had  pitched,  with  hand  pro&ne,  a 
doable-Boled  Dail-studded  boot  at  tiie  head  cf  my  august  com- 
mander. Major  ^eardwood  > 

Draw  a  veil  of  reepectful  sympathy  over  my  feelings  I  They 
orercome  me  now,  even  after  ^1  th«ee  years,  as  I  tiiink  of  that 
fliWful  moment.  I  most  pause,  perforce,  and  commence  a  fresh 
chapter ;  the  reader,  meanwhile,  being  pleased  to  im^ine  me  in  w.y 
one  garment  staring  stupidly  at  the  major ;  while  the  major,  no 
less  astounded,  with  bis  hat  knooked  o£f,  sjid  boldiog  by  the  handle 
of  the  door  to  steady  himself,  looked  quite  as  stapidly  at  nm. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

AND    BON  KITS. 

1  NiED  not  say  that,  so  soon  as  I  could  find  Iweath  and  words,  I 
broke  out  into  a  volley  of  iq>ologieE  and  pBotestations  of  sorrow. 
Id  biith,  there  was  good  naad.  The  moor's  hat  was  not  only 
knocked  off  his  head,  but  bulged  in  at  the  side,  and  his  bead  ite^ 
had  received  a  blow  "  sufEdent  to  swear  by,"  aa  the  eaying  goes. 
Indeed,  I  expected  it  would  be  quite  Buffident  to  set  him 
swearing  like  a,  hundred  troopers  ;  but,  whether  it  was  the  shock 
which  had  diaturbed  his  faculties,  or  that  he  really  pitied  my  con- 
fusion, he  Bin;^y  rubbed  his  head,  picked  up  his  hat,  said  something 
about  "  warm  reception,"  motioned  towards  the  bed  (into  which  I 
scrambled  again),  and  then  sat  down  and  cleared  his  throat  vigour- 
oudy.     Altogether,  his  mapner  was  odd  and  unlike  himself. 

What  had  he  come  for,  not  waiting  for  me  to  obey  hie  summoas  ? 
In  mufii,  too,  at  this  hour  c^  the  mcHuing ! — and  seraphically  meek 
— more  than  meek — embarrassed  and  nervous  I  And  this  before  a. 
sub.,  whom  he  had  bullied  for  three  months,  as  though  said  sub. 
had  been  a  galley  slave  1  I  could  not  make  it  out,  and  waited  with 
eome  curiosity  while  my  chief  re.straigbteued  his  wounded  hat,  and 
rubbed  it  round  and  round  upon  his  coat-sleeve,  "  ahem  "-ing  and 
"  aha"-ing,  all  the  time;  fidgetting  about  on  his  chair,  and  looking 
down  like  a  guilty  schoolboy.  It  was  so  curious  that  1  quite  forgot 
myself,  my  costume,  and  my  mal-apropos  shot,  and  watched  my 
visitor  in  much  astcnuehment. 

What  had  come  over  the  man  t  Why  couldn't  he  speak  ?  I 
acted  on  my  character  of  host,  and  offered  a  remark  about  the 
weather, 

"Ahem — ah — yes!"  It  umu  a  fine  morning,  my  com. 
TnaTiHnr  allowed,  and  then  resumed  his  silence  and  bat-polishing 
together.  t 

"AndUkaly  tosemaiBfineifl  waanotDustakfin."      'OO^k' 


Observe,  ^ff^j;p,,j(a,«sppTT'|  ai^pW'ii  ■,,,,,  if-  ..j-rr-y  ^^M■.  t:  ^■xw  Ji  ,H0 

Now,  it  was  not  the  first  time  by  any  m&iiiier'Qf%>iiaaBte-1i^ 

t^^  gnp,9f  tjhe  s^er.     .AVpridei^yS  whqt^.ll:^  i^sJd <»noin«otr atjit 

for  what  was  coming.        i.'.,,.|,ii.v  r-  i.iA    "■ I^jJ'Tin-njui  I  ■■ -■" 

Notliiiig,  apparently.    Catch^.f^i^juie^  £-JbQg^toiapdIt)giEe 

jlampg^t^at  jf.^^  n^(juiteTYell-7Yi»d«5toF>,liMdm--«^^ 
tft,t^e,^enti£(il  re?t,ifet.,,,&c.i  ,, ..!  .'^,,.....;,,iii,'.  /i:..M  --J  \i--'--' 
,.j!p^^ipti^or,,?T^^iyh^htfiv^vep,t  1,-,.  ,.i,":-i,m  ■<  il- •  - 
,■  "!0v— aihr-ipTO^ded*  ar6,yoUi]|lr,,I^^  2^thwg.««rioi«( 
69|tVai'y'^y^cw'tgpout^-^,i;;  ;  .,.,_,  ,  ..],,(  i,j,  — -r  .:  ■■■...  ■ 
'  "  I  am  OQ  the  sUrgeoti's  list,  sir,"  I  said,  eDdeaToariiig't>D:l#okt( 
poojlv  ^  ^  yell  W«ld. ,    ,    -„...,-   ,,   *'.■,., -(rii.   I  ■  .r'.-.-iii:  '*■■ 

''Oh — all — ^Borry  for  tbatr^abeiq  ! ;  ,.V|Wyi,flfl?iy,.!V!  ii8ftid..JJw 
major,    ,  And  re^l,ly  Jie lool^ed  It, , i  -..r   >■.  ■■.r.i 

'Wond^,  upon  wonders !  Had  his  SintyJiiqaEt  epft^oed  T  oC.  3tad 
the  crafty  old  fox  some  (^^ep  design  for  g^ttuigmoro  voi^out^^lme, 
and  was  he  merely  beating  about  tbe.buaht  Ixifwe.hd.  aniuMitced 
some  further  poet  of  labour  wbicb  1  vas  deatiued  tp  l^M?  ^ 
grew  suspicions.  .      ,  .    '   > .  ' ' 

^  There  was  more  silent  hat-poUahing  for  a  ^ijnute  or  jtw,  luid 
tlien,  looking  up  again,  the  major  said  suddenly — ;    ,, 

",1  am  sorry  you  are  poofly,  for,  do  you  know,  Iwantedyooto 
taWfl  a  walk  with  ma"  ...     ,   ,   . 

Heaveu  and  eartb,  and  sea  and  land  !  Rw^  w^  a  proposftll 
Take  a  walk'!  In  the  name  of  fortune,  «^t  fr>r,  and  where  tot 
Who  ever  thought  of  taking  a  walk  in,  oi  axouD^i.BallybratiB^^ 
We  bad  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  barrack-panuiesL  and  jnarcbiags- 
out;  atid  there  was  absolutely  no  one  toviBiib  I  began  to,:tbink 
that  the  whole  mining's  work  was  a  strange  drean%  aod^^  tcy- 
self  a  private  pij^ch  under  the  bed-clothes  to  m^Jce  sure  I  was  B/mke. 
Horrible  idea ! — Had  the  major  gone  crackeil  all  of  a  euli}sii  l— 
Perhaps  dignity  and  Ballybrannigaa  bad  turned  his  brain.  Did  ^ 
wish  me  to  promenade  the  barracks  in  my  night-dress  \  or  would  lie 
propose  next  that  we  should  throw  ourselves  out  of  the  vindi}* ' 
•Well,  thank  goodness,  my  quarters  were  on  the  ground-flooT,  bo  m 
grtat  harm  could  happen,  if  we  did.     And  tben, — now  I  wme  to 
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think  of  it, — he  had  actually  been  a  qturter-of-an-hoitr  in  the 
room,  and  only  come  out  with  the  mildest  of  all  mild  ejacalatiooa  1 
Ob,  it  was  a  dear  caae, — Major  Beardwood  had  gone  mad  I 

A  audden  knock.  Door  throwa  open.  Enter  Sprouts  widi, 
"  Oh,  I  say.  Tombs" Sees  the  major,  and  stops  tratu&xed. 

"  I  was  positively  grateful  to  him,  and  called  out,  "  What  is  it, 
Spr— Slrong?" 

The  major  is  himself  i^in.  He  looks  thunder-clouds,  and 
growls  all  sorts  of  anathemas  under  his  breath, — ^I  can  see  he  does  \ 
Sprouts  turns  t^  red,  and  stammers  out : — "  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon— I  didn't  know — anotho'  time— I  wanted — ^never  mind — 
sorry  I  interrupted — — "  And  ao  vanishes. 

The  major  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Tombs,"  he  began,  in  a  friendly  and  confident«l 
manner—"  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  have  got  some  ladies 
coming  to  Ballybrannigan — (here  I  pinched  myself  again,  more 
severely  than  before) — and  don't  quite  know  how  to  entertain  them. 
You  see,  we  old  soldiers  grow  rusty  at  that  sort  of  thing ;  and,  as 
you  are  a  regular  lady's  man,  I  bought  perhaps  yoo  would  help, 
me,— ehl" 

"Certainly,"  I  managed  to  respond,  wondering  what  thishatt 
to  do  with  a  walk  through  Ballybrannigan. 

"  But  if  yon  are  on  the  sick  list,"  went  on  the  major,  "and' 
unable  to  stir  oat,— why— ahem,— aha  I — you  see— eh  T" 

I  did  not  see,  and  hinted  as  much.  "  Do  your  friends  come  to- 
day. Major  Beardwood  ?  for,  if  not " 

"  Friends ! — It's  my  moflier." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !"  said  I. 

"  My  mother,  and  the  two  daughters  of  my  only  brother.  He 
is  dead,  poor  fellow — yellow  fever— eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Wife 
dead,  too;  1  iii7i'3  little  thioT— not  fit  for  the  service.  I  have 
always  said  no  man  should  marry  in  the  army  under  the  rank  of 
field-oGBcer,  and  not  then  if  he  can  help  it.  Bad  work  for  wife,  and 
worse  for  bus£and.  ThesG  two  girls  were  left  as  a  legacy  to  ■ 
my  mother,  the  only  legacy — ahem !— there  was  to  leave.  Nice 
little  things— though  I've  not  seen  them  for  some  years.  Hare 
you  a  mother  living,  Mr.  Tombs  ?" 

I  told  him  I  had. 

"  You  are  not  ashamed  of  being  fond  of  hei^-eh  ?" 

I  said,  "Certainly  not." 

"  Ah,  that's  right.  I  don'tthink  much  of  the  man  who  is.  Ifo 
one  like  a  mother,— >no  one  like  her  in  the  world! — and  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  being  fond  of  mine  ;  no,  in  fact,  proud  of  it,  very  proud 
of  it,  old  as  I  ami — and,  by  George,  I  grow  fonder  of  her  every 
year,  and  less  ashamed  to  own  it !" 

21— J  SS 


The  nugor  bionght  his  hand  domi  on  the  table  as  he  epoke 
with  quite  a  hang  ol  emphasis.  It  was  so  lionesUj  said  tiiat  I 
grew  excited  too,  and  critd  "   Edilear!" 

"  A  soldier  makes  hut  a  poor  sort  ol  ron,"  contiuued  the  m^oi. 
■*'  Always  ksocking  about.  Two-thirds  of  his  time  abroad.  Heaveo 
knows  I  mnildhave  given  the  dear  old  lady  a  home,  if  she  could  have 
stood  an  army  life ;  but  it  would  never  have  done— never  have  done." 

The  major  paused  again,  and  seemed  lost  in  reflectioo.  I 
■wondered  would  A«  ever  have  done. 

"  So  she  is  coming  to  see  you,  sir/'  I  remarked,  at  last. 

"  Ahem  !— yes.  And,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Tombs,  it  wiH  be  the 
"first  visit  I  shall  have  had  from  her  since  1  left  home  to  join  the 
16  9th,  as  an  ensign  of  sixteen.  Of  course  I  have  been  to  see  her, 
now  and  again,  when  I  could  ;  but  she  lives  in  a  little  out-of-the- 
way  place  down  in  Devonshire,  where  they  make  their  wills  if 
they  have  to  go  ten  miles  off,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  move 
lier  until  now." 

"It  is  a  long  way  for  her  to  come.  Have  you  never  been 
-quartered  within  easy  distance  of  her  borne  t" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  yes.  But  then  I  used  to  nm  over  and  see  hei. 
.And,  on  the  whole,  Mr,  Tombs,  I  cannot  regret  that  her  visit  should 
be  paid  now  to  Ballybrannigan,  while  I  have  the  htmour  to  be  in 
'  command  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces — ahem  1" 

Bravo  for  the  major!  "  Her  M^esty's  Forces"  consisted  of 
barely  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  of  all  ranks  and  dzes.  But 
*'  the  honour  to  be  in  command  " — ah  I  that  was  it.  The  poor  old 
lady  was  coming  to  witness  her  sen's  grandeur.  I  dare  say  eke 
thought  it  a  scandal  on  the  natioy  that  he  had  not  "been  gazetted  a 
field-marshal  long  before  this ;  and  now  that  be  had  the  ghost  of  s 
dignity,  the  shadow  of  a  command,  she  must  needs  share  in  the 
glory  thereof.  I  felt  an  increasing  interest  in  the  pair,  and  in  their 
little  plan.  Poor  old  major,  and  poor  old  mother !  It  was  a  hard 
case  that  the  one  should  have  trudged  through  the  mud  for  so  many 
yearn  for  a  mere  brevet-majority,  sticking  stationary  in  the  army 
lik  e  a  sort  of  perpetual  curate ;  and  no  less  hard  on  the  other  to 
ha^e  waited  and  hungered  for  her  son's  piumotion,  knowing,  maay 
a  time,  that  a  few  bank-notes  would  do  for  him,  in  a  moment,  what 
all  her  tears  and  wishes  were  powerless  to  bring  about,  I  felt  as  if 
the  two  were  going  to  act  a  sort  of  play,  wherein  the  major  would 
fltrut  about  tiSe  stage,  with  a  tinsel  crown  on  his  head,  whfle  his 
mother  clapped  her  hands  from  the  boxes ;  and  in  my  own  mind  I 
determined  to  do  my  little  best  for  the  success  of  the  piece.  But 
all  this  time  "the  major  was  speaking. 

'"Of  course,  my  present  position  will  enable  me  t»  oflfer  tie  oH 
Udy  all^tbe  advantagra  whi^  the  place  affords.    Bat,  then,  "added 
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tha  najoi,  leflectiTely,  "  what  a  place  it  is  I     No  l&diee,  no  societj, 
no  pretty  country,  no  shops,  not  even  a  decent  chnrch." 

"  We  will  all  do  wbat  -fre  can  to  make  Mrs.  Beardwood's  visit  a 
pleasant  one,"  I  said,  thinking  wbeiher  it  would  be  propw  to  vote 
her  a  member  of  the  whist-club,  and  give  her  a  supper. 

"  I  dare  say  my  mother  will  manage  irell  enough,"  responded 
the  major.  "  She  is  too  old  to  caie  for  racketiag  about ;  knits 
away  in  the  chimney-comer,  and  tJiat  sort  of  thing.  Bat,  then,  you 
see,  there  are  my  nifices — eh  V 

"  Send  to  Dublin  for  a  piano,"  I  sn^ested. 

"  Ahem  I — aha  ! — expensive  work — always  the  case  where  there 
are  women.  They  are  extravagant  luxuries,  the  whole  lot  of  tbcoB, 
except  when  it  happens  to  be  your  mother — Qod  bless  herl"  saui 
the  major,  his  face  clearing  up  as  he  finished. 

"  And  a  whole  cargo  of  novels,"  I  again  suggested. 

"  Ah !  yes,  yee — that  is  not  a  bad  idea;  and,  perhaps,  some 
work— some  stitching,  or  wool-work,  or  something,  you  know,in  the 
millinery  line — needles  and  knitting-pins,  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
eh,  Mr.  Tombs  t" 

I  was  doubtful, 

"  Out  of  your  Tine,  I  am  a&aid,  maya.  Leave  it  to  the  ladies 
themselves.  We  shall  expect  slippers  all  round,  if  you  provide 
materials  in  iiiia  way." 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  said  the  major ;  "  but,  apart  from  piano, 
and  books,  and  stitching,  they'll  wast  a  lady  or  two  to  chat  with ; 
and  we  haven't  got  any— ahem !  aha  1 — that  is  just  the  conibunded 
difficulty." 

True  enough,  and  I  did  itot  see  any  way  out  of  it.  The  wife  of 
the  colour-sergeant  of  my  company  was  the  nearset  approach  to  a 
lady  in  barra^s  ;  while  outside — oh  I  by  the  way,  this  reminded 
me — the  major  had  proposed  a  walk.  Was  it  a  lady  hunt — an  ex. 
ploring  Expedition  after  female  companionB  for  his  guestsi 

"  There  are  no  ladies  anywhere  about  Ballybnuoiigan,"  Iie> 
marked. 

"  Why,  yes  and  no,  Mr,  Tombs.  There  have  been  none  near 
the  barrat^s  since  we  came,  but  there  are  a  few  in  the  town,  you 
know." 

"  We  shall  have  hard  work  to  find  them,"  I  said,  laughing. 
''  You  will  have  to  manufacture  one  or  two,  ot  offer  a  good  big  reward 
for  their  discovery," 

"  I  know  a  house  where  there  are  a  ronnd  dozen,  ready-made 
and  discovered,"  said  the  major ;  "  and  if  you  hadn't  been  laid  up, 
I  was  going — ahem  1 — to  have  asked  you  to  call  there  with  me  this 
veiy  morning." 
.    ^"  If  it  is  to  see  a  dozen  ladies,"  I  said,  incredulcind;^/'"irQ'^lBd 


defiance  to  the  doctor,  aitd  accompany  you  with  all  tbe  jdeunie  in 
life.     Why,  major,  you  m^SlbiW^^fSiA  I" 

Mr.  Tombs,     II  doesn  t  need  .any  mane  b>  dnoover  &,jwv-niU  of 


-    Atiy'portinaetonnT— j-ij  .  (■    t.  I  -.1    '    .[,tji- 

'''' '*'  XiiiJ whose feflierl  ttiey  say,''t(^i»lt'jWia»t' as he^lioes' fiie- 
Vpab^st^ 'You  area  Troli'm^,  jMJdrBeaniw^  .    J  ,  t 

■-'-''''l)on't  yb^'tea'cowaiS''tliUflK.  IcSnli'f"|^nfJbK^ 
tjie  peor, things  for  being  sLitterna-  they  haya  no  one'io  oreM.tor" 
^■^to  th^lious^,  it'/is' only  Hue  eveiy  buiM'' in  the  town,     ILaiii 

ttieir  fatller  dislikes  "ebl3lera,'tli^  i^  iii  TCaBoii^wt^  tJe'Bipvliiaif• 
,■,  .,  ^     J    VI  J.I.LUllT  ■till    lil    Vl'J'/lll  lDlijr,ilt|'i;  '^'m'; 

like  my  mother,  Ood  blegsnef  J  u    \  \  /      ■       lA  ■ 

'  ■  ''^Amen!'''  said  t  '' W4u,  mawr.'l'lTTO^willi' yon., I'u  will  b« 
i'gi*eat  lark,  in  any  case;  tliatii'll  TO 'aaji  (seeing  mm  loiJKalltue 
doubtCiil),  it  will  Ik  sometfiing  fresh.     And  they  can't  eaiW.can 

fliiy'!';--       "    ■■^'"■'    ■'•'"^ .70  I.ITTr,,  .,,:■,  „,:uii..l.'..V-..Jl 

y '"i^hemrUia!"  ^bWlM  the' '^ajlif' ■^wmg''iiini^l¥'un  anil 
fcWiDgmekiiow'Hy''*h'a<,^^£ure'i!hkV|!E4'tffi^F^'l|K^jt^^^ 

Al^lit  conceive 'himself 'greaUyHoibfflrM'Sa";;e' 

ffldCommiinder.iil-Chletof  iUl'ffie'Fd«fei'  ' 


dteife;'  and— oh'!  at ! '  yBt^tl-^'6UT^"^liiil ^"ilmae 


,,-..- Well;  be 'is  qd\A'&"'jii  i^!!' Xl^^MM'i^^y^ 
fesibiOBaWeTlsitSn^'Jibur  iir:^yhWiiiliieliti,'lndW'e"Mtl"fe^'?u» 
a'talch  thert  ill  at  hoint'if  WiH  lidHy.^"  IfiW'W  wili*  to'* 
«jdr;  then  Btopi<ed;  ''"I  caH't&St  *l"W'aitoet((Sli,'!B'.'  TO*,' 
aiiiiiBe,  not'tost)^  UKKit'tJiWfetiliy'of'lKottiSi!:  "VtlSi ■ItH iti 
iBJr'iiieilte  eoon'eddiigli-,  Ut:  iii«aijw«14',''l'*ln't'*«ni;lriif'mo*fr'" 
Tiiit','or  any  of  my'pllii[«  fi)t'ji*'4,Hifdtt;  «"be"Ii«l*n,--3*T;'!ir 
itotSnbe,  to  that  dSatterlbi  *ftliR'^lol!^il!«l'^mw*  MiWnrro* 
jWt  ddw.'"-  ■■;■•:"'""  •■•^'  "■■  -J'  ■""■  --Tj  "I '<-'■■  ••! 
'"  IbSWed,  and  the  MaWtifflSHM]'""  '■' '      'JH'"!"  ■-'■'<'  ■"■ 

-,.;,->■■,      -■  ■       .■    I-'-    >,u.„.|ll,.ll  l....,l,|..>„|i,|.|,;ill,.    .1 

!"  :    I.... i-.'|.|'v  '■■"II    "■  .."liNn)!   „jr       ■.!•  1'" 


It  was  9'ti()  a.m.  when  ths  major  nnisned  hu  sp^t-^^<r^^^  -V/fi'ifd 
drees.  At  10-30  westart^lfj^  ^to,.m(^,^jJir^  ,o£;'t.&^  "> 
Search  of" — well,  not  exactly  A^,)ri%,,'  ^^/'  ^^9fflft°-"l,  tit- was 
ad|.f^te;^' 


And  then  he  was  got  up  elaborately,  even  to  lavenaoFs  BJid^,jff^tj^f 

out'lor  a  visit  at  that  hour  of  the  morning' — indeed,  I  n^y  e^y^^^ 

or  never  out  of  uniform  all  day.  There  was  no  temptation  j  to 
wander  beyond  the  bairack-gate ;  and  wfaerea$  at  ptber  placeg.you 
MyMdonned.scarlet  when  you  could  hdp  it,  jaere  it  wiw,  ipp  great 

a  bore,  and  a  positive  |Wa8M  pi  cwtliea.  t^  jnake  any  change,  iiQlesB. 
it  might,  t)e.|to  a;loQeo.9nMtip&ja*T^t^^  to^lo'uilge 

about,  and  spioke  in.\     ■  i  ■ .  (i   ■     ■  ..i  .  [  ■   .'.      , .   .  'i 

"t  I '  w  I  '™°ji  w^^i'^li?  m  Sj^  t?  ^/?^^  i^  jri^.  Wi  ^  ■  ^^^^'i '  i  \  .H't* 

mjt'pi^w  yiem  'sBkin^  anOT'u^  ii^  gr^t  astonishment. ■  ''  It  Vn^.^ 
qiute  a  deligntral  mysteiry  ia  the  barraclps.'^   ,  ^'        11 

,j|Afa|un!  No.need  foEtheni'  to  tirn^  at  aiy  said  the  major, 
anly-— W.B.  l^ere  aitfagoM  ttMJ  mpmbers  pf  every  mes^  whp 
sebaom^do.'^  ",      ''\  '    '     .  "    ,         '"  ,      ,       ,,  '  ■   .    '    r, 

^nybraim]giEin''was  aboiit  the  most  dismrl,  ill  built,  and  Iw^lyf^ 
]f:ept  ;^wYih  ig^posEjiUe  ■^  tsjaiMve.  |,  "^e.piie  street  which,  by.any 
cout^tey,  pfflajhe"Ml||B^^  Ooproper  footpatn,  afi^d, 

'w^.w^nn.  into  holes^  whic^^Mi^^^  generally  i'uU  of  water,  formed' 
iiopromptu  haws  f^r  pe  chj^drui  f^(^|pig3,  of  both  of  wbicii  there 
wa^  ^ny  qua|ntif(y,  eo  ind^cr^Mftfelj  mixed  yp  and  dirty,  that  ,4^ 
was  ouias^naliif  d;im^  <^t^g^ish  cbil^en  from  pigs,.ao4 

pigs  &i^  ch|Idr^yi.'i  ^Foirls,  f^^,,  ^^igees^,  were  plentiful,  giyiDg; 
to<,th^  :pl^^a,.^^fiicb-f'ara  up^^np^, iurtbef  carried. out  by.  tl|)^ 
heaps. of  o^ynsfv^  atx^plf^tJpi^  P9V^  ^^  manure,  whicli  wer? 
tjtuclwif^  ^tr^^  ^^}  ,^%^^^  ffh^.  just  in  front  of  the  hou^ 
dotjffl.,  ^  iTh^,were^,n|0  pu,^ji|^^,np  li^itlp  garden-plots,  no  ,cleai(, 
wh^te  steps,  s^cb  ,a8  Tou,  8pp,,i^^Dg;lan(l.  The  housM  were  strao-, 
gers  u^.pai|ft  or  wbifa^a^i .,  iliq  i^iodows  were  mostly  rag^  or, 
paper,  {«ldom  glass.  The  doors  stood  invitingly  open,  and  let^  oufj 
odours  indescribable.  The  male  population  smoked  and  baslted  in 
die  sun,  with  a  philosophical  indifference  for  theniBelyea  and  every- 
tliing  else.  The  fem^ee,  in  their  (apparently)  one  petticoat  and 
bare  legs,  gossiped,  quarrelled,  thumped  their  children,  and  made 
bard  work  of  doing  notlting.     Cleanliness  and  comfort  there  seemed 
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to  be'none ;  and  yet  I  am  bound  to  cmfess  there  were  1110117-  dioer- 
ful  &ceB  and  pleasant  smiles— Bay,  mora,  a  ready  politaaeas  and 
Trieh  b>  oblige,  when  yon  spoke  to  these  pow  BailybT&nxigaa 
peasants,  whiob  confrasted  euriously  with  the  scowliagglanoesuul 
anllen  incivility  which  a  ainager  meets  with  in  many  of  t^  En^idi 
filh^es  and  country  towns.  I  speak  bom  txpaJKum.  Tlusn  is 
not  a  more  polite  or  a  kinder-hearted  nation  on  ^e  faeo  of  iha  ««rtfa 
than  the  Insh.  Easily  led  to  believe  t^emse^Tes  wroagad,  ezpknm 
as  Ditro-glycerind  on  the  subject  ot  their  country  and  thmr  t^igigo, 
stickily  at  nothing  to  gratify  their  revenge,  they,  nevertheleM,  will 
diare  ibeir  lost  penmy  «*  potato  with  a  friend,  uid  give  their  vny 
life  for  one  they  low.  A  nalion  of  coatradictioos,  until  yon  ncog- 
niee  and  make  allowaace  for  the  difi^noe  between  Celt  and  Saxon, 
and  judge  them  by  no  Ei^liah  etandaid  or  rule  iriiatsoetver.  Tb« 
man  who  lounges  about  in  a  daily  state  of  whiskey,  tobacco,  rs^ 
and  idleness,-— who  lies  behind  a  hedge  with  the  deliberate  purpos* 
of  sending  a  brace  of  shigs  through  his  landlcsd's  skull, — who  is  tke 
willing  and  fanatic  tool  of  any  secret  society  which  profeases  to 
relieve  his  country  and  ez&lt  his  faith, — who,  in  short,  is  a  pnasle 
and  a  nuisance  to  every  English  statesman,  as  he  baa  always  been, 
from  Cromwell,  who  tried  to  improve  by  killing,  down  to  such 
clever  bands  at  blarney  and  conciliation  as  Sir  Robert  Feel, — 4us 
same  man  has  pluck,  en»gy,  wit,  and  warmth  of  affection,  more 
than  enough  £>r  a  good  soldier,  citizen.  Christian,  and  man.  At 
present  the  most  peculiar  thing  about  him  is,  that  he  can  and 
does  use  all  these  good  qualities  tor  otliers,  but  nerveo-  for  himself 
aad  in  every  other  country  but  his  own ; — a  sort  of  plant  wloek 
blooms  in  every  foreign  hedgerow,  but  sickens,  a  useless  weed,  on 
native  soil ;  in  fact,  a  plant  requiring  a  great  deal  more  skill,  aad 
Heaven  only  knows  how  much  nkore  loving  care,  than  any  political 
gardwier  had  yet  bestowed  upon  it. 

I  do  not  ^ean  to  say  that  these  were  exactly  the  tJioughts  I 
had  while  walkii^  through  Ballybrannigan  with  Major  Beardwood. 
It  was  dangerous  work  philosopbisiag — especially  for  the  m^or'a 
patent  leathers — amongst  pigs,  children,  and  other  miaoeUaaeoas 
cattle,  not  to  speak  of  a  road  which  was  three  parts  mud  and  the 
rest  water.  The  Reverend  Michael's  house  was  quite  at  the  other 
side  of  the  town,  and  stood  in  a  waste  howling  wildeniesG  of  a  gar- 
den, remarkably  fertile  in  weeds,  but  otherwise  a  failure.  The 
garden-gate  was  half  off  its  binges,  and  more  than  half  rotten  aad 
maimed,  from  want  df  paint  and  anything  but  want  of  rough  nsags. 
Yetj  possibly  it  had  served  as  a  swing  for  the  juvenile  O'Connor. 
Here  was  a  strip  (^  tangled  shrubbay  round  the  garden,  aad  thn 
a  lawn,  which  evidently  answued  more  purposes  than  that  of  DHve 
OKDameot,  b^ng  w«a  ihreadbate— or  raUiw  grass-bare — asaaadafc 
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gnmiaA,  -wbBe,  at  tbe  moment  we  entoncf,  iX  was  t&e  a  Ayzeu  Bfaipe 
in  full  sail,  ^m  the  quantity  of  gwrtnents,  chiefiy  of  the  female 
order,  which  woro  fluttering  in  tbe  wind  to  dry.  The  gravel  path — 
that  is  to  say,  what  ought  to  hare  been  a  path,  for  it  was  difficult 
to  mahe  out  vrtiudi  was  gravel  and  which  grass — ^led  right  through 
thia  grbve  <^  wet  linen,  so  that,  what  with  bobbing,  and  ducking, 
mid  dodging  tbnra^  rows  of  articles  not  to  be  mentioned  or  thought 
(rf,  it  was  quite  a  gymniiBrtJc  ftat  to  reach  the  front  door,  besidflB 
givii^  us  both  a  mildewy  feeling  of  general  dampness. 

The  door,  like  the  gate,  cried  out  for  paint,  and  was  free  from- 
bell-hawUe  or  knocker.  There  was  little  fear  of  injuring  the  panelB, 
00  the  major  tried  his  stick  upon  them.  After  the  first  attempt^ 
there  was  a  very  audiblet  scufBe  inside,  followed  by  a  hurned 
trampling  of  feet,  and  tiien  silence.  We  waited  for  a  minute  or 
two,  consciouB  tiiat  several  Httle  heads  were  peeping  at  us  from 
lonnd  tbe  comer,  while,  if  I  mistake  not,  another  and  larger  head, 
in  a  perfect  halo  of  carl  papers,  was  flattened  against  the  remotest 
comer  of  the  neighbourii^  window,  trjdng  to  catcii  a  ^mpse  of  our 
persons.  Tbe  major  grew  impatient,  and  rapped  again.  There  was 
another  pause,  and  then  a  great  pulling  back  of  bolts,  and  creaking 
of  a  rusty  lock,  suggesting  that  the  front  door  was  somewhat  of  a 
superfluity,  then  with  a  sharp  jerk  it  flew  open,  and  we  were  con- 
fronted byared-bced  damsel,  "all  hair  and  eyes,"  as  the  major 
very  tmly  described  her  afterwards.  From  the  damp  Aiver  which 
seised  ns  both,  and  the  warm  steam  which  came  up  from  her  gan 
ments,  I  gurased  that  she  had  just  come  from  tbe  vash-tub.  She 
breathed  very  bard  and  stared,  while  the  major  inquired  if  the 
Beverend  or  Mrs.  Michael  O'Connor  was  at  home,  and  we  both  offered 
our  cards.  These  latter  she  took  with  great  circumspection,  mean, 
while  keeping  the  door  only  half  open  ;  and  having  received  them  in 
a  moist  band,  and  with  a  grasp  which  promised  ill  for  their  preserva- 
tion, ooolly  shut  the  door  in  our  faces,  and  left  us  to  our  medita- 
tions. Tbe  m^or  grew  alarmingly  red  and  explosive  about  the 
&ce,  and  would,  I  believe,  have  made  ofl^,  if  I  had  not  suggested 
t^t  we  might  expect  t^e  damsel  again ;  and  sure  enough,  after  a 
minute  or  so,  the  door  opened  for  tiie  second  time,  and  we  were 
invited  to  enter. 

It  was  a  good-sized  hall,  but  wofully  knocked  about  and  dirty: 
Caps,  bonnets,  shawls,  and  coats  without  number,  hung  on  pegs  all 
round  the  walls.  Hoops,  dirty  boots;  an  old  doll,  and  a  broken, 
rocking-horse,  made  navigation  difSsult,  especially  as  there  was  only 
darkness  visible  when  the  front  door  was  closed.  Following  our 
guiile  we  were  ushered  into  what,  I  suppose,  was  the  drawing-room, 
and  there,  without  exaggeratbn,  we  sat  for  twenty  minutes,  tSte.S^ 
tite  and  expectant.  Diaii^cd  b  Oooylc 


Sli'bfci|t)ilirUf[JDp«iijiHtt  «M  nfUbeittiUti  ibtffartJi^iilguecaiiia^Iffli^ 

<ui^[r«hmii>y4uK^^«^«r^%...'wbicibli  ^A^i;^«d^itj:>so]da 
MfL  ihela-JvaUitheaflnm  tUjt  van  <lwMe(^arithtdqifijliiiiJMiii/>M 

WiJBWWlMMB  cQnipMt4  kii-jxkta^^imiitidtmLiljJBtkaiKmiktA 
limlMtgrftiilhenw^hsdEitsii^ioiig^  fcmbaii  anfl  sstUed>riA^«i*ininif 
UJkAani^4  piaim>)ltbaTO«rtaif|«/'(diobl>*bit&ibtitiboibr7idktT^)3*iitei> 
ftlU  <}£jboint'nlhtlJDlh^  idBd4#srweikw>  dwdyrthait  itfaiy  3nigb»<&9nl 
l)e«t&tXBtBd<(l:i«tonlil  rather"B&;p:blaekilea(l«l)Tibni&Ut*b^iseabe> 
tlMtejwi8-thimigh.ilMbiJt,:IiJ  yJu.lji.-,  "ki  jj^.j-k,}  ji  fiii.il  iui>  LuJoui 
■i.|<^o  had  lAKtt^jofitimftvto  ^'detvtal>sU,  tU8.aiKi>akiDQeiifa.<4UBtar 
ipui.\  L'  jyrtitolrmii)iifc«eibadifJt-gQiduqM8tfljAAiiBol»Me-jbf  'an 

tbciiiiteiittarfio6tiiea|)ai*inniti'  AtJftBVii^fc'tljftinajar-baJliipiwd* 
IWDaAlfiup  iUQiMt.ittiiaReiimblel&faQfildto'fidgcU^aui  ^oMr.lmBkblai 

BffrexsuliliqluediOi'Cabnorl  etiDatehttt  Ukaa^lotlM^pEt^  ib  a  sniiofi 
blAolfirait4'ntiUiBJbattt',aB.ftdup)>ie]ipi«s^oiil.b»>bis.fiicepihi«i«ifqift' 
deiUc)iUV'-Un4^1»sQiDAilQ(rii^g< wtMbajB,  giareni  t6l&aek)ev-iimdi!')«^ 
e^m;  andla  yoUiigii^yi'tbe  ^ait^t^'tUu^hAeii/  J]i|H»8uiii»J'iie^l;J^ 
teU  akihfxi*lh«t,  aBd-almoMiab  sptoet:inv&iiJiiieHilnhichikiiilgikbotit' 
h«i!itUc«ia«dck^.i  .A,.iniQglMl"«doupo£^kitdbeiii'H»rp,siul  beigaaibi' 
eatoraJifrith'tben.:-  Ihena  yria  a.BtiSaszilBBici:haiiisaiLhaiiiMiiiai' 
ai^'dtfia  in  Bil.fifffti8fttd[0wiilatid'Comaiesded.'btimosat.>Jl  ><i)  ti'>  >" 
.<.  It 'WU  a  Iwrely  convgwatibayryaryil  1'  Oig-  hortxi  sild  ibcBtpnrt' 
B»t«toli(Uy.Uid solemnly 4)leat,  Bzs&pt  wbca cMetnuBed  toaUtn^i 
"y««n"  OT.^'HW-  i;Th«  :E^jfir  "faaml'Vledi,MKLffiiH)!J;^vi  tot 
nMi44.dflipqTaiia  butt  ftboriive  iGSarts  tp.come  tatiwpoiiit^wUU^Itf 
for  me,  the  few  remw^b  .1 ;  buacded  «r«mitOBil«ed' mtli  jsa  littl*' 
4Ue^ti()D.'tiiat  X'i»B)aUied.fiil&iitv.aQd^l«ftithai!fidiobitb)biBilKte. 
Indeed^  ^  .AaB.eziKqguiBfacd.  4(  laD-cetrly  ipenifdi,-  U» '  IleveitiMlJ 
Michael  coolly  asking  the  su^i'OverinyhaadiwUstherhia'V  young 
frimd"  had  "just  entered  Uie  araay."  addiag'fwith^ab^i^hra] 
groan,  that  it  (the  army)  vas  -"«  schooli  of  teiiptatkai^iet  tbe 
70HngtV.iLAitffitiiisiltih<tii^t.I^ight'aej'w^  beqaiet  :i  -  / 
,i.  .Wbatevercoulditba^roajaF^expeGt  irom^BiMiiiajfiuirilytl  mi  f^' 
not  say  what  he  came  for,  and  have  done  with  it  1  -fiff.dfd^'W 
&r  w  V  We  never  «ee  iyon  in  Itsrracks,  Hr,  X)<'(i!qiiqoi^  "aaai  tiii  l^^t 
iritb  '^My  duty.Uea'  in  'A  vtty.  diflaieti&  qihezft.'  I  alir^a  lattBod' 
y«tif  lt«6iHtiU;'wbfU  deeiredv^peciaJly.to  dew).'  '  Otbeiwue  II«eB< 
sidw4iy.(ime,oaDtie.moretitr<£(Bbly  eibpi<^«d.V  i  ^AstLigoalaMsv) 
«bftt»bri^u«tbttman^icdMl  withjj  i- ;'--v',i,<i'.;-^,ybytL" '■'  '"*''' 


^ndlHBeitiDauqhimipbiittBAniuiMerlitUA  *h»  terijnq omU'WciP^iUt 

dwiterintotdiUicbariltftaaajif^'batifinpbJK  |tkanmt>  amtMM4wbe» 
pRtfotuandirfwUbUtali  Oik  na^li  %ie((piidiI)iiil^0Mn>litiiiV4^i 

<?«tilft)«bdAtJljnndibri.bab>:atriw:itta^''sa-)dlat  hbr.itii^  9otodll«|H 
looked  out  from  a  forest  of  equally  blackiilMSr^lWtidf '<bHt^>Wi 
mtobk^ipiiiiMUK^nto'.ba  cUsdidV'She<>*ris>]UiiKidyfHift|  Mtp'f&m 

UmimldbeifawfiricN^Md'ii^aa-afi.tb  show  iftimpt^ttTar  ■cMtoi'tfliiU) 

gDtd-lDzdd,faDotH  gbse  eiUBneptiwairailt  fcpii  suidaiiliiB  t* '^A'tAiOttf^ 
ibaksr.  j.  Jt^piq  InUi>l1»«B(iit{r  miiHiiKiiMd]  -'Jl  taiaida*T'^UiA<vH't^ 

B«geiii.Htnet.4«Ditild>  bare  JsluKUerad;  ifiA^hnrik 'ato(i«litLgbhb('>W> 
diK^liksndsiiiiiBos^Bedi'UjivriitiU^' detbeg^liebiiKlatedilioe^ 
hut  (iibnbMr^,  oiv^arnktirailiaiiildii-^TAeem'fao^'^aMMiffliMflGttft 
ddMB>nB>i-^Bs,<,-ranly  detkiAas)!  picfuteitB^i'ObaADiiigii  jbewitt^in^f' 
onl^.watrtisgitO'lMiiuroed^tti  marble'/ or'UiiiiBfcn«lit^uab^,>W 
wt  all  the  Regmb-Bti^eti  bmiqcvs  atuliBEilgiiafi&dBnnMinM'ii^iittoUti: 

iteth  lorely  <iii«atutofB:iit--Irelaad'l'"  lAndito-tUmk  oftbls  beauiiror' 
wildifltiweriUovoiiiiiig  on  such  aisoiny  wil,''abudit>  radl" uilg^Bly< 
ootamloiKpli068  ^'dic  tkree  wbtffaad  nebiied'ku)' "I  '■  i  'i'- "' 

.  >..Tbe.cafba(l'ekippediIiiWtbeiiuddib'of  tberooni  befer»'dD)"^f' 
tbfl  tlwedk:onld  sjiopbqr.  v^Tben'liberjrgaTa  toOf^tflogMltd:-^"    '* 

--([''KfltbteeDycnl^teVcoilii/tliei&ani^-M-^'t.i)  .  i   '  >:  ;:.,..>  i  v  .i  ;.[^. 

UviMKafUetnjibev.daMiyou-'****^"  'i     '  ■;  ■!  ■  •■   ^  .ii"  ;.    I       !-■    't 

-...l^'lfatUeeiljiiialu-detbiikbed'-; — ^''      ''.>'-    ' '  ;   >•   -> -'I'    'ii""''o 

A  sort  ot'obtfOMJ  ^hvrem^tha  Kdvetead  Hittu^  oai&4  inlaMtuX 

^m^  aoi  of .  wiadi.  tiie  fedr '  Bubptit  <t«a5c  not'  'ibt)!  idigbtoM  :  li4ed, 

faafond s&jtiiqiM-    i  I'    ■'  ';  ■.  I  ■  ■  -J,   ,   ■.  i.,  .  m    i  ,  !  '■   '  v  vr.-  j  rii 

.--  j'/Ofa(  tare,  pap*, "tbt^  tUd  me  :yoa.rw«re'bere;  't(!^d  ti^  pdBtlv^ 
ebmout,  uid:byithe>Baiup  token: <broiigkt  Peggy  aile^Mt.  jKwi'iV 
iBnf-*ntl  oot^vJatita  mamriia'-i^aBd  "Bobb/»  been  aDd'fir«dia:anick«r' 
ia-thalpigBtj«Vt-aiid  lOH^Mubso-I'^Migtlt  I'<^icetaa<uid'it«lb  yotr,^' 
ended  the  young  lady,  buzsting  urf*' a  lUigli.^i'  ttBoK^'i"-  n  ii^ 


joit,  th»  proper  wmd.      EYOTtluiif  dw- nil  «r  did  nwat  » 
fauBk 

"  Vdht  tnaiiTma  mxd  I  atB  angagad  villi  .Uuse  gcnlJamen,"  aril 
harffttber;  "and " 

"Ob,  yiB,  and  they're  offiaan&en  the.  haeradks;dieii^tiic^n 
iilil  ilmiiiiil  IIJ1  ill  III  mint  rillinr  " 

IWmajckrhad  riwn;  80  hwlL  He  biHnd.  I  KuedbiddBt, 
and  said, 

"  I  nnst  ask  to  be  iotroduoed,  Mr.  O'Comar." 

"  Oh,  fiutb,  I'll  iatroduoa  nysal^"  broke  in  the  jomag.hAj. 
"  Fm.  £atihlflen,  and  yon  ait  in  the  coroeE  of  the  big  paw  on  Sn*' 
day,  and  go  to  deep  irbile  piqia  is  preaduBg." 

"  Papa,  do  Btop  her " 

"  Ijsave  the  room,  KathleeiL ' ' 

CSionia  again. 

*'  Now,  papa  dear,  it  is  true  all  the  same.  He  don't  mind  me 
Stuv,  everybody  knows  Kathleen.  And  this  othw  gentleman 
(nodding  towards  the  majcH')  is  the  ana  who  says  the  amen?  ao  load. 
Oh,  I  know  tbom  all.  I'm  aoie  I  oaght  to  do,  ior  th^n'a  no  ona 
elae  mtuh.  to  look  at.     And  now  I'lLsit  down  and  be  good." 

And  down  she  sat,  acooidiogly. 

The  major  and  I  both  laughed,  loml'and  long,  Kathlaep  JMaiag 
in,  until  the  room  rang  again.  The  loc^  on  the  iaooa  of  the  other 
tiuee  was  a  caution. 

"I  really  do  not  know  how  to  aptdogise,  Major  Beardwood," 
began  the  Bererend  Michael,  eridently  mudi  diatorbed. 

The  m^or  was  going  to  stop  him,  bat  Misa  Kathleen  waaoEFagaJB. 

"  What's  the  matter,  p^a,  dear  ?  Sore,  no  one  is  ever  ai^ij 
with  me — ^now  are  they  1  And  c^,  I  do  so  like  soldieiB  !  Jior, 
Peggy,  you  needn't  look  ao  ctobb.  You  like  them,  too, — you  knov 
yoa  do — for  I've  heard  you  say  so." 

"  Mamma,  this  ie  unbearable." 

"  Hold  yonr  tongue,  Kathleen." 

"  Kathleen,  for  shame  of  yourseli ' ' 

I  never  saw  three  solemn  people  so  put  out  and  discomfited-  Aa&r 
myself,  I  could  do  nothing  but  laugh.  And  tiie  major — itwas  sach 
a  grateful  relief  that  he  threw  dignity  to  the  winds,  and  cried  out, 

"  BraiVD !  Well  done,  Mias^  Kathleen  I  That's  just  what  I 
wanted !     You  must  come  to  see  as. ' ' 

"  So  I  would,  if  papa  would  let  me,"  responded  the  young  lai^ 
at  onoe.  "  I  should  dearly  love  to  go  inside  the  bairacka,  and  see 
the  drilling  and  firing,  and  band  and  muching,  and— <di,  it  nuiit  to 
80  jolly!" 

' '  Pray,  Magor  Beardwood,  don't  bomoar  the  flilly  gid  to  iHt' 
said  her  papBk  in  great  anger.  DoiizodbvCoOQlc 


SCAItLET  BEOOLLBCTIOMS  ilfr 

^e  msjoE  bUncEtj  'wWed  his  hand. 

"laflBUTeyoiiiMr.  O'Connor,  yourdaoghtermteraBtB  me  g^-eadjL 
An  old  soldier  ia  alwi^Ts  happy  to  &nd  Ao  servica  af^i«ciat«d. 
(Well  done,  m&jor.)  Hay  I  venture  to  haps  that  hai  &^ingB  aa» 
Bhared  by,  the  lest  of  your  amiaiUe  fiunJljt"  (Qa  it  again,  m^or  t 
Better  and  better !) 

These  ints^ections,  the  reader  may  anderrtsiMl,  ttuae  taU^voee 
from  myself. 

The  incorrigible  E^thleen  Btruck  in  once  miHe. 

"Oh,  papa  and  mamma  don't  like  soIdiK^  at  ^L  Bat  I  do—mi 
I  do  BO  wish  I  might  come  and  see  you.  But  papa,  mn't  take  bis, 
■sit  is  no  good." 

I  do  beliere  I  should  have  outraged  deoomm  and  Baid^  "  Com* 
without  him ;"  but  Uie  major  bad  his  irita  about  bim,  and  turned., 
wth  all  the  gr&ce  in  the  vorld  to  Mrs.  O'Connor— 

**  My  dear  madam,  your  daogbter  has  iMought  me  to  the  laey 
point  I  iras  viehful  to  arrive  at.  I  have  some  ladies  coining  to  tfa» 
hazrackft— in  &ct,  my  motbca*  and  my  two  nieces.  May  I  b^,  as  a 
great-&Tour,  that  yon  irill  do  them  and  myself  the  hononr  <^  a  vint 
to  my— ahem  ! — my  bumUe  quartera ;  and.— ahem — aha  1  (the 
major  iras  getting  foggy)— ^lo  us  ibe  honour  to— in  fact—^abem- 
to  see  us."     (Ignominious  ending.) 

"Ob,  mamma,  von't  it  be  splendid !"  cxdaimed  Kathleen 
dapping  her  hands.  "Of  course  I  shall- go,  too.  And,  naybe,  the 
major  vrill  give  us  a  bit  of  a  danc«!  Aitd,  dil  yott  must. gp 
manmia,  nov,  von't  youl" 

I  was  playing  only  second  fiddle  all  this  time. 

"  If  I  may  venture  to  add  my  entreatiea  to  those  of  Major 
Beardwood,"  I  said,  "I  beg  most  heartily  to  eacDnd  hia  raquMk 
We  are  very  badly  off  for  ladies'  society  in  the  boEFai^.' ' 

Miss  O'Connor,  aUat  Peggy,  looked  petrified  with  horror.  Mib. 
O'Connor  turned  meaningly  towards  her  husband.  The  reveisnd 
gentleman  thereupon  arose,  and  placing  bis  hand,  with  a  solfimii 
gesture  inside  bis  waistcoat,  was  beginnii^;,  when  Kathleen  brdift 
out  again.  , 

"Now,  papa,  you're  going  to  aay  'No;'  andifyoudo,  I'llplagvi 
you  out  of  your  life,  that  I  will  I  It's  a  shame,  so  it  is.  And  m 
with  no  one  decent  to  speak  to,  irom  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 
And  I'm  sure  the  major  meang  what  he  says.  And,  oh,  I  Aoubd 
so  like  to  go — that  I  should ! — I  never  wanted  anything  half  so  much. 
And,  oh  dear  me,  it  is  too  bad !"  and  the  young  lady  pouted,  aad 
seetned  more  than  half  inclined  to  cry. 

The  Reverend  Michael  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  out  all 
a/ppwti,  and  essayed'  to  begin  again.  A  perfect  tOEient  Imke  fcnrtlb 
this  time —  i   mzcdavGooylc 


9m  taxBXJBi.isGEmm^'miw^m 

4«t}ii^'«a(ii8  i«%i)fitiiittit.  i»d:J^^  J3iHroi;vf»M(M^itw^fibf. 

"e^erl"  .midJjr.-':. 

robynl  Why,  What  in  the  name  of  ever7tluf^,qv^(a{;k9,iy(l.j^ 
know  about  8pKnrt«^?)t^,?Afflll*Me,;l(I^I.^»Vl¥4  a*)!^V(tf*»!.9pS»^- 

ttP*B?Piftf  *CTB'.>   l„u:  >,ni)iir.q    .'i.l    i,r„   ,.j    ,.-,.,;, h/m'-    i.rUil  -..*; 

my  &mily,  eepeciaUy  tbe  female  portion  of  it,  to  {ij|kp^,tjl|^i)iqrivg| 
4^>ew*fif5  in  JtJqv«W>'f>f^it«H«'t»*io5h:  .^ct.  ficene?,.^(5e,(*()fr  far 
tJ>o^e,wlw(6Uiye,(»,i:«fip  ftwa,,^b*;,TCff)d,a^i^pU  .ite,|vanititis.  f,;Pv. 

presence  of  a  soldier  in  this  unhappy,  papistical  coun1^,[i^^{paniQ 

tfpiM  V9r^ip/M)4,Jacki^  tTOelProteataB(.pripc|ipl6?A#>^ff,^lI^li. 
about — grumbling  and  discontent,  rebellion  and  tumfA^i^^^kuM 
nef]|mit(it«iidle;pr«&biHto  of  ad.  aim  ..of,,^^  ;!(:>  is.nc^i  eopqgh," 
r9i»ng,hi8,voifl«*8.1»iWiinjedta  bis  (wflrlty^'' it-is  "W*,[fliyim(l(  r». 
bftfflCQ«i^  with/pywrtywwivaittt^-it^not.fqoHsbT'-TTT^'t  -  .  |.i  i. 
ij:"<ttt!  lyesa^  JBjfln^-inoJw  Ui#n  enougl^"  ^rget(ftil,P)(go«i.iiiMfr 
ners,  and  rising  from  bis  seat  in  aU.tbp  mqti^sty.of  (pnuoajiu^iii';  . 
cbfffi;,;.,".J(op  tii^ieiKiq|btia«ui»  you,,,,  iWoidid  not^  (^e-to 
bear  a  Bennon,  but  to  invite  you  to  the  barracks.  I  see  our  vifjl  it  ■. 
£i^t)ie^:B^,  good  fliarning,'.6ji5-r-gwd  ffocning,  ■  njadipn  l-meood 
morning,  Miss  O'Connor  I"  And,  with  three  digoified  hpws,  tjaeBUtjoT" 
stalked  into  the  hall,  leatiHig  the :  BeYeiepd;  Michael  trftOffis^  and 
ii¥>l|icipleH..^tbflMiband  extended  still,.  a#d  big  .nio^tb >,t^|3n.  i 
imitated  my  superior,  and  in  another  second  «&  -^pti^  both;  at  t,be: 
front-door.         ■■  ■  i  t  ■■  i  !  ■.  '  i-  ;,:..  i  ■ 

:,,'' BfJJoJV,  eiulaiioed  the  majoB,  suddenlyi.  V  we  ihi(v«;ijot,BBid 
*Good^by«I'tolii8»Katiioen-r^hr'> 

.  :  3nt  Xatblem  bod  vanisbed,  and  .th#re  was  no  letummg  into  tbe 
drawing-room  to  leave  a  message. 

lytien  we  got  onteilde^  I  jim  sorry  to  say,,  tbat  tbe  i^aJF'' 
language  was  anythit^but  parliameutary.  He  bad;iiaa4jr  b^co 
cbohcd.witb  Kip}ae8Bed«iBot40ii,  andnow  it  all  cam«  out  witli  a 
vill,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  he  did  not  let  off  all  the  Gteam 


oiit«»'^t'tttit''it>#iiBt«^dtfatIy>t<ii't)e'>fiiw/-4fcnU  bKb  iiai  tbA4A 
aboutbim.  "!iov;jii 

fltlaaf'^bff'ertBd'oWt^ '.'■'■■'  '■'  ■"'"■"   ^J'iJ  "i  J"if"  ,v.ii'''      '"C^f"-' 

the  little  shrubbery  to  our  left,  panting  and  otfV  WP  w4&tli;  ^ 
fliUil^li' «fie'  YM  <bbeM'W]tMing7'^  Alai  ))^'tlJe>4Mb#H'^rdBH.f'4t'luul 

4^«h}b°t<i'bit^*iy«'^lH'.'''  4h^GbrUbt>EA^>4faJ  t^«:ititili(,il'  06Ssi^^J 
a^y%oiH4'bftte'#hit;«'^tUcd*t^vAH'ii'iMbia''^llatl''i(l>uJud)lV'all(M^> 
ill'^i«tf."'^8lelfaddloA"har^ttt,  iod,'  Uill<<l'«t"tttJi^"t>«r  'i«  VAM^ 

^tMld  «»itd<jaa(!e.'^'lWitlh>'&»Ih>Midi,iteNiagh''fM'tr^;'le9fc' 
tlicj^'slt^ld  rite  ib<i]    ^TikD^Wfa^  It'knM^ifce^^^Mk'old  «bii^l> 

rt^Bi'-thafrJI-dA-'!""  ■  .-"'"'i'''!    '■!  |.  ^'.nj  -uIi  hi  r,;|.[,.-  i;  i>,  ;>>,m-.>..t 

'''■I*^>Mtil^'y(»ii)i^'la^;''  fntd  'tii«'ittaj^i«iki^'lnb'fciibir'>i»i^i 
i]dtia&"^lilQ^7;''1^fi^>]loti»''l«dte,'1  Wti  W^'Rbi^'«r4<'liflv#  lam' 

irtiit^jjCesSf^."'''       ■■  -    ■'-■I'l-l     .■    ■■■l...-n,   Ihn:    ^ihM.u.F ;  ;  -    'i    „f.. 

-'^!^0h'?  it'tf  enotl^h  td^ibvWke  b  B^M  t"  Afld'ytAdbiD'H'klidW'^ 
yUii  d^'ti<bt«nr',"''Bfie  icpi^t;^,  Uyibg  tuiiMiigb'aiiiphefiis  iob'<a«i 
words,  "  liow-ivtieh  Ihave  ttts^'sttd'  b)]^ito"p»y<*,'vlsit:'>tt>"tb«' 
bttfMldk«."  -An^'Qbw;  I  sii;(^bHd,''-a'bf^Mb^atid-A  |ntiNL  '1«^'  at 
tb4'DiftjiM',-'^''I'aipii(iSBi4'b  ab  ute;''"  '■:"  -''i  "'  >'  -  '  '■'  I'"-  ''-  ■'• 
""•Mydfeat  yi:Jting''lfldy',''"agttin  wlidl'ABi>nAJi^  qatte'emtiu'.' ' 

rrfisWi--  ■'■■■ 1         -  I    --'■■■■■'    '■■■■■'     '  ".  ■•Jw;i.-,-,I.,.i    .,-:i!i-.:  ii   :(...■ 

'■■"-^ObP'TlttlOw-'yoWtteain^  trottble^toitdl  ^tmu  .I-c«H't^gtf' 
witl««f^e<in^*ith:mb.'*"""  '  !■'   '■>"'■ '"  i-mu-h.  ..,m  .-..,,„!  „i 

'""'1  W^'t6gii«dn^yW'B6tild!''^'6aad:I;;''l   li!  '  ■■'t  ui.i.  !,■..■!(.  r-- 

'    ■'BUi'vHenthe9&4^aiddm^'dc»wtt,'})<ra'ifaiMke-l«^oi»ta(te<fc>^f^^ 

tKtril":  W^HiohH'athledn-.-"-  ■ 'ii:  ■.";  ,n  l.u;  /(.>ii'..|>'    '■■■  \<>i-t'-' 

"Couldn't  you  what,  my  dear?"  asked  the  major.         ■'<'■•  i'  J  '■■'' 

'>'  "CuvlldDH'I'gf)  witb -tbeaiv  of  <t«lll  if  I  hadiU'lRnvanf  Wit^  me, 
or  meet  them— or  Bomething?  '  Obri<tetf  iJ  >btff^'it  nil^k''bd  ' 
Tria!d&^  Vdtii&ov  !'i'  sftid  th^'i^«t>  ^,  attd'  ^  'bti^'  4My^to 

'  Tti'Was'very  ai)surd,'btit  flien  I  tl£ak!i-lUlve'«ud'flom9il'l!^re 
b^St^,liltit  'I'Bftvet'isDQiitatrd'tt  "WMdairb'twnii'iNot  Hb^tg^fany^ 
way'mtfof'it,  I''Mllei«d1hy'w)nd'fay<bnti^f0DkMti8lti^lUi<Jtli»i'>ttb.'> 


808  V.    flOAtil^T  :SEOOLIMmaim 

VmAd  liBv«  notfamg  more  to  do  with  (be  net  of  the  haaif,  tmi  hk 
BOtions  of  propriety  did  not  pemtit  Mm  to  enoonr^e  may  etondettiM 
•wuik.     The  Ocmmander  of  liie  Forces  must  be  oare&it— of  oonxai 

"  If  your  papa  and  mamma  will  allow  yon  to  come,  my  deaz,  I 
«m«iire  my  mother  will  be  most  happy  to  see  yon,"  he  siid,  at 
length,  after  a  pause,  during  which  poor  Kathleen  sobbed  mte  t 
very  «oiled  pocket-handkerchief,  and  made  her  face  dMhp  and 
Btreaby.     She  shook  her  head. 

"  Faith  !  th^'U  consmt  when  this  gate  grows  applea,  bat  sot 
before — not  they,"  she  said,  bitterly.  "  We  might  aa  -wtH  be  in  t 
desert,  as  in  thie^Uiis  wretched  hole  "—looking  round  contempt- 
wmely  through  her  teai^.  "  Oh,  yoa  don't  know  what  an  amid 
place  it  is  to  live  in !     I  wish  I  was  dead — I  do  indeed  I" 

And  she  fell  to  woi^  again,  and  sobbed  as  though  h^  heart 
would  break. 

"Well,  well,  well!  Hash,  now — huehl"  said  tiba  major,  m 
though  he  were  soothing  a  child ;  "  wait  till  my  mother  cones,  and 
^KOi  we'll  see  what  we  can  do.  Yes — that  is  the  best  way.  I 
daresay  sometiiing  oan  be  manned.  Yes,  yes;  don't  cry  n! 
Theie,  that's  it ;  we'll  see — we'll  see.  And  now,  Mr.  TtHnbs,  in 
really  must  be  going." 

"Ah,  but  wait  a  tnimite,"  said  Kathleen;  "  you  must  not  go 
yet.  I've  something  else  to  say,  only  this  first  thing  put  it  oat  of 
my  head." 

The  major  gave  a  "  ahem  "  of  impatienoe,  and  glanced  in  a 
nerrone  manner  towards  the  house.  The  fluttering  garuraatB  on  the 
clothes-lines  were  the  only  obstades  to  a  view  from  tlie  windowi, 
andwhatiftheBeverendHichael,  orliba.  O'Connor,  tot^  it  into  tiw 
heads  to  join  the  party  ?  Kathleen  gave  another  smudge  to  ha 
face,  and  pot  the  handkerchief  rolled  up  like  a  crioket-ball— to 
wbi(;h,  in  colour,  it  bore  no  small  resemblance — into  her  pocfcrt- 
Tbea  she  looked  up,  and  smiled  tm  the  major,  who  was  getting 
into  the  fidgets. 

"  I  won't  cry  any  more,"  she  said.  "  Sure,  I  know  it  does  no 
good,  and  " — shaking  her  hair  from  off  her  &ce— "  it  doesn't  make 
one  look  any  prettier.  And  now  I'll  tell  yon  what  I  wsnL 
There's  a  soldi«r  in  your  barracks,  who  comes  courting  one  of  on 
servants — Mary — a  very  nice  girl,  and  very  good  to  me — faith !  I 
can  be  thankful  even  for  a  servant's  kindness! — and  he's  not  a  1*' 
sort  of  a  fellow  either,  and  very  fond  of  h«,  and  they  have  !»<■ 
keeping  company  ever  since  you  came  to  Ballybrannigan ;  and  »• 
^has  heard  this  morning  that  he  is  in  no  end  of  a  row  fbt  gettii^ 
drunk  last  nigbt,  or  something ;  and,  poor  thing,  she's  dying  ^ 
•yes  oiTt  ever  since."  -. 

'"MyiJ™ryoiuigl«dy "  D,.„„..,,Googk 


"Ah,  doQ'i  be  '  dear  young  lady  '-ing  me,  major,  til]i  yoa  bear 
ail.  Uary  was  vith  him  laat  jaigbt,  until  she  had  to  come  in  iat 
bed ;  and  faith  I  mamma  thought  it  was  in  bed  ehe  wa£  all  the  eren. 
ing  with  a  tooth-ache.  But  she  was  out  with  him,  and  treated  him 
to  A^aESiof  whiEkey— and  she  Ehouldn't;  but  she  ^\^.  And  thenlra 
pnNniead  he'd  go  straight  baoie.  Bai  he  didn't.  And  then  be 
juvat.  kva  got .  into  a  £ght,  for  when  £he  aeited  at  the  barrack-door 
iioB  morning,  the  men  told  her  he  was  shut  up  and  going  to  .be 
^pmudied.  And^o  " — ctmtinued. Kathleen — "  directly  I  beard  you 
nroe  hera,  I  determined  I'd  aak  you  to  let  the  poor  £^low  nff^  Soii, 
yan  know,  he  meant  BO  baxm — and  then — she  loves  him."  And 
xttiUy  the  young  lady  looked  at  the  maJOT  as  if  this  last  was  i]uile* 
giood  and  aafBcaent  reason. 

"  .Ah— -ah — Ahem — aha  I ' '  went  the  nu^os,  ratha  grufiy. 
A  thought  struok  me. 

"la  the  man's  name  M'Qain,  lliu  Kathleen ?"j 
".Sure it  is." 

*'  It's  Singleton's  Berrant,  sir,"  I  |^'■M^  to  the  maju' ;  "  Iheatd 
ha  had  got  into  the  guard-room  f<H- some  scrape  tvotl^." 

"  Well,  you  won't  punish  him,  will  you^'  she  pleaded  again. 
"itydoBT  Miss  Kathleen,"  said  the  major,  his  pataeaice  quite 
e^atoabed,  "I)  have  but  limited  power  in  the  matter.  There  an 
ceoAain  rulae  and  regolations  in  the  servioe  which  must  be  uph^3. 
If  a  nan  wilfully  breaks  any  of  these,  he  can  blame  no  one  but  him- 
self for  the  consequanoes.  Sut,  come,  come — cheor  up  "—relax, 
isghis  arderly-ioom  cmmtenance,  as  be  saw  Kathleen's  lo(^  of 
dismay — "  I  will — ahein—I  will  make  all  inquiries,  and — ahem— 
AflB^— good-bye,  dear — good-bye  I" 

The  noajor  tore  hims^  loose,  and  was  off.  I  followed  him  as  in 
idnty  bound,  but  not  without  a  warm  good-bye  to  poor  Kaihleen, 
idio  stood  gazing  diaconsolately  after  us,  with  a  &ice  which  iora- 
hodad  another  t^wsr  c^  tears  so  soon  as  we  should  hare  disi^ 
paarad. 

How  came  the  girl  to  know  imy  thing  about  Idid  Kydiobynt 
Xfaia  was  the  question  I  kept  asking  myself  all  the  rest  of  the  4f^, 
.having  altogether  fca^otten  to  ask  it  of  Kpt.hlwiTi  herself  at  the 
gate.  Oh,  by  the  way,  aerranta  will  gossip.  Very  possibly  M'Quin 
had  caught  up  the  name  in  the  officers'  quarters  and  cattied  it  to 
his  sweetheart,  and  sbe  again  to  her  young  mistrass.  Tes,  thai 
jBiiEt  be  the  way  of  it ;  and  baung,  as  I  thought,  satisfactonly 
solved  the  problem,  I  disBruafled  it  &om  my  thoughts  «lt(«ether. 


DoiizodbvCoo^Ie 


scAiAt^  RiscoLtB&ndNS 


WES'.     4»  Ab1>  Wo«'to'.' 

PB^IigOO^oldla^iJ  st^^l  n^W  Ijr^t  Jierl  Itere  is  "no  aw 
Hke  a  inothor,' '  sp  U^jor  So^^wood  truly  >flaid,— at  least,  wtien  the 
mo^er  is  anytl^qg  like  the  Bpecim^n  he  ^owed  ua  af  Ball;, 
brannigaii.  Conaiderablj'  over  ^izty  jears  of  age,  but  hale  aid 
hearty  aa  if  aixfi  m^aat ,  to  p^y^  oW,  Parr — (^hle  and  villiug  to  trot 
ftboutaa  ViBkty  and  as.  iQuch  ^  Boo  |uid  grand^daaghters  wiHtld 
pttpit— all.  eyes  and  e^^  for  evfTf^rag  utat  was  going  on,  ud 
iriUi  ft  kind,  motherly  smile  fpr  every  liring  being  abotit  tbe 
barracVsi  ^ven  down  to  Kipper,  .Qrip  and  Co%  who. wagged  tliai 
tails,  Eaid;Ewore  fealty  as  soon  as  they  saw  h^,;— nor^^  was  such  tt 
old  lady!  We.  sang  b^  piaisee  at.>P(ieB«,  »Qd  io  the.txwm  of  tl» 
-v^bJAt-cltib,  &0Q1  ibe;moflaeQt,her  good  old  .&e«  looked  nmnd  tlit 
^arrv^-ysid,  wjib  woncler  and  deljgbt,  ae^  the  major  escorted  h« 
on  her  first  toui;  o(  i(iBp^ciijon;.a»i,lo»g  before  we  Ijad  called  uj 
sat  delighted  in  her  company,  fergotful.  of  the  langth  of  qu;  fint. 
Jli^  piqu^  man,  was,  t^e  iimjor,  a^  .'bjp.pride.'jrj^  sq:  m^j.  aal 
ijpnest,  fo  frank  0,-aa.  sipcer^  so— everytlung  .that  a  good  wo  ^bonU 
f^  ^at^^^^^  ^P*-'^  T°^  ^  ^B  regiment  but  i^espoii^  him 
for,jt.  Sprpiits,  indee(il,^4  aitenipt  a  WckI^J0j]i;e  Rt.**oldBeardy'i 
gi9i]Hgi9tp  ■pinafore^  ^g^,"  tvit,  Was ^IfUjt,  yp  at  ^ on^,  iiiid ,it 
fierceijy,  by  a  un£«iiino.!|iB  gpjwf,  thai  hp ,  never  aAJ^mpf^  the  -lil^ 
^gjipf  ^  ThefaQt'is,  mpn  ,arp,"npt  .spV^jnjentaJ,— ^fll,if!^y,fm, 
^e  ,sprvice,jWDiild,,wn^!^ji)k.a|l,  that  J'jitjof  ,t^in,— buf^jWhetlw 
»f4d^_)M;ciTa|iwi'B,  tn^.fusl^tivejy.refg^i^  a^  jjevieri^ce  true 
gpi^i^ne^f^^ing,  po^ibl^.be9au(«,tii^y,,sM,»UttJe,pf,it^,M^cl,'  apoa 
ipy  h^npjir,  ;^  I  \flf)\  b^f^  -tJirT^Pjl?!  »p  ^ecpllgciion^  i;i(:a.'U^ff^ 
eventfiil  life,  I  do  not  know  ^t  l.havp,M^,^|)qitfl.essa4.^'ilwS 
i^lie^ting>(»  mo^i-Jojii^J^g  sigj^t  tW^i^i^pctfpijloyjyg.f^a'- 

iotb% -ifl.'fulj.  s^bj  o'.eff 


d,!inotb%-m^'fulj.»igbJ.  4-joi^o^^^^^^..",Au^^:P^ 


lpfl,nvoiKer„r[ia^6  ..up  aU  c^ij^iv, »g^ ,,  r^pot.,g^^  ^..wiit" 
^1J^en)(4Uy,.^ke-a'th^,v^uflie,wyeL 

her  and  son  so  radiantly  happy  and  proud  o|aDfiJ^)9^)^t<i, .:).'> 
Id.   ^^^t  youngsten,  wH^  they  have  been  kicke^pA  w  »* 


parent  nest  for  a  few  years,  are  apt  first  to  asBume,  and  dten  raallj 
to  fee],  a  voTldlineas  and  contempt  for  all  that  is  femnwt,  and 
therefbre  tender  and  gooiJTVT^^iibUUhese  faelings  Stst,  I  say. 
and  then  tbey  get  tl^Vo  vX^i^V=bi°gKb^^t^>  '^  impresaioas, 
are  buried,  beneath  a  crust  of  cynicism,  the  reBult--'tg  inatauce  the 

^y^aivid^''i:ifo''tYoc'li;s^— $rsi"'*Vi^^^ 
tSiv'ntff3e3;'''(fies3y,  flirt]-y'^  itth '.daai^iii^ 

M^'mM,'  iirtlo  form'ili  staplfe''  coiritoiKif{^'iiI''ftlt  ^irtiibn  ixtVbSi  ahfi 
a^^l6|"'a^jperiite1y'at'  V^lB'and'ptcnlcS  ib^^'inj  rBd.coa,t6d'S3li''^8 
Is' Yorj,b"feie'Ho6^ino;r^ye9',  anil  don't' '^ve '-up  iii.'i'  htirry,  eithftr'j 
— ifad'''-9er!ond(y|  W'-^in'^h^^niii  *'  i;iliB^b"ti' 'iV^  i^ge'of  gUt  ^3 
'J^ai'ijisK.'lcan  ffiuViliWacl4M'un'fiimei&lel''Af  Wlio^  I'^ilife^y 
■Akliii*','ei(cerit-^at  ftl'fesKon^We'i'miii*^t7'-lftfe"Arity  isiicit'cjfla 
■■<rtlit!,"lie1iyd'^thb  tf*ilvferiititea,-th6'Bkt;U^-Civil  'SerVicfe",  oraiiy 
Mfeffsioii  "ih  4fciai  iiifen'tirfe^itbriiwi'tei^'tlief;'  ^fe  ready  tolAiy 
k^Heri6e,  'crtjlerd-  Uri-^  Vfready^boiighf  iti  iiid')>fm  me^niB'^W' 
T^lliby'tbW'dthtetsfcllo^tbbireiinnpfe:-'''''  '■■■■  ''  '  " '-■  ''  "■■ 
\"'-Kfi -B^lTirHi^ililila^i; '^^ftisi;  *ie  fiugfetbd 'fit>^-#aiit  df  all 'fcrtial^ 
ffotte^  ^hatsiaHvterJ'^d'ttis' agaih','' I'^u^poSd'.'' goes  pretty"iW 
iij^*iii&3'  riltigfteiiiiigi'th^.  softei'iaTt  rif-'i  ^^ouA^'"  ■siiU,"'-^^ooaBfe3tf 
kildti'^,''^tiie  of 'them 'ai^  ^ott  ^arbs  altn^h^'!"  At 'a;ny'tate,'lH^' 
BeaVtt%o6c['^"c6ihiil^  dld''nie  ttioK'good''ihaQ  I.-WiU  &t'aU'affaTel  of 
i^'tBte'  titjae'J'.Sh^  ^r&iight'sh  fttili63plidi'6'"6f 'hoiiie'with  her,'-*! 
6Hibfieiibi>n)jigli''breei^e^  seetned  |o'bto'W'&(^osy  t^e  Wr(Lcli:8,  and  tM 
Bc^ea'ftnd'ffcc^  came 'back  sbViviffly'th'sf^  tuUed'int6  quite  a 
Jf6l9d  (jonespondeiit,  tiod  -Wrote'  t6  my  moth^  iind  siSteiB  to'  oftAn;  kt 
sUi!^'  16n^  akd  to'  affectionately,  Aiat  tbe^  were  all  bewilddrfidi 
^(1  wtttte' li^ct  to  knaw>lietherIIiad'rtL&6il'iii  l^re  again, -and' 
ift:d'I'wai8"8|4ooDeyui)6n'''tii8time.'''      '  '    ■ 

'"  Capital "tltitig  fbr  the  mkjof,  lus  nmtlier'B  visit !  '  Old  gnidgw 
wbre  "fiir^tteia.  '  His  rotighne^'  and  gtiiffi^eas,  bis  ihtenniiiabltf 
piLriideii  and  everiastiag  Marches,  his  sQubbiiig,  and  hectoring,  abd 
btiliyiJig— all  tile  WrongB  inflicted  on  officers  and  men  during  the' 
IfilBt  feW  months^  during  which  he  had  sat  upon  the  throne  and' 
beeU  a  huiAbhb^,— dll'were  forgiVen  and  fctrgOtt^tt  foi*  the  sake  of 
BU  mother,  and  his  good  soii-ship  loWaiUs  her.  '  Bememb^r, 
Btdlybran'nigaD  barracks  were  like  a  village,  where '  everybody 
kliows  wh4t  everybody  else  has  for  dinner,  and  we  h^  nothing  else) 
to'dobutwatcb'the  major  and  his  guests.'  Iii  any  other  case,  and' 
iUany  other  place,  tiie  conduct  of  mother  and  son  might  have  passed 
without  much  notice. 

And' yet,  so  far  as  discipline  went,  the  major  vras  iiot^ott<t,irJ^^. 
'   21—3  oo       ■" 
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^njtered.  He  ms  jiut  as  stem  and  unbendiiig  as  befime  ;  dnlled  n^ 
if  aBjlbit^,  a  little  mote,  marched  us  out  as  regulaily'  as  eve^ 
^;ani^ied  emends*  irith  the  old,  familiar  air  of  liking  it,  and  made 
ti)e  oiderly-room  aa  hot  aa  ever  far  the  poor  adjutant  or  acting 
<ditto.  Curioua  1  Not  at  alL  Had  not  Mra.  Beardwood  ccme  to 
«w  the  king  upon  his  thnme,  cmwn  on  head,  eceptxe  in  hand,  sub- 
jects bo^nx^  down  and  doing  obeisance  ?  What  is  the  good  of  being 
4  king  if  yon  don't  act  accordingly  f  It  was  the  toming-point  of 
the  whole  play  that  the  major  should  act  Commandei-in..CfaIef  iritb 
as  much  dignity  and  eamestnesB  as  he  could,  while,  as  I  said  b&> 
foie,  his  mother  looked  on  and  applauded. 

And  she  did  applaud.  I  do  not  suppoee  she  had  ever  eeen  a 
soldier  before  in  her  life,  except,  of  course,  her  son,  and  sudi  few 
.fipeoimenB  as  chanced  to  sttay  into  the  little  town  where  she 
bed  v^tated  through  mote  than  tbreeecore  years.  Certainly 
she  bad  never  been  in  bairacka  before,  and  all  that  appertaina 
to  a'  soldier's  life  was  an  "  Araluan  Ifigbt's  Entertainment "  to  her. 
She  used  to  sit  at  the  open  window  during  parade,  in  a  black  silk 
■dms,  white  cap,  gold  spectacles  and  chain,  with  her  two  nieces 
•on  each  dde  of  her  cbair,  like  a  couple  of  aide-de-camps,  smiling 
and  nodding  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  while  th*  major 
shouted  his  orders,  and  we,  poor  beggars !  marched  and.  counter^ 
manrbed,  wheeled  and  turned,  upanddawn,  backwards  and  fbrwaida, 
wishing  our  commander  at  every  place  suitable  tor  boret,  and  yet 
retracting  that  wish,  so  soon  as  it  was  conceived,  for  the  sake  of  the 
I^ieasare  his  oidera  and  our  obedience  ware  {p.ving  to  the  innocent, 
drnple-mioded  old  lady  up  aloft  at  the  window.  We  scarcely  num. 
bared  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  men  of  all  ranks  in  the 
barracks,  allowing  fisr  servants,  coDks,,oiderlieB,  and  men  on  guard 
•or  in  hospital.  It  was  a  good  muster  whan  we  turned  out  one 
hundred  and  thirty  men  on  parade,  and  amusing  it  must  have  been 
to  any  outsider  to  see  this  baby  of  a  battalion,  this  little  more  than 
foll-siiwi  company,  put  through  an  elaborate  drill, — the  old  lady 
firmly  believing  all  the  iriiile  that  she  was  witnessing  socb  a  spec 
tacle  as  neith^  the  Fhoeniz  nor  Hyde-paik  could  possibly  produce. 
Bat  tb^  great  scena  of  all  was,  when  the  major  todc  up  his 
stand  beneath  her  window,  and  the  grand  army  marched  passed  in 
bI  ow  time,  officers  saluting,  and  every  thing  done  cotxect  and  proper^ 
.aa  ifher  son  had  been  the  "Great  Suke"  himeelf.  Ihonisonly 
tbe  difierence  of  a  letter  between  bathos  and  pathos — the  ridicnleui 
•daDges  into  the  sublime,  c^tentimes,  by  a  very  easy  traoKtion 
— and  I  do  believe  thete  was  not  a  man  in  that  little  d^ot  (I  know 
I  can  vouch  for  myself)  who  did  not  march  past  the  major)  and 
tbat  window  over  his  head,  as  if  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Lord  Eeaton,*  and  in  the  prcEcnce  of  Eoyalty  ilFcU 
*     3htii  CLitiLiiidliig  Uie  foico  in  lieUnd. 


DkOiidfanj  a&aid  was  the  major,  at  first,  of  any  slight  beiog 
ahown  towards  his  mother,  and  an;  ridicule  at  his  own  attentions 
bo  her.     Through  all  his  pomposity,  undemeaUi  all  his  dignity,  it 
waa  easy  to  discover  a  BensitiTe  fear  of  any  condact  on  the  part  of 
officers  or  men  which  should  damage  his  position  in  the  eyes  of 
one  to  whom   he  wished    to   appear  as  a  mandarin  of  the   first 
bntboi.      He  might  have  spared  himself  all  alarm.     It  was  marvel. 
loQB  with    what  instinctive  delicacy  the  whole  dep6t  recognised 
the    tnie   state  of  thiags,  and  shaped  its  behaviour  accordingly. 
Scrupulous  attention  and  respect  did  the  major  receive,  both  on 
and  off  duty,  &om  every  one  in  the  barracks,  for  the  sake  of  our 
lady  visitor.     I  say  "  our  "  visitor,  for  she  had  not  been  with  us 
two  days  before  it  was  unanimou-tly  decided  that  she  belonged  to 
&e  Slashers,  and  was  one  of  us,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.     In- 
deed, whether  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  or  merely  from   natural 
kindness  of  heart,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  she  took  a  lively 
interest  in  every  one  of  us.     She  was  always  trotting  about,  with  a 
kind  word  here  and  a  smile  there,  stopping  and  chatting  vrith  every 
spldier  she  met,  patting  the  children  on  the  head,  and  giving  them 
oranges  and  sweets  from  a  huge  bag  sho  carried  about  with  her; 
visiting  the  kitchens  and  bestowing  sage  recipes  on  the  cooks  ;  pop- 
ping her  head  into  the  guard-room  and  begging  the  men  to  be 
careful  they  wrapped  up  well  and  did  not  take  cold ;  penetrating 
into  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  married  men's  quarters,  and 
winning  tiie  hearts  of  the  women  by  sitting  down  with  them,  and 
going,  with  the  interest  only  a  woman  (and  such  a  woman)  can 
express  and  feel,  into  all  their  little  sorrows  and  joys,  nursing  their 
babies,  and  leaving  behind  her  substantial  proofe  of  her  goodwill, 
such  as,  I  am  afraid,  she  could  31  afford.     Such  was  Mrs.  Beard- 
wood's  daily  custom  at  Ballybrannigan.     The  men  all  saluted  her 
as  if  she  had  been  the  colonel  himself;    the   women  curtsied  aa 
she  passed  ;   the  children  ran  after  her,  in  such  numbers  as  there 
were  to  run,  for  we  had  not  many  married  men  in  the  depot,  and 
dung  to  her  gown  until  she  could  hardly  move ;  the  dogs,  as  I  have 
said,  knew  and  welcomed  her  after  their  own  feshion.  Even  Kattler, 
who  BO  rarely  took  to  any  but  red.coated  males,  seemed  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  that  she  was  some  eccentric  officer  who  preferred 
a  different  style  of  dress.     He  attended  her  up  and  down  the  bar- 
racks, wagging  his  tail  when  she  looked  at  him,  sitting  down  when 
she  stopped,  staying  outside  when  she  went  into  any  of  the  pas. 
sages,  and  finally  seeing  her  back  to  the  major's  quarters,  under  the 
impression,  I  fancy,  the  whole  time,  that  she  was  the  orderly  officer, 
of  the  day,  and  had  been  on  a  tour  of  duty. 

One  day  she  penetrated  into  the  hospital,  made  friends  with  the 
surgeon,  with  the  hospital-sergeant,  with  the  orderlies,  with  the  pa. 
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tienfa.'-aiid,  from  ttet  Mate  forth,  eoattitotecl^ainetf  a-dtuLrTiattoc. 
It  was  only  when  itithft^trartdo-of  Arty' it>  fell  to  my  lotto  go 
lonod  thA  wards,'  fla  mmO' MM  ^dffioer  has  to  do  eveiy  d^^nktut 
I  dlfloovered  ber  aew  baont:^  ■■  I  ttmpped  -caraleady  into  a  wnnl 
with  the  usual  'qaeatiOD;  "AD.  v^^,  !•  supine,  .aecgeantV 
whea  Buddeoly  I  saw  the  old  lady  sitting  composedly  by  one 
«f  the  bada/  with  •hgr  bag  -  as  ■mml  upon  her  lap,  and  reading 
«ut<^  (^  BiUein  »'8ofti  low,"Mreet.toDe,  fbir  all  the  world  lilie 
■tb»  paVT  «ia  eat-^it  is  a  iqnter  oompaiiaoQ,  but  I  can  find  m 
other— a' tort  of  void»'WhiBkiouutraiiMd^oa  to  do  what  Z  did,  rii., 
ntdowaraTarQadyand  wait'tiU';riiehadfiiushMl-,,  while  the  poor 
fellowlayand  lifltimadj  thoMgii^  Iidare  aay^  i^thetiTuth  were]uipWD, 
he  woa  thinking  aun  .<rf.:tfafi'<nBader  than  the .  words. she  raftd,  or, 
•  ponibly,  of'A  motber'of  hia  awn,  aod  tbe  tiiae  when  the.  sat  beside 
him,  M'S&8:'BeBnl4roadwaa  doii^itiMn.  .  , 
,...  I  aay'this-iwith  inoie  fonaJation,  for  ha  lHti>peaed  to  ciHne 
'  of'better  KtooJE  thau^tka  -geoeBality.  of  onr  meo,  batog  .a  iarsaor's 
aun.  £rem.  Laneashirev  'W^  itiA'hbiD  ^mked  up  &n  ua  by  a  rectuitiiig 
sergeaot  "Kiiue'£v«.ymr»'pmvi(nMlyi  <  H»  had  riaen.  to  ^  nn\ 
^  Bergeant,  wd  w«S;a'  qoiet)  .iMllufaahaved  {allow,  w^  knew 
bi«  datyaoddid.it^ '  Onbitinutaly.'berhad.a  nituxaUy  driicate 
.eon^titntion.'  'Ji'aaoaenaB&df-fk^dB  hadienobad  ittiinfiiuntaatMnof 
^Ao  l-aog»,'  and  that) again-  in ianapodidfoline,  whioh  Mt  ailidootote' 
'■hailat  lUfianse. ; i  Foar"Betlii«ti,.be  haltakenoff.U^'  unifbrm  for 
"the  last  time!.  '  .Ifoo  Wedc-to  bo'invalidad' and  :Eati&'.lloiaat  belftj 
^lUQtiy  waitiE^fairnuttf^Migiiiidtat&sniihia  igGSbtGaptaiQ-  ahaw, 
asd'if  asy  one  ihum«Lbeiqg^.nuc8lthaa  anotber'icottld  h4ii&.belpc<l 
.'.him  to'WBit,'andaDeDaniged;kim<itfl'wlaHtllMpetelly^  it  iwasigO(f<i|ii^ 
•'.Mra"[Bea3dwDadi'  -'Sie  (tended,' and. mireed  'hDDi,'a»-lu'ia».eh«'[WW 
V parnibt6d,-'aB  ifihe<fasdlbeenihei'a«niBOii.'';jAJt'aU  Uns^itati MOOOi 
:>AB'waS'to>ilDelaesn'itHttin^'<acn»aita;thaliiM!|iitaliiWitb<he*  4m9~ 
inrhicbviiby  the  iWa;^  htidiievO^thdngAiui  iHiJjr'thilig;  J&om ifl  bawl- 
kerchief  to  a  four-pound  loaf — fall  c^  oranges,  or  grapes,  or  i^ptt^iH^ 
-ptoTOkfaig'oate3,aQtjfaiiggttingallrayBihtr?BiiAB.4i^  Pro-y^ 
"whileibeliiDdhet' vwLoertain'4(»fidlawift«eprwit<canyiQg  laiielly.O'' 
iiuJs;n<iof'}ie^-tea;«i;'ii»t»''atfa«[idqtisWi  *bu>^  .sbeihadlAt^^ 
'co(^kllierB^;fa:ateneateoqted>vilhil»ijcitwB  eyes.;  foe. die  tei^fi*^ 
>aa«iipiwne<is  thelnMtt  kitdwU'ihdwiriieangaBd/nttei^y<dea|a«d 
ittbe  effbrtBrio^otlCGOokli'''' --'in  '■.'<*'  in^,' li '■■'"  ■■•  i.\  ■-  r.-  vn\i:i-j 
.dSurelis-nothin^Ukei  ttw:'t(Mi^'<£^'WomMi'a'  fillgaBt '^h«qt  a 
■wok  bed^let  allvbur-'ntfi^'.'trha'ifa^fl  ham  illt  i.iaxbiHI  sball 
fiugat  Uuiiaok.a<aatiB&U)(ibarirl^<wfaiiih:  &|aa9BaaA::3BnQettiW(Mkl 
.twaitch  herantKukotl  intoihia'WHtidv'ataUutr  .gc^ofiiaiy  heitrobiiUke 
"bsrihaadlbatmelshiW  owiftbnianptMl  <HUb,Lin:  wdui^>'^uJ4i»dd<>f » 
<m»iMfiB«er3pfata«i<'  irheti«h«an>uU>Aahttd)JBi|nttD«B)  »aAttati0^ 
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liiB  bed,  aad  peri»ps  feed  liim  with  &.fftw  apoo^dal  of  wioe  or 
liroth,  aiid  tbeu  sit  donn  aad  talk  ia  buqj^*  .eacMRt  wonils — whiefa 
CBCoe  Btzai^t  from  the  heart  wid  iveat  «b  stnugbt  to  it — ol  One 
-wbo  of  old,  wlukfHi  eactU,  raised  the  dead,  awl  wlw  died  Himself 
that  He  mi^t  give  a  better  life  to  arery  qdb  who  diw  balieyiag  on 
Him.  ,, 

It  was  Mn.  Beaidwood  vrtio  vrote  the  lettu  which  brought 
SeigeftDt  Beanett'ti  father  and  ow(li,Qr  fron  thisir  fana  in  Lanca^iire 
to  Ballybrannigui  tbat  they  migbt  pe»  their:  soldier.boT  once,  more 
befere  he  died.  It  ww  Mrs.  Bncdmod  vlio  took  care  that  the 
iDcmi  which  bad  been  aB«igiiad'tfaemm.tl»inaixiedqaart6rBWBB|HK)- 
perly  fitted-Bp  and  prepwredifin-i  tboM.  I:  mnj  remark  that  the 
BoMierB' wives  «aane-forirBrdraB'ane-woinlan«i&  such  fomitare  as 
ibey  oDuld  iipale,  fdtile  tba  'parses'af  aU  thejoffioers  were  apai  tor 
anything  extra  which  was  ntwated;  i  It  wiaa  Hbs.  Beardwood  who 
wdoomed  the  qon'owiDgi'CDuple,'akidi<led  tJHm  to  the-aick  bed,  and 
cheered  and  Boothed' them,  aid  fiumd  as  gBoati  ft  comfort  topai«ats 
as  to  Bon.  It  was  MrenBeiidraadinkij  paneivin^,  with  a.wanuu'H 
taot,  tbat  all  wxe  tiot  asU  shoijldibe'betmsntbe  Beverend  Micbael 
O'Connor  and  UiemajorJ  sod  iiaarii^oppoaitioD,  if  ber  intention  waa 
knowb,  went ,  fay  h^aelf  Hb  thviraatorfs  boiioa,  and  got  his  pro- 
miflB't^coiheaad  adtfOBiitat  tik4 hcdyioaaununios. to  the dyins mau, 
flhfl  heis^  having  fiiBbipleflarbdrAoiattttn'tpnoeivAitasBipenibtot 
disciple  «£  Hmeq  'who  i6itil>atledithejhal!f^ite.<  t  It  was  Mrs.  JBeatd- 
'  wood  who  knelt^owB  with  itheiiraa|>iiig/fiRtber.aUd  motiiflr^aild  lier 
'0«ii«oQj'Wboih  ldi6:liadj|iravtilediliqK)iiiMjcinit^,little  «oagraga- 
'tion,  wbilwt)b«<clen;^lnBBiBlfllkdihis.pnHluEB;  and  it.  was  ehewho 
supported '&«  fefibfa  beddTwfaentitibeA^EieinaeeBaaily.toraiaG  itrmjnto, 
'-'Wtid'  Mo«lr.]ieare8tii:t^  iiti-niial>dayi>Whiidi  B^n  fdllawad,  «heB  Uie 
''KVUte  «a&ie,:«ttd  tbe<2aptaia-(iBUad'UBifloldbrh.wby;.  Sbebado^y 
-come  to'BaUybrdntiigaal  tati^f&aeBTma^''  inait(famd'  Iha  eii»dii»ad 
ipoot  Bennett  «wal«d<«D  bavevwaiileBt/B^iiyiibaMvbwra  gonoifaffnre 

■|leridj«riiT     -.p.,;.  ^.,--,m..|,.!!it-|— ti,.,[ii(i [.I,-...  ,.■  ■  :■:■     '..n 

"  ''''-'iV0sddL«ii>etiierJiBMlaHV')f^opi«aSM^iae,'']«'aBidf,i»>li)s 
''lolti'^fei«t  90199  '«o^'-iMK  himylb^  Oodtaimwef^  di»  Wmt  wb4n:  lie 
'elbMd!biiJ^,dndlfeU«alM^J>likft[a>wW7<^ld^'.:Alier  hfl  had 
I'JmM  >'^t6tood-lye4l'«wAip[-tttuld»dt«poaiBiM tOiiatheritendmothftryit 
I  ■war'feyMtdaiMiB.'iBaanlw^dd  Aettofciifld  hiamlasAi  earnests  tlj»'i>g 
glance— a;'  glance  which  said  "  Ood  blem  yod.l'',  as  >plainly  as  «tBr 
''Upvc^oiwtlU  wonUij'Hid:  dieateaevA  l0cftied<°r' moved  agaih. 
lijiii^Va^nnlied  h&mnridk  aHi.lha>AfeBmipage«ntBy;oi  sifldite'fl  fuaa- 
ifaA.vii-'win^htismiBy'-  afietfno^vbiriBBli^bnuiligiia  bhdiciqwfl. 
vBriiiikl'.lbeitc«ffiK^>iK*:aBbi4M;tjkte<«aUi'MrlitJi0v«ainij*et  with 
'ipoj^ioldiii^nbetrt/' and 'Ilia:  in£i^aanil:lfah>Baiid«aaI^lfeMkibs>dn 
dwnmiof  tlw'iiii90F.;itaBd<iadi^>(im»<kak>ak'  oSobi  ari'<anb.<ariw 
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wtmld  not  have  grren  a  year's  pay  to  bare  been  in  bis  ^aoe,  and 
bad  tbe  honcmr  of  eecortis^  Hx  good,  dear,  bisra  old  lady. 

Besides  the  firing-par^,  and  tbe  men  actn&lly  on  duty  in  A» 
funeral  proceseioo,  everyons  belonging  to  the  de{>6t,  wbo  ooidd 
poffidUy  attend,  was  present.  The  chnrcfayaid  -waa  lined  vitfa 
spectators,  military  and  civilian.  And,  if  many  a  bronzed  veteras 
vas  moved,  as  tbe  coffin  of  bis  young  comrade  wag  lowocd  into  the 
grave,  I  doubt  whether  they  were  not  all  more  moved  still  at  tim 
eight  of  the  true  gentlewoman,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  obey  an 
order  from  Head-quarters  above,  and  "  weep  wiUi  them  that  weep." 
Aftffi  the  three  volleys  had  been  fired,  and  the  faaeral  cor^ge  was 
about  to  march  back  to  barracks,  she  left  the  major's  arm,  and  took 
hold  of  the  hands  of  the  bereaved  parents,  that  tbey  might  feel  th^ 
were  not  alone  in  their  great  sorrow.  There  were  muttered  exdam^ 
tions  of  ' '  God  bless  her  1"  through  the  ranks ;  and  eyes,  unased  to 
tears  were  wet,  my  own  among  tbe  number.  I  was  not  ashamed  now 
to  own  to  those  tean.  I  was  not  ashamed  of  them  thcpa.  Tbey 
made  me  none  the  worn  man,  va  soldiw  either. 
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Ciciii  is  heir  to  a  manor, 
Talks  as  if  beir  to  a  throne ; 

Can  hix  love  of  tbe  snnl^ht  be  greata 
Tfa&n  mine  -who  have  little  to  ovn  t 

He  has  coctty  di«eBe8  and  foods, 

Beds  of  Batin  and  down ; 
I  dwell  in  a  little  chamber 

In  a  quiet  part  of  the  town — 

Id  a  ^chamber  fkcing  the  east, 

"With  Toses  over  its  walls, 
'Where  motionless  birds  are  singing 

To  silent  watei&lis. 

He  has  beds  of  satin  and  down, 

But  is  bis  sleep  more  sweet 
Than  mine,  who  lie  with  a  qoiet  heart, 

Wbite-quilted  from  head  u>  feett 

He  walks  within  the  shadoir 

Of  old  ancestral  trees ; 
And  whether  in  city  or  meadow, 

Ib  haunted  ever  by  thoGe. 

^ir  of  the  sua  and  the  breeze, 

I  wander  forth  at  will. 
Beading  books  in  brooks, 

Hearing  songs  in  tbe  rllL 

On  the  sparkling  sands  of  the  sea, 
Where  blistered  sea-weeds  show, 

Over  loose  shingle  and  rocks, 
Worn  with  the  ebb  and  the  Sow. 


Pleasure  upon  my  biow. 

Fragments  of  verse  on  my  lips, 
I  walk  by  the  waves,  and  watch, 

The  sails  of  passing  ships. 


"BomiBUwpnipU."  i    .■,;<.<i:..X-.OOgli. 


FORPHTROGENE 

We  are  but  pilgrims  here, 

Treading  on  paths  well  trod. 
Closer  WB  move  each  year 

To  the  judgment  seat  of  Qod. 

There  is  sorrov  on  angel  brows. 

When  angels  gaze  from  the  sldas 
On  acres  purchased  by  fraud. 

And  lands  acquired  by  lies. 

Better  a  rood  of  land 

By  honest  industry  thine, 
Than  for  half.a-thouaaud  acres 

To  barter  thy  birthright  divine. 

I  am  heir  of  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 

Eeir  of  all  gardens  and  downs, 
Though  I  have  not  a  finger's  breadth 

Of  land  in  country  or  towns. 

Heir  of  the  sun  and  the  breeze, 

The  wealth  of  earth  is  mine. 
Lilies  and  lakes,  the  song  of  birds, 

And  sweet  smiles  wherein  all  things  shine. 

BOBIBT  F.  Hammit. 
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